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LIFE OF CAIUS JULIUS CiESAR. 



Caius Julius Casar, the son of C. JjiliDS Caesar and ADrelia, was bom B. C. 100, 
on tbe twelfth of Quintilis, afterward called Julius in bonour of tbis Cssar. His aant 
Julia was the wife of Caius Marius. In his seventeenth year he married Comelia, tbe 
dau^hter of Cinna, by whom he had a daughter, Julia. This connection with Mariiu 
and Cinna, the two great opponents of the dictator Sulla, exposed him to the resent- 
ment of the opposite faction. Sulla is said to have spared bis life with great reluc* 
tai.ce. He lirst served under M. Thermus in Asia, and distinguisbed bimself at tbs 
capture of Mityl^ne (B. C. 80 or 79). In the following year he served under P. Scr- 
vilius Isauricus in Cilicia. The news of Sulla*s death brought him back to Rome, 
B. C. 78. After his unsuccessful impeachment of Dolabella for maladministration in 
his ])rovincey he retired to Rhodes, and for a time became the pupil of the rhetorician 
Molo, whose instruction Cicero bad attended, probably a year or two before Csesar*^ 
visit, B. C. 75. 

About B. C. G9, being elected one of the military tribunes, he procured an enactment 
f'T tbe restoration of L. Cinna, bis wife*s brother, and of those partisans of M. Lepi- 
dus who after his death had joined Sertorius in Spain. The following year he waa 
qa£stor in Spain, and on his retum to Rome, he was elected curule sedile for B. C. 65. 
The office of edile gave Ctesar an oppor^^nity of indulging his taste for magnificence 
and display, oy which he secured the favour of the people. Ciesar,\vho was now 
five-and-thirty years of age, had enjoyed no opportunity of distinguishing himself in a 
military capacity ; while Cn. J^ompeius, who was only six years older, wus spreading 
his name and the terror of the Roman arms tbroughout the East. By a judicioat 
application of money among the poorer voters, and of personal influence among al. 
classes, he obtained the Pontificatus Maximus (B. C. 63), or headship of the college of 
Pontifices, a place to which an ofiicial residence in the Sacra Via was attached. This 
uniun of civil and religious functions in the same person, at least in the higher and mure 
profitable places, was part of the old Roman polity. 

At the time of the debate on the conspiracy of Catiline (B. C. 63), Csesar was praetor 
designatus (praetor elect for the following year), and accordingly spoke in his place in 
the senate. He was the only person who ventured to oppose the proposition for put- 
ting the conspirators to death : he recommended their property to be confiscated, and 
that they shoold be dispersed through the different municipia of Italy, and kept under 
a strict snrveillance. 

An aSair which happened during his prsetorship (B. C. 62) caused no little scandal 
at Rome. While the ceremonies in honour of the Bona Dea were performing in the 
bouse of Cssar, at which women only could be present, the profligate P. Clodius, put- 
ting on a woman'8 dress, contrived to get admission to these mysterious rites. On the 
afiair being discovered, Cseaar divorced his wife Pompeia, whom he had married after 
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tbe death of Cornelia ; and Clodius, after being brought to a public trial for an ofience 
against religion, only escaped by bribing the jury. From motives of policy, Ctesar 
did not break with Clodins : he probably saw that he coald make him a useful tool 
■gainst Cicero. 

The year 61 B. C. was spent by Caesar in his province of Southem Spain, where he 
apeedily restored order, and he hurricd back to Rome before his successor came to can- 
▼aae for the consulship. The aristocratical party saw that it was impossible to prevent 
Ceeaar^s election ; their only chance was to give him a colleague who should be a 
check upon him. Their choice of Bibulus was singularly unfortunate. Bibulus, after 
Tinavailing efibrts to resist the impetuosity of his coUeaguef shut himself up in his 
bouse, and Cssar acted as sole consul* B. C. 59. He had contrived to render inefTec- 
tual all oppositioT» on the part of his opponents. Pompeius was dissatisfied because 
the senate delayed about conHrminfl: all his measures in the Mithridatic war and during 
bis command in Asia : Crassus, who was the richest man in the state, and second only 
to Pompey in induence with the senatorial faction, was not on good terms with Pom- 
peius. If Csesar gained over only one of these rivals, he made the other his enemy ; 
be determined, therefore, to secure them both. He began by courting Pompeius, and 
aucceeded in bringing about a reconciliation between him and Crassus. It was agreed 
that there should be a general understanding among the three as to the course of policy. 
To cement their alliance more closely, Csesar gave Pompeius his daughter Julia in 
marriage. He himself also took a new wife on the occasion, Calpumia, the daughter 
of L. Piso, whom he nominated one of the consuls for the ensuing year, B. C. 58. 
This union of Pompeius, Crassus, and Caesar, destroyed the credit of Pompeius, threw 
disunion among the aristocrats, and put the whole pewer of the state into the hands of 
one vigorous and clear-sighted man. 

One of the most important measures of Csesar*8 consulship was an agrarian law for 
the division of some public lands in Campania among the poorer citizens, which was 
carried by intimidation. Clodius, the enemy of Cicero, was, through Cssar^s infiuence 
and the help of Pompeius, adopted into a plebeian family, and thus made capable of 
bolding the office of tribune. Clodius, the next year, was elected a tribune, and drove 
Cicero into exile, B. C. 58. 

The Roman consuls, on going out of office, received the govemment of a provmce 
for one year. Cssar^s opponents unwisely made another efibrt against him ; they pro- 
posed to give him the superintendence of the roads and forests. Vatinius, one of his 
creatures, forthwith procured a law to be passed, by which he obtained for Csesar the 
province of Gallia Cisalpina, or North Italy, and Illyricum, for five years ; and the 
•enate, fearing the people might grant still more, not only confirmed the measure, but 
added the province of Gallia Transalpina. ** From this moment,** remarksSchlossei 
** the history of Rome presents a striking parallel to the condition of the French repub- 
fic during Bonaparte*8 first campaigns in Italy. In both cascs we see a weak repub- 
Ucan administration in the capital involved in continual broils, which the rival factions 
are more interested in fostering than in securing the tranquillity and peace of the 
empire. In both cases we find a province of the distracted republic occupied by a 
general with unlimited power — the uncontrolled master of a territory which, in extent 
and importance, is equal to a mighty kingdom — a man of superior understanding, des- 
perate resolves, and, if circumstances rendered it necessary, of fearful craelty — a man 
who, under the show of democratical opinions, behaved like a despot, govemed a prov- 
ince at his pleasure, and established an absolute control over his soldiers by leading 
diem to victory, bloodshed, and pillage." 

The Gallic provinces at this time anbject to Rome, were Gallia Citerior, or Ciaaj* 
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pine Gmnl ; and Chillia Ulterior, or the soDthem part of Transalpine Ganl, alao calied 
emphatically Provincia, whose capital was Narbo, now Narbonne. The Provincia 
eitended frorn the Mediterranean to the Cebenna monntains, and inclnded the modem 
provinces of Eaat Langaedoc, Provence, and Daaphin^. On the north it joined the 
Allobrogea, then lately snbjected to Rome. When Caraar, in his Commentariea, 
apeaka of Ganl, which he dividcs into Aquitania, Celtica, and Belgica, he means the 
Ganl which was then independent, and which he conqnered, exclasive of the Provincia 
already anbject to Roroe. Caesar'8 campaigns in Ganl, which are the most eventfnl 
perioda of his life, belong to the histury of Rome. They comprise the time from the 
beginning of B. C. 58 to B. C. 51. Dnring this period he stopped the Helvetii, who 
were emigrating from their native country, a part of modera Switzerland, with the 
intention of settling in the soutbern part of Gaul. He totally defeated Ariovistna, a 
powerful German chief, with immense slaughter. Some of the fugitives escaped 
across the Rhine in boats, and Ariovistus among them. The two sons of Ariovistna 
and one daughter were killcd in the flight, and another daughter was taken prisoner. 

The campaign of 57 B. C. was against the Belgic Gauls, a powerful race of German 
origin, who had been long settled in the country between the Rhine and the S^quana 
(Seine). The war wa8 conducted with his usual vigour and snccess, though the 
reaistance of somc of the Belgic tribes, especialy the Nervii, was most desperate. Tn 
this campaign, Cssar advaiiced north of the Axona, a branch of the Seine. Crassua, 
the Bon of Crassus with whom Cscsar had made a coalition, being detached by Csesar 
acroes the Sei]uana iiito Western Gaul, received the submission of the Aulerci, Unelli, 
and V^neti, and other maritime people on the coasts of the Atlantic ; and, as the sea- 
son was growing late, the army went into winter-quarters in the country of the Car- 
nutesy Turones, and other parts of Central Gaul. Ccesar set oflf, according to hia 
cnstom, for Ci^alpine Gaul, whcre his friends flocked from Rome to congratulate him 
on his suooesses. The senate, un receiving from the victorious general tiie usual 
ofiicial letters, ordcred fifreen days of public thanksgiving to the gods, a perioJ never 
granted before for any other general. 

His third campaign, 5G B. C, was against the Westera Gauls, of whom the Veneti 
were a powerful commcrcial, seafuring people, who had numerous ships in which they 
traded with Britain and other countries. Having recovered from the alarm of Caesar^a 
conquests, they arrested the officers of Crassus, and refused to give them up until 
their own hostages werc rcstorcd. All the neighbouring maritime tribes made comroon 
canse with thc Veneti. Cae^ar immcdiately ordered galleys to be constructed on the 
Ligeris, and sent also to collect ships on thc coast of the Pictones and Sdntones, who 
were friends with Rome. He directed the fleet to attack the Veneti by sea, while he 
marched against them by land. A great naval battle, which lasted all day, ended with 
the destraction of the fleet of the Veneti, to the number of above two' hnndred shipa. 
Ceaar put to death all the scnators or chief men of the Veneti, and sold the rest aa 
alavea. After the defeat of the Veneti, he marched against the Morini and Menapii, 
and placed his troops for the winter among the Aulerci, Lexovii, &c. 

The following year, 55 B. C, the campaign was carried on againat the Germant 
npon the Mosa and the Rhine, and they were defeated with great slanghter, probably 
near Coblenz, at the junction of the Moselle and the Rhine. After this battle, Caesar 
constructed a bridge over the Rhine in ten days, when he marched across and ravaged 
the conntry of the Sicambri. He recrossed the Rhine after spending eighteen days on 
3erman gronnd. 

He next made his flrst expedition into Britain. In thia year Casar^a period of 
goveniment waa extended for five yeara by a aenatns conanltnm. 
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The next year, 54 B. C, after mttkin^ an excursion into Hlyriciim, he retnmed 
into Gaul, whrre he had ordered a fleet to assemble at Portius Itius for a second 
attempt upon Britain. Oii his retam from Britain, owing to the bad harvest and 
Bcarcity of pro^isions, he dispersed his legions in varioas parts of the eountry for the 
winter, a measure which proved nearly fatal to the Roman arms. He himself 
remained in Belgic G^aul. The Eburones revolted and attacked the carop of Titurius 
Sabinus and L. Cotta, who had one legion and five cohorts with them. The Romans, 
against Cotta'8 opinion, made an eflfort to retire to the next Roman garrison, hut they 
were attacked on their march and cut to pieces. The Eburones, under thcir king 
Ambiorix, next attacked the camp of Quintus Cicero, hrother to the orator, who was 
stationed with one legion in the country of the Nervii. Quintus made a brave defence, 
and was finally relieved by C^esar. The following year, 53 B. C, which was the 
sixth of his govemment, symptoms of general disaffection manifcsted themselves 
throughout Gaul. This was a year of desultory though destructive warfare. Cwsar 
crossed the Rhine again from the country of the Tr6viri. This movement led to nc 
result, and he wichdrew his army. He then ravaged the country nf the Eburones, and 
having put his legions to winter among the Treviri, Lingones, and Senones, repaired 
to Cisalpine Gaul. The disturbances at Rome, in consequence of the murder of P. 
Clodius, made him tum his attention toward that quarter. He raised troops in every 
part of the Cisalpine province. The Gauls now thought the time was come for one 
great effort while Csesar was engaged in Italy. The Ctoutes massacred all the 
Romans whom they found in the town of Genabum. Vercingetorix, a young man of 
one of the first families of ihe Arvemi, was placed at the head of a confederacy of the 
whole of Celtic Gaul. Coesar, hearing the news, set ofT in the middle of winter for 
Gaul north of the Alps, and took Vellaunodunum, Genabum, and Noviodunum. He 
also took Avaricum, garrisoned by the Gauls, who made a courageous defence. But 
the great event of this campaign was the siege of Alesia, now a village callcd Sainc 
Reine, and also Alise, near Flavigny, and Semur, in North Burgundy. For this cele- 
hrated siege we must refer to Cssar^s own account. Cssar found himself besieged in 
his own lines, having to fight Vercingetorix who had retired within the town, and the 
confederates from without. Alesia finally surrendered, and Vercingetorix, several 
years later, walked before the triumphal car of the conqueror ; after which he was put 
to death in prison. C»sar's eighth and last campaign in Gaul (51 B. C) is related by 
Hirtius, who has continued his * Commentaries* hy writing an eighth or supplementary 
hook. During the winter, which followed this campaign, he endeavoured to conciliate 
the principal inhabitants of Gaul by rewards, and treated the people with kindness ; 
and, hy rendering the Roman yoke light, he pacified Gaul, exhausted by its long and 
unfortunate struggle. In the spring 50 B. C, he set oflT for North Italy, where he 
was received with great rejoicings. On his retum to Belgic Gaul, he reviewed his 
troops, and soon after retumed to the north of Italy, where the diaaensions between 
him and the senate had begun which led to the civil war. Thia was the ninth and 
last year of Csssar^s govemment of the Gauls. 

Csesar^s connection with Pompeius had dissolved by the death of Julia without any 
•urviving ofifspring, and hy the growing jealousy with which his success in Gaul and 
hia popularity with his army had filled all the aristocratical party. His object now 
waa to obtain the consulship a second time, and a special enactment had heen already 
passed enabling him to atand for the consulship in his absence. But Pompeius pre- 
vailed upon the senate to require him to give up the command of the army and come 
to Rome in person to he a candidate. Cnsar, who was at Ravenna, in his province of 
Oallia Ciaalpina, aent Corio to Rome with a letter expreaaed in ttrong tennsi in which 
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ha pioposed to giva tip bu anny and coroe to the city, if Pompeins would aUo give np 
die commaiid of tbe troopa which he had. The eenate made a decree that Caaar 
ahoold give np his army by a certain day, or be considerod an enemy to tbe atate. 
The tribnnee, M. Antonins and Q. Cassius, the friends of Cssar, attempted to oppoee 
tbe measnre ; but tbeir opposition was treated with contempt, and tbns they gained a 
good excnse for bnrrying to Caesar with the news. Upon receiving the intelligence, 
C«sar croeied tha Rnbicon, a small stream whicb formed the aontbem limit of bia 
province, and directed bia marcb toward the sonth, B. C. 49. Kome waa fiUed with 
confusion ; conncils were divided and hesitating ; and Pompeina, wbo was the com- 
mander-in-cbief on the aide of the senate, was unprovided witb tioopa to oppose tbe 
veterans of the Oallic wars. Domitius, who had thrown himself into Corfinium to 
defend the place, was given up to Caesar by his soldiers, who joined the invading army. 
The alarm now became still greater, and Pompeius, with a large part of the senate 
and bia forces,.hurried to Brundisium, whence he succeeded in crossing tbe aea to 
Dyrracbium in Epirus. Cssar, who had reached Brundisium before Pompeios left it, 
advanced to Rome, and took possession of the public money, whicb tbe otber party in 
tbeir hurry had left behind. His next movement was into Spain, where Afranius and 
Petreins, who were on the side of Pompeius, were at the head of eight legions. After 
redncing this important province, Caesar on his retum took tbe town of Massilia, the 
aiege of whicb had been commenced on his march to Spain. 

Tbe title of ** dictator'* was assumed on his retura to Rome, and be nominated bim- 
aelf and Servilius consuls for the following year, B. C. 46. The campaign of tbia 
year« whicb is described in the third book of the ** Civil Wars,** comprises the opera- 
tions of Cesar and Pompeius at Dyrrachium, and the subsequent defeat of Pompeiua 
on the plain of Pbarsalus, in Thessaly. After his defeat, Pompeius fled to Egypt, and 
on bis landing, was treacherously murdered by Achillas, the commander of the troops 
of tbe young king Ptolenueus, and L. Septimius, a Roman, wbo bad served nnder 
Pompeiusln the war with the pirates. 

Caesar arrived in Egypt shortly after the death of Pompeius. The disputes in tbe 
royal family of Egypt and the interference of Cssar brought on a contest between the 
Romans and the king*8 troops, which ended in a new settlement of the kingdom by the 
Roman general. Here be formed his intimacy with Cleopatra, the young qneen of 
Egypt. Early in the year B. C. 47, he marched into Pontus, and defeated Ph&r- 
naces. He retumed to Italy in the autumn, by way of Athens. At Brandisium ba 
was met by Cicero, who was glad to make peace with him. On his retura to Rome, 
he was named dictator for one year, and consul for the following year, witb M. Lepi- 
dns. Dnring tbe winter be crossed over into Africa, where tbe party of Pompey bad 
rallied nnder Scijno ; gained a complete victory at the battle of Tbapsns, and waa 
again at Rome in the antnmn of B. C. 46. In B. C. 45, Csesar was sole consul, and 
dictator for the tbird time. During the greater part af this year be waa absent in 
Spain, where Cn. Pompeius, son of Pompeius the Great, had raised a large force. 
The great battle of Munda, in which thirty tbousand are said to bave fallen on the side 
of Pompeios, terminated tbe campaigns of Csesar. Pompeius waa taken after the bat- 
tle, and his head was carried to CsBsar, wbo was then at Hispalis. 

On his retnra to Rome, Cssar was created consul for ten years and dictator for life. 
On the ides (15tb) of March, B. C. 44, he was assassinated in tbe senate-bonse. After 
hia death be was enrolled among the gods, nnder tbe appellation of nivos iyuys« as 
•ppeara from hie medala. 

Tbe energy of Cesar'8 cbaracter, his personal accomplishments and conrage, his 
talenta for war, aod his capacity for civil aflfairs, render byii one of tbe most remark- 
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able men of any age. Thotigli a lover of pleasure, and a man of licentioiiB habits, he 
never neglected what was a matter of basiness. As a writer and an orator, he has 
received the highest praise from Cicero ; and his '* Commentaries," written in a plain, 
perspicuoTis style, are a model of their kind. His projects were vaat and magnificent. 
He reformed the Roman calendar, nnder the direction of Soaigenes. He eatablished 
pnblic libraries, and gave to the leamed Varro the care of collecting and arranging the 
books. The three books of the *» Civil Wars" were written by Csesar; bnt the single 
books on the Alexandrian, African, and Spanish wars, respectively, are generally 
attribnted to another hand. The fragments of varions other works of C»8ar*8 havA 
been collected by his editors. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following translation of Csesar^s Commentaries was done from the celebratea 
edition of the late Dr. Clarke, printed for J. Tonson, in 1712. Ail possible care has 
been taken to render it exact, and to preserve the distinctness and perspicnity of 
expression for which the original is so justly famous. The reader will perceive that 
the very tnm and manner of Csesar have been copied with the ntmost attention; 
and though the snccess may not always answer expectation, yet candonr will induce 
him to make great allowances when he considers the inimitable beanty of the Latin, 
and the diflScuIty of expressing ancient manners and transactions in modem language. 
It was at first intended to accompany the translation with notes, explaining what waa 
difficult and ohscure in the Roman art of war. Bnt, as a few loose, scattered temarks 
would hcii" rontribnted little toward giving the reader a distinct idea ef what waa 
necessary to be known on this hcad, thcre is substituted in their place a discourse con- 
ceming the military customs of the ancients, in which all that is curious and most 
interesting relating to these matters is fully and copiously explained. Besides the 
ancient authors, RoUin, Folard, Orrery, Feuquiere, Machiavel, Montesquieu, and sev- 
eral other modems, have been consulted, and all such passages selected as tended to 
throw light upon this branch of the Roman antiquities. As the author, by his sitnation 
in life, is necessarily a stranger to the practical part of war, he pretends not to ofier 
anything of his own upon the subject. If he has collected with care from the writers 
befbre mentioned, and disposed the materials they furnished, in auch a manner as suffi- 
ciently to display the proficiency and improvements of the ancienta in military knowl- 
edge, he has compassed all he intended, and the reader will have no cause to complain* 
The ancient names of places are retained in the translation, aa well to avoid giving too 
modera a tnra to the author hy a contrary practice, as becanse they are snfficiently 
fhmiliar to an English ear, being constantly made nse of by all historians who treat of 
those times in our language, But, as the following work may perhaps fall into the 
handa of persona little acquainted with ancient geography — and who would, therefore, 
be at a loss in comparing Csesar*s descriptions with the present face of the conntry — 
the reader will fiind at the end of the book a Oeographical Index, in which the ancient 
names of placea, aa near as can be discovered with any certainty, are expluned by the 
modem. It may be just proper to mention, that besides the aeven books of the Gallie 
War, and the three of the Civil, written by Cssar himself, the Supplementa of A. 
Hirtins Pansa are likewise inserted in the foUowing translation, conaiBting of one 
•dditional book to the Gallic War, and three booka of the Alexandrian« African, and 
Sptniah Wars. 
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CHAP I. 

OF THB UNDERTAKINO AND DECLARATION 

OF WAR. 

I. Thx Homans, from small beginninga and 
an almoiit contomptible original, rose by de- 
greea to be soTereigns of the world. If we in- 
quire into the causes of this, we shall find, that 
nothing bo much contributed to it, u the ex- 
cellence of their militarj discipline. War is 
a profeMion of the greatest importance to ao- 
ciety. The «ecurity of our lives, liberties, pro- 
perties, and indeed of all thatisdearand valua- 
ble among men, depends in a manner entirely 
on it- Good and wholesome laws may esta- 
Uish peace and unity within, and if executed 
witfai ^igour, will prevent the inroads of vice 
•adcMruption ; but are by no raeans sufficient 
toMBen a state from powerful neighbours, or 
■ecure it against the assaults of the ambitious 
mnd aspiring. Hence in the most peacefu! 
times, it has ever been esteemed a maxim of 
MHind policy, to cultivate the science of arms 
with the same application, as when we are 
threatened with war and invasions. For how- 
•vcr littie we may ouraelves be disposed to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the nations around us, 
jet the experience of all ages makes it abun- 
<lanUy evident, that the most powerful and pre- 
▼ailing argument to keep those quiet, from 
whom we have leason to apprehend any dan- 
ger, is by letting them see that we are prepared 
to receive them, and eapable of maktng them 
repent of thetr rashnees, should they unjustly 
■aek a pretence of falling npon ns. In all 
■tatMy therefora, the pffafawloB of a 



soldier has ever been held in honour : nor do 
we read any part of andent history with greater 
pleasure, than that by which we learn, how 
free natfons have defended themselves against 
the attempts of encroaching tyrants, and when 
roused to a thorough exertion of their strength, 
overthrown in the end that very power, which 
once threatened to crush them. It is not in- 
deed to be denied, that the military virtues of 
a free people, have not always been confined 
to self-defence, and the avenging themselvea 
of their enemies. Ambition, and a conscious- 
ness of superiority, have sometimes prompted 
even these to aspire at universal dominion. 
This is remarkably exemplified in the history 
of the Roman commonwealth, from whose con- 
stitution, and love of liberty, one would natn- 
raliy expect a very difTerent spirit. Who more 
likely to become the great patrons and defend- 
ers of the common rights and privileges of 
mankind than a people, whose prevailing paa- 
sion was an abhorrence of slavery ; and who, 
in a long series of struggles with the nstions 
around them, were never weary of fighting in 
defence of that liberty, which is the birthright 
and inheritance o( every rcasonable creature ? 
And yet we find, that no sooner were they se- 
cure of their own ireedom, than a thirst of rule 
took possession of their minds, and they forci- 
bly imposed that yoke upon others, which they 
had disdained to submit to themselves. The 
superiority of tbeir military discipline enabled 
them by degreea to accomplish this unjust de- 
sign. Trained up in a continued successioD 
of wara, and eqnally attentive to their owu 
victories and defeata, they were datly imi»t>^ • 
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tii^ themselTes in tbe art of conqueat, and 1 
Httained at^ length to so great a mastery in it, 
that no nation waa able to withstand their at- 
tacks. It cannot therefore bat be an agreeable, 
as well as useful inquiry, to trace out the mili- 
^ry customs of a^ peoplt» so renowned for their 
knowledge in the art of war. And as it is my 
design, to present the public with a new trans- 
lation of the Commentaries of Cesar, who was 
confessediy the greatest general Rome ever 
prodnced, I imagine a discourse of this nature 
may not be improperly prefized to that work. 

II. Let us then take a view of the conduct 
of the Romans, from their first engag^ng in a 
war, through all the different branches of its 
management, until they at last bring it to a 

appy period. Thia will naturally lead us to 
sonsider the ceremonies attending the declara- 
tion of war; the manner of levying troops, 
and forming a Roman army ; the precautions 
used in marches and encampments ; their or- 
der of battle, conduct in sieges, and*the ma- 
chines and other contrivances made use of in 
the attack and defence of places. Under these 
wveral heads may be comprehended every 
thing that is material and important upon this 
subject. It is not, however, my design, to 
enter into grammatical niceties, or a minute 
detail of particular criticisms, but only to give 
a general idea of the military customs of the 
Romans, intermixed with such remarks as may 
serve to lay open the policy of their first con- 
trivance,and show their natura! tendency to 
that superiority and universal dominion, which 
, they at length procured the commonwealth. 

III. The ceremonies relating to the decla- 
ration of war were instituted bv Numa Pom- 
pilius, the second king of Rome. Romulus, 
the founder of that colony, was, during the 
wholo course of his reign, engaged in perpetual 
contests with his neighbours. The necessity he 
was under, at his first settingout, of procuring 
wives for his subjects, by the rape of tbe 8a- 
bine virgins, ezasperated all the nations round 
mbout, and bcgot no small jealousy of the new 
colony, which seemcd to be founded on maz- 
ims of violence and injustice. We are not 
therefore to wonder, if this drew on him a series 
of wars, which continued almost without inter- 
mission to the end of his Ife. Thus the Ro- 
mans, who were originally in a great measure 
a band of fugitives and outlaws, improving their 
Batural fierceness by having their arms con- 
■tantly in their hands, gradaallj grew to be a 



brave and warlike people. Numa, who suc- 
ceeded Romulus, being a prince of a pacifie 
temper, set himself to check this martial ar* 
dour, and form them to religion, and a respect 
for the gods. In order to stifld that impetuous 
desire of war, which he found so prevalent 
among them, he established certain ccre- 
monies, which were always to precede tlic 
commencing of hostilities, and committed them 
to the care of a college of heralds, calk-il 
Feciale», The chief or head nf this society had 
the narae of Pater Patratu»; and it was his pe- 
culiar ofllice to make peace, or denounce war. 
Livy, indeed, seems to consider him as a 
temporary minister : for, in his account of the 
treaty concluded with the Albans, before the 
triple combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, he 
makes one of the Feciale» choose a Pater Pa» 
traty»f on purpose to perform that ceremonj. 
But as I have no design to enter into a con- 
troversy of this nature, little important in itself, 
and not easy to be decided, I shall content mj* 
self with obfterving, that the ofl!icer here men- 
tioned, whrther constant or temporary, was one 
who had a father and son both alive. Hence 
this title of Pater Patratn», which roay be in- 
terpreted to imply a more porfectkind of father, 
as they soem to have imagined him lo be, whose 
own father was still living, after he himself had 
been a falher for some time. Such a one, it 
was bclieved, would be an equitable and mo« 
dcrate judgc in aflairs of this kind, and noi 
over forward to plunge his country into ^ war, 
in which so many iives that must be dear lo him» 
would unavoidably be ezposed to hazard. 

IV. And indeed the ceremonies themselvea, 
as instituted by Numa, scem peculiarly calcu- 
lated to rrndcr the Roraans cautious and cir- 
cumspect, in a matter of so great importance. 
For before they entered upon a war with anj 
state, the college of heralds were to commis- 
sion the Pater Patratit», to go and demand 
satisfaction in the name of the Roman peo- 
ple. Accordingly this oflficer, clothed in the 
habit of his order, set forward for the en&- 
my'8 country ; and entering the frontiers, pro- 
claimed aloud the cause of his arrival, calling 
all the gods to witness that he came to de- 
mnnd satisfaction, and imprecate the divine 
vengeance on himself and country, if he said 
any thing contrary to truth. When.he came 
to the chiof city of the enemy, he again re- 
peated the same declaration, adding fresh 
oetba and imprecations, and withal desired 
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ntUfjctioD. If his demand* W6re gimnted, 
he retunied immediatelj to Rome, and all 
thooghte of war were laid aaide. But if they 
Teqnire^ time to eoneider, he gave them ten 
days, and then came again to hear their reao- 
lation. Thii he did, in lome casea, three 
timee ; but il^ after thirty daya, nothing was 
done towarda an accommodation, he called 
foda and men to witnees the refueal, and ex- 
preaety denonnoed, that the Romans would 
now think themselTes sufBciently authorized 
to take such measures as the case required, 
in order to do themseWes juslice. Upon his 
retum to Rome, he repaired to the senate, 
attended by the whole college of heralds; 
baTing there made a report of his embassy, 
deciared the legality of the war. The aflair 
was then debated among the Fathers : and if 
the majority of Toices were for war, the same 
officer was sent back to the enemy^s frontiers, 
where, in presence of at least three persons, 
he pronouDced the usnsl declaration, throwing 
a spear at the same time into their territories, 
in token of defiance. 

y. Theee institutions continned long in 
force at Rome, even during the times of the 
commonwealth ; and it must be owned, were 
admirably well contriTed to answer Numa^s 
great design, of habituating the Romans to 
peace, and bfunting the edge of their martial 
fury. For as a certain space of time was 
Deoesearily to interrene, betwcen the injury 
reoeived and the commencing of hostilities : 
this left room for reason and reflection, and 
gave them an opportunity of weighing ma- 
tnraly all the consequences of the step they 
weie about to take. The imprecations too to 
be danounced by the herald against himself 
and country, if he advanced any thing conlrary 
to tmth, .would naturally make them very 
cantions in their demands, and extremely 
attentive to the equity and justice of them. 
Add to all thu, the great probability of ad- 
JQsting matters amicably, and obtaining a 
reasonable satisfaction, which cannot by any 
BMans be expected, where the parties fly im- 
mediately to arms, and by mutual acts of 
bostility exasperate one another. One would 
think, that a state under the check of so 
many restraints against oppression, could not 
easily break out into violent or unjust wars. 
Accordingly we find, not only the ancient his- 
torians, but even many modera writers of 
lame and repntation, eztolling the modera- 



tion and disinterestedness of the Romans; 
their fiiith in trealies; steady adherence to 
their allies ; and care to have equity on their 
side in all their undertakings. It is, however, 
methinks, a suflSciently obvious reflection that 
a people, who by degrees accomplished tke 
conquest of the universe, and forced all na* 
tions to submit to their dominion, must in 
many instances have been the aggressors. For 
although in the first beginnings of their stata, 
they were perhaps often unjustly attacked bj 
their neighbours, out of envy and jealousy ; 
yet it is certain, that their power at last be- 
came so very formidable, that no nation waa 
willing to enter the lists with them. We find 
them, notwithstanding, still pushing on their 
conquests, still engaged in new wars, and ox- 
tending tbe limits of their empire. Now 
both reason and experience tell us, that in a 
controversy between states of unequal strength, 
the weaker will submit to many insults and 
hardships, rather than draw upon theroselvea 
a war which they foresee must end in the 
subversion of their liberties. And indeed if 
we examine narrowly into the conduct of the 
Romans, we shall find, that their reputation 
of justice is owing rather to an exact obser- 
vance of certain out^ard forms, and the par- 
tiality of their historians, than any steady 
adherenc« to the principles of equity. For aa 
their power and dominion increased, and they 
became conscious of their superiority, they 
readily gave way to tbe dictates of ambition, 
and were never at a loss in contriving some 
ground of quarrel with those nations, whom, 
in their plan of univeraal conquest, they had 
resolved to bring next under subjection. 
But as all their attempts of this kind wera 
preceded by complaints of injuries received, 
pretended grievances, and formal declarations 
of war ; this gavo a colour of justice to their 
undertakings, and eflectually deceived the 
penple ; who, convinced that they had equity 
on their side, followed their generals with an 
assured confidence, imagining themselvea 
under the immediate protection of the goda. 
Add to this, that the historians, partly misled 
by tbe same notions, partly through a national 
and almost unavoidable partiality, have vied 
with one another in extolling the equity and 
moderation of the Romans, and varaishing 
over such parts of their behaviour, as seemed 
most liable to exception. The merit of theat 
writers, and the venera^ion paid them by sao 
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caeding ages, have giTen a kind of sanction 
and authority to their opinions. It looka like 
praaamption to contradict authora of so esta- 
bliahed a reputation : and being accustomed to 
admire them from our infancy, we are easily 
lod to beliere, that we cannot do better than 
Uindly give in to their aentiments. It is only 
apon this principle I am able to excuse some 
late writen of great name, who, in treating of 
the Roman commonwealth, have not scrupled 
to adopt the prejudices of the ancient historians, 
and represent that people as patterns of equity 
and justice in all their proceedings. 

YI. As nothing is of greater importance in 
history, than to form a right judgment of events 
and their causes, and penetrate into tbe real 
character of states and nations, I shall take 
■ome pains to set this matter in a true light ; 
and to tbat end sball lay before the reaoer a 
■hort view of the transactions between the 
Romans and Carthaginians. It is well known, 
that these last were characterized by the Ro- 
mans, as a faithless and perfidious people, re- 
gardless of oaths, and whom no ties or treaties 
could blind. They even went so far as to make 
JPunicfaith senre only as another expression for 
inmncerity, Who would imaginc, afler such a 
representation of things, that in all the Punic 
wan the Romans were the aggressora ; and that, 
in the two last especially, they forced the Car- 
thaginians into them by the most flagrant acts 
of injustice ? But let truth and an impartia! 
account of facts determine. The occasion of 
the firat Punic war was as follows. A body 
of Campanian soldiers, known in history by 
the name of Mamertines, and who had served 
under Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, upon 
the death of tbat prince retired to Messina ; 
where, being received as friends, tbey treach- 
erously massacred one part of the inhabitants, 
expelled the rest, and seizing upon tbe lands, 
houses, and even wives of those unfortunate 
men, remained sole mastera of that important 
city. Some time afler this, the people of 
Rhegium, to screen themselves from the in- 
■ults of the Carthaginians, whose fleets ap- 
peared frequently ofl their coast, applied to the 
Roman senate for a garrison. A legion of 
four thousand men, raisod in Campania, and 
commanded by Decius Jubellius, was appointed 
to that service. At firat they behaved suita- 
bly to the intention of those who employed 
them : bot at length, tempted by the wealth 
of tho plaoe, emboldened hy the ezample of 



the Mamertines, and atrengthened by their aidy 
they acted the same perfidioos and cmel part 
towarda the Rhegians, which the other had 
acted towards tho people of Mesaina. 

VII. As these two cities were parted ovXf 
by the narrow strait which separatea Italy from 
Sicily, and were not insensible of the odium 
they had brought upon themselves by their 
treachery, they entered into a strict confederacj 
mutually to support each uther in their usurp»- 
tions. This alliance swtisisted for some time, 
But at length the Romani», having disengaged 
themselves from the many wars, in which they 
were entangled, tumed their thoughta towards 
the punishment of their perfidious legion* 
Rhegium was invested, and after an obstinate 
resistance takcn by assault. All that remained 
alive of the garrison, amounting to abont 
three hundred, were carried to Rome, beatea 
with rods, and then publicly beheaded in the 
Forum. The destruction of this confederate 
city produced a mighty cbange in the aflain 
of the Mamertines. While aided by their 
friends at Rhegium, tbey had not only lived 
fearless of danger, but had often made inroada 
into the territories of tbe Carthaginians and 
Syracusans, putting many of their towns and 
villages under contribution. The case waa 
now greatly altered ; for being attacked bj 
Hiero, prstor of Syracuse, they were ovef> 
thrown in battle, and their army almost totally 
cut ofT. Humbled and reduced by so terrible 
a blow, they thought themselves no longer in 
a condition to defend Mesaina ; and differing 
in opinion about what measures to punue, one 
party surrendered the citadel to the Cartha- 
ginians, whilst another sent ambassadora to 
implore tbe protection of the Romans. 

VIII. The aflair was debated in the senate ; 
where, being considered in all its lights, it gave 
no small perplexity to the Fatbera. On the 
one hand they thought it dishonourable, and 
altogetber unwurthy of the Roman virtue, 
to undertake the defence of traitora, wbose 
perfidy was exactly the same with that of 
the Rhegians, which they had lately punished 
with so exemplary a severity. But then 
again it was of the utmoet consequence to stop 
the progress of the Carthaginians ; who, not 
satisfied with their conquests in Africa and 
Spain, had also made themselves mastere of 
Sardinia, and the adjacent isles on the coast 
of Italy ; and would certainly get all Sicilj 
into their hands, if they ahould be sufiered to 
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thunaehcf of Mwini. From thenco, 
into Itolj, tho paange wai vnj ihort : and it 
mm in •ome measiire to innte aiienemj to come 
OY«r, to letTe him thet entraace open. Theie 
TOaaoni, though atrong, conld not preTail with 
the aenate to declare in fiiTonr of tke Mam. 
ertinea ; and accordingly motiToa of honoor and 
jnatice prerailed over thoae of intereat and po- 
liqr. But the people were not ao acrupoloua. 
In an aiaemblj held on thia aubjeet, it was re- 
oolTed that the Mamertinea should be aaaiated ; 
and Appius Clandina, one of the conaula, 
waa ordered to conduct an army into Sicily for 
that purpoae. Appiua, to leam the true 
atate of thinga, went over in penon to Meaaina, 
and conducted himaelf so happily, as by some 
means to persuade the Carthaginian officer to 
eracuate the citadeL Thia ao highly ofiended 
the people of Carthage, that they condemned 
their officer to be crucified as a traitor and a 
coward. At the same time they invested the 
place by sea and land, and entering into an 
alliance with Uiero the new kiog of Syracuse, 
were joined by his troops. Meanwhile Ap. 
pina, haring by an artful stratagem eluded the 
▼igilance of the Carthaginian admiral, croaaed 
the strait with all his forces, and attacking the 
Syracuaans and Carthaginians one afler an- 
other, compelled them to abandon the siege. 

IX Such was the beginning of the first 
Pnnic war, in which I think it evidently ap- 
pears, that the Romans were the aggreaaors. 
For they undertook the defence of a traitoroua 
and perfidious set of meu, againat a people with 
whom they were in aUiance and amity. I deny 
not that reasona of state, and the maxims of 
policy, plead strongly in their behalf on this 
occasion. It waa certainly«not their interest 
to soffer the Carthaginians to become too 
powerful, or get entire possession of an island 
that lay ao contiguoos to Italy. But if we ez. 
amine their conduct by the rulea of strict justice, 
it will be found no easy matter to ▼indicate it 
And in fact we haTe seen, that the aenate ab- 
aolntely declared against aiding the Mamer- 
tines, as inconsistent with honour, and the dig- 
nity of the Roman name. Whether they acted 
aiflOBrely upon thia occasion, or only to save 
•ppearancea, is not my business to determine. 
It is enough that the thing itaelf aenrea to 
jnstify the Carthaginiana, and exempt them 
from the charge of having been the firat ag. 
gressors in this war. Nor indeed do the Ro- 
OMn writers throw the blamo of it npon ihm% 



bnt generally allow, that jealonsyt and an api. 
prehenaion of each other^a growing power, em* 
broiled the two atatea npon the preaent occft 
aion. 

X. But let ua now paaa to the aeoond Pnnia 
war. Here it is that the charge of inainceri^ 
aeema to lie heayieat againat the Carthaginiana. 
The Romana, exasperated by the loases thay 
had received, gave a firee vent to their hatred, and 
apared no endeaToura to Uacken their ad« 
versaries, and lay the whole blame of the war 
opon them. And indeed they have contriTod 
to giTe a specious colour to this accuaation, by 
representing the taking of Saguntum as tho 
cauae of the quarreL For to consider only tho 
firat appearance of thia step ; Hannibal, eon. 
trary, aa they pretend, to the ezpreas tenor 
of treaties and without any furmal declaration 
of war, falls upon a dty in alliance with tho 
Romans. But as Polybius has Tery judidoua- 
ly obsenred, the taking of Saguntum is to bo 
looked upon as the beginning, not the cauao 
of the war : and if we trace matters to their 
source, we shall find that the Carthaginiana 
were proToked to this step, by a series of tho 
most unjustifiable injuries on the side of tho 
Romans. 8oon afVer the condusion of tho 
peace of Sicily, the mercenaries who had aerfw 
ed in the armies of Carthage revolting, brought 
that atate to the very brink of deatruction. Tho 
Sardiniana, taking advantage of theae troublea» 
shook off the Carthaginian yoke, and expelled 
all their garrisons out of the island. Thinga 
continued for some time in this situation, until 
at length the Carthaginians, having quelled 
the rebellion in Africa, prepared to recover 
poasession of Sardinia. The Romans, wbo 
during all the foregoing troubles of Carthaga 
had behaved with great justice and modo» 
ration, now sedng that people like to regain 
their former strength, pretended a jealousy of 
the new preparations, and declared war againat 
them. The Carthaginiana, unable at that timo 
to enterthe listi with so powerful an adversaiy, 
were forced to submit to a aecond treaty ; by 
which they gave up Sardinia to the Romana, 
and obhged themaelvea to an additional pay- 
ment of twelve hundred talenta. 

XI. Thia injustice of the Romans may b» 
conaidered as the first and prindpal canae of 
the aecond Ponie war. For Hamilcar, aur» 
named Barcha, highly exasperated on acconnt 
of a treaty, which necesdty alone had com» 
pelled tha Carthaginiana to anbmit to, teeolved' 
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to bretk with Rome tbe fint fSiTourable op. 
pottanity ; and accordingly directed ali bis 
news to the succeee of tbat enterprise. How 
deeply he resented tbe injury of which we 
qieak, appears by bia making Hannibal swear 
apon tbe altar, at the age of nine years, that 
he would ever be an irreconcilable enemy to 
the Romans. During his command in Spain 
he brought the greatest part of that country 
nnder the power of the Cartbaginians ; but 
fidling in battle before he had completed the 
eonquest of it, Asdrubal his son-in-law succeed- 
ed him, and continued the war with euccess. 
This alarmed the Romans, who thinking it a 
necessary piece of policy to check tbe growing 
power of a riTal state, obliged Asdrubal to enter 
into a new treaty, in which it was stipulated, 
that he should attempt no conquest beyond 
the Iberus. How tbis may appear to others I 
eannot say, but to me it carries the idea of a 
fresh insult, as the Romans hereby clairoed a 
manifest superiority over the Carthaginians, 
•nd assumed the power of setting bounds to 
their empire : a point upon wbich tbey were 
«Iways so very nice tbemselTes, tbat no ex- 
ense can be offered for their disregarding it 
in their conduct towards others. 

Zn. Hannibal succeeded Asdrubal in the 
command of the army ; and having in a very 
short time completed the reduction of Spaio, 
began to think seriously of STenging the many 
wrongs done his country by the Romans. 
To that end he contrived a pretence of quarrel 
with the Saguntines, that by attacking their 
dty, he might give occasion to a rupture be- 
tween tbe two states. For though Saguntum 
lay on this side the Iberus, aiid therefore was 
witbin the plan of conquest permitted to the 
Carthaginians by tbe Romans ; yet tbese laFt, 
as if repenting of tbe conoession they had made 
to their adversariesi conduded an alliance 
with tbe Saguntines soon afler the signing of 
tbe treaty witb Asdrubal. Now as biy an article 
of that treaty, neither state was to make war 
upon the allies of tbe other, the Romans pre- 
tended that Saguntum, though on this side the 
Iberus, could not be attacked without violating 
the peace. On the other hand the Carthagi. 
nians maintained, that the veiy alliance with 
the Saguntines was a violation of the treaty, as 
being no other than a mean artifice to wrest the 
ipower of making war upon the Saguntines out 
•of their hands, after it had been expressly con- 
«ceded to them by that article, which permitted 



the conqnest of all the nations of Spain on this - 
side the Iberus. I think it needlese to enter into 
a discussion of this nice point, because the 
taking of Saguntum ought to be considered 
rather as the beginning of the quarrel, than tbe 
cause of tbe war. The Carthaginians were 
determined upon bostilities ; and it appears by 
tbe above deduction, tbat the Romans, by a 
continued series of insults and provocations, 
had given them but too just ground to oome 
to that extremity. Polybius himself, a great 
admirer of the Romans, and wbo endeavonrs 
on all occasions to represent tlieir conduct in 
the most favourable light, th."Ugh he blames 
tbe attempt upon Saguntum is an infhiction 
of the treaty, is yet forced to acknowledge 
thus much. " It would be a great mistake," 
says tbat judicious historian, " to consider the 
taking of Saguntum by Hannibal as the real 
cause of the second Punic war. It was tbe 
beginning, but not the cause of it. The regret 
of the Carthaginians for the Iom of Sicily; 
tbe violence and injustice of tbe Romans, in 
seizing Sardinia, and imposing a new tribute ; 
and lastly, the success of the Carthaginian 
armies in Spain, which inspired that state with 
courage and alarmed their adversaries ; these 
were tbe real causes of thc rupture. If we con- 
sider only the siege of Saguntum, we cannot 
avoid tbrowing the whole blame upon the 
Carthag^nians, whose attack of that city was 
a manifest violation of tbe treaty with Asdru- 
bal. For though the Saguntines were not in 
alliance with Rome at the time of the conclu- 
sion of that treaty, it is evident the Romans 
did not tbereby divest tbemselves of the liberty 
of making new alliances. In this view of 
things, therefore, the Carthaginians would be 
altogether inexcusable. But if we go back 
to the times when Sardinia was forcibly seized, 
and a new tribute imposed, it must be con- 
fessed," adds the historian, ** that the conduct 
of the Romans in tbese two points cannot be 
justified." 

XIII. Thus we see that Polybius throws the 
whole blame of the second Punic war upon 
the Romans; and I believe every thinking 
man will be of the same opinion ; wbich ougbt 
to make us cautious of giving too easy credit 
to the representations of their historians, when 
tbey charge their enemies with infidelity and 
breach of faith, and bestow such magnificent 
euloginms of justice and moderation upon tbeii 
own commonwealth. For allowing the Car« 
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^nians to hmf<e becn the fint in breaking 
the paaee, it mej with reiaon be uked, whe» 
ther the notorioiie injnstice of the Romens, 
prerioaelj oommitted, did not jostifj them in 
•o longer obeenring a treaty concluded in all 
the forma ; and whetber it wea not a legitimate 
faaeon for entering into a war. I cannot how- 
•m bnt obeenre, that Poljbios «eems to be 
• little too aeTere in his censure of the Car- 
diegtnians for attacking Saguntum. It will 
■melj admit of debate, whether the article re- 
Inting to the allies of both states could be ex- 
Inded anj farther tban to the alliance actuallj 
■obsisting at the tiroe of the signing of tbe 
treatj. If we extend it to all alliances what- 
■oeTer, either made or to be made, this seems 
mntuallj to invest them witb a power of pro- 
bibiting each other from engaging in anj war : 
beeauae either of them contracting an alliance 
with that people against whom warwas intend- 
edy rendered them therebj sacred and invio- 
lable. But allowing the reflection of Polybius 
to be just, that the two states bj that treatj 
did not absolutelj divest themselves of the 
fibertj of making new aliiances : it seems jet 
piettj evident that the Romans did so, in re- 
spect of all the nations Ijing on this side the 
Iberos. For bj giving up to the Carthagi- 
nians the entire conquest of those countries, 
thej plainlj bound themselves not to come 
under anj engagement inconsistent with that 
■rticle. The alliance therefore with the Sagun- 
tinea, as it tended to divest the Carthaginians 
of a power expresslj conceded to them bj the 
treatj, ought to be considered as a direct vio- 
lation of it ; and the Romans might with equal 
Jnstioe have contracted amitj with all the other 
nations of Spain jet unsubdued, and thereby 
Qtterlj deprived the Carthaginians of the power 
of making war in that countrj. 

XIV. But it is now time to take a view of 
the eaoses that gave rise to the third Punic 
war ; in which, I believe, it will be abondantlj 
manifest, that the Romans proceeded without 
the lcast appearance of justice. Among the 
eonditions of the peace granted bj Scipio to 
tiie Carthaginians, there was one which im- 
poited, that thej should not mako war without 
tiie consent of the Romans. Masinissa, king 
«f Nomidia, taking advantage of this article» 
nade dailj encroachments upon their territories 
■nd dispoesessed them of several towns and 
districts. He was himself in great favour with 
Ihe Romana, on accoant of the manj aervioes 



he had done them in the second Punic war ; 
and being no stranger to their hatred and jeal- 
ousj of the Carthaginians, imagined thej 
wouid not be displeased at his attempts to 
wcaken the power of a rival state. The ovent 
showed that he was not luistaken in his judg- 
ment. The Carthaginians not daring to do 
themselves justice, applied to the Romans for 
redress. But all their solicitations were to no 
purpose. Commissioners indecd set out fot 
Africa, to examine the pretensions of the pai^ 
ties, and bring matters to an issue. These find- 
ing Masiuissa alreadj possessed of the territo- 
ries in question, chose rather to lcave the aflatr 
undecided than eithei obligc the king to aban- 
don his conquests, or declare expresslj againsi 
the Carthaginians. Thc same conduct was ob- 
served in two foUowing deputations : whence it 
was generallj believed, that the coinmissioners 
acted in a manner bj ordcr of the senate, and 
had received private instructions to favoor 
Masinissa, who, bj this delay, had an dppor- 
tunitj of establishing himself in his usurpations 

XV. It was upon occasion of the last of 
these deputations that the elder Cato, who 
was one of the commissioners, observing the 
flourisbing condition of Carthage, and its great 
power and riches, notwithstanding the manj 
losses it had austained, could not holp consi- 
dering it as a verj dangeruus rival to his coun- 
trj. Accordinglj at his return, he declared in 
the senate, that Rome could never be safe, so 
long as Carthage should subtfist. Naj, so deeplj 
had this apprehension rooted itself in his mind. 
that in order to keep alive in his countrymen 
a sense of their danger, he never spoke upoc 
public afTairs, but he alwajs concluded his 
opinion with this sentence, Carthage tnutS bt 
ileatroyed. — And indeed the Romans, naturallj 
averse to that city, and mindful of the manj 
calamities thej had sufl*ered from it, were easilj 
persuaded to come into this design. Nor was 
it long before an opportunitj ofiered itself. 

The Carthaginians, exasperated to the laat 
degree bj the continual encroachments of Ma- 
sinissa, and seeing no hopes of redress from 
the senate, had recourse to arms. A battle 
was fought, in which thej were defeated, their 
camp taken, and their whole armj cut to pieeea. 
The Romans resolving to take advantage of 
tbis blow, and of the pretence furnished bj the 
quarrel with Masinissa, declared war in fonn. 
AIl the endeavours of the Carthaginians to 
moUifj theip weie without effect. Thej etea 

C 
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mado an absolute surrender of their city and 
tcrritories ; and, in obedience to the ordere of 
the senate, tent three hundred of their principal 
nobility as hostages, and delivered up without 
firaud all their arms. But these acts of sub- 
mission were enjoined, only in the view of 
weakening, and rendering them incapable of 
resistance. For the Romans still peremptorily 
demanding that they should abandon their city 
and give it up to be demolished, compelled 
them at last to arm in their own dcfence. 

XVI. I thought it necessary to be thus 
particular in my account of the wars between 
these two states, because they best serve to 
fhow what credit is due to tbe pompous ac- 
eounts we meet with in historians, of the sin- 
cerity and inviolable justice of the Romans. 
For here, if any where, we may expect to 
find samples of that equity and moderation. 
Here we may look for a conduct altogether 
clear and void of reproach. It is certain 
that the Romans always valued themselves in 
a particular manner upon their good faith, and 
exact observance of treaties with the Cartha- 
ginians. This evidently appears by the ad- 
vantageous testimony Cssar gives of his 
countrymen in this respect, in Ihat famous 
speech of his in Sallust, upon occasion of 
the conspiracy of Catiline. « BcIIis Punicis 
omnibus, cum siepe Carthaginienses, et in 
pace, et per inducias, multa nefanda facinora 
fecissent ; nunquam ipsi per occasionem talia 
fecere; magis quod se dignum foret, quam 
quod in illis jure fieri posset, querebant.** 
M Although in all the Punic wars, the Car- 
fliaginians, both in peace; and during truces, 
were guilty of many abuses and violations of 
^eir engagemcnts; the Romans, how invi- 
ting soever the opportunity might be, could 
yet never be prevailcd upon to retaliate the 
like usage. They were more attentive to 
their own glory, than to the revenge they 
might have justly taken on such perfidious 
enemies." We find likewise a great many 
reilections to the same purpose sprinkled up 
and down the writings of Cicero; from all 
which it is easy to judge, how irreproachable 
they thought their conduct on this head, and 
what a pattern of justice and moderation. But 
if, notwithstanding all these favourable repre- 
■entations, it still appears so very liable to 
exceptions, how much less can it be justified 
with regard to other states? And, indeed, 
wm I to enter into a particttlar detail, I 



could easily evince, that it was no other thaa 
a continued train of insults and provocations 
designedly calculated to exasperate such states 
as were most obnoxious, and force them to have 
recourse to arms. It will doubtless appear 
wonderful to the readcr, how, amidst such % 
series of oppressive conduct, the Romans atiU 
found means to preserve, in some measure, tha 
reputalion of justice and equity. But this, 
as we have before intimated, was chiefly 
owing to their observance of certain outward 
forms. They never failed to contrive some 
ground of complaint against those nations 
they intcnded to attack; to send deputies to 
demand satisfaction ; and to make formal de- 
claration of war by a herald, previous to tha 
commencing of hostilities. It must indeed 
be owned, that it rcquired no small art and 
policy, so to involve and entangle themselves 
with all the nations of the then known world, 
that they could at pleasure find some specioos 
pretence of quarrcl, when their interest re- 
quired them to break with any state. This 
gave a colour of justice to all their undertak* 
ings, inspired their armies with assurance and 
confidencc, inviolably attached to them their 
old friends, and procured thcm new allies 
at pleasure. And as it seems to have becn 
one of their master-strokes in politics, and 
the principal engine by which they pushsd 
on their conquests, it may not be amiss to 
give the reader some little insight into their 
artful conduct in this respect, that he may 
the bctter coraprehend the motives and ten- 
dency of it. 

XVII. Although I cannot bring myself to 
think, with some modern writers, of pretend- 
ed depth and penetration, that Numa Pom- 
pilius had a political view in the several re- 
ligious regulations he established at Rome ; 
yet I am ready enough to allow, that many of 
his institutions were afterwards, by the prudent 
management of the sepate, convcrted into 
maxims of state, and rendered very serviceable 
in the administration of the govemment. Of 
this nature particularly were the ceremonies 
relating to the declaration of war. Nothing 
is of greater consequence to an ambitious re- 
public, which aims at universal dominion, and 
a gradual subjection of all nations, than to 
prevent such a general confederacy against 
her, as might not only put a stop to her con* 
quests, but even threaten her in her turn with 
I destruction. Thia the senate effected by their 
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■ngular addreM tnd eonduet, in the ■everal 
wtr« in which thej were enf^ged. For they 
•Iwayi fonnd means to coloar them over with 
•nch a apecioua pretenee of jostice, aa gave 
Bo umbrage to the neighbouring atatee, nor 
tegot anj jealouij of a power which aeemed 
to have nothing in view but the redreeeing of 
ite own wrongi, or thoee of other nationa in 
tHiance with it. That atrong bent towards 
leligioB, and the worship of the gods, which 
Numa introduced among the people, and 
which the aenate carefullj rheri»hed for many 
generations, helped greatly to forward this 
persuasion. Men were not apt to distrust a 
religioua republic, where virtue was held in 
honour, and Tice of every kind discounte- 
nanced. Let me add, that in the early ages 
of this state, this was more than mere pretence. 
They were really distinguished by their pro. 
bity, by a steady adherence to justice, and 
a faithful observance of treaties. Most of 
their wara were defensive, or undertaken for 
the sake of their allies. And though in af^r 
times, in proportion as their power increased, 
they gave vvay to the dictates of ambition and 
became less scrupulous in their conduct ; yet 
■fl they never departed from those outward 
ofaservances, by which the appearance of jus- 
tic:e is maintained, and took care to signalize 
themselves from time to lime, by such par- 
ticuiar instances of moderation, as could not fail 
lo make a deep impression ; their reputation for 
•quity and good faith continued still tbe same. 
XVHI. Observe, I beseech you, the differ- 
ent sentimenU entertained of the Romans and 
Carthaginians, at the time of the rupture be- 
tween the two states. The Romans, thouRh 
they had gradually subjected all the nations 
of Ttaly, and raised themselves toa very fbrmi- 
dable pitch of greatness, were yet so far from 
being considered as an ambitious republic, 
against whom it was neces«ary for other states 
to be upon their guard, that the fame of tbeir 
▼irtue and justice seems at this time to have 
been at the highest ; insomuch that foreign na- 
tione, instead of dreading their power, courted 
their alliance and amity. Tt was <nherwise 
with the Carthaginians. They had been less 
carefol to conceal their ambition, or cover their 
breaeh of treaties under a pretence of injuries. 
Hence their designs became suspected, all 
their actions were viewed in their worst light, 
•od the general prejudice against them was so 
■Hong, that evOTy tb^f kid to thmr ch«rge 



by their enemiea found a ready heUet By 
this means it happened, that though in the io- 
terval between the first and second Punic waniy 
the Romans acted without the least regard t» 
justice and the faith of treaties, yet very Uttlo 
notice was taken of the complainta of the Cai^ 
thaginians : and when, in consequence of rs» 
peated insulta and provocations, they were at 
last obliged to have recourse to arms, the wholo 
blame of tbe war, though so manifestly flowing 
from the injurious behaviour of the Roman% 
was nevertheless charged upon the perfidy ol 
the Carthaginians. 

XIX. After the entire conquest of Italy» 
and the redoction of the greate^t parl of 81. 
cily in the first Punic war, it required a moro 
refined policy in the Romans, to extend tht 
limita of their empire, and at the same time keep 
up the reputation of their integrity. They wero 
not immediataly surrounded with those nations, 
which it was their intarest to attack ; and there- 
fore could not easily provoke them to such acto 
of hostility, as might justify a dcclaration of 
war. And should they upon slight pretencei 
trarisport an army out of their own territoriea, 
to fall upon a distant prince, tbeir design of 
conquest would be visibie, and beget a general 
alarm. Besides, their power was become so very 
formidable, that foreign states did not care to 
contend with them, and therefore industriouslj 
avoided giving them any just ground of conw 
plainL In this situation they took upon them. 
selves the title of patrons and protectors of all na* 
tions, and by contracting aljiances with weaker 
states, found means to fail upon the strongerat 
pIeasure,withou t seeming themsel ves to have anj 
particular interest in the quarrel. It was upon thia 
principle that they attached themselves to tha 
Saguntines and iEtolians, which af^rwards fur. 
nished them with such a plausible colour for the 
Carthaginian and Macedonian wars. To know 
the full reach and value of this policy, we need 
only reflect, that though the second Punic war 
was unezceptionably just on the part of the Car- 
thaginians ; yet the Romans, by diverting tho 
attention of the public from the usurpation of 
Sardinia, and fixing it upon the fate of Sagun- 
tum, threw the whole odium of that war upon 
their adversaries, whilst themselves were con. 
sidered as a humane generous people, actuatad 
merely by a concern for their allies. 

XX. And here it is particularly desenring 
of our notice, that amongat the many wars ia 
which they wera engaged, alter the oonclom» 
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of that with HaonilNd, we hardly nneet with 
anj that can he deemed peraonal. It was al. 
ways, at least in appearance, to support the 
uiuse of Bome of their allies, or prevent their 
being cmshed hy a powerful neighbour. One 
would be apt to think, that they had it not so 
Biach in view to aggrandize themselTes, as to 
prevent the growth of any dangerous power, 
Irom which weaker states might be exposed 
to suffer. Upon the conclusion of the first 
Macedonian war, they proclaimed liberty to 
all the states of Greece. This action, so 
magnificent in appearance, was in reality a 
refined stroke of policy. The Greeks were a 
warlike people, well disciplined, and capable 
of bringing great armies into the field. Had 
they suspected the Romans of a design upon 
their liberties, and united in their own defence, 
they must hsTe been invincible. But tbis 
eeeming grant of freedom eflectually lulled 
them asleep, and by the artful conduct of the 
Romans, gave birth to infinite divisions among 
them ; which ending commonly in an appeal 
to Rome, furnished the senate with frequent 
opportunities of taking part in their quarrels. 
Thus they insensibly grew to be rulers and 
dictators over them, and by slow impercep. 
tible steps accomplished their subjection. 

XXI. Their ambassadors to foreign princes, 
and such as had not yet felt the weight of 
their power, commonly delivered themselves in 
siich a haughty magisterial way, as could not 
fail to draw upon them some indignity or ill 
treatment, and thereby furnish a sure pretence 
of war, when the interest of the commonwealth 
rendered such a step necessary. If a people 
at any time had given them umbrage, and 
afterwards repenting of their raehness, sur- 
rendered up the principal ofienders; they 
would oflen refuse to punish them, choosing 
rather to consider the whole nation as guilty, 
and reserve to themselves an useful vengeance. 
'When they saw two nations engaged in war, 
although tbey were not in alliance, nor had 
«ny contest with either of them, they would 
nevertheless appear upon the stage of action, 
and afTected always to side with the weakesL 
It was an ancient custom, rays Dionysius of 
Halicamassusi for the Romans to grant suc 
eour to all who came to implore it If princes 
of the same blood were at variance for the 
crown, they seldom failed to make themselves 
pwtiei in the dispute ; and if one of them was 
tt minor, dedaied in hii fiiToiir, prooUiffling 



themselves his gnardians, in quality of 
tectors of the world. When subjecta, oppi 
ed and tyrannised /ver by their aovereigni^ 
were provoked to renounce their allegianee^ 
they immediately indulged them the title qf 
ally, declaring ihemselvea the prefesaed en*» 
mies of tyranny and lawless powcr. 

XXII. These were the arts and policiea» 
by which the Romans so entangled tbemeelvea 
with all nations, that they could with pleasure 
engago in a war with any state, and coloor it 
over with such an appearance of justice, •■ 
not only prevented any general confederacj 
against them, but even warmly engaged their 
■allies in the support of their usurpationa. 
Nor were they less politic in the choice of 
their wars, and in the manner of conducting 
and bringing them to a period. For as their 
power was very formidable, and they had con. 
trived to draw many nations over to their in' 
terest; whatever state took up arms againsl 
them, found it impossible to make any long 
resistance, and was in the end forced to ac 
cept of such conditions of peace as they 
thought fit to propose. For this reason war 
was seldom declared against them, but them- 
selves always made it, at a season, with a 
people, and in such a manner as best suited 
their interest. If they were opposed bj 
several enemies at the same time, they grant» 
ed a truce to the weakcst, who thought 
themselves happy in obtaining it, considering 
it as a great advantage, that their ruin was at 
least suspended. They never engaged in fiur- 
distant wars, till they hsd first made an 
alliance with some power contiguous to the 
enemy they invaded, who might unite his 
troops to the army they sent ; and as this wae 
never considerable with regard to numbera, 
tbey always had another in that province 
which lay nearest the enemy, and a third, in 
Rome, ever ready to march at a minote'a 
waming. In this manner they hazarded bot 
a small part of their forces at once, and 
found it easy to repair any loss they might 
sustaini whilst their enemy was often ruined 
by a single battle. It was this consideration 
that inspired Hannibal with the resolution of 
attacking them in Italy itselfi the centre of 
their dominions. He was sensible that a biow 
strack there, must efiectually weaken them % 
whereas distant defeats, so long as the capital 
remaincd onmolestedi and was at liberty to 
eend a fireah Mippl j of troope to recniit tko 
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tamft wera, properly fpeaking, little other 
tlMii M> many leeeooi of pnidence to thcir 
generals, who loon fonnd theniMlves in • 
eondilion to renew the war with greater forcee, 
wdA Dore cireuaupection. Accordingly we 
' flnd, that when the nme Hannibal after- 
^arda oflQned hb aerrice to Antiochus, in bis 
intended war agaimt the Romans, there was 
no principie he inculcated more earnesUy, than 
the neceaaity of aending an army into Italy, 
nndcatting them offfrom thoae continual re- 
■oorcea, by which, in any other method of at- 
tack, they found themselves invincible. 

XXXIII. But nothing givea ua a gpreater 
idea of the address and policy of this people, 
than the manner in which they terminated 
their wara, when they had at laat brought them 
to the point they deaired. They sent the gar- 
riaona oot of the atrong holda ; had the horfcs 
and elephanta delivered up to tbem ; and if 
their enemiea ,were powerful at sea, obliged 
them to bum their sbips, and sometimes re- 
move higher up in the country. If the prince 
they had overcome was possessed of numerous 
armies, and snrrounded with warlike nations, 
one of the articles of the treaty was, that lie 
ahonld not make war with any of the allies o( 
the Romans, but submit his difierences to ar- 
bitration. And as they never refused their al- 
Kance to any people who bordered on a pow- 
«rful prince, this condition inserted in a treaty 
of peace, cut him off from all opportunities of 
making war, or employing his troops, and there- 
hj deprived him of a military power for the 
time to come. Nay, they even bereaved their 
▼ery allies of this force. The instant any con- 
test broke out amongst them, ihey sent ambas- 
•adors who obliged them to conclude a peace. 
It was in this manner tbey terminated the wars 
between Attalus and Prusias ; and whoever is 
in the least acquainted with their history, must 
be sensible, that they all along adhered strictly 
to this policy. The result was, that they alone 
were posseased of warlike and veteran armies, 
whilst those of other nations degenerated into 
• raw nnpractised rabble. When any state 
compoeed too formidable a body, from ita situa- 
tion or union, they never failed to divide it. 
The republlc of Achaia was formed by an as- 
■odation of free cities. The senate declared, 
that cTery city should be govemed by its own 
laws, independent on the general authority. 
Macedonia was snrrounded with inacceasible 
moimtainff The aenate divided it into foiur 



parta; declared thote free; prohibited thea 
overy kind of alliance among themselves bj 
marriage ; carried off all the nobles into Ita- 
ly ; and by that meana reduced thia power to 
nothing. 

XXIV. These customs of the Romans were 
not certain particular incidenta which hap- 
pened by chance ; but so many invariable prin* 
ciples, from which, in a long course of yeara» 
they never deviated. The maxims they pat 
in practice against the greatest monarchs, wera 
ezactly the same with those they had em- 
ployed in their infant state, against the littl* 
cities which stood round them. They made 
Euinenes and Masinissa contribute to the sub- 
jection of Philip and Antiochus, as they had 
.before employcd the Latins and Hernici to 
subdue the VoUcians and the Tuscans. They 
obliged the Carthaginians and the kings of 
Asia to surrender their fleets to Ihem, in like 
manner as the> had forced the citizens of An- 
tium to give up their little vessels. And in- 
deed it is surprising to consider, that during 
the course of that long and mighty prosperi^ 
which atteuded the Roman arms, andSn which 
it is 8o usual for mankind to forget themselvea 
the senate continued to act all along with the 
same depth of judgment, and the same steady 
views to the public interest. They were not 
dazzled by their good fortune, nor moved to 
precipitate their enterprises before the proper 
season. Observe, I entreat you, the wisdom 
and policy of their conduct. After the defeat 
of Antiochus, they were possessed of Africa, 
Asia, and Greece, without having a single ci^ 
in those countries, that could be callcd imme- 
diately their own. They seemed to conquer with 
no other view but to bestow. But then they 
obtained so complete a sovereignty, that when- 
ever they engaged in war with any prince, 
they oppressed him, as it were, with the weighs 
of the whole universe. The time proper for 
seizing upon the conquered countries wa» 
uot yet come. Had the Romans kept the 
cities they took from Philip, the Greeks would 
have seen at once into their* designs. Had 
they, after the second Punic war, or that witK 
Antiocbus, posseaaed themselves of lands in 
Africa and Asia, they could never have pre- 
aerved conquests so slightly established. Tt 
was the interest of the senate to wait till all 
nations were accustomed to obey as free and 
aa confederate, and to let them blend and loaa 
themaelvea inaenaibly in the Roman oom- 
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monwealth before they ehould attempt reduc- 
iog them to the condition of subjects. After 
overcoming a nation, they contented themselves 
«fith weakening it, and imporing such condi- 
tions as consumed it inBensibly. If it recovered, 
they depreased it still more, and it became 
aubject, without a possibility of dating the era 
of its subjection. This was indeed a slow way 
of conquering, but founded in thc deepest policy. 
Rome, by steady adherence to these maximH, 
gradually increased in strength ; and having 
at length got the better of all oppoaition, se- 
cnrely took poBsesaion of the sovereignty of 
the universe. 



CHAP. 11. 

OF THE MANNER OF LEVYING TROOPS, AND 
FORMING A ROMAN ARMY. 

I. The levies, during the times of the com- 
monwealth, to which period we chiefly con- 
ftne ourselves, were commonly made by thc 
consuls. Every year they issued out an edict, 
commanding all who had reached the military 
•ge, to appear in the field of Mars, or in the 
eapital. Two legions composed a consular 
•rmy ; and as there were two consuls, it wss 
Qsual to raise four legions yearly. The age for 
■erving in the army was from seventeen to 
forty-five. None but citizens were admitted ; 
and all of that rank within the age prescribed 
by law, were obliged to be present on the day 
prefixed, under pain of a fine. To fail in this 
respect was long criminal during the common- 
wealth. The people l>eing assembled, the con- 
•uls began, by nominating the military tribunes, 
twenty-four in number, six to evcry legion. 
Of these, fourteen were chosen out of the body 
of the knights, and the rest from among the 
people. The first were required to have 
■erved at least five years, and the others ten. 
They were divided to the four legions in this 
manner. Of the fourteen youngest tribunes, 
fbur were assigned to the first legion, three to 
Ihe second, four to the third, and three to the 
bst Of the ten eldest, two to the first and 
diird legions, and three to the second and last 

II. The four and twenty tribunes thus chosen 
Md appointed, every tribe was called out by 
IdI» tnd ordered to divide into ita proper cen- 

FoQr men, •• much ilike in •!! circnm- 



stances as cc^id be fonnd, being preaented onl 
of the century on whom the lot fell, the tri- 
bunes of the first legion chose one, then the tri- 
bunes of the second another, the tribunes of tha 
third legion a third, and the remaining perwMi 
fell to the tribunes of the fourth. Afler this foor* 
more were drawn out. And now the right of 
choosing first belonged to the tribunes of tho 
second legion ; in the next four to the tribunes 
of the third legion ; then to the tribunes of tho 
fourth legion ; and so continually, those always 
choosing last in every turn, who chose first 
the time before. From this manner of chooo- 
ing tbe soldiers, one by one, thc several largo 
bodies into wbich they were formed, obtained 
the name of legions, from the Latin word legertf 
to choose ; and the levy itself was called de- 
lecUiij choice. No soldier was admitted under 
the height of five Roman feet and ten inchesy 
except in an extreme want of troops, which 
would not allow of choosing. It is observed, 
that the men of the first cohorts of each legion 
were not under six feet high, which amounta 
to five feet ten inches of our measure, tho 
Roman foot making eleven inches and six hun- 
dred and four decimal parts of an inch English. 
III. The horse were chosen out of the bodj 
of the EqviteSf into which order, after the in- 
stitution of the Centus by Servius Tullius, all 
were admitted who were worth four hundred 
9e9tei'tia. They had a horse and ring given 
them at the public charge, and formed a third 
and middle order between the senate and the 
people. They are known in history under the 
name of Roman knights, and were obliged to 
appear on horseback, as often as the stato had 
occasion for their service. Thus there was 
always a sufficient number of cavalry in readi- 
ness, and it belonged to the censors to review 
them, and furnish what was necessary to com- 
plete the legions. It is indeed hard to con- 
ceive, that all the Roman horse in the army 
should be knights ; and therefore many 
learned men are of opinion, that, after the siege 
of Veii, there were two sorts of cavalry in the 
Roman armies : one, whom the public supplied 
with horses, and who were said to serve eguo 
publico; the other, who furnished themselves, 
and senred equo privato, The former they 
allow to have been of the order of knights, the 
latter not But Grsvius has abundantly de- 
monstrated, by the course of history, that from 
the beginning of the Roman state, till the time 
of MarioB, no other horae entered the le^ions 
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Mt the tnie tnd proper knighti, ezcept in the 
midit of pablic confoeion, when order and die- 
cipline were neglected. After that period, 
the mibterj affeira being new modelled, the 
knighta thoaght not fit to ezpoae themselvea 
abroad in the legiona, aa they had formerly 
done, but generally kept at home to enjoy 
their eatatea, and to have a hand in the 
tranaactiona of the city, leaTing their placea 
in the army to be aapplied by foreign horae. 
Or if they erer made campaigna themaeWes, 
they held aome poet of honour anJ command. 
Henoe, ander the emperora, a man might be 
a knight and have the honour of a public 
horae, without ever engaging in the public 
caose, or ao moch aa touching arms : which 
conaideration made aome princea lay aaide the 
cuatom of allowing the knighta a horse, and 
leave them only the gold ring to distinguish 
their order, aa Pliny the elder afiirms to have 
been done in hia time. 

IV. When the leviea were completed, the 
tribanea of every legion obliged thc aoldtera, 
one by one, to take the military oath. The 
form in thia caae waa, to chooae oat a aoldier, 
who repeated the oath aloud. By this oath he 
engaged to hazard hia life for the common- 
wealth, to obey hia general, and not to quit 
the army without leave. In pronouncing it 
he held np hia right hand, raising the thumb 
of it upright ; after which all the aoldiers of 
each legion declared that they awore the 
aame thing, but without repeating the form. 
Thia waa not a mere ceremony, but a very ao. 
lemn act of religion, and ao eiaential to the 
military atate, that no man was deemed a sol- 
dier nor allowed to atrike or kill an enemy, if 
he had not taken the cuatomary oath. We 
haTO a remarkable ezample of this in the be. 
haTiour of Cato the Cenaor. A legion, in 
which the aon of that illustrious aenator served, 
being dismiaaed by the consul who commanded 
in Macedonia, young Cato choae to continue 
with the army. Hia father, thereupon, wrote 
immediately to the conaul, to desire, if he 
thooght fit to suffer hia aon to remain in the 
aervice, that he would make him take a new 
oath, becauae being diacharged from the for- 
mer, he had no longer any right to join in 
battle againat the enemy. We find, likewiae, 
tbat among the Greeka the military oath waa 
•ecounted inaeparable from the atate of a aol- 
dier. And Xenophon in hia hiatory of Cyrua 
fbe Great, infbnna oa, that that prinoe ez- 



eeedingly applaoded the action of an cficar, 
who having raiaed hia arm to strike an enemj, 
upon hearing the retreat aounded, atopped 
short, regarding that signal as an order to 
proceed no fariher. 

y. AfVer administering the military oatll« 
the next care of the tribones waa to form th« 
troops into legions. The exact number of 
soldiers in such a battalion waa not alwaya the 
same. Romulus flzed it at three thouaand 
foot, and three hundred horw. It afterwarda 
rose to four, five, and siz thouaand. Under 
the consula it was commonly four thousand 
two hundred foot, and three hundred horae. 
This was the number in the time of Poly- 
bius, and here I shall fiz it. In order 
thoroughly to comprehend the nature of the 
legion, so famous in hiatory, we must be. 
gin with observing ihat the whole infantij 
of which it waa composed, waa divided into 
four ordera, Velitei, UattoH, Principet, and 
Triarii, The Velitea were young, active 
aoldiers, and formed the lightFarmed troope 
of the Roman commonwealth : They had 
their name d volando, or d velocitate, from 
their swiflness and ezpedition. They were 
not divided into companies, nor had any fized 
post aaaigned them tn a day of battle, bot 
hovered in looae order before the army, or 
were dispoeed among the cavalry and heavy. 
armed troops, aa occasion required. Tha 
HasUti were so called, because they oaed 
in ancient timea to fight with spears, whieh 
were afterwards laid aside as incommodioon 
These were taken out in tho nezt age to th# 
Velites, and formcd the first line in a day of 
battle. The Principes were generally men of 
middle age, in the prime and vigour of Hfe, 
whence probably they took their name. Their 
post in an engagement was the second line. 
'Vhe Triarii were old soldiers of distinguished 
▼alour, who had served long and acquired 
great experience. They had their name from 
their post in the field of battle, forming the 
third line or resenre. They are likewise somo- 
times called Pilani, from thc.r weapon the 
Pilum. 

YI. Theae aeveral diviaiona formed twelro 
hundred men a piece in the three first ordera, 
and siz hundred in the last, amounting in all 
to four thouaand two hundred, the entire in- 
fantry of a legion. Each body, the Yelitee 
ezcepted, waa aubdivided inio ten pana or 
maniplea, conaiating of a hondred and tweaty 
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in thc Haitati and Principes, and of sixty in 
the Triarii. Every maniple made two centu. 
riea of companiea. Anciently, and at ita firat 
institution by Romulus, the century had a 
hundred men, from which it took its name. 
But afterwards, it consitted only of sixty in the 
haatati and principetf and of thirty in the 
triarii, Three maniplee, one of the haatatif 
tnother of the principea, and a third of the 
triarii, composed a cohort. Every legion, 
Iherefore, consisted of ten cohorta, besides the 
twelve hundred veliteay who, as we have al- 
rcady observed, were divided into distinct com- 
panies. The number of logions kept on foot 
was diffrrcnt according to the different exigen- 
cies of the state. During the commonwealth, 
four legions were usually levied every year, and 
divided between the two consuls. But in case 
of necessity, ihe number was augmented, and 
we sometimes meet with eighteen in Livy. 

VII. We have observed that every maniple 
was divided into two centuries or companies. 
Over each of these presided an officer, called 
a centurion. To detcrmine the point of prior- 
ity between them, they were creatcd at two 
different elections. Those of the firat elec- 
tion, as the most honourable, always took the 
precedency of their fellows, and thercfore com- 
manded the right hand ordera, as the othera 
did the \e{t He who commanded the firet 
century of the first maniple of the triarii, 
calied also pilamt was the most considerable 
of all the centurions, and had a place in 
the counsel of war with the consul and prin- 
cipal ofBcera. He bore the name of pri' 
rupilHSy or primipili centnrio ; and was called 
likewise primipiht» prior, to distinguish him 
from tbecenturion whocommanded the second 
century of the same maniple, who had the title 
of primipilu» po»terior. This distinction of 
prior and poaterior had place also in all the 
other maniples. The centurion who com- 
manded the firet century of the second mani. 
ple of the triarii was called tecnndi pili cen- 
turio ; and so on to the tenth, who was called 
decimi pili centurio. The same order was 
observed among the haatati and principet, 
The firat centurion of the principe» was called 
primu» pHncepSy or primi principi» centurio, 
The sMond, aecundn» princep», &c. and so on 
to the list. 80 likewise among the haatatit 
primua haatatua, or primi haatati centurio, 
§eeundua haatatua, &e, throogh all the differ- 
cnt ordera. Ai it belonged to thfi military 



^ribanes to appoint the oentariona, lo thw 
last chose vexiliariif or ensigna, two to cveij 
mantple. They had likewiae officen ander 
them, called auccenturi^Tiea, or opti9n«a, Uki 
who were in the nature of oor tieutcDantCi 
Polybius mentiona them ander the name of 
tergiductora, their poct being in the rear of 
the company. 

VIII. The cavalry required to c legioB 
was three hundred. They were divided into 
ten turmm, or troops, thirty to a troop. Evcij 
troop consisted of three decunm, or bodies of 
ten men. Over each of these was a captain, 
called decurio, He that was firet elected 
coknmanded the whole troop, and had the title 
of prtefsctua, The decurions had every one 
his optiOf or deputy, under him, who, in like 
manner as in the foot, were called terjriducm 
tora, These squadrons often occur in hictory 
under the name of a/e, because they alwayc 
formed the wings of the legion. At the time 
the Romans warred against the lesser nationc 
of Italy, their horse was incomparably supe. 
rior to that of their encmies, for which reason 
they were composed of none but the most con- 
siderable among the citizens, being, as we haTe 
observcd, selected wholly out of thc order of 
the knights. When they alighted, no infantry 
was more formidable, and they very often turn. 
ed the scale of victory. It must be owned, how« 
ever, that their cavalry were but few, in pro. 
portioh to their foot ; and though they serred 
well enough for their Italian wara, yet thej 
became fully sensible of this inconvenienoe 
when they had to do with Hannibcl. It wac 
chiefly by the superiority of his cavalry, and 
his manner of using it, that he gained so roanj 
victories over them. Accordingly, they applted 
themselves seriously to the improvement of 
this part of their strength, not only by inter. 
mixing platoons of foot with their cavalry and 
treining them particularly lo that service, bat 
likewise by taking foreign horse into their pcy, 
Numidicns, Oauls, and Oermans. 

IX. Besides the troops alrecdy mentioned» 
there were clways in the Roman armiec c 
number of soldiers, of a more eminent degree, 
known bj the title of evocati, They werc 
sQch cs hcd served out the legal time, and 
been distinguished by pcrticulcr mcrks of fiip 
vour, cs c rewcrd of their vclour. It wcc 
usual for the consuls, espedally in important 
wars, to invite a great number of these into the 
ccrvice, bj circolcr letters decpatched for that 
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porpcMe. The repatetion of t general was 
wbat chielly indaoed them to grant their et- 
tendanoe» anil therefore it was considered as a 
putiealtr mark of honoar. In the field they 
Mally goarded the chief atandard, being ex- 
caaed Irom all the militarj drudgery of stand- 
ing on the watch, laboaring in the works, or 
other aenrile employments. Tbey had like- 
wiee the priTilege of asing the vitis or rod, 
wliich waa the badge of the centurion*8 office, 
and indeed were in all respecta rather superior 
to the oenturiona. It waa Tery common, when 
anj general of an eatablished reputation, and 
who had long diatinguished himself in the ser- 
▼iee of his country, was appointed to the man- 
agement of a diffieult war, to see great numbers 
of these flock to his standard, and ofler them- 
aelTea anew to dangers and fatigues, in hopes 
of gaining fresh laurels, under the auspices of 
a commander who had often in their youth led 
them to honour and victory. Thus it happened 
to Paulus ^milius, when he was charged with 
die conduct of the Macedonian war. And thus 
tlso to the younger Scipio Africanus, when, af- 
ter a series of disgraces before Numantia, the 
Romans cast their eyes upon hiro, as alone 
capable of restoring the reputation of their arms. 
- X. But to retum to the legions. Tbe of- 
ficers next in dignity to the centurions were the 
Biilitary tribunes, of whom we have already 
given some account. They owed their name 
ind institution to Romulus, who having divi- 
ded the whole body of the citizens into three 
tribea, appointed an officer over each, with 
the title of tribnne. The number aAerwards 
increaaed to six in every legion. During the 
infancy of the commonwealth they were no- 
minated by the consuls ; and afterwards, partly 
hy the consuls, partly by the people. Their 
baaineas was to decide all controversies in the 
■nny ; to give the word to the watch ; to see 
that the soldiers observed discipline, obeyed 
oiders, and did their duty ; and to take care 
ef the works and camp. None could attain this 
dignity, who had not served in the army five 
jears ; and of the twenty-foor that were annu- 
%Uy cbosen, ten at least must have served ten 
•years. Care waa also taken to distribute them 
Id such a manner, that in each legion the most 
ezperienced were united vrith those who were 
yoanger, in order to instruct and form them 
tat eommanding. By this means the legtons 
were always provided with able officera, which 
ceoid not laii of litnng aa «zoeHent effect ap- 
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on the troopa, as it naturally tended to inspire 
them with valour, and beget an esteem and 
confidence in their commanders. During the 
campaign, which lasted six months, they com- 
manded tbe legion by tums, two at a time, foi 
two months together. The order in whirh 
they were to command was decided by lot. 
XI. The troops we have httherto been 
scribing, may properly be termcd the natuial 
forces of the republic, as consisting wholly of 
her own citizens. They were indeed the origi* 
nal armies of Rome, and all along constituted 
her main strength. But this politicel common- 
wealth, when she began to extend her dominion 
over Italy, instead of reducing the vanquished 
nationsto slavery, indulged them the title of 
allies, and the free enjoyment of their own 
laws, upon condition of supplying hcr in her 
wars with a certain proportion of men. These 
were called the allied troops, and as to number, 
were equal to the natural forced in foot, and 
double in horsc. 'i'lie nianner of levying 
them was this. Thc conKuls, while they were 
employed in completing the legiuns at Rome, 
gave notice to the allied states what number 
of forces they wouid have occasion for, and 
appointed a tirae and placc of rendezvous. The 
states accordingly convencd their roen, and 
choosing out the desired nuniber, gave them 
an oath, and assigned theni a commander-in* 
chief, and a pay master-gcneral. When they 
arrived in the camp, they were divided into 
two great bodies, termed alsBf or cormtat from 
their position in the army. For tbe Romana 
always reserved the centre to themselves, placing 
tbe confederates, half on the right, and half 
on the left wings. And because they were 
more numerous tban the natural forces, care 
was taken farther to separate them, by se- 
lecting a third part of the horse, and a fifth 
of the foot, and posting tbem near the con- 
suFs person, under the name of extraordi' 
narii, It is not certainly known how the 
sroaller bodies of tbe confederate forces were 
commanded. Most probably the Romans mar- 
shalled them according to their own disci« 
pline, and assigned tbem officers of the same 
nature with those of the legions. This seema 
to follow from the manner in which they 
fought, it appearing evidently by the coorae 
of history, that, both as to their arms and 
order of battle, they difiered in nothing 
from the troops of the repuUic. We are ae> 
aaredy howerer, that the two ofo » or great di- 
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ririont of the dlies, had each a prefect eppoint. 
ed them by tbe Roman contol, who governed 
in the same manner as the legionary tribunea. 
In aftertimes, all the atatea of Italy were ad- 
mittod to share the freedom of the city, and 
their forcea incorporated with thoae of th« re- 
public From this period, therefore, th^ .lame 
of the allies ceased, and in their stead tne aux- 
iliary troops were procured. These were sent 
by foreign states and princes, at the desire of 
the Roman aenate, or generals, and were 
allowed a set pay from the republic ; whereas 
the allies received no consideration for their 
•ervice, but a distribution of corn. 

XII. Over these armies of the Roman peo- 
ple, the two consuls presided, who were the 
standing generals of the republic They were 
created yearly, and in the field possessed an 
Qnlimited authority : the senate reserving to 
themaelves only the power of making peace, 
and decreeing war, anless upon extraordinary 
occasions. The annual change of generals wai 
doubtless in nome cases an obstacle to the 
advancement of afiairs; but the danger of 
infringing on the public libertyy by continuing 
the same man longer in the command of all 
the forces of the slate, obliged them to over- 
look this inconveuience, from the apprehen- 
sion of a much greater. The necessity of 
afiairs, the distance of places, and other reasons, 
reduced the Romans at length to continue 
their generals in the command for several 
years together, under the name of proconsuls 
or proprators. And as theso generals had 
oflen a great extent of country to defend, and 
were obliged to employ different bodies of 
troops in difTerent places, they found it neces. 
sary to have officers under them, of a more 
extensive authority than the military tribunes. 
This gave rise to the institution of the Legati, 
who commanded in chief under the general, 
and managed all affairs by his permission. 
We find them sometimes at the head of one 
legion, sometimes of three or four, and some- 
times of only part of a legrion. Their office 
was accounted very honourable, insomuch that 
the greatest men of the state, and even such 
•• htd been consuls and dictators, did not 
disdaiu to accept of it. The great Fabius, as 
ia well known, was hia son^s Uentenant; 
«id Seipio Africanua aerved in the same ca- 
paeity under the- consul his brother. The 
Aiimber was aceording to the generars plea- 
mn, on whom alona the choica dapended ; 



and it appears, that they commaoded nnder 
him, and received his orders, as lieutenant- 
generals in our armiea serve under the gene» 
ralissimo. In the abaenee of the consal, or 
proconsul, they had the honour of asing ^ 
the fasces, and were intrusted with the sama 
charge as the officer whom they repr^ 
sented. 

XIII. Having thus sufficiently explained 
how the armies of the Roman peopie were 
formed, and the diflferent degrees of rank and 
military service that prevailed in them, it is 
time to consider a little more particuiarly 
wherein their strength consisted, and to what 
they were indebted for that suporiority, which 
rendered them victorious over the troops of 
all other nations. The first thing that ofieis 
itself to our observation here is, the nature and 
form of the legion ; whose cbntrivance was so 
admirable, that Vegetius thinks nothing less 
than a god could inspire the idea of it. The 
soldiers of which it was composed, were armed 
with weapons of a heavier and stronger kind 
than those of other nations, as we shall haTO 
occasion to show more at large in the nezt 
chapter. But because some things must he 
done in war, which a heavy body is not able 
to execute, it was thcrefore made to include 
within itself a band of light forces, whicb 
might bsue from it in order to provoke the 
enemy to battle, or draw back into it in case 
of necessity. It was likewise strengthened 
with cavalry, and with spearmen and slingers, 
to pursue those who fled, and complete the 
victory. The troops were all of dtfferent ex- 
perience and standing in the service, and 
80 mixed together in the cohorts that no party 
of Roman forces was without • sufficient 
number of veterans, to give life and vigoor 
to its operations. The number of men in a 
legion seems likewise to have been the eflect 
of a wise policy. For these amounting to 
foiir thousand five hundred, formed a con- 
siderahle body of troops, animated by one and 
the same spirit, and who, from their mutual 
relation among themselves, would take a near 
interest in each other's preservation. Thej 
were in efiect men of the same regiment, and 
had all that zeal and concern for one another, 
which is usual among those lesser divisione 
of oor troops. 

XIY. The Marquis de Feuquire, in hifl 
Memoirs, observes, that, the regiments of 
which modem annies consist, are not 
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ij ■trong io Uie number of mmi. He thinks 
it raiffht do well to fonn them of severel 
battalione ; becenae «aeh t multitude of differ- 
mki bodies, without tny immediate tie among 
thmnaeWea, aeems directly contrarj to that 
onion and aubordination, which constitutea 
di0 great beauty of miliUiy discipline. It is 
eertain that troope always ezert themselves 
more in behalf of those of the same regiment, 
tfaao where the party for which they are en. 
gaged belong to a different division. This the 
Bomans were fnlly sensible of, and had an 
eye to it particularly in the constitution of their 
legion. It was doubtless of great advantage 
to them in a day of battle, that their lines 
were made up of a few large bodies, linked 
together by the strongest military ties, and 
nearly interested in each other*s preservation. 
Nor did the number of men in these bodies 
render them unwieldy or unmanageable ; be- 
enuse being judiciously disposed into cohorts, 
they could be commanded with the same ease, 
and were no less nimble in thetr operations, 
Ihan if they had formed so many independent 
battalions. And here it is worthy of notice, 
that in drawing up the army, the troops were 
■o disposed, as tended wonderfully to their 
mutual support and encouragement For as 
the Romans commonly fought in three lines, 
M in every one of these lines, tbe soldiers 
were always so posted, as to be sustsined by 
others of the saihe legion. This was owing 
to the roanner of forming the lines, not by en. 
tire legions, but by the different military 
Offders that composed the legions. The Has- 
tati were placed in the first line, the Principes 
in the second, and the Triarii in the third. 
By this means the Hastati of every legion 
were supported by the Principes of thc same 
legion, and these again by the Triarii. What 
•pirit and confidence this must add to the 
troopa, and how effectually in would tend to 
preserve them from slsughter, when any 
particuiar line was broken, will be evident 
opon the least reflection. It is found by ex- 
perience, that soldiers never fight better, nor 
•zert a greater share of courage, than when 
tbey know themselves to be well supported ; 
and if at last they are obliged to give way, 
yet still the retreat is mantged with less 
lerror and confusion. The Romans, in case of 
• repolse, retired through the intervals of the 
fioes behind them; and these consisting of 
neo of the same legion, advanced imme. 



diatelv to their relief, and doubtless would 
do every thing in their power to preserve their 
fellows. This kept up the spirits of thoae 
that fled, prevented their throwing away their 
arms, and encouraged them to rally and renew 
the charge. 

XV. There was also another advantage in 
the constitution of the legion, arising from the 
several military orders of which it was com- 
posed, with their division into maniples and 
companies. For these being very numerous, 
and diflfering in point of rank and superiority, 
opened a large field for preferment, and 
ihereby excited an incredible ardour and emo- 
lation among the troops. A private soldier, 
after passing through the different military 
orders, came to be a centurion among the 
Hastati ; and rising from one maniple to ano- 
ther, was at length promoted into the rank 
of the Principes. Thence, by a like gradation, 
he reached the order of the Triarii ; and in 
time attaincd the dignity of Primipilus. Nor 
was he even obliged to stop here. For •■ 
military merit was every thing at Rome, it 
seldom failed to raise those who possessed it, 
in any eminent degree, to the first dignitiea 
of the state. The manner loo in which pro. 
motions were made, seems wonderfully calcu. 
lated for the advancement of true braveiy. 
Every higher order of ofllicers created thoae 
next below them, and so in train continually, 
through all the diflerent steps of the service. 
As thereforo the persons on whom tho choice 
depended, had the best opportunities of 
knowing the merits of the several competi. 
tors, and were likely to be determined by 
that alone, in a matter that so nearly concem- 
ed their own honour and safety, it is natural 
to suppose, that every one would endeavour 
to recommend himself by such qualificationa, 
as rendered him truly worthy of the place to 
which he aspired. This progressive choice 
of oflScers, which established so just a subor. 
dination in the army, and gave a great ae- 
cendant to the principal commanders, con- 
tributed more than any thing to the perfection 
of military discipline. It is worth while to 
oboerve how gradually the Romans proceeded 
herein. The people, or state, elected the two 
consuls ; the consuls chose the military tri 
bunes ; the mtlitary tribunea, the centuriona : 
and the centurions, their veztllarii tnd tergi- 
ductors. This method opened the fairest 
prospect to valour, and tended to beget that 
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tpirit among the troops, which is of all othen 
the happiest that can be raiaed in an army, an 
tmulation to aurpaas each other in desenring 
honours. 

XVI. What we haye hitherto said regards 
chiefly the form and structure of the legion. 
Let us now consider the quality of the troops 
of which it was composed. None but citizens 
were admitted into this body, and of all these 
the tribunes had their choice, from seventeen 
to forty-five years of age. We are to observe, 
however, that it was not every cilisen whom 
they judgcd worthy of this honour. By the 
institution of the Centut, the whole Roman 
people were divided into distinct classes, found- 
ed on a valuation of their estates. Those of 
the sixth and lowest class, consisting of the 
poorer citizens, useful only by stocking the 
commonwealth with children, were not allowed 
to serve in the army. The Romans were for 
having soldiers, whose real interest in the pre- 
■ervation of the state, would prompt them to 
act with zeal in its defence. They had every 
one their portion of land, and for the most part 
tived in the country, to improve and cultivate 
it with their own hands. Thus accustomcd 
to the toil of husbandry, to endure sun, rain, 
and haily to handle heavy instruments, dig 
trenches, and carry burdens ; when they entered 
the service they only changed their arms and 
tools, and came with bodies inured to labour, 
and seasoned to all the fatigues of the (ield. 
Ilesides, as war was the proper profession of 
this people, and what they were all obliged to 
t.Tigage in, as soon as they reached the age for 
boaring arms, military exercises made an es- 
sential part of tbeir education. They were 
trained up in them from their infancy, and 
had a space of ground within the city, called 
the Campus Martius, where, as if actually in 
the field, they formed themselves to all the 
branches of the service. Afier their fatigues 
they plunged into- the Tiber, to accustom 
themselves to swimming, and cleanse away 
the dust and sweat Hence the Romans were 
never obliged, on any sudden emergency, to 
commit the hononr and safety of the state to a 
raw undisciplined multitude. They had always 
a sufiicient number of men in readiness, trained 
and habituated to war, for the forming and re- 
cruiting their armies. 

XVII. In reading the histoiy of ancient 
commonwealths, we can hardly forbear fancy- 
ing, that we peruse the annals of a '«et of men 



altogether different from ourselves. The pro. 
digious fortune to which the Romans attained, 
seems incredible to us. We are amazed to lee 
that republic, from an obscnre inconsideraU* 
village, rising insensibly to power, extending 
her dominion over Italy, and at last rendering 
herself mistress of the universe : to behold her 
citizens, even those of weight and authori^ ia 
the administration, serving as private men in 
her armies ; and to find that soldiers, who in 
our days are the dregs of every nation, were 
in that commonwealth made up of the verj 
same people, who, at home, in times of peaee^ 
created magistrates, enacted laws, and obliged 
the senate itself to submit to their decisionai 
Nor is it less a matter of wonder when we 
consider the number and greatness of her 
armies. It is evident, by experience, with re- 
spect to modem times, than a European prinoe, 
who has a million of subjccts, cannot, without 
destroying himself, kecp up and maintain aboTe 
ten thousand men. But when we look into 
the affairs of ancient states, especially those of 
Sparta, Athens, and Rome, the case appeaie 
to be quite otherwise. We thcre find, that thie 
proportion between the soldiers and the rest of 
the people, which is now as one to a hun* 
dred, could not in them be less than as one to 
eight. Rome was yet confined within very 
narrow bounds, when the Latins having re- 
fused to succour her with the troops which hed 
been stipulated, ten legions were , presently 
raised in the city alone. And if we examine 
the histories of Athcns and Sparta, we shall 
there meet with instances no less surprising, 
of powerful and numerous armies, when com- 
pared with the extent of thcir territories. 

XVIII. To account, in some measore, for 
so wonderful a re^olution in the course of ho. 
man affairs, it behooves us to call to mind, that 
the founders of ancient commonwealths hed 
taken care to make an equal distribution of 
lands, and that the several portions were aL 
lotted to individuals, upon condition of aenr. 
ing the state in her wars. This circumstance 
alone raised a nation to power, gave strcngth 
to its armies, and made it a well regulated 
society. By this it became equally the intereet 
of every member of the commonwealth. and 
that a very great interest too, to exert him. 
self in defence of his country. Romulae, 
after assigning one part of the Roman territoij 
to the ezpenses of religious worship, and an. 
other to the xmm of the state, divided the re» 
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•Mifider mto thirty portioiui, to mnswer to the 
Jufty Curim, Under the commonwealih, in 
proportion m the publie domain increased, it 
ww the conitant pmtice of the lenate, for 
■rrorml agea, to allot part of the conquered 
kads to the use of the poor citizens, and share 
itequally among them. This was what at 
int enabled Rome to soar ahove ita humble 
condition ; «nd the people were strongly sen- 
siUe of it, eren in their comipted state. We 
find them constantly struggling for an agrarian 
Uw, and contriTing means to check the artifices 
•f thoee who endeavoured to elude it. The 
aTOwed patrons of liberty considered this law 
m tbe main bulwark of the state, and were ever 
■oonding in the ears of the senate, the mis- 
efaiefii to which they exposed themselves by 
tbe violation of it. Tell me, would Tiberius 
Gracchus say to the nobles, which is the most 
valuable character, that of a citizen, or of a 
perpetual slave 1 Who is most useful, a 
•oldier, or a man entirely unfit for war 1 Will 
J4II1, merely for the sake of enjoying a few 
Bore acres of land than your fellow-citizens, 
qoite lay aside the hopes of conquering the 
vest of the world, or be ezposed to see your- 
•elves dispossessed, by the enemy, of those 
▼ery lands which you refuse us ? 

XIX. And in fact we find, that in propor- 
tion as the Romans deviated froro this great 
mod original principle of government, afiairs 
hegan to wear the very same face, under 
which they appear in our days. The avarice 
of aome, and the lavish profuseness of others, 
oecaaioned the land to become the property of 
• few. Immediately arts were introduced, to 
•Qpply the reciprocal wants of the rich and 
poor ; by which means but very few soldiers 
or dtizens were to be seen. For the revenuet 
of the lands, that had before been employed 
to support the latter, were now wholly be- 
slowed on slaves and artificers, wbo adminis- 
tered to the luxury of the new proprietors. But 
it was impossible that people of this cast should 
be good soldiers^ they being cowardly knd ab- 
ject, already corrupted by the luxury of cities, 
•nd often by the very art they professed. Be- 
■dea, as they might reap the fruits of their in- 
dostry in cvery clime, and could not properly 
coU any country their own, they had no suf- 
ftcient tie to bind them to its defence. Nor 
was this revolution peculiar to the repuhlic 
of Rome. Sparta before her had experienced 
tlio like vicissitude. Lycurgus lefk no less 
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than thirty thousand citizens behind him, who 
in the time of Agis and Cleomenes were 
reduced to seven hundred, scarce an eighth 
part of whom was possessed of landa. Tho 
rest were no more than a cowardly populaco» 
These two kings undertook to revive the an- 
cient laws on this occasion, and from that timo 
Lacedemonia rocovered its ibrroer power, and 
again became formidable to all the states of 
Greece. Had Tiberius and Caius Gracchus 
equally succeeded in their design of reform 
ing the Roman comroonwealth, the loss of 
liberty, and all the miseries consequent upon 
it, niight have been prevented. But their 
untimely fatediscouraging others from engaging 
in the same cause, Rome soon after, instead of 
being defended by, became a prey to, ber own 
legions. Nor ought we to wonder, if men who 
had no property in the state, and might hopo 
more from its overthrow than preservatiooy 
were easily induced to conspirc its ruin. 

XX. But the equal distribution of lands, 
was not that alone which gave strength to the 
armies of Romc. There wcre other circum- 
stances, peculiar to the times and constituliou 
of that republic, which contributcd not a little 
to its grandeiir. The trade of a soldier waa 
not then, as in our days, a slavery for lifc, a^ 
tended with infinite fatigue, and scarce any 
profil. As the art of exactly fortifying places 
was little known, and less practised, national 
quarrels were decided by battle, and one 
gained, often put an end to the war. Hence 
the service was, properly speaking, little more 
than so manj^ summer campaigns. The ar* 
mies were renewed yearly, and for several agea 
never kept the fidd during the winter. A 
battle comroonly was attended with the con- 
quest of an entiri^ province or kingdoro; and 
the pillage got in over-running the enemy's 
country, was often Qot only sufiScient to enrich 
the conquerors, but sometimes even served to 
aggrandize their posterity. At the close of the 
campaign, the soldiers were dismissed, every 
one to his own bome, to look after his domes- 
tic afiairs, and cultivate his inheritance. Thus 
there were roany inducements to a military life : 
the short dnration of the service, the prospect 
of wealth and afiSuence, to which it often con- 
ducted ; the necessity of defending their own 
possessions ; and the hope of ac«iuiring new 
ones from the enemy. For as we have already 
obeerved, it was the constant practice of the 
■enate, for aeveral •ges to •ssign p^rt of tho 
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eonqaered lands to the ase of the poor citizens ; 
either dividing it amoug thoee who had no pa- 
trimony of their own, or granting an additional 
allowance to such whoae inheritance was but 
Bcanty. In our timet the condition of a soldier 
U very differcnt. National quarreU are not 
now docided by battles, but most commonly 
by flieges, which ipins oat the war to an im- 
moderate length, and occasions an infinite loss 
of men. Towns are seldom taken by storm, 
or abandoned to be plundered, but given up 
by capitulation, and the inhabitants left in the 
quiet possession of their properties. A country 
ezposed to pillage redeems itself by contribu- 
tions, no part of which comes into the hands 
of the private men, whose pay at the same 
time is so small, that the meanest occupation 
yields a far greater income. Thus the miseries 
of hunger, heat, and cold, which are inoepa- 
rable from a military life, the certainty of 
blows, and the uncertainty of plunder, render 
the usual parts of war full of suflferings 
and dangers, and of little or no profit to the 
soldiers. 

XXI. Indeed in the latter times of the com- 
monwealth, war began to partake of those 
inconveniences, with which it is attended in 
the present age. But then the encourage- 
ments they had to face the dangerA of the ser- 
▼ice, and the high honoura to which it paved 
the way, made all difficulties vanish and dis- 
appear. For as the Romans devoted them- 
selves entirely to tho profession of arms, and 
considered it as the only study worthy their 
care, they omitted no methods to recommend 
and place it in esteem. Innumerablc rewards 
and distinctions were invented, suited to the 
different stations of men, and the sevcral kinds 
of valour in which they might render thera- 
selves conspicuous. Magistracips and dignities 
were almost always conferred, according to the 
reputation of the candidate for bravery in war. 
And at the same time that military merit never 
failed to promote the person in whom it was 
lodged, no one was capable of civil employ- 
meftt in the commonwealth, who had not served 
in the army at least ten years. We are not 
therefore to wonder, that amidst so many in- 
eentives, which rendered the life of a soldier 
no( only honourabie, but in some measure 
necessary, multitudes flocked to the service 
and strove with emulation to be admitted into 
the legions. Interest and ambition are the 
two mling principles of human life ; and aa 



both conspired to nrge the Romans to war, it 
was easy for them to find armies, and to in* 
crease and multiply them at pleasure. Bot 
in our days, none of those motives operate 
upon the minds of men. The condition of • 
common soldier is of all others the most dee- 
picable ; and even with regard to officers of 
the first rank, long service is so far from 
being a recommendation to state-preferment, 
that they are on that very account, in the 
judgment of many, the less fit for civii em- 
ployments. 

XXII. But what chiefly contributed to 
the Btrength and greatiiess of the Romao 
armies, was the custora established by Romo» 
lus, of incorporating the vanquished nation% 
and admitting them to the privileges of citi* 
zens. Without this it would have been im« 
posbible for Rome to raise herself to ihat 
height of grandeur, to which in time she at- 
tained. The spirit of her citizens, tbe braveij 
of her troops, and the admirable discipline of 
her armies, might have enabled her to subject 
the nations around her, and extcnd her sway 
over a considerablc part of Italy ; but in pro* 
portion as she advanced in conquest, she would 
have becorae sensible of her own weaknesa; 
and the difficuUy of maintaining herself iii 
hcr new territories, whon they grew large 
cnough to employ the whole natural forces of 
the commonwcalth, would have eithcr made 
her drop all thoughts of farthcr empire, or 
forced her to have rccourse to mercenary 
troops, which have always in the end proved 
the ruin of those states, who were imprudent 
enough to venture upon so dangerous an ez- 
pedient. This is remarkably ezemplified in 
the history of Athens, Sparta, and Carthage. 
The two first of these cities acquired consi* 
derable dominion and authority in Greece, and 
for some time maintained themselves in the 
possession of that power, to which their 
valour, and abilities in war had raised them. 
But as the number of citizens in either state 
scldom exceeded thirty thousand, and they 
were unacquainted with the policy of incor- 
porating the vanquished nations, it was impoa- 
sible for them to enlarg^ their territories in 
any extensive degree. For great conquesti 
require great armies to maintain them, which 
cities so cdnstituted as Athens and Sparta* 
were not able to furnish. Accordingly we 
find, that when ambition prompted thom to 
undertakings beyond their strength, they 
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were to tu froni being able to increase their 
dominions, that their ^017 conquestt proved 
their min» and they snnk under the weight of 
thetr own greatnees. For the countries they 
Kad brought under subjection, not consider- 
cring themselves as part of the state, but rather 
•• tributaries and slaves, were glad of an op- 
portunity of shaking off the yoko ; and there- 
fofc seldoro failed to revolt, when they saw 
them engaged in any difficult war. By this 
means they were not only deprived of a con- 
siderable part of the revenues, at a time when 
tbey stood most in need of money and sup- 
plies; but obliged likewise to divide their 
forces, which was a great check upon their 
designs, and in the end so weakened them, 
tbat they were no longer able to maintain 
themselves in tbat grandeur and reputation 
they had acquired. 

XXIII. The case of Carthag^ was indeed 
aomewhat different. Thal commonwealth, by 
its riches and commerce, was able to set great 
armies on foot, and make extensive conquests. 
Bot as the genius of the citizens was turned 
more to traffic than war, .and as thcy never 
admitted the conqoered nations to the privi- 
leges of natural subjects, they were under a 
necessity of employing mercenary troops, 
both for enlarging their territoriefl, and hold. 
ing the vanqoished countries in obedience. 
Uence the many shocks and convulsions to 
which that state was liable. For as her 
armies bad no other tie to the republic, but 
that of their pay, tbey were easily induced to 
throw off tbeir allegiance, when any more ad- 
▼antageous prospect offered itself. Their re- 
▼olt more than once brought Carthage to the 
▼ery brink of destruction. Tnstead of con- 
tributing to secure the tranquillity of the tri- 
botary countries, they often spirited them up 
to rebellion ; and, which is indeed a neces- 
•ary consequence of employing mercenary 
troops, upon any sudden reverse of fortune, 
they were ever ready to abandon the servicc. 
Thus tbe Carthaginians, though absolute mas- 
ters at sea, possessed of immense territo- 
ries, and able to set on foot numeroue armies, 
were in reality ratber a rich than a powerful 
republic. They were successful indeed for a 
time against a nuraber of barbarous states and 
nationi, without discipline or experience in 
war ; but when thev came to enter the lists 
with a brave and a military people, their un- 
dertakings almoat a^ ways miacarried. Witn 



their many attem^ts upon Syracuse, the ex« 
tremity to which they were reduced by 
Agathocles; and the ease with which they 
were in a manner totally driven out of Sicily, 
hy Pyrrhus. Indeed in their first and second 
war with the Romans, they make a very con. 
siderable figure in history, whether we regard 
the greatness of their victories, or the strength 
of their armies. But the merit of that seems 
rather owing to the abilities of their generals, 
than to the intrinsic power of the common- 
wcslth itself. Accordingly, in the third Punic 
war, when they had neither a Hamilcar, nor 
a Hannibal at the head of their troops, they 
in a very short time fell a prey to their 
enemies. 

XXIV. But now tbe Romans, by the 

admirable policy of incorporating the van» 

quished nations, avoided all the inconveni- 

ences to which the above-mentioned cities 

were liable, and built their greatness upon a 

sure foundation. The forces of the state in- 

creased with their territories, insomuch that 

it is amazingto consider, in how sbort a time, 

from small beginnings, they rose to an incre. 

dible multitude of citizens. The conquered 

provinces wcre so far from being an incum* 

brance upon them, by exhausting their strength 

in guardii and garrisons, that, on the contrary, 

they became real parts of the commonwealth, 

and contributed greatly to her power, by 

augmenting her revenoes, and adding to the 

«umher of her subjects. Tbus, in proportion 

as Rome grew in greatness, and stood in need 

of mighty armies to support tbe weight of her 

enterprises, she found within herself an inex- 

baustible stock of men and ricbes, and without 

having recourse to mercenary troops, could 

furnisb more than sufficient to answer all the 

demands of tbe state. Polybius, wben he 

coraes in speak of tbe war with \he Italic 

Gauls, takes occasion to describe the migbty 

preparations made by the Romans, to oppose 

tbat formidahle enemy. We there find, that 

the forces of the commonwealth, at tbat time, 

amounted to about seven hundred thousand 

foot, and seventy tbousand horse. Comparo 

this account with the bistories of Athens and 

Sparta, and it vrill soon appear, what a disad. 

vantage these two states lay under, for want 

of such an institution as tbat of Romulua. 

For as tbey never admitted tbe vanquished 

nations to the rigbt of citizens, but always re- 

duced them to the condition of tributariesy th« 
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nraltitude of their conquoflti senred only to 
•nUrge their territories, without mdding to 
the number of their natural suhjecta. Hence 
even in the most flourishing period of their 
greatness, they could seldom bring into the 
field above thirty thousand men. Rome, on 
the other hand, by a contnury policy, increaaed 
daily in the multitude of her citizena, and 
in time waa enabled to furniah out armiea, 
adequate to the conqueat of the univerae. 



CHAP. III. 

OF TH£ ARMS AND DISCIFLINE OF THE 
ROMANS. 



I. It 18 generally allowed among the writers 
upon the art of war, that aa in many other 
things, ao particularly in their arms, the Ro- 
mana excelled all other nationa. I ahall not 
here confine myaelf to the usual diatinction 
into offenaive and defensive, but rather de- 
acribe them according to the aeveral military 
ordera of which the legiona were compoaed. 
By the velite» we are to understand all the 
light-armed troops of the commonwealth, of 
whatever rank and denomination. They were 
equipped with bowa, alinga, javelins, a Spanish 
aword, a buckler, and a helroet The bow is 
of very remote antiquity, and haa I een used 
by almost all nationa. Crete in particular 
waa famous for ita excellent archera. It does 
not aeem to have been much regarded by the 
Romana in the earliest timea of the repuhlic, 
and when it waa aAerwarda introduced, was 
confined chiefly to the auxiliary troopa. We 
find, however, in the deecription of battles. fre- 
quent mention made of the aatrittarii ; and it 
appears, that they aometimea contributed not a 
little to the victory. The aling waa also an 
inatrument of war much uaed by many na* 
tiona. The Baleareana eapecially, who in- 
habited the islanda now ralled Majorca and 
Minorca, are beyond all othera celebrated for 
their expertneaa at thia wcapon. Thoy were 
■o attentive in exercising their youth in the uae 
of it, that they did not give them their food in a 
moming till they hit a mark. These Baleareana 
wcre much employed in the armiea of the Car. 
thaginiana and Romana, and greatly contributed 
to the gaining of victoriea. Livy mentiona aome 
dtiea of Achaia, particularly Eg^um, Patre, 
and Dyma, whoae inhabitanta were atill more 
deztroiM at the aling than tfae Baleareana. 



They threw atonea farther, and with 
force and eertainty, never failing to hit wliat 
part of the face they pleaaed. Their alinga diau 
charged stonea with ao much foroe, that nci. 
ther buckler nor head-pieoe coold rcaiat their 
impetuosity. Inatead of atonea, thej ■ome- 
times charged the aling witlt baila of letd, which 
it carried much farthery woA with graaler im- 
petuosity. The javelin, or hatta, waa tlie 
proper missiv^ weapon of the velite», It wm 
a kind of dart not unltkemn «rrow, tlie wood of 
which waa generally three feet long, and om 
inch thick. The point waa four inchea loof, 
and tapered to ao fine an end, that it bent «t 
the first stroke in such a manner, aa to be oi^ 
leaa to the enemy. Every man carried aeven 
of them to battle. The Spanish aword waa for 
a close encounter. The Romana judged thia 
weapon the fittest for execution, aa having both 
edge and point. It was short, of ezcellent 
temper, and in shape not unlike a Turkiah 
scimitar, only aharper at the point. Livy tella 
us, that though it was principally intended fbr 
stabbing, it would yet serve likewise to cut off 
arms. Irgs, and heads at a blow. The buckler 
or parma, was of a round form, about three 
feet in diameter, and made of wood, covered 
with leather. The helmet, called gaUa, or 
galerti», was a light casque for the head, geneu 
rally made of the skin of some wild beasta, to 
appear the more terrible. 

II. The arms of the hastatij principety and 
triarii, were in a great measure the same ; 
for which reason we shall nnt divide them in 
our deacription, but speak of them altogether. 
Those most deserving our notice are the aword, 
thc scutvmf the pilitm, iheff alea, and the loricom 
The swnrd was the same aa that of the velitet, 
and therefore requires not any particular de. 
scription here. It waa usual with the Romana 
to wear it on the right side, that they might 
be the more at liberty to manage their shielda. 
In ancient monuments however we somptimee 
meet with it on the left. The scuttim was a 
buckler of wood, oblong, and bending inward 
like a half cylinder. It» parts were joined to- 
gether with little plates of iron, and the whole 
waa covered with a bulPs hide. An iron ring 
went round it without, to keep 00" tlows ; and 
another within, to hinder it from taking any 
damage by lying on the ground. In the 
middle waa an iron boas, or vmbo, jutting out, 
very«aerviceable to glance off stonea and darta, 
and aometimea to preaa violently upon the 
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ly, and drive all before them. It appean 
thftt theee bucklen were large enough to cover 
almoet tha whole body. Poljbius makes them 
four feet long, and two and a half broad. And 
in Livy we mael with eoldien who stood on the 
gnard, aonMtimef aleeping with their head laid 
on their ahieldt having ftzed ihe other part of 
it on the earth. 8ome make the tcutwn the 
same wilh the el$peu*: but thia ia evidently a 
miitake ; sinoe in the inatitntion of the centut, 
by Serriue TuUiue, we find the clypeut given 
to thoee of the firet claae, and the tcutum to 
thoae of the eecond. In fact, the acutum was 
fcuig and aquare, and came at lait to be ihe 
only shield of the heavj-armed troopt. The 
clypeu9 was of a smaller size, and quite round, 
belonging more properly to other nations, 
thottgh for some time used by the Romans. 

IIL Thiepilum was a missive weapony which 
in a charge they darted at the enemy. It 
was commonly four-square, but sometimes 
round; composed of a piece of wood about 
three cubits long, and a slip of iron of the 
aame length, hooked and jagged at ihe end. 
They took abundance of care in joining the 
two parts together, and did it so artificially» 
that it would sooner break in the iron itself, 
than in the joint. Every man had two of these 
pila^ which they discharged at the enemy be- 
fore they came to close fight. When they had 
neither time nor room they.threw it upon the 
ground, and charged the enemy sword in hand. 
Bfariusi in the Cimbrian war, contrived th&<e 
pila afler a new fashion. For whereas before 
the head was fastened to the wood with two 
iron pins, he sufiered one of them to remain 
as it was, and puUing out the other, put a 
weak wooden peg in its place. By this means, 
when it stuck in the enemy's shield it did not 
stand outright as formerly : but the wooden 
peg breaking, the javelin hung down, and 
sticking fast by its crooked point, drew after 
it the shield. Next to the pilum we mentioned 
the gaUa, This was a head-pieco, or morion, 
coming down to the shoulders. It was either 
of iron or brass, open before, and leaving the 
lace uncovered. Some of them were so con- 
triTed, that they might be let down, on occa- 
aion, to cover the face. Upon the top was the 
criftOf or crest, in adorning of which the 
aoldiers took great pride. In the time of Poly- 
hitts ihey wore plumes of feathers, dyed of 
▼arious colours, to render them beautiful to 
their fnendsi and terrible to their eoemies. 



The officers in particular were eztremely ca 
rious and splendid in their cresti, which weio 
usually worked in gold and silver, and so con- 
trived as to represent animals of various kinds, 
lions, leopards, tigers, and grifiins. If we 
might Bpeak of thoee of foreign commanders, 
the crest of king Pyrrhus, as Tery singular, 
would deserve our notice. It was made, ao- 
cording to Plutarch's description, of two goats' 
horns. Alezander the Oreat, as he is repro- 
sented on ancient medals, wore a crest of tho 
same nature. 

IV. We come now to the lorica, which was 
a defensive armour for the body, as the g-alea 
was for the head and neck. In our languaga 
it is called the cuirass, and was generally made 
of leather, coverec^ with plates of iron in tho 
form of scales, or iron rings twisted within one 
another in tbe form of chains. These are 
what we call coats of mail, in Latin, lorica ho' 
mit cofuerta, or hamata, Sometimes the cuip 
rass consisted of thongs, with which the soldier 
was girt from the arm-pits to the waist, and 
whence probably it took the name of lorica^ 
from lorum, a thong or strap of leather. Wo 
find likewise that it was oftentimes a sort of 
linen cassock, made with many folds, which 
resisted, or very much broke the force of 
blows. Amongst the Grecks this piece of ai^ 
mour had the name of thorax, and was mada 
either of iron or brass, in two pieces, which 
were fastened upon the sides by bucklea. 
Alexander lefl the cuirass only the two piecea 
which covered the breast, that the fear of be* 
ing wounded on the back, which had no de* 
fence, might prcTent the soldiers from flying» 
Some of these cuirasses were of so hard a metal» 
as to be absolutely proof against weapons» 
Zoilus, an excellent artist in this way, ofiered 
two of them to Demetrius Poliorcetes. T* 
show ihe excellency of them, he caused a daxt 
to be discharged from a catapulsa, at the dia- 
tance of only twenty-aix paces ; which, though 
it struck the cuirass with the utmost Tiolenoo^ 
yet made no impression, and scarce kfi tho 
least mark behind iu Afler all it must bo 
owned, that the thorax of the Greeks was 
much less capable of motion, agility, and 
force ; whereas the girts of leather, succea- 
sively covering each other, lefi the Romaii 
soldier entire liberty of action, and fitting him 
like a vest, defended him against darts. Tha 
poorer soldiers, who were rated under a thoQ- 
sand drachms, instead of tha {srica, woro % 
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peetoraUf or breaBtpIate of thin brass, about 
twelve inchet square ; and this, with what has 
been already describedy and greail^s and gaunt- 
lets upon their lega and arms, which were 
eommon likewise to the rest, rendered them 
eompletely armed. 

y. What we have hitherto said regarda only 
the foot It if now time to epeak of the 
caTalry^who atfirstwere but very indiflTerently 
mrmedy either for ofTence or defence. They 
Qted only a round ehield, with a helmet on 
their head, and a couple of javelins in their 
hand, great part of the body being left without 
defence. But as soon as they found the many 
inconveniences to which they were hereby ex- 
posed, they began to arm themselves like the 
Orecian horse, or rouch in the manner of their 
own foot, only thcir shield was a little shorter 
and squarer, and their lance or javelin thicker, 
with spikes at each end, that if one miscar- 
ried, the other might be serviceable. It is 
emarkable, and what indeed we are hardly 
able to coroprehend, that amongst the ancients, 
the horse had neither stirrups nor saddle. 
Education, exercise, and habit, bad accustomed 
tbem not to want those aids, and even not 
to perceive that there was any occasion for 
them. There were some horsenien. such w 
the Numidians, wbo did not know so much as 
the use of bridles to guide their horses : and 
who, notwithstanding, by their voice only, or 
the use of the heel or spur, made thero ad- 
▼ance, fall back, stop, turn to the right or left ; 
in a word, perform all the evolutions of the 
best disciplined cavalry. Sometimea, having 
two horses, they leaped froro one to the other, 
•▼en in the heat of battle, to ease the first wben 
fiitigued. These Numidians, as well as the 
Parthians, were never more terriblo than when 
they seemed to fly through fear and cowardice. 
For then, facing suddenly about, they dis- 
diarged their darts or arrows upon the enemy, 
and often put them to flight with great slaugh- 
ter. The Romans were more than once sur- 
prised by these unexpected attacks, and on 
•ome occasions sufiGsred considerably. But 
they at last found out a method of securing 
thomselves, bj holding theur targets over their 
lieadB, and forming what historians call the 
tetiudo, It was to this invention that Marc 
Antony owed the preservation of his anny, 
wben miscaifying in his expedition against the 
Parthiana, he fonnd himself oUiged to retieat 
into Byria hefore a gieat bodj of their hone. 



VI. These were the arms with which the 
Romans conquered the world : and I believe 
it will be readily owned, that they were admi- 
rably well calculated both for defending them- 
selves, and oflending their enemies. Polybius, 
in more places than one, gives them the ad- 
vantage in this respect over all other nations, 
and expreftsly affirms, that the many victories 
they ohtained over the Gauls was owing en- 
tirely to the superiority of their arms. It is 
true the cutting swords of that people terrified 
them greatly at first, and was the cause of a 
fatal overthrow. But they soon leamt from 
experience what a contemptible weapon that 
was, when employed in close fight against 
troops substantially armed for defence : for the 
Gauls, to give force and vigour to their blowa, 
were obliged to avoid too near an approach to 
the enemy, that they might have room to wield 
their swords. Their first ranks therefore onlj 
could do execution, because the Romans, 
knowing their safety to lie in close fight, ad- 
vanced continually under cover of their shiekls, 
and crowded upon them in snch manner, that 
they ieii them not sufiScient space for the free 
use of their weapons. It is besides observed, 
that the swords of the Gauls were of so ill a 
temper, as after two or three strokes to stand 
bent in theirhands, and thereby become whollj 
useless to them, if they had not time to straigh^ 
en thero on the ground with their feet This 
was not to be expected in the heat of fight 
against an eneroy that pressed so haid ; eo 
that the Roroans closing in with them, stabbed 
them in the face and breast with their pointed 
swords, and made terrible slaughter. The 
Chevalier Folard is astonished, that under all 
these disadvantages, his countrymen should 
obtain so many victories over the Romans. 
He can hardly forbear fancying, that, had 
they so far improved by their defeats, as to 
change the fashion of their weapons, and ann 
themselves after the manner of their adver* 
saries, we should not have heard so much 
of the boasted exploits and conquests of 
that people. Be that as it will, it is certain 
the Gauls wanted neither bravery, nor militaij 
conduct, and, if we ezcept the single aiticle 
of their arms, showed themselves on manj 
occasions no waj infSBrior to the Romana. 

VII. But let ns now compare their anni 
with those of the Greeks. Here, it must be 
owned, the advantage does not appear ao ma- 
niftit Manj aie rather of opinioii, tbat tbe 
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Greeki flzceUed the Romane in this reepect. | coosisting of lizteen hundred 



The Eui of Oirery putiealtrly, in his Trea- 
tieo of tho Art of War, wonders ntuch that 
the RommDs, who borrowed moet of their wea- 
pone, whether offeneiTe or defensive, from 
Che Greeke, did not also follow their example 
in famishing eoiBe of their infantry with long 
pikes, which he obeerres are the best ofien- 
Mve arms, either to charge or defend, and of 
•zeellent nse against horse. It it well known 
that the Macedonian phalanx, to which Philip 
and Alczander were indebted for most of thcir 
▼ictories, fonght always with this weapon. 
One woald therefore be apt to think, that an 
experienee so moch in its favour, could not 
baTc failed of recommending it powerfuUy to 
the Romans. And yet it is certain, that aAer 
making trial of it for some time, they laid it 
aside as incommodious, ordering the hastati, 
who at first were equipped with it, and thence 
took their name, to arm themselves after the 
iashion of the rest of the legionary foot. This 
€oold not arise from any scrupulouf attach- 
ment to their own customs, or dislike of foreign 
manners ; because no people were ever less 
tenacious in this respect, or sbowed a greater 
readiness to adopt the institutions of other na- 
tions, when they saw any real benefit Ukely 
to aecroe from them. The principal reason 
oeeme to have been, that they found the nse 
of the weapon incompatible with that of the 
shield. For as it necessarUy required to be 
managed with both hands, those who fought 
with it were obliged to lay aside the buckler ; 
which piece of armoor appeared to the Romans 
of greater consequenoe thsn the pike, because 
this last was in some measure snpplied by the 
sword and javeUn. If we might jodge of things 
by the event, the Romans reasoned very justly 
oo this occasion ; since without the assistance 
of the pike, they not only gained greater and 
Bore numeroos victoriee than the Macedonian 
phalanz, bnt even beat that very phalanx it^ 
■el^ oo formidable by the ose of this wea- 
pon. As this is a very curious and interesting 
sabjoct, and capable of fumishing many oseful 
reflections in reUtioo to the andent artof war, 
it wiU not, I beUeTO, be disagreeable to the 
fsader, if we enlargo a Uttle apon it 

VIII. The Macedoniao phalaoz was a body 
•f aizteeo thonsaod meo, armed with pikes, 
Ibar and twenty feet long, which historians do- 
scribe under the oame of 9an99m. This eorps 
was ffaneraUy divided into tta battiliona, «loh 



men, a hon- 
dred in front, and sixteen deep. To form 
some idea of their strength and order of battle, 
we need only reflect upon what passed a few 
centuries ago in Europe, when Italy was a 
continual theatre of war, by reason of the dif- 
ferent pretensions of France, Spain, and tho 
Emperor. The battaUons of Switserland were 
then in g^eat reputation, and generally looked 
upon as the best iniantry in the world, chiefiy 
on account of the many victories they had 
gained by tbe pike. They were forced at 
first to have recourse to this weapon, in order 
to secure theroselves against the ambition of 
the German princes, who were daily making 
attempts npon their Uberty. For these prineoa 
being rich, and able to bring into the field a 
numerons cavalry, the Switzers, whose wholo 
strengtb, on the contrary, lay in their foot, saw 
themselves under a necessity of contriving 
arms, that might defend them against tho 
enemy's borae. None appeared so proper for 
this purpose as the pike; and so successfiil 
were they, by the perfection they attained to 
in the use of it, and their admirable orders and 
discipline, that with fifteen or twenty thousand 
foot, they would often venture to attack a vast 
body of horse, and generally came ofi* victo- 
rious. From that time the pike became fa- 
mous, and was introduced into all the armiea 
of Eorope. We find that they usually had 
one half of their infantry shot, and the other 
half pikes ; and it is particularly deserving of 
oor notice, that for several ages, the chief de- 
pendence of the general in a day of battle 
seems to have been upon the pikes. By de- 
grees the musket began to prevail over the 
pike ; yet gained ground so very slowly, that 
it is not much above half a century, since we 
find one third of the infantry stiU pikes. 

IX. But thoogh the pike was found to be 
of admirable service io engagements with 
horse, experience constantly made it appear, 
that it was by no means sufiScient against a 
resolute and well-srmed infantry. For as 
thb weapon required to be managed witli both 
hands, and therefore necessarily excluded 
the ose of the target, thoee who carried it 
were left altogether without defence, it, in 
the coorse of an engagement, the enemy 
shoald ehanea to get within their pikea. 
Hence the generals who were aoquainted 
wiln thii weaknese in the Swias battaUons^ 
and oonld bnaff their troopa to praaa th 
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' charge Tigoroutly, Mldom failed of defeating 
tliein with great slaaghter. We ha^e a re- 
markahle exaraple of it in the caae of Coant 
Carmignola, general to Philip Viconti, Duke 
of Milan. That hraTe officer being aent 
against a body of eighteen thousand Switzers, 
with only siz thousand hone, and a few foot, 
adTanced holdly to the encounter ; but though 
the attack was resolute and well conducted, 
he wai repulaed with coneiderable loss. Car- 
mignola quickly perceived the advantage 
which the enemy had in their foot over his 
hoTse. As he was a man of determined 
courage, and rather roused than dispirited hy 
the check he had lately received, he soon ral- 
lied his men, and led them on again to the 
charge. When he came within a certain 
diitance, he ordered his cavalry to dismount ; 
and engaging the Switzers smartly in that 
posture, put them all to the rout, and most 
of them to the aword. Only three thou- 
land were leA, who, finding themseWes past 
remedy, threw down their arms. It will 
be proper to take notice on this occasion, 
that the cavalry led by Carmignola were all 
men at arms, and therefore completely pro- 
Tided both for offence and defence. Now 
snch a body of troops was well enough able 
to deal with the Switzers, if they but once 
got close up with them, and came to use 
their swords. For then the enemy being 
without defensive arms, and deriving no as- 
sistance from their pikes, whose very length 
rendered them unserviceable, were ezposed 
to unavoidable slaughter. Considering, there- 
fore, the advantages and disadvantages on 
both sides, it will appear, that they who have 
no defensive arms are without remedy, if 
the enemy charges but home, and passes 
their pikes. This cannot miss to happen in 
•n engagement with resolute troops: be- 
cause battles always advancing, and the par- 
tiefl on each side * pressing on perpetually, 
they must of necessity come so near at last, 
as to reach one another with their swords ; 
and though some few perhaps may be killed 
or tumbled down by the pikes, yet those that 
•re behind, still pressing on, are suffident to 
etrry the victory. 

X. From these reasona it will be eaay to 
conceive, why Carmig^ola overcame, with so 
great a slaughter of the Switzers, and so little 
of hia own army. Nor is thia example sln- 
giilar in ita kind. We meet with many othen 



in history, all tending to demonftrate, that 
an infantry, armed with sworikB and bucklers, 
have great advantages over the pike. When 
Gonsalva was besieged in Barletta by the 
French, a detachment of Spanish foot wae 
sent out of Sicily, and landed in the kingdom 
of Naples, with ordera to march to his relief. 
Monsieur d'Aabigny had notice of their ap- 
proachy and went to meet them with hia men 
at arms and a body of about four thouaand 
Switzers. These laat pressed upon them 
with their pikes, and at first pnt them into 
some disorder; but the Spaniards, by thft 
help of their bucklers, and the agility of their 
bodies, having at length got under the pikes 
of the Switzers and so near that they coold 
come at them with their swords, defeated 
them with great slaughter, and very little 
loss on their own side. Every one knowe 
what terrible havoc waa made of the Switzen^ 
at the battle of Ravenna, and all upon the 
same account, the Spanish foot having goC 
to them with their awords : nay, it is certain 
they must have been all cut to pieces, had 
they not been happily rescued by the French 
horse, and yet the Spaniards, drawing them- 
selves into close order, bravely sustained the 
assaults of the cavalry, and retired without 
loss. It appears therefore, that though the 
pike be excellent against horse, it is yet insuf- 
ficient in an encounter with foot ; whereaa 
an army judiciously armed for offence and 
defence, at the same time that it can veiy 
well deal with cavalry, is likewise an ovw- 
match for a body of pikes. 

XI. And hence it was that the Macedonian 
phalanx, which seems to have been just auch 
an order of battle as the battalions of Switzer- 
land, experienced likewise the same fate, when 
it came to encounter the warlike and well-armed 
troops of the Romans. Historians ascribe 
the defeat of it to several causes ; the advan- 
tageous disposition uf the Roman troops, who 
foQght in separate bodies, yet so drawn up 
that they could unite and join upon occasion : 
the artful conduct of the generals, in drawing 
it into rugged and uneven places, where it 
could not preserve itself entire, but became 
disjointed and broken: the opportunity thia 
gave of charging it in the openings and 
void spaces, whereby it was totally disunited, 
and being attacked in front and rear, fell 
an easy prey to ita enemies. These things 
doubtleea contributed in part to the oTerthrow 
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of which wo tpeak ; bnt the prindpftl defect of 
tho pholonz loy in ita diMdTontogeone aroiour 
OBd order of bottlo. In reolity, the pikea of 
tho two fint ronka only were tenriceable in an 
ongogemont ; thoee of the leot icorce availed 
ony thing. Tho men of the third rank could 
Bot aoe whot poaaed in tho front, nor had any 
eommond of their long pikee, which were en- 
tonglod ond lockod np between the files, with- 
o«it o pooaibility of moving them to the right 
or left. Henco the Romans foand no great 
difficulty in ■ormoanting an obstacle, formi- 
doblo indoed in oppearance, but at bottom very 
trifling. They had only to gain upon the pikes 
of the two fint ranka, that they might join the 
enemy, and fight hand to hand. Tbis they 
were onabled to do by the help of their large 
bucklero, with which they bore up the pikes 
of the Macedonians, and forcing their way 
nnder, reached them with their aworda. All 
foaittance thon wao at an end. The phalanz, 
nnprovidod for defence, and rather erabar- 
roaaed than aidod by their pikes, could no 
longer atand the furioae charge of the Romana, 
who mado dreadful havoc with their pointed 
•words. We find at the battle of Pydna, where 
Paolua iEmilius gained so complete a victory 
OTor Perseus, that no less than twenty thoo- 
sand Macedonians were slain with the loss of 
only one hundred men on the side of the Ro- 
mans. This agprees so ezactly with what we 
have above related of the Switzers, that it is 
impoaaihle not to ascribe it to the same cause, 
namely, tho insufficiency of the pike, when 
opposed to an infantry armed with swords 
and bncklers. 

XIL We come now to sp^ak of the military 
diseipline of the Romans, to which, no less 
than to their arms, they were indebted for 
their many Tictories and conqoests. If we 
eompare this with other nations, we do not 
find that they surpassed the Gauls in number 
or boldness, the Germans in statore, the Span- 
iards in strength of body, the Africans in stra- 
tagem, or the Greeks in learning and the arts 
of civil life. Nay, it is evident from history, 
that they were inferior in all these respects. 
But as to what regards the use and ezercise 
of arms, tho choice of soldiers, and the train- 
ing them up in all the duties of war ; here in- 
deed lay their chief ezcellence, and by tbis 
they were enabled to baffle all the advantages 
of their enemies, whether derived from nature 
•r oducation. We have alread j observed, that 
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nono were admitted into the legions till ihey 
had reached their seventeenth year. But 
though this was the age for entering the ser^ 
vice, it was not then that they began to loanu 
For as war was the dariing study of the Ro- 
mans, they habituated their youth to it from 
their infancy, and carefully instructed them in 
all its branches, having set apart the Field of 
Mars for this purpose, which was a kind of 
military school within tho city. We are not 
however to imagine, that they looked upon 
this early institution as sufficient, or were less 
assiduous in ezercising their men, after they 
were admitted into the service. They knew 
that constant practice alone makes troops ex- 
pert, and brings them to the habit of applying 
their knowledge with readiness upon all oc- 
casions. Hence not only among the young 
soldiers, but even among those of oldest stand- 
ing in the army, the military exercises were con- 
tinued without intermission. These exercises 
had a threefold tendency : to inure the men 
to labour, and render them robust and active : 
to instruct them in the use of their arms, and 
lastly, to teach them the necessary evolutions, 
and how to preserve their ranks and orders, 
in marches, battles, and encampments. 

XIII. As to the first, the Romans took 
great pains to form theiryouth tobe nimble in 
running, active to leap, strong to throw tho 
bar and to wrestle, which are all necessary 
qualifications in a satdier. For running and 
nimbleness fit them to get possession of a 
place before the enemy, to fall upon them on 
a sudflen in their quarters, and to pursue them 
with more execution in a rout ; activity enabloa 
them with greater ease to avoid blows, leap a 
ditch, or climb a bank ; and strength makoa 
them carry their arms better, strike better, and 
endure the shock better. Swimming was 
likewise considered as an essential part of a 
military education. Armies are not sure of 
bridgos wherever they c<fme, nor are boata 
always to be had ; so that if men cannot swinit 
they will necessarily be deprived of several 
conveniences, and lose many fair opportuni- 
ties of action. One principal reason w)iy 
the Romans made choice, of the CamjntM 
MarUu9 to exercise their youth in was, ita 
neamess to the Tiber, into which they plunged 
after thei.- fatigues, to accustom themselveo 
to swimming, and cleanse away the dust and 
sweaL But of all their exercises of this kind, 
none was pursued with groater attontion» thap 
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the innring the troopi to the militaiy pace ; 
thftt is, to walk twenty miles, and Bometimea 
fonr and twenty, in five hours. Thia habituat- 
ed the soldiers to a certain stated and regular 
progress in their marches, tanght tbem to keep 
ckMe together, and prevented their ezposing 
themselves scattered and dispersed to the 
enemy. They were obliged likewise on these 
oceaaions, to carry burdensof threescore pound 
weight, which not only accustomed them to 
hear fatigue, but was found serviceable in 
many other respects. For whether it might 
be necessary in an expedition to take along 
with them several day^ provisions, or to carry 
a certain quantity of water through a desert 
and sandy country, or to provide a number of 
stakes for the ezecution of any particular en- 
terprise ; against all these exigencies they had 
prepared themselves by the practice of which 
we speak: and hence great dangers were 
many timea avoided, and great victories many 
times obtained. 

XIV. The second particular we mentioned 
in the Roman ezercises was, the instructing 
the men in the use of their arms. Here also 
we meet with many proofs of the industry and 
sagacity of that people. They set up a great 
post about siz feet high, suitable to the stature 
of a man, and fastened it so strongly, that no 
blows might be able to batter or shake it. 
Thif be soldiers were wont to assail with all 
the instruments of war, as if it had been in- 
deed a real eneroy. Sometimes they would 
aim their blows at the head, sometimes strike 
it on the face, then on the sides, legs, before 
and behind, now retreating, and then advanc- 
ing again; duringall ^.lich they were taught 
to proceed with so much cauiion, that in 
directing their weapon against their adversary, 
they should not meanwhile lay themselves 
open to wounds. By this contrivance they 
learned how to place their blows aright, and 
became deztrous and nimble, both at defend- 
ing themselves, and offbnding their enemies. 
They were instructed rather to thrust than to 
eut with their swords ; because thrusts are 
more mortal, harder to be defended, and he 
tbat makes them is not so easily discovered, 
and is readier to double his thrnst than his 
blow. We must not here forget, thatin these 
«xerciset they made use of helmets, shields, 
and swords, double the weight of common 
weapons. This made them ready and alert 
ia battle, which they foand ao far from being 



attended with any nnforeseeB eiicnmbranoa% 
that it was rather an eaae firom the fatigoe of 
ordinary duty. Nor let any one wonder thaft 
the Romans were ao extremely attentive to 
these little things, since, according to tho 
manner of fighting then used, in which tho 
troops encountered hand to hand, eveiy small 
advantage was of great importanoe. Thej 
were besides sensible, that experience in this 
kind makes men bold and courageous ; for no 
one fears to do that which he thinks ho 
understands. A soldier who had often mado 
trial of himself in these imaginary combats, 
grew impatient to come to aetion in good 
eamest, that he might the better judge of hui 
own proficiency, and have an opportunity of 
putting that in practice, which he had so well 
leamed in theoiy. Hence battles were not 
what they dreaded, but what they desired ; 
and generals often found it more difiScuIt to 
restrain iheir men from fighting, and check 
the ardour of their courage, where pnidenoe 
obliged them to decline the onset, than to 
prevail upon them to face the enemy, when 
they judged it necessary to come to an en- 
gagement 

XV. But it is not sufilcient to inore men 
to labour, to make them strong, swift, and ex- 
pert at the use of their weapons ; they most 
learn likewise to keep their ranks well, to 
obey orders, and follow the directions and 
signals of their commanders. This was tho 
third branch of the Roroan exercises, about 
which they were no less solicitous than abont 
the other two. I shall not here enter into a 
minute detail of the common evolutions, tho 
opening and closing of the files, doubling 
their ranks, turning to the right, and left, 
marchings, wheelings, dcc. because they dif- 
fered but a little from the practice of the 
present age. Their manner of forming too in 
order of battle, their conduct in an attack or 
repulse, withjthe general disposition of their 
marches, will come in more properly under 
other heads of this discoorse. Let it suffico 
for the present to observe, that they exercised 
their men without intermission in all these 
different branches of the service, and by the 
force of constant habit brought them to that 
degree of expertness, that they could practise 
withont hurry and confusion in the heat ot 
fight, what they had been so thoroughly 
trained to in the field. Above all, it was their 
porticolar eare to accustom the troope to rally 
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and reeovw thcir order leftdily when broken. 
To thie end, besidee distiDgaiahing the Be^eral 
ooapeniee by pecuUar eneigne, every man had 
his fized and invariable poat in the battalion, 
and was taught, by long practice, to know» in 
a manner habituaily, the number of hie file, 
hie plaoe in that file, hie right and lefi-hand 
■Mn, where he belonged to the front rank, 
and both theee and hie file-leader, where he 
belonged to the other ranka. Nay, ao very 
coriouB were the Romans in thia point, that to 
imprint theee thinga the deeper upon the 
minde of the soldiera, they cauaed them to be 
engraven in great characteni upon their hei- 
mets and bucklers. 

XVI. Nor were they less careful in traio- 
ing up the cavalry, whom they taught par- 
ticularly to ride weii, and sit fast when they 
came to a charge. To this end they had 
horses of wood, upon which they were exer- 
cised, vaulting npon them, sometimes with 
their arms, and sometimes without, very neatly 
and exactly, without any assistance ; so that, 
upon a signal from their captain, they were 
immediately on horseback, and upon another 
signal, as soon upon the ground. As they 
fought in squadrons, like the cavalry of our 
time, their evolutions were much the same 
with those in use at present, allowing only the 
difference of armour ; and among the horse, 
as well ae the foot, were carried on without 
intermission. Indeed, there is nothing more 
admirable in the whole Roman diseipline than 
the continoal exercise to which the troops 
were kept, either within or without the oamp ; 
insomuch that they were never idle, and had 
scarce any respite from duty. The ncw raised 
soldiers performed their exercises regularly 
twice a day, and the old ones once : for it 
was not, in the opinion of this people, length 
of service that coostituted warlike and veteran 
troops, but the uninterrupted habit and prac- 
tice of arms ; nor did they consider an unex- 
ereised soldier, after what number of cam- 
paigns you will, as any other than a novice in 
the profession. Accordingly, they were con- 
stant and indefatigable in training their men 
to all the difierent operations of the field. 
They obliged them to make hasty marches of 
a considerable length, laden with their arms 
and several palisades, and that often in steep 
•nd craggy countries. They habituated them 
always to keep their ranks, even in the midst 
U disordei and eonfasiont and nev^ to loee 



sight of their standards. They made thea 
charge each other in mock battles, of which 
the officers, generals, and even the consol 
himself were witnesses, and in which they 
thought it for their glory to share in person* 
When they had no enemy in the field, the 
troops were employed in considerable works, 
as weli to keep them in exercise, as for tha 
public utility. Such in particular were the 
highways, called for that reason vim miUtaret^ 
which stiil subsist, and are the fruits of that 
wise and salutary custom. 

XYII. How much the Romans relied upon 
this manner of training and employing their 
troops, appears evidently from the condoct of 
their senate and generals, during a course of 
several ages ; for in all their difficulties and 
straits, this was. that to which they had iniF* 
mediate recourse, as their surest refuge, and 
the only means by which they could hopo 
to extricate themselves. Did they think theo»- 
selves exposed to any danger, or were they 
desirous to repair some loss 1 It was a 
constant practice among them to invigorate 
and give new life to their military disciplint. 
Are they engaged in a war with the Latinea, 
a people no less martial than themselves 1 
Manlius reflects upon the best method of 
strengthening the command in the field, and 
puts to death his own son, for conquering 
without his orders. Are they defeated before 
Numantial Scipio ^milianus immediateiy 
removes the several blandishments which liad 
enervated them. Have the Roman legiona 
passed under the yoke in Numidia 1 Metel- 
lus wipes away the ignominy the instant he 
has obliged them to resume their ancient in- 
stitutions. Marius, that he may be enabled 
to vanquish the Cimbri and the Teutonee, 
bcgins by diverting the course of rivers; 
and Sylla employs in such hard labour hia 
soldiers, who were terrified at the war which 
was carrying on against Mithridates, that they 
sue for battle to put an end to their hardshipa. 
Publius Nasica made the Romans build a fleet 
of ships at a time when they had no occasion 
for such a force. In a word, industry, dili* 
gence, and a perseverance in all kind of mili 
tary toils, was the very charaeteristic of thie 
people ; they dreaded idleness more than a& 
enemy. 

XVIII. These men thus inured were gene- 
rally healthy and vigorous. We do not find, 
by historians, that the Roman armiets which. 
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waged war in so great • Tirietj of climatea, 
fell oftea a prey to diseasea ; whereas, in the 
preaent age, we daily aee armies, without once 
engaging, perish and melt away, if I may ose 
the expression, in a single campaign. Nor 
ean I forbear taking notice^ that the dezterity 
•nd addrese the soldiers attained, by means of 
their continoal ezercbes, served not only to 
lender them skilful and active in the duties of 
the field, but mspired them likewise with 
boldness and intrepidity. In the battles fuught 
in our age, every single soldier has very little 
security and confidence, except in the multi- 
tude ; but among the Romans, every indivi- 
doaly more robust and of greater ezperience in 
war, as well as more inored to the fatigues of 
it than hb enemy, relied upon himself only. 
He was naturally endued with courage, or, 
in other words, with that virtue which a sen- 
iibility of our own strength inspires. To the 
same admirable discipline too were they in- 
debted for a certain haughtiness and opinion 
of superiority, which made them rank them- 
aelves above the troops of all other nations, 
and despise the service of any foreign prince 
orstate, compared with that of their country. 
Desertions are very common among us, for 
this reason, because the soldiers are the drcgs 
of every nation, and not one of them possesses, 
or thinks himself possessed of a certain advan- 
tage, which renders his condition preferablc 
to that of his adversaries. But among the Ro- 
mans they were less frequent, it being scarce 
possible that soldiers, raised from among a 
people naturally so imperious and aspiring, 
and so sure of commanding over others, should 
demean themselves to such a degree as to 
cease to be Romans. We may likewi«e ob- 
•erve, as a necessary consequence of their 
being so carefully trained, that it was next to 
impossible in a battle, how unfortunate soever, 
but some troops most rally in one part or other 
of it, or the enemy be defeated in aome quarter 
of the field, either of which was oflen sufficient 
to secore the victory. And indeed we find 
every-where in history, that whenever the 
Romans happened to be overpowered in the 
heginning, whether by nombers or the fierce- 
neas of the onset, they seldom failed at last to 
wrest the victory oot of the enemy's hands. 

XIX. There are still many other particolars 
that might be mentioned to the advantage of 
the Roman'discipIine : their strict regolations 
with regard to all tl^ different branchea of the 



service; their admirable policy in making 
motives of honoor and shame operate strongly 
opon the troops ; their steady adherence to the 
received maxims of war, so as never, on any 
occasion, to abate of the rigoor of military 
severity, where the soldiers were foond to 
have neglected their doty, abandoned their 
post, thrown away their anns, or surrendered 
themselves to the enemy. History aboonda 
with examples of this kind. As their armies 
were for the most part bot small, the cob- 
mander had a better opportonity of knowing 
the several individoals, and coold more easily 
perceive the various faolts and misdemeanors 
committed by the soldiery, against which care 
was taken to provide iramediately. Nor were 
they so tenacioos of their own costoms as not 
to pay a doe attention to those of other na- 
tions, which they adoptcd withoot hesitation, 
wherever they appeared attended with any 
real benefit. In their war with Pyrrhos, they 
improved themselvesin theknowledge of posts 
and encampmentfl : in that with Hannibal, they 
learned the troe ose of cavalry, and how to 
apply address and stratagem in the condoct 
of a campaign. If any nation boasted, either 
from natore or its institotion, any peculiar 
advantage, the Romans immediately made ose 
of it They employed their utmost endcavours 
to procure horses from Numidia, bow-men 
from Crete, elingers from the Balearean isles, 
and ships from the Rhodians : so that it may 
with justice be said of them, that no natlon in 
the world ever prepared for war with so much 
wisdom, and carried it on with so much in- 
trepidity. 

XX. Thus have we endeavoured to give 
some account of the arms and discipline of the 
Romans, and to point out their excellency over 
those of other nations. How much they 
were indebted to them for their grandeor and 
soccesses, appears evidently from this : that so 
long as their armies adhered strictly to these 
primitive institutions, they were invincible; 
but in proportion as they deviated from them, 
became likeother men. When they began to 
look opon their arroour as too weighty and 
combersome, and their discipline as attended 
with too many restraints, and of coorse to re- 
lax in these two important articles, they gra- 
doally sonk into a level with the troops of 
their enemies, and at last so totally degenera- 
ted, that we find not in their behavioor the least 
traces of their original bravery. I know it ia a 
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Mxim of loDg ftandipg, tliftt monej ii the nn- 

3WI of war. How far thu may snit ihe con- 

ttitation of the preaent age, I will not pretend 

to aay ; bnt it Mema by no meana to agree with 

antiqaity. I am aare the whole carrent of hia- 

tory ii againat it Had thb been the case, 

Cyraa ooold narer have prevailed against 

Craini, Dor tha Greeki againet the Persians, 

Dor the Bomana againat the Carth^ginians. 

It ia troe money ii requifite for the carrying 

OD of a war, but not principally, and in the fira t 

place. Good aoldiers and good discipline are 

of infinitely greater avaiL Where these are, 

it wiU be eaiy to find money ; but money is not 

alwaye sufiicient to procure them. Had not 

the Romans done more in their wars with their 

uron than their gold, the treasure of the whole 

world would not have been eofficient for them, 

considering their great enterprises abroad,and 

their no lesa difficulties at home. Buthaving 

good and well diaciplined trotfpa, they were 

never in want of money ; for those who were 

afraid of their armiea, atrove with emulation to 

aupply them. Nay, it is remarkable» that their 

moct celebrated victqries, and those which re- 

qaired the gieatest ezertion of strength, were 

gained during the period of their poverty. It 

waa then that they subdued the Samnites, 

forced Pyrrhus to quit Italy, and cut in pieces 

the mighty armies of the Carthaginians. After 

they became possessed of the treasures of the 

Qniverse, they had, for the most part, only 

weak and efieminate nations to deal with, 

and were so far from increasing in real p^wer, 

that by the concurrent tesUmony of all his- 

torians, they are to be considered from that 

time aa upon the decline. Livy, in that fa- 

moaa question relating to the Greeks and Ro- 

mana, where he endeavours to determine what 

wonld have been the event, had Alexander the 

Sreat tumed his arms against Italy, observes, 

that in war there are three things funda- 

mentally necessary; good soldiers, good 

officers, and good fortune : and then arguing 

whether Alezander or the Romans were more 

eonsiderable in these three points, concludes 

without the least mention of money. It is well 

known that the Spartans, so long as they ad- 

hered to their primitive institutions and 

poverty, were the most powerful people of all 

Greece, and never proved unsuccessful in their 

wars, till they became possessed of great riches 

and revenuea. I conclude therefore, that it was 

Vj the braveiy of their troopa, the advantage 



of their arms, and the ezcelleDee of thehr disci- 
pline, that the Romans rendered themselves 
victorious over all nations : and, accordingly, 
we find, ihat when they ceased to have the ra» 
periority in these, the revenues of the whola 
world were not suflicient to defend them. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE SPIRIT AND BRAVERY OF TKE 
ROMAN TROOFS. 

I. Althouoh military discipline, and the 
continual ezercise of arms, naturally conduce 
to make a people bold, daring, and intrepid ; 
yet there is something so peculiar in the spirit 
and character of the Romans, that I flatter 
myself it will not be unacceptable to the 
rcader, to ofier a few reflections on this subjecl; 
and give some insight into those institutions 
and mazims of conduct, which chiefly con* 
tributed to exalt their courage, and animate 
thcir bravery. Two things here naturally 
present themsclves to our consideration. First, 
the admirable principles upon whicb the com- 
monwealth was founded. 8econdIy, the suc- 
cession of great men that for several ages pre- 
vailed in it, and who supported, invigorated, 
and, from time to time, gave new life to these 
principles. Among the principles of the Ro- 
man polity, none seems to have taken deeper 
root, than the fear of the gods, and a venera- 
tion for religion. Tbis perhaps, at first sight, 
may not be thought so immediately to concem 
a martial people ; but if we examine the efiect 
of it upon their armies, and the many valuable 
purposes it was made to serve in war, we shall 
have reason to conclude that, of all their insti- 
tutions, not one contributed more to the gran- 
deur of the state. For hence in particular it 
was, that the military oath was held so sacred 
among the troops, and became an inviolable 
bond of fidelity and subjection. The soldiers, 
however displeased and enraged, did not dara 
to quit their generals so long aa this tie was 
supposed to remain in force : nay, so very ten- 
der and scrupulous were they, that even in 
their greatest impatience to be discharged, 
they would yet never admit of any interpreta- 
tion, that carried in it the least strain or ap> 
pearance of deceit We have a remarkable 
ezampla of thia, in their behavicnr to Qumo- 
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tius Cindanatui, aftcr the defeat of Appios 
Herdonim. Tbat Sabine bad seized the Capi- 
tol, with. four thooaand men. The danger 
waa imminent, and required vpeedy redrese ; 
but the Tribunea, who were then pushing the 
Terentian law, in order to force the aenate to 
a compliance, opposed the levies. The people 
however, partly by promiaeB, partly by remon- 
strating on the danger of the city, were at 
length prevailed upon to take an oath of 
fidelity to the consula ; and roarching against 
Herdoniua, aoon recovered poaaession of the 
Capitol. Publius Valerius, to whom the 
charge of the attack fell, chancing tu bc 
alain, Quinctiua Cincinnatua waa immediately 
chosen in his room ; who, to keep the troops 
employed, and leave them no room to think of 
tbeir law TerentiUa^ ordered them out upon 
an expedition against the Volsci, alleging« that 
the oath tbat they had taken to the late consul 
obliged them to follow him. The tribunes, to 
evade the engagement, pretended that the oath 
bound them only to the person of Valerios, and 
ao was buried with him in his tomb. But thc 
people, more sincere, and plain-hearted, could 
not resolve to ahelter themselves under so frivo> 
lou8 a distinction, and therefore prepared every 
man to take arms, though very unwillingly. 
« Nondum (says Livy) hcc, qus nunc tenet 
aeculum, negligentia deum venerat, nec inter- 
pretando aibi quisque jusjurandum, et legea 
aptas faciebat.*' " That neglect of the gods, 
wbich so much dishonoura the presentage, was 
mot known in thoae days, nor bad men learned 
the pernicious art of interpreting tbe lawa of 
religion according to thair own purposes." 

11. I could produce many instances of the 
like nature, all tending to ahow, how servicea- 
ble religion waa, to the governing of armies, 
the unitiiig of the people, and the keeping 
thein in due subjection to their officers and 
magistrates ; insomuch that should it fall into 
dispute, whetber Rome was more indebted to 
Romulus or Numa, I am clearly of opinion that 
Numa would have the preference. For where 
religion ia once fixed, military discipline may 
be easily introduced: but where religion is 
wanting, discipline is not brought in without 
freat difiiculty ; and never can be carried to 
perfection. If we inquire into the nature of 
the religion profeased by the Komana, we find 
that it ran much upon the answers of oracles, 
divinationa, aoothaayings, sacrificea, and innu- 
inerablA other ceremoniea, that argue more of 



superstitiony than any . at knowledge of tha 
deity. But absurd aa thia religton may appear, 
it had nevertheleaa a wonderful influence upon 
the minds of men, and was oflen made uae of 
with success, to inapire courage in battiea aod 
dangera. It ia well known that all their mili- 
tary expeditiona were preoeded by the augti- 
nes and auspices : and according to the omeos 
that offered on these oceaaiona, did the people 
judge of the issue. Hence their wiaeat and 
best generala, by a strict regard to theae ob* 
servances, and accommodating the ceremoniea 
of religion to their own designa^generally found 
means to give a favourable turn to the omena ; 
which greatly contributed to cxalt the coorage 
of their troops, and made them face the enemy 
with confidence. On the contrary, it is ob- 
served, that where the usual forma were n#- 
glected, and generals affected to act in con- 
tempt of thc auspices, they seldom aucceeded 
in their designs. This may well enough be 
accounted for, without allowing any real in- 
fluence to tbese ceremonies, or supposing that 
tbe flight and chirping of birds could in the 
leost afiect future events. Nothing in truth 
can be more trifling, than the pretended pre- 
sages of which we speak ; but aa they were 
firmly believed by the bulk of the army, where 
at any time they appeared unfavourable, it 
could nnt fail of casting a great damp upoB 
the spirits of the soldiers. And yet this doee 
not seem to me to bave been the principel 
cause of those miscarriages, that were usuallj 
observed to foUow a neglect of the auspicea. 
The ignorance and incapacity of the geuerale 
will much better account for them ; nor need 
we a stronger proof of this incapacity, thaa 
the contempt with which they afiected to treat 
religion. War is necessarily attended with 
ao much uncertainty, and requirea such a muU 
titude of difierent attentions, that a prudent 
general will be far from neglecting any advan- 
tages, which he sees may be drawn from the 
establLshed prejudices of those under his com- 
mand ; much less will he turn those very pre- 
judicea to his own hurt, by an ill-judged con- 
tempt ; and the general who is so indiacreet 
aa to act in this manner, plainly discovera 
himself unfit for the condoct of any great en- 
terprise. I know it is asserted by some, that 
religion checka the natural fierceneas and ob- 
stinacy of men, and renders thom poor-spirited 
and abject ; but whoever talka in thia mannor» 
ahowa himaelf littie converaant in tha hiatoiy 
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0f muikiiid. Connder the Romaof tn the 
beflt timos of the repablic, the English under 
Qneeii Eliiabeth and Oliver Cromwell, the 
Fiench in the age of Henry the Fourth, the 
Uniteil ProTinoes in that of Philip the Second, 
and the Swedee under Gustavue Vasa, and 
tben tell me, whether the moet flourishing and 
fbnnidahle periods of nations, be not those 
when a spirit of religion has strongly taken 
poaseasion of the minds of the people. 

III. Next to a Teneration for religion, love 
ef their country was the prevailing character- 
tstie of the Romans. This virtue naturally 
rouses men to great designs, and begets vigour 
and perseverance in the execution of them ; 
and as it had taken a deeper root among the 
people of whom we speak, than in any other 
nation mentioned in history, no wonder we 
here meet with so many instances of magna- 
nimity, public spirit, fortitude, and all the vir- 
toes that tend to form a race of heroes. It is 
certain that the constitution of the Roman 
commonwealth was peculiarly fitted to nourish 
this spiriL The people had many ties and 
obligations to the state, many endearing con- 
nections to inspire the love of it They chose 
the senators, by whose counsels the repubiic 
was governed, the magistrates, by whom jus- 
tice was administered, and the generals who 
conducted and terminated their wars ; so that 
the public successes were in a manner their 
own work. Hence the principle of which we 
apeak became so strong in them, that they 
were ready to sacrifice every other considera- 
tion to it, whether of interest or ambition. No 
haxards, no sufferings appeared great where 
their country stood in need of their assistance. 
We find, even in the disputes between the 
different orders of the state, where the pasxionn 
of men are wont most strongly to be engaged, 
and where particular animosities are but too 
•pt to get the better of reason, that the consi- 
deration of the public safety was always suflfi- 
cient to caim their resentments, and bring 
them to temper and moderation. How violent 
soever the contest might be, however much 
the parties appeared ezasperated against one 
another, they were yet sure to nnite, when 
any danger from without threatened the com- 
monwealth. This b evident through the 
whole course of the Roman history, and re- 
qoires not to be illnstrated by particular exam- 
plea. I shall therefore only add, that a prin- 
dple ao powerfiil and universally diffused» as 



it could not fail of having many desirable e^ 
fects upon the people, so did it in a particular 
manner tend to render them brave and reso* 
lute ; for courage being of indispensable nece** 
sity to the defence of our country, wherever 
the love of that predominates, there we art 
sure to find the othcr likewise. 

IV. But if the Romans are remarkable for 
the love they bore the country, they are no 
less so when we consider how passionately 
fond they were of liberty. This spirit sub- 
sisted from the very foundation of the state. 
Though Roine was at first governed by kinga» 
these kings were far from bcing absolute : for 
besides the authority enjoyed by the senata» 
the people too had a cunsiderable share in the 
administration, since to their assemblies were 
committed the creation of magistrates, the eHf- 
acting of laws, and the resolving upon peaca 
or war. Indeed, under Tarquin the Proud» 
the govemment degenerated into a real 
tyranny ; but this, instead of extinguishing 
served only to rouse the love of liberty ; and 
the behaviour of Brutus, who puts his owb 
sons to death, for attempting to establish the 
royal authority, made so strong an impression 
upon the mindH of tne people, that they hence- 
forward considered slavery aa the greatest of 
eviU, and bent all their thoughts to the pr»> 
serviug and enlarging the freedom they had 
acquired. I need not here say how much li- 
berty tends to ennoble the mind, and how n^ 
cessary it is to the prosperity and greatness of 
a state. It is well known that Athens, so long 
as it continued under the tyranny of Pisistra- 
tus and his descendants, made scarce any 
figure in Greece : and whereas, soon after their 
expulsion, it rose to so astonishing a pitch of 
grandenr, as not only to baffle all the efforti 
of the Persians, but even to render itself formi- 
dable to that mighty empire. And if we look 
into the history of the Roman commonwealth» 
we find, that in proportion as liberty increased, 
and the people got from under the dominion 
of the nobles, they became inspired with a 
more elevated courage, a more unwearied for- 
titude, and pushed their conquests with greater 
rapidity. Nay. in the very infancy of their 
freedom, when Tarquin was endeavouring to 
recover his lost authority, they gave manifest 
indications of that spirit, for which they are so 
justly admired by succeeding ages. It is upoQ 
this oceasion that we read of the astonishing 
yaloar of Horatios Coclea, the intrepid firmnwM 
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of SccTela, and ihe mafculine boldnera of 
Clelia ; insomuch that Ponenna, king of the 
Clusiana, who had undertaken the reinstating 
of Tarquin, admiring their bravery, would not 
any longer disturb them in the enjoyment of 
a liberty to which thcir merit gave them so 
just a title, and which he found them ao reso- 
Intely bent to defend. 

y. And here I cannot but observe, that 
thia paasionate desire of freedom gave rise to 
a peculiar circumstance in the Roman consti- 
tution, which, though seemingly inconeis- 
tent with the prosperity of the state, was yet 
in reality one of the principal cauaea of its 
grandeur, a« it more than any thing contri- 
buted to exalt the character of the people, and 
produce among them the moat iinished mo- 
dels in every apecies of merit What I mean 
ifly thoae continual dissensioRB between the 
noblea and commons, of which we meet with 
80 frequent mention in the early agcs of the 
commonwoalth. Two bodies at Rome divi- 
ded the whole authority : the senate and the 
people. A mutual jealousy, foanded on the 
one side upon a desire of governing, on the 
other, upon that of keeping themselves free 
and independent, raised between them con- 
tentions and quarrels, which endcd not but 
with the republic itself. These contests, 
though attended with many inconveniences, 
procured notwithstanding a considcrable ad- 
▼antage to the state, in forming a number of 
persons of distinguished merit, and perpetua- 
ting a Buccession of them in the common- 
wealth. The patricians,who were obstinately 
bent to keep to themselves alone the com- 
manda, the honours, the magistracies, as they 
could not obtain them but by the suffrages of 
the plebeians, were obliged to use their ut- 
most endeavours to prove themselves worthy 
by superior qualities, by real and repeated 
aervices, by illustrioua actions of which their 
adTersaries themselvea were witnesses, and to 
which they could not refuse their esteem and 
applause. Thi» necessity of depending on 
the judgment of the people for admission to 
posts, obliged the ^roung patricians to acquire 
aJl the merit capable of gaining the suffrages 
of the judgea, who examined them rigorously, 
and were not inclined to have a remiss indul- 
gence for the candidates, aa well out of love 
to the hononr and welfare of the state, as out 
of an kereditary jealousy of the patrician 
oite rha piebeiana on their dde, in aa- 



piring to the higheat dignitiefl of the fltate, 
were forced to prepare themselves bo aa to 
convince their brethren, that they had all 
the qualities necessary to fill them with 
honour. Proofs were to be givcn of a dia- 
tinguished valour, of a wise and prudent con* 
duct, of a capacity to discharge all the fune* 
tions of government, and to pass with repu- 
tation through the several offices, which led 
by degreus to the highest. It was needful to 
have no .*nly the military virtues, and ability 
to conduct an army; but the talent of ha- 
ranguing the senate and people, of reporting 
the great aifairs of state, of answering foreign 
ambaesadors, and entering with them into 
the nicest and most important negotiationa. 
By all these obligations, imposed by ambi* 
tion on the plebeians, to qualify them for 
the posts to which they aspired, they were 
under the necessity of making proof of an 
accomplished merit, at least equal to thatof 
the patricians. 

VI. These were some of the advantagea 
arising from the sharp contests between the 
senate and the people, from whence resulted 
a lively emulation between the two orders, and 
a happy necessity of displaying talents, which 
perhaps by a continual concord and peace 
would have lain dormant and fruitless : juat 
as, if I may use the comparison, from a steel 
struck with a flint, sparks of fire fly out, which 
without that violcnce would remain for evei 
concealed. This is not all. It was by meana 
of these contests Ihat the public liberty waa 
improved and settled, without which the com- 
monwealth would never have become great 
and flourishing. By the revolution which ex 
pelled Tarquin the Proud, the commona of 
Rome were delivered from a tyrant, but not 
from tyranny. The particians still held them 
under subjection ; and though, while their 
fears of Tarquin*8 retum were alive and strong, 
they behaved with great lenity and modera- 
tion, yet no sooner were they informcd of that 
prince's death, than the weight of oppreasion 
was renewed, and fell as heavy upon the 
people as ever. The Valerian law, to permit 
appeals from the sentence of the magistratea 
to the people assemblcd, was not suflicient to 
protect the plebeians from injustice and cru- 
elty. They found it necessary to have magia- 
trates of their own body, to screen them from 
the tyranny of the great, and therefore ex* 
torted from the flenate a consent to the esta> 
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Miilmieiit of the trilmnitian power. The in- 
■litation of the Comittta Trtbuta^ and tl|e 
praetiee of bringing into jadgment, before 
Ihoee Meembiiee, the moet ezalted of the no- 
hlee, apon accoaationfl of treaaon against the 
people, wae another bulwark against the over- 
flowinga of ambition. The publication of the 
bwe of the twelve tablee, gave some check to 
Ihe aboae of that prerogative, which the pa- 
triciana tenaciously kept, of being the sole 
pidgee in civil caasea ; and on many other 
oeeaaiona we find, that the commons, urged 
by oppreasion to fury, eierted their natural 
strength in such a manner as proclaimed them 
aovereign masters of the administration, and 
gradually extended their privileges. 

YII. But the commonwealth of Rome was 
never truly a free state, till after the publication 
of the Lidnian laws, those laws which, in their 
eonaeqoences, made merit alone the ordinary 
ocale whereby to ascend to the highest offices ; 
and which, by admitting the plebeians to a rea- 
aonable share of what was porchased with 
their blood, delivered them from that servile 
subiection to the wealthy nobles in which 
their indigence had so long detained them. 
From this period, the Roman people, when 
Ihey made laws, or elected magistrates for the 
execution of them, were generally speaking, 
free from all undue influence ; not overawed, 
as befbre, by the rich and the great, nor con- 
strained by any force, but that of reason ind 
nataral jastice, in the most absolute lubjection 
to which is the most perfect freedom. No 
citizen who had showed luperior talents and 
virtue, stood ezcluded, on account of the low 
degiee of his birth, from the dignitics of the 
state ; and hence proceeded an emulation 
among the individoals to surpass each other 
in deoerving honours. Indeed the haughty 
patricians, as, when vanquished by the ple- 
beians, they had given ground with an an- 
gry reluctance, and retired fighting, so they 
afterwards, from time to time, showed a strong 
dispoeition to renew their unrighteous sove- 
reignty : but their effbrts were faint and inef- 
feetaal; and at length acquiescing in what 
they eould not ondo, there ensued domestic 
peace and union, and an established liberty. 
Union at home gave new strength to the 
state, and liberty aeems to have inspired the 
people with a nobler spirit, a more ezalted 
coorage, and a greater ardour to enlarge the 
bounds of their empire. For, whereas, before. 



dnring the space of four hundred years, they 
had not pushed their conquests beyond a few 
leagues round the city ; we find that from that 
period, in the course of seventy years, they, 
by a series of victories, made themselves mas 
ters of all Italy. And though destitute of 
naval strength and naval skill, their next en- 
terprise was against a rival republic beyond 
the continent ; a republio that with greatet 
riches, and more ample territories than theira, 
had possession of the abM>lute dominion of tho 
sea. The boldness of the ondertaking, and 
the aroazing constancy with which ihey sup- 
ported it, in spite of the most terrible sdversi- 
ties, are not to be parslleled in the history of 
any other nation ; but the Roman Icgions were, 
at that time, lcgions of free citizens, whose 
predominant passion was glory, and who placed 
the highest glory in facing every danger, and 
surmounting every difficulty, to preserve their 
liberty, and extend their empire. 

VIII. The love of glory is indeed a natural 
consequence of liberty, and if to this we join 
that remarkable dinregard of wealth, which 
prevailed for so many ages among this people, 
we shall have reason to conclude, that these 
likewise contributcd not a littie, towards form- 
ing in them that firm and intrepid bravery, 
which makes a distinguishing part of their 
chsracter. For the love of glory punhes mea 
on to great actions, and a disregard of wealth 
prevents their being biassed by mean sordid 
views, or shakcn by the low considerations of 
self-interest It is certain that glory was the 
main spring of all those noble and illustriouo 
undertakings, which have rendered the Ro- 
raans so famous. By this motive, the republic, 
after liberty prevailed, made an incredible pro- 
gress in a short time. The frequent exam- 
ples of patriotism, and of an inviolable at- 
tachment to the public good of which Rome 
was witness in those critical times, and which 
she rewarded in so emiuent a manner, kindled, 
not only in the patrlcians, but likewise among 
the plebeians, that noble fire of emulation and 
glory, which dares all things, and influenced 
all along the whole nation. Greedy of praise, 
they reckoned money as nothing, and valued 
it only to disperse it They were content with 
moderate fortunes, says Sallust, but desired 
glory without measnre. Accordingly we find, 
that for four hundred yeara aflcr the building 
of Rome, the city was in very great poverty : 
and of thia the probabl« caase seems to be, that 
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poverty was no impediment to prefirment 
Virtue was the only thing required in the 
election of magistratea, and the dislribution of 
ofnces ; and wherever it was found, let the 
person, or family, be ever so poor, he was sure 
to be advanced. QuinctfUs Ciiicinnatus was 
taken from the plough, and raiaed to the of- 
fice of dictator, though his estate did not ex- 
ceed four acres of land. Fabricius and Atilius 
Regulus are likewise examples of this kind ; 
and indeed the Roman history everywhcre 
abounds with them. 

IX. The thirnt of glory usually produces 
that of dominion. It appears noblo to be mas- 
ters, to command others, to compose laws, 
to be feared and obeyed. This passion, natu- 
tal to mankind, was more strong and active 
in the Romans, than in any other people. 
One would thiok, at seeing the air of authori- 
ty that they very early asfiume, that they 
already believed themselves destined to become 
one day lords of the universe. Nay, it ap- 
pears from many indications in their history, 
that this notion subsisted from the foundation 
of the state. The answers and interpretations 
of the augurs frequently glanced this way. A 
head was found in digging for the foundations 
of the Ca((>itoI. This was given out to imply 
the etcrnity of their empire, and that the city 
to which that temple belonged, was to become 
the head of the universe. We see likewise 
in the speech of Coriolanus to the deputics 
of the senate, upon occasion of his investing 
Rome with an army of Volsciansy that the 
conceitof universal dominion not only strongly 
prevailed in his time, but was carefully che- 
rished among the people. Nor was it with- 
out reason that the senate contrived to raise 
and propagate this persuasion, 8^ it tcnded 
wonderfully to exalt the courage of the citi- 
zens, and not only animated them in the pur- 
•uit of conquest, but kept them firm and steady 
ander the leverest strokes pf adversity. Thus 
at the same time that poverty and a diaregard 
of wealth rendered them modest, the love of 
glory and dominion inspired them with magna- 
nimity. When put into command, and placed 
at the head of armies, kings appeared but little 
before tbem ; nor waa any danger, difficulty, 
or oppoeition abla to dismay them x bat when 
their commiasions expired, and they retumed 
to a private station, none so frugal, none ao 
homble, none ao laborious, ao obedient to the 
■Mgtatnitea, or refpectful to their saperton aa 



they ; insomuch that one would think it k 
possible the same minds should be capable of 
such strange alterations. 

X. From these distinguishiug cbaracteria- 
tics of the Roman people, it will be easy to 
perceive, how courage and a aense of honour 
came to be so prevatent in their armiea. And 
here I cannot but observe, that tha militaiy 
rewards were wonderfully calculated to pro- 
mote this spirit; since without being conM- 
derable for their intrinsic value, they were 
extremely coveted by the troops, becaoae 
glory, so precious to that warlike people, waa 
annexed to them. A very small crown of 
gold, and generally a crown of laurel or oak- 
leaves, became inestimable to the soldiers, who 
knew not any marks more excellent than those 
of virtue ; nor any distinction more noble than 
that which flows from glorious actions. Theae 
monuments of renown were to them real 
patents of nobility, and descended to their poa- 
terity as a precious inheritance. They were, 
besides, sure titles to rise to places of honour 
and advantage, which were granted only to 
merit, and not procured by intrigue and cabaL 
We have alrcady had occasion to take notice 
of the large field there lay for promotion in the 
Roman armies, and that such as distinguished 
themselves by their valour had reason to hope 
for every thing. What an agreeable prospect 
for an inferior officer, to behold at a distance 
the chief dignitics of the state and army, aa 
so many rewards to which he could aspire ! 

XI. And indeed, if any thing be capable 
of inspiring man with bravery, and a martial 
ardour, to pass through a sucoession of dif> 
ferent honours, and to be entitled to a number 
of military rewards, which were all considered 
as so many standing monuroents of renown, 
seems to bid fairest for it I cannot better 
represent the efTect this had upon the troopa, 
than by the following relation, from which the 
reader may form some idea of what a Roman 
soldier was. When the war against Peiaeaa, 
the laat king of Macedonia, was reaolved apon 
at Rome, amongst the other measorea taken 
for the success of it, the senate decreed, tha^ 
the conaul charged with that expedition, shoQl- 
raise aa many centurions and Teteran aoldiei 
aa he pleased, out of those who did not exeee 
fifly years of age. Twenty-three centariona 
who had been Primipili, refoaed to take arms, 
anleaa the same rank was granted them, which 
they had in preceding campaigna. Aa it waa 
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to gimtify thiem all» and they per- 
mttied obttinatfly in their refuialy the affair was 
brought before tbe people. After Popiliua, who 
had been eonaul two years before, had pleaded 
tlie canae of the centurions, and the consul hifi 
ovrn, one of the centuriona, who had appealed 
io the people, having obtained permission to 
•peak, ezpreaaed hiroaelf to thia effect 

XII. " I am called Spurius Ligustinus of 
the Crustumine tribe, deacended from tho Sa- 
binea. My father left me a small field and 
eottage, where I was born, brought up, and 
Bow liTo. As soon as I was at age to marry, 
he gaTe me his brother's daughter to wife. 
8he brought me no portion but liberty, chastity, 
•nd a fruitfulness sufficient for the richest 
houses. We have six sons, and two daugh- 
lers, both married. Of my sons four have 
taken the robe of manhood, the other two are 
■till infants. I began to bear arms in the 
eonsulship of P. Sulpicius and C. Aurelius, 
and serred two years as a private soldier in 
the army sent into Macedonia against King 
Philip. The third year, T. Quintius Fla- 
mininus, to reward me for my services, made 
me captain of a century in the tenth maniple 
of the Hattati, I served aAerwards as a vo- 
lunteer in Spain under Cato ; and that general, 
who ia ao excellcnt a judge of merit, made me 
lirst centorion of the first maniple of the 
Mattati, In the war against the iEtolians 
and King Antiochus, I rose to the same 
Tank amongst the Principea, I afterwards 
made aeveral campaigna, and in a very few 
yeara have been four times PrimipUnt: I 
have been four and thirty times rewarded by 
the generals, have received six civic crowns, 
have aerved two and twenty campaigns, and 
am above fifty years olJ. Though I had not 
completed the number of years required by 
the law, and my age did not discharge me. 
aubstituting four of my children in my place, 
I ahould deaerve to be exempt from the neces- 
sity of senring. But by all I have said, I 
only intend to show the justice of my cause. 
For the rest» aa long as thoae who levy the 
troope shall judge me capable of bearing arms, 
I ahall Dot refiise the service. The tribunes 
may rank me aa they pleaae ; that is their 
boaineaa : mine ia to act, that none be ranked 
abovc me for valoor ; aa all the generala under 
whom I have had the honour to aerve, and 
all my comndea can witneaa for me, I have 
hitherto nevvr fiulad to do. For yoii, eento- 



rions, notwithstanding your appeal ; as even 
during your youth you have never done any 
thing contrary to the authority of the magia- 
trates and senate, in my opinion, it would be- 
come your age, to show yourselves submissive 
to the senatc and consols, and to think every 
station honourable, that gives you opportunity 
to serve the republic." 

XIII. It is easy to discern in this speech, 
the spirit and magnanimity of a true Roman ; 
and particularly a certain boldness and con- 
fidence, derived from a aense of his many 
services, and the rewards and honours with 
which they had been attended. And if thia 
be su conspicuous in the inferior officers, what 
may we not expect in those of a more eminent 
degree ? If civic and mural crowns, collara, 
chains, bracelets, and such like, were sufficient 
to rouse these sentiments of heroism among 
the lower order of troops, what would not the 
prospect of a triumph efTect in the mind of 
the general ? This honour was granted only 
to dictators, consuls, and prstors. After the 
general had distributed a part of the spoils to 
the soldiers, and performed some other cere- 
monies, the procession began, and entered the 
city through the triumphal port, to ascend to 
the capitol. At the head of it were the 
players opon musical instruments, who made 
the air resound with their harmony. They 
were followed by the beasts that were to be 
sacri6ced, adorned with fillets, and flowera, 
many of them having their horns gilt. Afier 
them came the whole booty, and all the spoila, 
either displayed upon carriages, orbome upon 
the shoulders of young men in magnificent 
habits. The names of the nations conquered 
were written in great characters, and the cities 
that had been taken repreaented. 8ometimev 
they added to the pomp extraordinary an 
mals, brought from the countries subjected, 
as bears, panthers, lions, and elephants. But 
what most attracted the attention and curi- 
osity of the spectatora, were the illustrioua 
captivea, who walked in chains before the vio- 
tor*s chariot ; great ofiScera of atate, generala 
of armies, princea, kinga, with their wives and 
children. The consul foUowed uj on a mag- 
nificent chariot, drawn by four horaea, and 
robed with the august habit of triumph, hia 
head encirded vrith a crown of laurel, holding 
alao a branch of the aame tree in his hand, 
and Bometimea accompanied with hia yoong 
children aatting by him. Behind the chariol 
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marched the whole anny, the cavalry first, 
then the infantry. All the soldiers were 
crowned with laurel, and thoae who had re- 
ceived particular crowns» and other marks of 
honour, did not fail to sho^v them on so great 
a solemnity. They emiiiated each other in 
celebrating the praisea of their general, and 
sometimes threw in expressions, sufliciently 
offensivey of railleiy and satire against him, 
which savoured of the military frecdom ; but 
the joy of the ceremony entirely blunted their 
edge, and abated their bitterness. When the 
procession arrived at the capitol, the consul, 
imraediately upon his enlering the temple, 
made this very remarkable prsyer to the god : 
— '* Filled with gratitude and with joy, I re- 
turn you thanks, O most good and most great 
Jupitcr, and you queen Juno, and all the 
other gods, the guardians and inhabitants of 
this citadel, that to this day and hour you 
have vouchsafed, by my hands, to preserve 
and guide the Roman republtc happily. Con- 
tinue always, I implore yOu, to preserve, guide, 
protect, and favour it in all things.*' This 
praycr was followed by sacrificing the victims, 
and a magnificent feast, given in the capitol, 
sometimes by the public, and sometimes by 
the person himself who triumphed. It must 
be allowed, that this was a glorious day for a 
general of an army ; and it is not surpritiing 
that all possible endeavours should be uscd to 
deserve so grateful a distinction, and so splen- 
did an honour. Rome had not any thing more 
majestic and magnificent than this pompous 
oeremony, which seemed to raise the person 
in favour of whom it was granted, above the 
condition of mortals. 

XIV. The Romans, in war, knew how to 
make use of punishments, as well as rewards. 
The steadiness of a dictator, with respoct to 
his general of horse, who could not be saved 
from death but by the entreaties and urgent 
prayers of all the people : the inexorable se- 
verity of the consul Manlius to his own son, 
whom he unmercifully put to death, though 
victorious, for fighting contrary to his orders ; 
these examples made a terrible impression of 
fear upon the people, which became for ever 
the firm bond of military discipline. Wherc- 
fore neyer was it observed in iny nation so 
iQviolably as among the Romans, nor did any 
thing contribute so much to render them vic- 
torious over all their enemies. How should 
Ulej haye been otherwise than victorioos with 



troops formed 9k we hmwB teen» and above all 
guided in their operations by principlee the 
most proper to make eonqueron 1 One of 
which was, not to know any other end of wa. 
but victory, and for its sake to surmount, bj 
an indefatigable perseverance, all the obstadee 
and all the dangera by which it can be re- 
tarded. The greateat misfortunos, the moct 
desperate losses, were incapable of daunting 
their courage, or making them accept a baae 
and dishonourable peace. To grant nothing 
by cumpulsion, was a fundamental law of the 
Roman poiicy, from which the senate never 
departed ; and in the most melancholy junc- 
tures, weak counsels, instead of pievailing* 
were not so much os heard. As far back as 
Coriolanus, the senate declared, that no agree- 
ment could be made with the Volsci, so long 
as they remained on the Roman territory. 
They proceeded in the same manner with 
Pyrrhus. After the bloody battle of Canns, 
wherein abovo fifly thousand of the Romans 
lay dead on the field, it was resolved no pro- 
posal of peace should be listened to. The 
consul Varro, who had been the occasion of 
the defeat, was received at Rome as if he had 
been victorious, bccause in so great a misfor- 
tune he haJ not despaired of the Roman 
afiairs. Thus, instead of disheartening the 
peoplo by an unseasonable instance of severity, 
these generous senators taught them, by their 
cxample, to bear up against ill fortune, and 
assume in adversity the haughtinesa with 
which others are inspired by prosperity. 

XV. One thing, indecd, has been gene- 
rally considered, as tending greatly to obstruct 
the conquests of the Roman people : I mean 
the two limited space of the cousulship, which 
often afibrded not the general time to finish a 
war he had begun, a good part of the year 
being sometimes spent in preparations. This 
inconvenience was aflerwards remedied, as 
far as possible, by prolonging the command to 
the general, as proconsul, and sometimes con- 
tinuing him in the consulship itself. But this 
was practised sparingly in the wiser agea of 
the republic : the danger of infnng^ng the 
public liberty, making the frequent change of 
generals appear necessary to the safety of the 
state. If the generals had been long conti- 
nued at the head of the armies, they might 
have been able to usurp all the authority, and 
become masters of the govemment, as hap. 
pened nnder Cesar, in the latter end cf the 
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iinooweftlUi, W« m likewiie to call to 
niiid, tluit thcee ennael commands were well 
tnoagh soited to the earHer times of Rome, 
when wars seldom lasted above one campaign ; 
and thoQgh perhaps they might not be without 
tlieir inconveniences afterwards, yet they had 
tfais one manifest advantage attending them, 
tbat thereby a nnmber of great generals was 
formed in the state, and the Romans were not 
oiten redoced to the necessity of placing all 
their hopes in the abilities of a single peraon. 
For this quick circnlstion of authority, by 
raisiDg many in their tums to the highest 
ofices of the republic, ezcited an incredible 
emulation among individuals, to qoalify them- 
selves for the conduct of armies ; and at the 
same time fornished them with frequent op- 
portunities of acquiring experience in supreme 
conmand, which is one of the most requieite 
aecompUshments in a great general. 

XVI. Thus every thing at Rome led to 
freat conquests : the constitution of the gov. 
emment; the admirable political principles 
on which it was founded ; the nature of the 
troops ; the ability of the generaU ; and above 
all, the steadiness of the senste, in attachment 
to the ancient maxims of the state. This last 
particular leads me to the second thing I 
mentioned, as the cause of that noble spirit 
which we so moch admire in the Roman 
armies, namely, the succession of great men 
that for several ages prevaiied in the comnion- 
wealth, and who supported, invigorated, and 
from time to time gave new life to the funda- 
mentai principles 6( the constitution. Happy 
is ths state that is blessed with this privilege ! 
and it was the good fortone of the Romans to 
anjoy it in a supreme degree. It were endless 
to recount all the names that history furnishes 
( i this subject; I shall therefore content roy- 
self with mentioning only two, Manlius Tor- 
qnatus and Valerias Corvinus ; the one famed 
for his severity, the other for his clemency. 
Manlius commanded with rigour, excused his 
ooldierB from no laboor, and never remitted 
any panishment yalerius, on the other side, 
Qsed them with as much gentleness and fa- 
miliari^. Manlius, to support the vigour of 
militsry discipline,executed his own son. Vale- 
rios acted apon principles so difierent, that he 
18 said never to have offended any man. Yet, 
in this great diversity of conduct, the effects 
wera the same, both as to the enemy, the com- 

iweatth, and themselves : for none of their 
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Boldiers ever declined fightiug, none of them 
rebelled, none so much as disputed their or- 
dere, though the discipline of Manlius waii so 
severe, that aflerwards sll excciwive and ar- 
bitrary commands were from him called JHian' 
liana imperia. If Manlius be considered as he 
ia represented by historians, we find him to 
have been very valiant, pious to hiv father and 
coantry, and submissive to hiB superiors. This 
appeara by his defence of his father, at the hax- 
ard of his own life, against a tribune who ao> 
cused him ; by his readineRS to ofier himself to 
single combat with a Gaul, where he thought 
the honour of his country concerned ; and by 
his first applying to the coiisul for leave, be- 
fora he would accept the challenge. Now 
when a man of this constitution arrives at 
command, he desires that all men may be as 
punctual as himself : and being naturally brave 
he commands brave things, and when they are 
unce commanded, requires that ibey be exe- 
cuted exactly ; this being a certain rule, that 
where great things are commanded, strict obe- 
dience muat be exacted ; in which case raild 
ness and gentleness will not always prevait 
But where a man has not this greatneas and 
magnificence of mind, he is by no means to 
command extraordinary things, and may there- 
fore safely exercise the virtue of clemency ; 
with which ordinary punishments are com- 
patible enough, because they are not imputed 
to the prince, but to the laws and customa qf 
the place. Manlius then was a severe man, 
and kept up the Roman discipline exactly ; 
prompted first by his own nature, and then by 
a strong desire to have that obeyed, which his 
own inclination had constrained him to com- 
mand. Valerius Corvinus, on the other hand, 
might exercise his gentleness without incon- 
venience, because he commanded nothing ex- 
traordinary, or contrary to the customs of the 
Romans at that time : for, as those customs 
were good, and not very troublesome to ob- 
serve, he was seldom necessitated to punish of- 
fenders, because there were but few of that 
sort ; and where they were, their punithment 
was imputed to the laws, and not to his cruelty. 
Hence, Valerius had an opportunity, by his 
gentleness, to gain both afTection and authority 
in the army, which was the cause, that the 
soldiera, being equally obedient to the one as 
the other, though their tempers and discipline 
were so very different, they could yet do the 
same things, and their actions have the csme 
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eflectfl. I shall only add, that could a state be 
■o happy, as to have always persons succeeding 
one anothcr within a reasonable time, who, 
however difTerent in inclination and temper, 
would yet by their examples renew the laws, 
restrain vice, and remove every thing that 
tended to its ruin or corruption, that state must 
be immortal. 

XVII. In thus ascribing the bravery and 
fluccesses of the Romans, to the ezcellcnt prin- 
ciplcs of their constitution, and thc great mcn 
by whom those principles were supported, I 
do no more than follow the opinion of their 
cwn wnters upon this subject Sallust tells 
us, ** that afler much reading and reflection 
npon the causes of the growth and grandeur 
of the Romans, he found reason to conclude, 
that the distinguished virtue of a few citizens 
bad effectcd all that mighty rdn of prosperity." 
Ciccro too, in his reflection upon that verse of 
the poet Ennius, 

MoribuB antiquis res stat Romana, virisque, 

makes the samc observation. ** It is," says he, 
• the union of these two advantages, which has 
*Toduced all the grandeur of Rome : on the 
one hand, the good manners, the wise political 
principles establifihed from the beginning : on 
the other, a succession of great men, formed 
upon these principles, and employed by a state 
in the administration of affairs. Before our 
times, that happy union was atways the same, 
and thesc two advantages ever existed to* 
gether ; otherwise a republic so powerful and 
eztensive as ours could not have subsisted so 
long with honour, nor so constantly kept up 
its reputation amongst all nations." I omit 
the complaints Cicero subjoins to the de- 
generacy of the age in which he lived, and 
of the total decay of ancient roanners. Evcry 
one knows, that these soon after occasioned 
tbe ruin of the republic. Meanwhile it may 
not be improper to observe tbat these two ad- 
vantages were not only the chief causes of the 
Roman greatness, but likewise produced that 
slow and gradual increaae of power, so ne- 
cesssary to lay a solid fotindaUon of atrength, 
and support the weight of their many and ez- 
tensive conquests. 

XVIII. For there never mm an empire, 
either more floarishing, or more extensive than 
the Roman. From the Euphrates and Tanais, 
to Hercules* pillars, and the Atlantic ocean, 
all the Unde tnd all the aeaiyWere under 



their obedience. It is astonishing to consider« 
that the nations which at present make kinf- 
doms so considerable, all Gaul, ali Spain, ■!• 
niost the whole island of Great Britain, Illj- 
ria, to the Danube, Gcrmany, to the Elbe, 
Africa to the frightful and impassable deserts, 
Greecc, Thrace, Syria, Egypt, all the king- 
doms of Asia Minor, and those between the 
Euzine and Caspian seas, with many othera, 
became Roman provinces, almost all before 
the end of tbe republic. I have often won- 
dered to observe in historians a certain aflfeo- 
tation of ascribing the successes of the Ro- 
mans to fortune, as if that, rather than valonr 
and wisdom, had been the occasion of their 
prosperity. To me it evidently appears, thrjugh 
the whole course of their history, that the unu- 
sual pitch of grandeur to which they arrived, 
was the necessary result of the talents and 
accomplishments of which they wrre possessed, 
whether they are considered with regard to 
moral virtues, or to a political government, or 
to martial merit and thc art of war. For aa 
Livy obscrves, in the prcface to his history, 
there never was a repuhlic morc religious, or 
more abounding in good examples, or where 
avarice and luxury gained ground so late, or 
where simplioity and poverty were so much 
and so long held in honour. AII the debatea 
and transactions of the senate, show, to a de- 
monstration, how much wisdom of counsel, 
love of the public, steadiness to the mazims of 
thc state, Icnity and moderatiun with regard 
to the conquered nations, prevailed in that an- 
gust assembly. Courage, boldness, intrepi- 
dity in the midst of the gieatest dangers, an in- 
vincible patience in the hardest labours, an in- 
ezorable flrmness to maintain the military dis- 
cipline in its utmost rigour, a settled resolution 
to conquer or die, a greatness of soul, and a 
constancy, proof against all misfortunes, have 
at all times constituted the character of the 
Romans, and rendcred them in the end victo- 
rious over all other nations. Cyrus and Alez- 
ander, it is true, founded great empires; bnt 
the qualities proper for the execution of such 
a design,beingconflned tothepersons oftheae 
two illustrious conquerors, and not inherited 
by their descendants, the grandeur to which 
they gavc a beginning, did not support ittelf 
long with any reputation. It was very diflGsr^ 
ent with the Romans. Their empire was no« 
founded, nor raised to the stato of grandeur il 
attained by the rare endowmente, or rapid con- 
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funts, of a tuigle person. The Roman peo- 
|4e thcmeelvea, the body of the state, formed 
Chat etiipire by alow degrees, and at several 
timee. The great men tbat helped, each in 
their tim-% to establiah, enlarge, and preserve 
it, had all difiereot characters, though in the 
main they foUowed all the aame principles ; 
•nJ heiice the empire itself was both more 
eztenaive, and of longer duration, than any 
that had ever gone before it 



CHAP.V. 

OF MARCHES. 

I. What we have hitherto seen, relating to 
the raiaing of troops, their divisions, and sub- 
divisions, armour, discipline, and exercises, is 
in a manner only the mechanism of war. There 
are other stili more important cares, which 
constitate what is called the higher detail of 
the service, and depend more immediately 
Qpon the generaPs ability and experience. 
To him it belongs to setile the general dis- 
position of marches; to encamp the troops 
advantageously ; to draw them up in order of 
battle, provide against the exigencies of the 
field ; pursue with caution, or retreat with 
jndgment ; and lastly, in conducting an attack 
ordefence, to put in practice all the arta, 
■tratagems, and address, that long experience 
in the service, and a consummate knowledge 
of all the parts of war, are jointly able to 
MggtM^ I shall offer some reflections upon 
the practice of the Roman generals in all 
theM great points of military conduct, and 
beg^n with that which follows immediately 
after the rendezvous of the troops, I mean, the 
marching of an army. This subject naturally 
divides itself into three branches ; the gene- 
ral order of marches in advancing against 
•n enemy ; the knowledge and choice of 
posts; and lastly, the disposition and con- 
dact of a retreat We shall speak of each in 
order. 

11. The marching against an enemy sup- 
poses many preliminary cares in the general, 
and many previous steps taken, in order to 
his own safety, and the success of his de- 
■igns. I shall suppose the plan of the war 
■eltled, as likewise the manner of acting, and 
measarea concerted accordingly. Yet still it 
ii iocombeDt apoa a wise commander, before 



he puts his troops in motion, to provide over^ 
thing necessary for their accomraodation and 
subsistcnce ; to acquire an exact knowledge of 
the country through which he marcbes; to 
inform himself of the number and quality of 
the enemy's forces; to penetratc,if possible» 
into his designs ; to study the character of the 
generals employed against him ; and, by a 
wise foresigbt, to he prepared for all the 
events and contingencics that may happen in 
the course of a carapaign. Now though thcso 
things come not so propcrly under fixed 
rules,' but depend in a great measure upon 
the ability and prudence of the commar.der 
in chief ; yet we find every where in history, 
that the Romans had many regulations aboot 
them, and always treated them with particu- 
lar attention. To begin with the care of 
provisionri, which is of principal account in ao 
army, it appears to have been the constant 
practice, to furnish the soldiers with a certaio 
proportion of corn, which they were obliged 
to carry along with them in thcir marches. 
This, on extriordinary orcasions, amouoted to 
four bushels, or a month*s allowance, and 
seldom was less than what might serve for 
fifteen or twenty days. They chose rather to 
give them corn than brcad, because it wao 
ligbter, and might therefore be carried with 
greater easc. Indeed this put them to the 
trouble of grinding and baking it themsclves; 
but then they wcre used to it, and could upoo 
occasion make it into I know not what variety 
of dishes. Besides the common bread, they 
made a kind of soft boiled food of it, very 
agreeable to the troops : they mingled it with 
milk, roots, and herbs, and made pancakes of 
it upon a small plate laid ovor the fire, or 
upon hot ashes, as was anciently the manner 
of regaling guests, and is still practised 
throughout the east, where these kind of 
thin cakes are much preferred to oor beet 
bread. Their drink was answerable to thia 
diet, being no more than a mixture of vinegar 
and water. It was called posea, could at ali 
times be eaaily procured, and was partico* 
larly aerviceable to qoench the thirst immedi- 
ately. 

ni. I have heard it observed, that nothing 
givet greater difficulty to military men, in the 
reading of ancient historyj than the article of 
provisions. Cato'a maxim, that the war 
feeds the war, holds goods in plentifol 
coontriei» and with regard to amall armiefi 
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fel ftill it ifl more genmlly tnie, ihat tLe 
war does not furnish proTitiont upon com- 
mand, or at a fized time. They must be pro- 
▼ided both for the present and the future. 
We do not however find, that cither the 
Ghreeks or Romana had the precaution to 
proTide magazinei of forage, to lay up pro- 
^iaions, to have a commissary-general of ■tores, 
or to be foliowed by a great number of car- 
liages. But then we are to consider, that 
in the wars of the Greeks against each other, 
their troops were little numerous, and accus- 
tomed to a sober life ; that they did not re- 
move far from their own country, and almost 
always returned regularly every winter; so 
that it is plain, it was not difficult for them to 
have provisions in abundance, especially the 
Athenians, who were masters at sea, The 
■ame may be said of the Romans. The care 
of subsisting the troops was infinitely less 
weighty with them^ tban it is at present with 
taost of the nations of Europe. Their armies 
were much less numerous, and they had a 
mnch smaller number of cavalry. A consular 
army consisted of near seventcen thousand 
foot, to which they had not above eighteen 
hundred horse. In our days, to seventeen 
thousand foot, we have often more than six 
thousand horse. What a vast (Ufierence most 
this make in the consumption of forage and 
jnrovisions ! Let me add, that the sober 
manner of life in the army, confined to mere 
necessaries, spared them an infinite multitude 
of servants, horses, and baggage, which now 
ezhaust our magazines, starve our armies, re- 
tard the execution of enterprises, and oAen 
render them impracticable. Nor was this the 
manner of living only of the soldiera, but 
likewise of the oflicers and generals. Not 
only consuls and dictatora in the early ages of 
the commonwealth, bot even emperora them- 
selves ; Trajan, Adrian, Pescennius, Severus, 
Paobus, Julian, and many othera, not only 
lived without luxury, but contented them- 
■elvea with boiled flour or beana, a piece of 
clieese or baeoh, and made it their giory to 
lerel themselves, in this reapect, with the 
meanect of the soldiers. It u easy to con- 
ciive how much this mnst contribute to di- 
ninlah the train of an army, to snpport the 
ttHle of fhigali^ and atmplici^ amongat the 
Inepe, end benish ell Inzaiy end idle ahow 
DPlsi tiie cemp. 
fV. BqI Ihoafh Uie eere of pfo?ieioiie 



leas burdensome to the ancienta, we find that 
both it, and ali other accommodations proper 
for the march of an army, were not less tiU 
tended to by their generals. Xenophon, who 
was himself a soldier, and whose writinge 
abounds with mazims of war, is frequent in 
his refiections upon this article. One of the 
principal instructions he makes Cambyses 
king of Persia give his son Cyms, who ailei^ 
wards became so glorious, waa not to em* 
bark in any expedition, till he had first in- 
formed himself, whether subsistence were 
provided for the troops. In his account of 
the behaviour of the same Cyrus, after his 
arrival in the canip of his uncle Cyaxares, he 
enters into an immense detail, with respect to 
all the necessaries of an army. That prince 
was to march fifteen days, through countries 
that had been destroyed, and in which there 
were neither provisions nor forage. He 
ordered enough of both for twenty days to be 
carrietl, and that the soldiere, instead of 
ioading themselves with baggage, should ez- 
change that burden for an equal one of pro- 
visions, without troubling themselves abont 
beds and coverlets for sleeping, the want of 
which their fatigues would supply. Thej 
were accustomed to drink wine ; and as e 
sudden and total disuse of it might be attend- 
ed with ill consequences, he ordered them to 
carry a certain quantity with them, and to use 
themselves by degrees to do withoot it, and 
be contented with water. He advised them 
also to carry salt provisions along with them, 
hand-mills for grinding com, and medicines 
for the sick ; to put into every carriage a 
sickle and a mattock, and upon every beast of 
burden an axe and a scythe ; and to take care 
to provide themselves with a thousand other 
necessaries. He carried also along with himt 
amiths, shoemakera, and other workmen, with 
all manner of tools used in their trades. For 
the rest, he declared publicly that whoever 
would charge himself with the care of send- 
ing provisions to the camp, ahould be hononred 
and rewarded by himseif and his friends ; 
and even supplied with money for that service, 
provided they would give security, and en« 
gage to follow the army. 

y. The reader wiU here be pleased to ob- 
serve, that as I am now entered upon the 
higher detail of war, I ahall not so entirely 
confine myself to the Romans, as not from 
time to time to mention the precticee of other 
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■rtiop», wbera tkey any way tend to iUatCrate 
Che point in hand. For u the Roman writera 
opon this aubject are but few, and have not 
«ntered very circumstantially into matters, wc 
•re oAen at a lose with regard to tome of the 
moet important parta of their diacipline. Thui 
bowcTer we may be certain of, that as they 
«zcelled particularly in the art of war, and 
readily adopted the improvements of other 
nations, the more we know of the progrcM 
•nd attainmenta of the andenta in this re- 
ipect, the bctter we ahall be able to judge of 
the uneommon proficiency of the Romans. 
We have already aeen iome of their wiae 
precautions with regard to the subtistence and 
accommodation of the troops ; for which they 
provided no Iom by fixed and general regula- 
tions, than Cyrus doea in the particular in- 
Btance recorded by Xenophon. I shall only 
add, that history abounds with examples of this 
prudent care and foresight in their generals. 
PauluB JSmilius would not set out for Mace- 
dooia, till he had fully settled every thing rc- 
lating to provisions. Ccrar, in all. his wart<, 
was extremely attentiveto the Mfety of his c n- 
voys, and the keeping up a free communication 
with those countries whence he received his 
■upplies. We find that he regularly distributcd 
corn to the army, and always took care, before 
the time for a new distribution arrived, to have 
it brought to the camp by means of his allies : 
or if he chanced to be diMppointed here, so 
contrived his march, as to paM by somc great 
town, where he could readily be furnished 
with whatever he stood in need of. 

VI. But besides the care of provisions, it is 
further incumbent upon a wise general, to ac- 
qnaint himself thoroughly with the nature of 
the countiy through which he is to march. I 
take it for granted that the Romans omitted 
none of the usual and obvious methods for this 
purpoee : that they furnished themaelves with 
guides ; interrogated the natives ; and, where 
Buch were to be had, procured exact maps of 
the coontry, delineating the towne, their num- 
ber and diatance, the roads and mountains, tho 
rivera, the fords ; and the nature and qualities 
of them ali. But what particularly deserves 
oor notice in the Roman policy ; they scarce 
ever entered into awar with any distant atate, 
tiU thcy had firat contracted an alliance with 
Bome contiguous power, who might unite his 
fbreee to theira in the intended invasion. This 
pnelioe wm attended with numberleaB advan- 
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tagea. They had hereby timely notice of the 
enemy'8 designs ; thpy were made acqoainted 
with the number and quality of bia foroes : and 
when they approached with their army, were 
not only pientifully supplied with all kind of 
military stores, but joined by a considerabl^ 
body of troopa perfectly acquainted with the 
country, and able to inform them where they 
might make their impres^*^n with greateet 
probability of succeM. Thus when they in- 
vaded Philip king of Macedonia, they took 
care to secure the friendship of the iEtoIianB, 
whose troops were of unspeakable service to 
them in thatwar. In theirexpedition against 
Antiochus they made use of the same policy, 
having prcviously contracted amity with sevo- 
ral of the petty princes and states of Asia 
Minor. Every one knows what use Cesar 
made of the pretended alliance with the jGdn- 
ans ; and that it was one of the principal en* 
gines by which he comple^ed the reduction of 
Gaul. Indeed noihing can fall out more for* 
tunately for an army, about to invade a coun- 
try to u hich they are strangers, than to act in 
conjunction with troops contiguous to the ter- 
ritories they attack : because as by this meana 
they make war with all the advantage of 
natives, they are not only the betterenabled to 
guard against ambuscades and surpriHes, but 
can in their tum make use of all thoac» strata- 
gems and favourable opportunities of action, 
which the particular nature of the country fur^ 
nishes. Whoever therefore considers the 
artful conduct of the Romans in this respect, 
will find himself necessitated to own, that de» 
signs concerted with so much wisdom and 
foresight merited all the succcm with which 
they were for the most part attended. 

VII. These preliminary cares settled, it ib 
now time to put the troopa in motion. The 
Romans were very exact in the order of their 
marches. In the morning, at the first sound- 
ing of the trumpet, every one took down bia 
tent, and began to make up his baggage; 
at the second sounding, every one loaded hb 
baggage-; and at the third, the legions moved 
out of their quarters, and put themselves in the 
form and order they were that day to march 
in. But none were to take down their tentSy 
till the consol and military tribunes had firat 
taken down theirs ; whether for the groatei 
respect, or because their tents and baggag* 
being larger than the rest, it was necessary 
they ahould be the first at work, that theit 
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bttggtge might be in a readiness to march at 
Ibe third sound of the trumpet, aa well at that 
of the private foldier. For commanders, who 
give rulea to all the rest, ought to be very ex- 
■ct in observing them themselves ; since, if 
Ihey break their own orders, they encourage 
others to do the like ; example always ope- 
rating more strongly than precept. Hence 
tfaat conatant care in the Roman generals, to 
be themselvea patterns to the troops, with re- 
gard to all the duties of the service ; nor do we 
■leet with any thing in their whole discipline, 
more truly deserving of imitation, or better 
ealculated to promote submission and obedi- 
ence in the army. For when soldiers find the 
general keeps strictly to the rules he gives, 
they are the more careful to observe them 
likewise ; conciuding, that as he tberein 
grants no indulgence to himself, he certainly 
will not do it to others : nay, they implicitly 
believe such ordei;^ good and necessary, be- 
cause he that gave them is so punctual an 
observer of them. 

Vin. As to the particular form and dis- 
poaition of the Roman march, we meet with 
▼ery little on that subject in ancient anthors. 
Tn the general it appears, that whether thcy 
marched in a friend*8 or enemy'8 country, 
whether they bolieved the enemy near or far 
off, they proceeded with the same care and 
aircumspection : and this certainly was a very 
wise policy. For a general may be mistaken 
in his intelligence or intelligencers ; nay, 
may think those fricnds, who want but an 
advantageous opportunity of declaring them- 
■elves foes: so that all imaginable caution 
ought to be observed, in all times, and in all 
places. To which let me add, that werc there 
nothing else as a motive to it, but the kecping 
ap exactly the military discipline, yet for that 
reason singly, it ought constantly to be done. 
The method followed most commonly by the 
Romans in their marches seems to havc been 
this. They had always some troops uf horse' 
•couting abroad, in order to discovcr the 
roads; AOter them followed the right wing, 
with all ita carriages immediately in the rear. 
Then came a legion, with its carriages ; after 
that another ; and eo u third, a fourth, d&c in 
order. Laat of all came the left wing and its 
boggage, with a party of horse in their rear. 
If, doring the march, the army happened to 
bo aaraolted In the front or in the rear, they 
OMaed all their carriages to withdraw to the 



right wing or the left, as thcy found it coo- 
venient, and most agreeable to the nature of 
the place ; and then, when they were cleared 
and disencumbered of their baggage, all of 
them unanimously made heid against the 
enemy. If they were assaulted in the flank, 
they drew their carriages on that side where 
they were like to be most safe, and then ad- 
dressed themselves to the flght. 

IX. This, I say, was the most common 
order of their marches: for as to any fixed 
and standing rule, none could po«sil>ly be 
established ; because the form must vary, ac- 
cording to the country you are in, and the 
cnemy you have to do with. Julius Cesar, 
wben he marched against the Nervians, so 
long as he thought the enemy at a distance, 
proceeded exactly according to the diripoai- 
tion here described. But upon a nearer ap- 
proach, he changed it entirely. For then 
all the cavalry were sent l>efore. Afier them 
followed six legions, without baggage; and 
last of all, the carriages, guarded by two new 
raised legions. This was an excellent me* 
thod, as be was sure the enemy could only at- 
tempt him in the van ; but might be of ill con- 
sequence, where the rear of the army was lia- 
ble to be attackcd. One thing the Romana 
particularly attended to, and that was, that the 
troops did not straggle or march unequally, 
some too fast, others too slow, which very 
much weakens an army, and exposes it to 
grcAt disorder. Hence their care, in training 
up their men, to inure them to the military 
pacc : that i<«, to the walking over a certain 
stated piece of ground within a fixed and 
limitcd time. This, as we have already 
observed, amounted to twenty miles in five 
hours, which made the usual day's march of a 
Roman army. To accustom the soldiers to it, 
three times a month, the foot as weli as horse 
were obliged to take thia march. Upon ex- 
traordinary occasions they were wont to march 
four and twenty miles in the same space of 
time. By an exact calculation of what Csesar 
relates of a sudden march, which he made at 
the time ho besiegcd Gergovia, we find that 
in four and twenty hours he marched fifty 
miles. This he did with the utmost expedi- 
tion. In reducing it to less than half, it 
makes the usual rate of an extraordinaiy 
day*8 march. 

X. It is remarkable with regarl to modera 
wari, that they not only impoveriak Uie prin 
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that tre OTercoine, bat 9wen the conqueron 
thenieeWee : for ea one loeea hie country, so 
the other loeee his money. In ancient times 
*Jie ceee was otherwine ; it appearing that the 
conqueror alwaya enriched himself by the war. 
The reaaon of this difference Beems to bo, that 
in our times no public account is taken of the 
plander ; or indeed rather, that tbe barbarous 
castom of pillaging the conquered countries, 
is not now so much practised as formerly. 
Amongst the Romans, all tbe spoil was de- 
livered in and appropriated to the public, 
which aAerwards distributed it as it saw cause. 
To this purpose they had their questors, in 
whose hands all the pillage and taxes were 
deposited, of which the general disposed as 
he thought good, for the payment of his 
soldiers, the curing of the wounded or sick, 
and discbarging the other necessities of thc 
army. It is true the consul had power to 
give the plunder of a town to his soldiers, and 
he frequently did it ; but tbat liberty never 
bred any disorder. For when a town was 
taken, or an army defeated, all the spoil was 
brought into a public space, and distributed 
man by man, according to every one^s merit. 
This custom made the soldiers more intent 
upon victory than plunder. The practice of 
the Roman legions was, to break and disorder 
an enemy, but not to pursue ; for they never 
went out of their ranks upon any occasion 
whatever. Only the horse, the light armed 
troops, and what other soldiers were not of 
the legions, followed the chase. But had the 
plunder of the field belonged to whoevcr 
could catch it, it would have been neitber 
reasonable nor possible to have kept the le- 
gions to their ranks, or to have cxposed them 
to so many dangers. Hence it was, tbat upon 
a victory, the public was always enrichcd. 
For when a consul entered in triumph, he 
brought with him great riches into the trea- 
sury of Rome ; consisting of taxes, contribu- 
lions, ransoms, and plunder. The Romans 
had likewue another custom well contrived 
for the preserration of discipline ; and that 
was, to deposit a third part of every soldier^s 
pey, with the ensigns of their respective com- 
panies, who never restored it, till the war was 
at an end. This served two very ezcellent 
parpoees ; first every soldier had a stock of 
bis own, which without this precaution would 
ha^ been squandered away, as they were 
most of them yooug and profuse. Secondly, 



knowing their stocks to be in their ensiga^f 
hands, they were the more careful to defend 
and keep by him, whether in the camp, in the 
field of battle, or upon a march. Tbis cua- 
tom contributed niuch to their valour, and is 
necessary to be observed by any general, who 
would reduce his Holdiers to the discipline oi 
the Romans. 

XI. Among the various orders of the Ro- 
man niarches, one particularly deserves oar 
notice, which is frequently mentioned bj 
hiHtorians, and which they term forming the 
army itineri et praElio, It was, when the lina 
of niarch was 8o contrived, as to correspond 
exactly with the line of battle; or, to expreea 
myself a little more clearly, when the columns 
of horse aiid foot were disposed in such a 
manner, that, upon the sudden appcarance of 
an enemy, they could fall immediately into an 
order proper for fighting. There is not per- 
haps any thing in the science of arms more 
subtle and useful than this. and the Romaof 
seem to have made it their particular study* 
I do not at prescnt recollect in any of theii 
historians, a minute and circumstantial accoant 
of a march of this kihd, whcre the dispoeition 
of the columns is exactly marked, and tha 
manner in which they formed in order of 
battle, upon the approach of the enemy* 
What most readily occurs to my memory, ia 
the fine march of Hamilcar against Spendioa, 
which has been so judiciously explained bj 
the Chevalier Folard, in his admirable com- 
ment upon Polybius. As the whole art of 
War furnishes nothing more complete in ita 
kind, whether we regard the boldness of the 
attempt, or the weli concerted motions by 
which it was accomplished, I am satisfied I 
shall do the reader a particular pleasure, in 
laying a fuU and distinct account of it beforo 
him. 

XII. Upon the conclusion of the first Punic 
war, the Carthaginian mercenaries revolting, 
chose Matho and 8[>endius for their leadero. 
Hanno was sent against them with an army ; 
but receiving a considerabln check, the rebels 
blocked up Carthage on every side, and poa- 
sessed themselves of all the passes leading to 
the peninsula on which it stood. In this exi- 
gence, the Carthaginians had recourae to 
Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, who had 
given eminent proof of his abilities when he 
commanded their armies in Sicily. Accord- 
ingly he took the field with tcn thousand 
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■len, and seventy elephants; but wu for 
•ome time at a loes how to meet with the 
anemy upon*equal groond. For besides the 
other places of advantage which the roerce- 
naries had seized, Hanno had auffered them to 
get pofliession of the only bridge by which 
the river Bagradita waa paasable to those who 
were to travel from Carthage into the con- 
liiiont This river had not many fords, and 
Um iew it had were so well watched, that it 
Mf not easy for even a single man to get 
over without bcing seen. As for the bridge 
itael^ the enemy guarded it with the utmost 
eare, and had built a lown close by it, for the 
more commodious lodgings of the troops that 
were appointed to that service. Hamilcar 
having in vain tried all means possible to 
force a passage, at length bethought himself 
of an expedient to gain one by stealth. He 
bad observed, that upon blowing of certain 
winds, the mouth of the Bagradas used to be 
ehoked up with sand and gravel, which 
ibniied a kind of bar across, and rendered it 
fiirdable. Remaining therefore in his cam|) 
iMlween the sea and the mountains, he waited 
the opportunity of these winds ; which no 
■ooner arrived, than marching suddenly in the 
nigfat, he passed the stream unperceived, and 
the next morning appeared in the plain, to the 
great astonishment both of the Carthaginians 
and the enemy. 

XIII. Hamilcar by this step put all to the 
hazard. Had he failed in his attempt against 
Spendius, his wbole army must inevitably have 
been destroyed ; for a retreat was now become 
impossible. But nmther was the danger less 
great to his country by continuing inactive ; 
and therefore he wisely considered, that in 
•uch an eitremity it was better to try some 
way where fortune and his own ability in war 
oflered a prospect of success, than by a timor- 
oua diffidont conduct expose himself to the 
mne rain, without a single eflbrt to evade it. 
He was now upon the other side the Bagradas. 
The plai na were favourable to him, because 
ho had a considerable body of horse. The 
liver itself too was of no small advantage, as 
it served to secure his baggage, and cover one 
of his flanks. Spendius was advandng to 
meet him at the head of len thousand men. 
Beaidea these he understood that a detach- 
ment of fifteen thousand waa roarching with 
ill diligence from Utica ; and aa i^. waa their 



bosineaa to come upon his flank and iwi 
rather than to join Spendiua, h® made ne 
! doubt of tbeir proceeding accordingly. Upon 
these considerations he regulated his ordor of 
battle, and the disposition of his march* To 
make head agaiust Spendius, he placed his 
elephants in the first line, and immediately 
behind them •his cavalry, intermixed with 
platoons of ligbt armed foot. The heavy- 
armed infantry formed the third line, in order 
to opposc the dctachment he expected upon 
his rear, from Utica. By this disposition he 
was enabled to make head on all sidcs. For 
as he made no doubt but his first line of ele- 
phants, of which Spendius was totally unpro- 
vided, would be sutFicient to break the body 
he commanded ; and that the cavalry, aided 
by the light armed fout, falling in immediately, 
would aerve to complete the rout : so his third 
line, consisting of the flower of his African 
infantry, he thought himself strong enough 
likewise to deal with the rebels from Utica. 

XIV. Each of these lines marched in four 
columns, the columns of cavalry following 
immediately behind the elephants, and those 
of the infantry immediately behind the cavalry. 
The distance betwcen thc columns was equal 
to the space they were to occupy io the line 
of battlc. By this disposition, upon the first 
appearance of the enemy, the army could form 
in an instant. For the columna being com- 
manded to halt, and wheel at once into their 
place in the line, were in order of battle 
presently. Hamilcar continuing his march, 
perceived, as the enemy approached, that the 
detachment from Utica, instead of coming in 
upon his rear, had actually joined Spendius, 
and formed a second line of foot behind that 
he commanded. As he had foreseen that 
this might happen, his order of march was con- 
trived to furnish a speedy remedy. It now 
became necessary to change his whole dis- 
position, and oppose a strong front of infantry 
to the enemy, with the elephants at the head 
of all, according to the usual custom. To 
that end the columns were ordered to halt,and 
the elephants forming in front, the cavalry 
meanwhile fell back between intervals of the 
foot, ranging themaelvea in two divisiona be- 
hind the two extremitiea of the line of infantry, 
which was formed in an instant by the wheel- 
ing of the columns. The rebels deoeived by 
th s iitful motion, and mistaking the retraat 
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of tbe cavahj for a real flight, adTanced 
Mikly to the atteck, broke through the ele- 
phants, and charged the Carthaginian foot 
Meanwhile the caTalry, which, as we have 
abeady obeerved, had ranged itself in two 
eolumns behind the two wings of the infantry, 
wheeling to the right and left from the rear, 
appeared all on a sudden in the same line with 
tbe foot, covering the flanks of the Garthagi- 
nian army, and contiderably overwiDging the 
enemy. The rebels, attonished at this extra- 
ordinary motion, quickly fell into disorder, 
and at last betook themaelves to flight. Ha- 
milcar pursued them with his hone and ele- 
phants ; and following them quite to the town 
and bridge, easiiy got possession of that im- 
portant pass. 

XV. From this recital it appears, to what 
a degree of perfection the ancients had arrived 
in the science of marchcs, which is a capital 
article in the grand operations of war. And 
though the instance here given be of an African 
commander, and therefore doos not so imme- 
diately regard the Roman people, yet if we 
coDsider, that thef«e last are allowed to have 
ezcelled all nations in the knowledge of 
arms, and that they often regulated their 
marches upon this plan, it seems reasonable 
to bclieve, that had their historians entered 
into particular details of this kind, we should 
have met with many examples of military con- 
dnct in their generals, no less surprising than 
that now before us. Indeed, as it frequently 
happens in war, that the enemy, though not 
actually in sight, is yet hourly ezpected, this 
way of ordering an army seems very neces. 
sary ; and the general who ezcels in it, and is 
at the same time sufiiciently on his guard 
against surprises, will seldom or ever be worst- 
ed. I have often admired, in reading Cs- 
8ar's Commentaries, the consummate prudence 
and circumspection of that great man, espe- 
cially in relation to surprises. Though he was 
the ablest general of his time, and commanded 
the finest army that perhaps ever appeared in 
the world, yet he alwsys proceeded with the 
utmost caution, and was extremely careful of 
believing any thing too easily, that was not 
reasonably to be supposed. If a great number 
of the enemy was beaten and pursned by a few 
of his men, if a few of them attacked a greater 
party of his, if they ran unezpectedly, and 
without any visible cause, on these occasions 
he was always veTj much apon his guard, and 



never fancied his enemy so weak, as not to 
understand his own business. It secms in the 
general a good rule, the weaker and more 
careless an enemy appcars to be, the more to 
apprehend and dread him. In cases of thia 
kind, an ezperienced commander will comport 
himself in two different manners. He will 
fear the enemy in his own thoughts, and order 
bis aflairs accordingly ; but in his words and 
outward behaviour, he will aflect to deapift 
him. This last way gives coorage to Hb» 
soldiers, and makes thrm confident of victory. 
The other keeps the general upon his guard, 
and renders him less iiable to be circumvented ; 
for to march through an cnomy^s country ia 
more dangerous, and requires a greatrr addresa 
and foresight than to fight a pitched battle. 

XVI. We proceed now to the sccond par- 
ticular mentioned on thc head of murches, 
namely, the knowledgc and choice of posts. 
As this will again fall under our notice in the 
nezt chapter, concerning encampments, we 
need say the less of it here. It has however 
a strict and necesttary connoxion with the 
marching of an army. For whetiicr we are to 
retreat or advance, or which way so ever our 
route liea, it often happcns, that the safety of 
the army depends upon seizing some advan- 
tageous posts that comniand the country 
through which we march. The Romans ap- 
plied themselves with particular attention to 
this part of war, and we meet with several 
very early traces of it in their history. hiwj 
relates an example of this kind in the person 
of Publius Decius, who being a military tri« 
bune in the srmy which the consul Corneliua 
commanded against the Samnites, and finding 
the consul and army falling by accident into • 
vale, where they might have been encompaa- 
sed and cut ofi* by the enemy : « Do you see, 
(said he to Cornelius,) that eminence which 
commands the enemy's camp ? There lies onr 
hope. It is a post that may serve to eztricate 
us out of our present danger, if we are careful 
only to seize it quickly, and avail ourselves of 
the blindness of the Samnites, who have ne- 
glected it." The historian had before in- 
formed us, that Decius observed a hill over the 
enemy's camp, not easily to be ascended by 
those who were completely armed, but to thoee 
lightly armed, accessible enough. The con> 
sul ordered him to take possession of it with 
three thousand men. He obcyed the order, 
aecnred the Roman anny, and deaigning te 
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march away in the night, and aave both him- 

aelf and his party, addressed himself in these 

words to some of his companions : *' Follow 

me, fellow-soldiera, that whilst we have yet 

light, we may explore where the enemy keeps 

hia guards, and which way we may make our 

retreat.'' Accordingly he went out in person 

apon this design, and habited like a solJier, 

thiit the enemy might not know his rank in the 

•riny, took an exact view of the ground, and 

the situatioii of thcir comp. Whoever atten- 

tively considers this relation, wili fmd how 

mefui and necessary it is for a commander to 

be acquainted with the nature of coasts and 

coantries, and that not only in a genera!, 

bot in an eKquisite and more particular way. 

Had not Decius understood tbose things very 

well, he could not so suddenly have discerncd 

the advantage of that hill, and of what im- 

portance it woald be to the preservation of 

the Koman army. Neither could he have 

judged, at that distance, whether it was acces- 

aible or not : and when he had possessed him- 

■tlf of it, and was to draw off aflerwards, as 

the enemy environed him on every side, he 

could never have found out the best way for 

his retreat, nor have guessed so well where the 

anemy kept his guards. Fabius Maximus is 

another cxample of a consummate knowledge 

this way. Hc commanded the Roman army six 

months agatnst Hannibal, and by a series of 

well-concerted motions, and a judicious choice 

of posts, conducted himself so happily, that 

daring oll that time he never suflered any con- 

aiderablc disjaHter, nor could be compelled to 

fight against his will, though the artful Car- 

thaginian left no stratagem untried, to draw 

him tu an engagement, or entangle him in an 

ambuscade. But of all the Roman generaU, 

none seems to have been a greater master in 

this part of war than Julius Cssar. We meet 

with many instances of it in his Commentarie;*, 

particularly in ihat famous campaign in Spain, 

where by a happy choice of posts, and an ex- 

qoiaite address in improving the advantages 

th» nature of the country afibrded, he com- 

pelled a veteran army to surrender themselves 

priaoners of war, without striking a blow. 

XVn. The third and last paiticalar we 
mentioned in relation to marchea, waa the dis- 
poaition and condact of a retreat. Thia ia, 
withoat diapate, the nicest point in the whole 
baaineaa of war. For beaides all the attentiont 
faqttUle in ofdlnary marchM, yoa are onder the 



disadvantage of being continually presaed by 
an enemy, commonly tuperior in force, and 
flushed with success. The finest retreat we 
meet with in ancient history, is that of the ten 
tbousand Grc«ks under tho conduct of Xeno- 
phon, who has left us a particular account of 
that famous expedition. We there see thai 
the hollow square, which was invcnted pur. 
posely for a rctreat, is very incommodious 
when the cnemy i;* directly in your rear. Xeno- 
phon says so in exprcss tcrms, and that the 
Greeks wcrc obliged to discontinue that order, 
and march in two columns, with a body of re- 
serve of six hundrcd men, who were not con- 
fined to the spacc between the columns, so as 
to complete the (igure of the square, but formed 
sometimes the van, sometimes the rear, filed 
ofTby the two flanks where the columns were 
obliged to approach, or posted themselves in 
the interval when they extended to the right 
and left ; in a word, without being tied down 
to any fixed post, ran wherever their assistance 
was wanted. What surpriscs most in this re- 
treat is, that upon a computation of the way 
made by the troops, which Xenophon rega- 
larly sets down, we find their day*s marches 
one with another, to fall but little short of 
twenty-four miles. Our armies scldom advance 
half the way, even when they have no enemj 
upon their hands, nor ony of those other dis- 
advantages the Greeks laboured undcr. We 
find likcwisc in the Roman history, sevcral ex- 
amples of vvell-conducted retreats, in which 
their gencrals have hapj)ily extricated them* 
selves out of dangers that seemed to threaten 
their arniies with unavoidable destruction. 
Quintus Lutatius having thc Cambri upon his 
heelH, and beiiig arrived at a river ; that the 
enemy might give him time to pass, pre- 
tended a resolution to fight them, pitched his 
camp, intrenched himself, set up his standard, 
and set out parties of horse to provide forage. 
Tho Cambri believing he meant to encamp 
there, came and encamped by him, and divided 
themselves into several parties, to go in quest 
of provisions. Lutatius having notice of this, 
seized the opportunity so favourable to his de- 
sign, and tHrowing bridges over the river, pasfeed 
it before the enemy could have time to disturb 
him. Lucius Minacias a Roman consal was 
in Ligaria with an army, and shut ap by the 
enemy between two mountains, insomuch that 
he coald not disengage himself. Being sen« 
sible of the danger he was in, he aent certain 
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Namidiimt which he had in his army, upon 
■mall iii-condiiioned horeesy towards the places 
wheie the enemy had their guard. At first 
■ight they put themaelvet into a postare to do- 
Ibnd the pataes : but when they obeerred the 
Namidians in ill order, and ill-mounted in re- 
apect of themselvee, they began to despisc 
them, and to be more remias in their guard ; 
which was no sooner perceived by the Numi- 
dians, than clapping spurs to their horses, and 
eharging them suddenly, they passed on in 
■pite of all opposition, and by the mischiefand 
devastation they made every wherc in the 
country, constrained the enemy to give free 
oassage to the whole army. I shall mentioii 
only one instance more, and that is the retreat 
of Marc Antony, when he was pursued into 
8yria by a gre^t body of Parthian horse. He 
observed that every morning by break of day 
they were upon his back as soon as he moved, 
and continued skirmishing and molesting him 
qoite through the march. In order to deceive 
them, and obtain some respite, he resolved 
not to remove before noon ; which the Par- 
thians observing, concluded he could not stir 
that day, and retumed to tbeir posts, insomuch 
that he had an opportunity of marching all the 
rest of the day withoat interruptlon. But this 
was only a temporary expedient, calculatcd 
for present relief; and therefore to screen 
himself from the arrows of the Parthians, with 
which the army was greatly incommoded, he 
roade use of the following device, practised 
often by the Romans on otber occasions. He 
ordered the soldiers, when the enemy came 
near them, to cnst themselves into the figure 
of the testudoy so that their targets should close 
altogether above their heads, and defend them 
from the mi^ffive weapons discharged at them. 
In this case the first rank stood upright on 
their feet, and the rest stooped lower and low- 
er by degrees, till the last rank kneeled down 
upon their knees ; so that every rank covering 
with their targets the heads of all in the rank 
before them, they represented a tortoise-shell, 
or a aort of pent-house. By this contrivance 
he made good his retreat, and arrived in Syria, 
without considerable loss. 

XVni. Before I conclude this chapter, it 
wiU naturally be expected I should explain 
what waa the practice and discipline of the 
Romana, when they had finished the day's 
march, and were arrived near the place of en- 
sunpment In this caae the military tribanes 



I and centurions appointed for that service ad> 
vanced before all the rest diligently to view 
and consider thesituation of the place. Whcn 
they had chosen the ground, they bcgan by 
marking the generars quarter with a white flaf 
or streamer, and distinctly set out its boundft)^ 
ries. Then the quarters of the several tri- 
bunes wero appointed, and afierwards thoae 
of the legions, all with distinct flags of several 
colours. Every legion, as well of the alliM 
as of the Romans, had their portion of ground 
assigned and marked out, for drawing the line 
round the camp, which was set about immedi- 
ately, part of the troops continuing meanwhile 
under arms, to defend those that were at work 
upon the intrenchnient, in case of any sudden 
surprise. AU this was finished in a very short 
space, the Romans being remarkably expert 
in it by constant practice ; for they never al- 
tered the figure of their camp, nor omitted to 
fortify it in all the forms, thongh but for one 
night's continuance. But this naturally leada 
me to the subject of the next chapter. 



CHAP. VI. 

OF ENCAlWPMENTa 

I. OiTE of thc most necessary and beneficial 
parts of the military art is, to know how to en- 
camp well, and to practise it constantly. No 
wonder thcrefore that the Romans, among 
whom military diKcipline was carried to such 
a degree of perfection, and who cxacted the 
most rigorous submission to all the laws and 
rules of it, were particularly attentive to this 
article. And indeed the armies of that people, 
though still in the territory of Romc, and 
thongh they had only one night to pass in a 
place, encamped nevcrtheless in all the forma, 
with no other diflerence than that the camp 
was less fortified there, perhaps, than in the 
enemy's country. It was always of a square 
form, contrary to the custom of the Greeka, 
who made theirs round. The ditch and ram- 
part, which consisted of four equal sides, waa 
equally distributed to be raised by the two Ro- 
man legions, and the two legions of the alliea 
who perfected it without intermission. If the 
enemy were near, part of the troops continued 
under arms, whilst the rest were employed in 
throwing up the intrenchments. They began 
by digging trenchea of greater or lesa depth 
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according to the occasion. Thej were at least 
eight feet broad bj six^eep : but we oAen find 
them twelve feet in breadth, Bometiniefl more, 
to fifteen or twentj. Of the earth dug out of 
the trenches, and thrown up on the side of 
the camp, thej formed the rampart, and to 
tnake it the firmer, mingled it with turf cut in 
• certain size and form. Sometimes thej drove 
double rowfl of stakes into the earth, leaving 
•o much of the length abore ground, as the 
height of the work wan to be of ; and then in- 
terweaving them with twigs, in the manner of 
basket-work, filled the epace between with the 
earth rising out of the ditch. This was an cx- 
peditious and aafe waj of forming the line, and 
appcars to have been alwaje practised, when* 
thej encamped in places where thene mate- 
liala were to be found. Upon the brow of 
the rampart the palisades were planted. Po- 
Ijbius, speaking of the order given bj Q. Fla- 
minius tohis troops, to cut stakes agaiust there 
•hould be occasion for them, ofiera several 
▼erj curious rcmarks upon this subject ; and 
ai that judicious historian, who was himself 
•n expert warrior, seems to laj great stress 
npon the conduct of the Romans in this point, 
I shall beg leave to laj some of his observations 
before the reader. 

II. This custom, sajs Poljbius, which is 
easj to put in practice amongst the Romans, 
passes for impossible with the Greeks. 'J'hej 
cen hardlj suppurt their own weight upon 
their marches, whilst the Romans, notwith- 
•tanding the buckler which hangs at their 
•houldera, and the javeiins, which thej carrj 
in their hands, load themselves also with stakes 
or palisadM, which are verj different from 
those of the Greeks. With the latter those 
•re best, which have manj strong branches 
•bout the trunk. The Romans, on the con- 
trarj, leave but three or four at most upon it, 
•nd that onlj on one side. In this mannei a man 
cen carrj two or three bound together, and 
mnch more use maj be made of them. Those 
of the Greeks are more easilj puUed up. If 
the itake be fixed bj itself ; as its branches are 
•trong, and in great number, two or three 
•oldiers will easilj pull it awaj, and therebj 
make an opening for the eumy, without 
leckoning that the neighbouring stakes will be 
looeened, ber-ause their branches are too short 
to be interwoven with each other. But this is 
BOt thc caae with the Romana. The branches 
«f theif peliflftd^e ere eo stronglj inaerted into 



eaoh other, that it is hard to distinguiah the 
■take thej belong to : nnd it is as little practi- 
cable to thrust the hand through these branches 
to pull up the palisades ; because, being weli 
fastenec^ and twisted together, thej leave no 
opening, and are carefullj sharpened at their 
ends. Even though thej could be taken hold 
of, it would not be easj to pull them ont of 
the ground, and that for two reasons. The 
firat is, because thej are driven in 90 deep, 
that thej cannot be moved : and the second, be- 
cause their branches are intcrwoven with each 
other in such a manner, that one cannot be 
stirred without several more. Two or three 
men might unite their strength in vain to draw 
one of thcm out, which however if thej ef- 
fected, bj drawing a great while to and fto 
until it was loose, the opening it would leave 
would be almost imperceptible. These stakes 
therefore have threo advantages.' Thej are 
everj where to be had ; tbej are eaRj to carrj ; 
and are a secure barrier to a camp, because 
verj difficult to break through. In mj opi- 
nion, adds the historian, there is nothing prao 
tised bj the Romans in war, more worthj of 
being imitated. 

III. The form and distribution of the seve- 
ral parts of the Roman camp, admits of great 
difficulties, and has occasioned manj disputee 
amongst the learned. Thc following descrip- 
tion is takeu chieflj from Poljbius, whoofall 
the ancients is the most full and explicit upon 
this article. He speaks of a consular armj, 
which in his time consisted of two Roman le- 
gions, and two legions of the allies. A Roman 
lei^ion contained four thousand two hundred 
foot, and three hundred horse. A legion of 
the allies was equal to the number of infantrj, 
and generallj double in cavalrj. Altogether 
therefore, Romans, and allies, thej made 
eighteen thousand six hundred men. After 
the place for the camp was marked out, whioh 
was alwajs chosen for ita convenience in re- 
spect to water and forage, a part of it was al- 
lotted for the generars tent, called otherwiae 
the prtetorium, because the ancient Latins 
stjled all their eommandera pretoret. The 
ground pitched upon for this purpose waa 
generallj higher than the reat of the camp, that 
he might with the greater ease see all that 
pasaed, and despatch the necessarj orders. A 
flag was planted upon it, and ruund that • 
square space marked out in such a manner 
that the foar aides were • hundred feet distant 
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lioai the flag, mnd the ground occupied by the 
eooeiil about four acrea. Near this tent were 
ereeted the alter, on which the sacrificefl were 
Oifiered, and the tribunai for diipensing jui- 
tiee. The two Roman legiona had each six 
tiibunef y which made twelve in all. Their 
tenta were placed in a right line parallel 
to the front of the pratorium, at the dis- 
taoce of 6fty feet In the space of fifty feet 
were the horaea, beasts of burden, and the 
whole eqoipage of the tribunea. Their tenu 
were pitched in auch a manner, that they 
had the pratorium in the rear, and in the 
front ali the rest of the camp. The tenu of the 
tribunea, at equal distance from each other, 
took up the whole brcadth of the ground upon 
which the two Roman legiont were encamped. 
IV. Betwecn the tents of the legions and 
tribunes, a space of a hundred feet in breadth 
waa left, which formed a large street, called 
principia, that ran across the whole camp, and 
divided it into two paru, the upper and lower. 
Beyond this street, were plact^ the tenU of 
the legions. The space which they occupicd 
was divided in the midst, into two equal parU, 
by a street of fifty feet broad, wbich extended 
the whole length of the camp. On each side 
of this street, in so many several lines, were 
tbe quarters of the horte, the triarii, theprin- 
cipetf and the hattati. The velitet had no 
dlstinct quartcrs, but were yariously mingled 
with the rest of the foot, four hundred and 
eighty of them being joined to the hattati, a 
like number to the principet, and two hundred 
aod forty to the triarii, To form a distinct 
idea of the Roman camp, we must call to mind 
that the cavalry of each legion was divided 
into ten troops, thirty men to a troop ; and that 
the triariif principe», and htutatit were like- 
wise severally divided into ten maniples, of a 
hundred and twenty men each, except those 
of the triariij which consisted only of half that 
oomber. lo conformity to this distribution, 
the iines on which these several bodies en- 
camped, were each divided into tcn squares, 
extending length-wise from the tenU of the 
tribooes. These squares were a hundred 
feet every way, except in the lines of the 
triarii, where, because of the smaller number 
of troops, they were only fifty feet broad by a 
hoodred long, and may therefore more properly 
be tcnoed half squares. Across the niiddle 
of these lodgmeoU, between the fifth and sixth 
aqoaras, rao • stieet of fifty feet broad, cotting 
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the line at right angles, and extending from 
one side of the camp to the other. It waa 
called guirUana, because it opened beyood tho 
fiftb maniple. 

V. The order and disposition of the seTa- 
ral lines was as follows. On each side of tho 
middle street, that ran according to the length 
of the camp,.the cavalry of thetwo legiooa 
were quartercd facing each other, and sepa- 
rated by the whole breadth of the street Ae 
there were Un squares on eacb side, and every 
square lodged thirty horse, the twenty together 
contained just six hundred, which made tho 
entire cavalry of two legions. Adjoining to 
the cavalry the triarii were quartered, a mani^ 
ple behind a troop of horse, both in the same 
form. They joioed as to the ground, but faced 
difierently, the triarii tuming their backfl 
upon the horse. And here, as we have al- 
ready observed, because the triarii were leaa 
in number than the other troops, the gronnd 
assigned to each maniple was only half aa 
broad as long. Fronting the triarii on each 
side, was a street of fifty feet broad, running 
parallel to that l>etween the quarters of the 
horse. On the opposite side of the strret waa 
the line of the lodgments belonging to the 
principe», Behind the principet the hattati 
were quartered, jolning as to the ground, but 
fronting the othcr way. 

VI. Thus far we have described thequarten 
of the two Roman legions. It remains that we 
dispose of thc allies. Their infantry equalled 
that of the Romans, and their cavalry waa 
twice the numl>cr. In removing for the 
extraordinarii a fifth part of the foot, or siz- 
teen hundred and eighty men, and a third of 
the horse, or four hundred men, there remaio- 
ed in the whole seven thousand five hundred 
and twenty men, horse and foot, to quarter. 
These were disposed upon the two wings of 
the legions, being separated from the hattati 
on each side, by a street of fifty feet. The 
cavalry were directly opposite to the hattaH 
upon a breadth of a hundred and thirty-three 
feet, and something more. Behind them, and 
on the same line, the infantry were encamped 
upon a breadth of two hundred feet. The 
prmfecH were lodged at the sides of the tri- 
bunes, over against their respective wings. At 
the head of every troop and maniple, were the 
tenU of the captains of horse and centuriona. 
On the right side of the pnetorium stood the 
questorium, assigned to the qnestor, or trf« 
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•orer of the anny» and bard by tbe foniin. 
This last served not only for the sale of com- 
modities, but alao for tbe meeting of councils 
tnd giving audience to ambasaadors. On the 
other side of tbe prstorium were lodged the 
legati, or lieutenant-generals. On the right 
and left, still in the eame line with the pr»- 
torium, and directly behind the prsfects of the 
alliea, were the quarters of the extraordinary 
eavalry, evocatorum, and of the other volun- 
teer Roman borse, «electorum. AII this cav- 
aby faced on one side towards the forum and 
place of the questor, and on the other towards 
the lodgments of thc legati. They not only 
encamped near the consurs person, but com- 
monly attended him upon marches, that tbey 
might be at hand to execute his orders. The 
extraordinary and voluntecr Roman foot ad- 
Joined to the borse last spoken of, forming the 
extremities of the lioe towards the two sides 
of the camp. Above this line was a street 
of a hundred fcet broad, extending the whole 
breadth of the camp, and beyond that the 
quarters of the extraordinary horse of the 
alliejt, facing the prstorium, treasury, and the 
tents of the legati. The extraordinary foot 
of the allies were directly behind their horse, 
fronting the intrenchment and upper extremity 
of the camp. The void spaces that remained 
on both sides were allotted to strangers and 
allies, who came later than the rest. 

VII. Betwecn the ramparts and the tenta, 
tbere was an open place or street of two bun- 
dred feet in breadth, which was continued 
ftU along the four equal sides of the camp. 
Tbis interval was of very great use, either for 
the entrance or doparture of thc legions. For 
each body of troops advanced into that space 
by the street bcfore it, so that marching thither 
different ways, they were in no danger of 
CTOwding and breaking each other*s ranks. 
Besides which, the cattle, and whatever was 
taken from the enemy was placed there, where 
• f uard was kept during the nighU Another 
eonaiderable advantage of it was, that in the at- 
tacks by night, neither fire nor dart could do 
any great execution in the camp ; thc soidiers 
being at so great a distance, and under cover 
of their tents. But the principal intention of 
it seema to have been, for the drawing ap of 
tbe troops who were to defend the line, and to 
leave sufficient room for the cavalry to acour 
it. My Lord Orrery, bowever, is of opinion, 
thftt it waa ratber too narrow to answer both 
ChaM •errieee. If it waa only deaigned for the 



foot, they loat the benefit of tbeir borse, wbich 
experience teacbes us to be of singular oae 
on such occasions. For whatever foot storm 
a line, must enter it in great confusion and 
disorder, and can very hardly indeed resisl 
small squadrons of horse, wbo are ready to re- 
ceive thera, and charge them all along the in* 
sidc of the line. For tbese reasons be consi- 
ders the narrowness of this space as a defect 
in tho Roman method of encamping, and 
thinks that a breadth of three hundred feet at 
least ought to have been allowed for the de- 
fence and scouring of the line. It is probable 
the Romans would have done so, had they 
not found the other sufiicient ; and we bave 
this to say in their favour, that though their 
camps were frequently attacked, we meet witb 
but few instances in history of their being 
forced. 

VIII. The gates were only four in num- 
ber, one to each sidc. Livy says so in ex- 
press terms. <* Ad quator portas cxercitum 
instruxit, ut, signo dato, ex omnibus portubus 
eruptionem facerent.** <* Hc drew up his 
men facing the four gates, that upon a signal 
given, the army might sally from all the 
scveral gates at once." Thcse are afterwards 
called by the same author, the extraordinary, 
the right principal, the left principal, and the 
qusstorian. They have also other names, 
ahout whish it is not a little difficult to re« 
concile authors. It is believcd that the ex- 
traordinary gate was so called, because near 
the place where the extraordinary troops en- 
camped; and that it was the same as the 
pretorian, wbich took its name from its 
nearneas to tho prstorium. The gate oppo- 
aite to this, at the other extremity of thc 
camp, was called Porta Decumana, because 
near the ten maniples of each legion ; and 
without doubt is the same with the qusstorian, 
mentioned by Livy in tbe piace above cited. 
As to the right and lefl principals, they had 
tbeir name from being on the right and \e(i 
of tbe camp, fronting the atreet called prin- 
cipia. I shail conclude tbis description of 
the Roman camp with observing, that when 
a consular army consiated of more than four 
legiona, they were lodged atill in the aame 
order, only the figure of the camp was a long 
square in proportion to the additional forcea 
wbich were to be contained in it. When botb 
the consular armies were united, they took 
up tbe ground of two sucb perfect squares. 

IX. A wonderful order waa flbaerred nigbt 
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•ad daj throagfaout the camp, in retpect to 
tlie watchword, sentiDelf and guardt ; and it 
waa in thii ita security and qoiet consisted. 
. To render the guard more regular and lees 
latiguing, the night wai divided Into four 
parts or watches, and the day into four 
itationt. There aeems to have been assigned 
one companj of foot, and one troop of horse 
to each of the four gates every day. The 
Roman discipline waa extremely atrict in this 
particular, puniabing with an exemplary se- 
▼erity Buch as deaerted their post, or aban- 
doned their corps of guard. Polybius takes 
notice of the excellent eflecta of this diaci- 
pline, upon occaaion of the siege of Agri- 
gentum in Sicily, during the first Punic war. 
The Roman guards had dispersed tbemselves 
a little too far in quest of forage. The Car- 
thaginians laying hold of the opportunity, 
made a vigorous sally from the town, and 
had well nigh forced the camp ; when the 
soidiera^ sensible nf the extreme penalty they 
had incurred by neglecting tbeir duty, re- 
solved to repair the fault by somc remarka- 
ble behaviour; and accordingly rallying to- 
gether,they not only sustained the shock of 
the enemy, to whom they were far inferior 
in number, but in the end made so great a 
alaughter among them, as compelled thcm to 
retreat into the town, though they were upon 
the very point of carrying the Roman lines. 
The night guards were four out of every 
manipulus, who continued on duty three 
hoors» and were then relieved by those next 
in' turn. To keep the soldiera alert they had 
the circmUo vi^ilvm, or patrols, performed 
eommonly four times in the night by somc of 
the horse. Upon extraordinary occasions, 
the tribunes and lieutenant-generals, and 
aometimes the general himself, made these 
circuits in person, and took a strict view of 
the watch in every part of the camp. 

X. What we have hitherto said, regards 
only the plan, disposition, and well ordering 
of the Roman camp. But there are many 
^ther particulara to be taken into considera- 
tion, in encamping an army to advantage : 
the choice of the ground ; the convenience of 
provision and forage ; the security of convoys ; 
and the precautions needful to prevent sur- 
prise, or the being taken at a disadirantage. 
We cannot however here enter into a particn- 
iar detail of the Roman practice, with relation 
lo theae aeTerml articles ; becaose not being 



subject to any fixed and invariable rules, the| 
depend in a manner entirely upon the pm* 
dence and discretion of the general, who mual 
therein be guided by the nature of the conn- 
try, the posture of the enemy, and his own 
strength. Two things in particular they wera 
more than ordinarily attentive to; health, and 
safety. The firat they endeavoured to secore, 
by avoiding all morasses and fenny places, or 
where the wind was cold and onwboleaome; 
which unwholesomejiess they did not so much 
compute from the situation of the place •■ 
from the appearance and complexion of the 
inhabitants. Exercine contributes greatly to 
health, and therefore the Romans took car» 
to keep their troops always employed, either 
in casting up new works round the camp, or 
in hunting ofter proviMon and forage, or in 
pcrforming those severel exercifles, that tend 
to render the body robust and activc. It ia 
observed in our dsys, thst the immoderate 
labour soldiera are obliged to undergo, de- 
stroys our armies : and yet it was hy incredible 
labour that the Roraans preservcd themselves. 
The reason of the difTerence I take to be tbia : 
their fatigues were continual and without re- 
spite : whereas our men were perpetually shifl- 
ing from the extrcmes of labour to the extremea 
of idleness, than wbich nothing can be mora 
destructive. Who could lielieve, that there 
was nothing, even to cleanliness, of which par- 
ticularcare was nottaken in the Roman camp. 
As the great street situated in the front of the 
prctorium was much frequented by the officert 
and soldiera, who psssed through it to receive 
and carry ordcra, and upon their other occa- 
sions ; a number of men were appointed to 
sweep and clean it every day in winter, and 
to water it in summer to prevcnt the dust 

XI. But bcsides health, safety was like- 
wise another important consideration with the 
Romans. To this end, in choosing a place of 
encampment, they always had a particular eje 
for the convenience of water, provisions, and 
forage. We aee evidently in Gesar'8 Com- 
mentariea, that there was nothing about which 
he waa more solicitous, than the contriving 
his marchea in such manner, as to have hia 
camp seated near aome navigable river, and t 
country behind him, whence he could be 
easily, and at a reaaonable rate, supplied with 
every thing necessary for the subsistence of 
his army. Other inconveniences may find t 
remedy in time, but. bunger, the longer it lasta 
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die more infalliblj it dettrojt. And hence it 
wee> that where the aboTe-mentioned advan- 
tigee could not be obtained, tbe Romana 
nnde h their first care, after fortifying their 
caiDpy to iaj in sach a quantitj of all necee- 
■aij atorea, aa might be sufficient for the time 
of their continuance in it Nor were they 
leee attentive to the atrength of their camp, and 
the precautiona necesaary for its defence. 
Thb ia a part of the art qfwar in which they 
inconteatably excelled all nations. Gonstant 
practice made them expert in it ; for they never 
qiurtered their troops in towns and open 
viUagea, but alwaya in standing campa, which 
were carefully intrenched and fortified, in pro- 
portion to the danger to which they fancied 
themeelves exposed. And here we may ob- 
serve, that whereas the Greeks chose always 
to encamp where there was some river, or 
wood, or bank, or other natural rampart to 
defend them ; the Romans, on the contrary, 
■tood not so much on the strength of situation, 
ae on their own ways of fortifying. Hence 
the Grecian camps were oflen wiihout in- 
trenchments, and varied in their form, accord- 
ing to the nature of the place : but among 
the Romans one constant method was invio- 
lably observed, nor would they ever lodge in a 
camp, that was not surrounded with a ditch 
and a rampart. 

XII. The practice of intrenched and forti- 
fied camps was sttended with many solid and 
desirable advantages. The army was hereby 
kept safe, and freed from the dang^r of having 
anj of its quarters beat up, bj surprise or a 
■udden attack. It was eased of the trouble 
of keeping manj and great guards, since a 
few serves the turn of all, when all are at 
hand in case of an attempt It could never 
be compelled to fight against its will, than 
which no greater misfortune can befali an 
arroj. In fine, as the success of arms is 
aneertain, it had alwajs a secure retreat in 
caae of the worst. These things considered, 
it will not appear wonderful, that the Romana 
were ao strict in this article, and considered 
tbe eoatom of fortifjing camps regularlj, as 
one of the most essential parts of militarj dis- 
eipline. In the war with the Gauls, the com- 
mandera of the Roman arm j were reproached 
with having omitted this wise precaution, and 
the loss of the battle of Aliia was in part 
•ttributed to it Hence it was, that to avoid 
IIm like misfortune for the time to come, it 



became in a manner an established law 
amongst them, never to hazard a battle until 
thej had finished their camp. Paulus ^mi- 
lius, in the second Macedonian war, suspended 
and arrested the ardour of his whole armj to 
attack Perseus, for no other reason, but be- 
cause thej had not formed their camp. The 
fortified camp, in case of a diBaster, put a stop 
to the enemj*s victorj, received the troope 
that retired in safetj, enabled them to renew 
the battle with more success, and prevented 
their being entirelj routed ; whereas without 
the refuge of a camp, an armj, thoogh com* 
posed of good troops, was exposed to a final 
defeat, and to being inevitablj cut in pieces, 
I maj add to all these advantages that aia 
intrenched camp, bj reason of the open air, 
the healthiness of ita situation, which alwajs 
must be minded, and the cleanliness which 
maj and ought to be kept in it, is exceedinglj 
less subject to infection and sickness, than 
villages and strong towns; insomuch that 
some great captains have concluded, an armj 
would be likelier preserved, and kept sound 
and untainted three months in a well seated 
and regulated camp, than three weeks in the 
ordinarj villages and countrj towns. 

XIII. I have the longer and more parti* 
cularlj insisted on the practice of intrenched 
camps, because it appears evident from his- 
torj, that the Romans owed as manj of their 
victories to their abilitj in this part of war, as 
to their other excellent military discipline and 
valour. It would be almost endless to enu- 
merate, what kingdoms and provinces thej 
kept in obedience by their standing camps ; 
and how often they warded off dangers, and 
brought their wars to a fortunate issue by the 
same proceeding. For having first wearied 
out their enemies by safe and beneficial de- 
lays, they would, on some great advantage, 
give them battie and defeat tbem ; which 
artful method of making war they neithex 
could have eflected, nor rationally attempted, 
bot by their thoroughly knowing how to en- 
camp advantageoosly, by constantly practlsing 
it, and by a timely providing of food and 
forage. Yegetius obsorves, that one of the 
principal causes of the ruin of the Roman em- 
pire was, that they had lost the art of fortify- 
ing thei| camp: by which negligence thej 
were easily overwhelmed by the barbarian 
horse. And indeed when, under the empe- 
rors, they had ascertained the limits of their 
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^onumon, naoMng to eztend their conquest 
QO fiuther, but to rest aatisfied with maintain- 
ing the posaeaeion of what they had acquired : 
it b weU known, that they effectually accom- 
pliahed thia deaign by meana of the standing 
cunpa, which they kept upon the Euphrates, 
the Danube, and the Rhine. And so long as 
thia method waa foUowed, the bordcring na- 
tiona found it impoasible to break through 
the Roman barriers, or hurt the tranquillity of 
their empire. But when, in process of time 
the military discipline began to decline, and 
the ait of encampingy in particuiar, waa lost, 
or grew into disuae ; the Roroans, by aban- 
doning tbe banks of these several rivers, 
opened a firee paaaage to the barbarians, who, 
meeting now with no resistance, poured in 
upon them like a torrent, and easily over- 
whelmed a feeble race of men, whom luxury, 
and an undisturbed peace of many ages, had 
rendered utterly unfit for war. 

XIV. And here, as it falls so naturally in 
my way, and has a strict connexion with my 
tubject, I cannot forbear observing, that in the 
last age, the French, who had many excellent 
commandera, if not the most in any one nation, 
and to whom theart of-war owes much of its 
preaent improvement, began to revive, and 
with great benefit to themselvea, this almost 
obaolete part of it. For when the Prince of 
Orange, the Imi^erialists under the Count de 
Sonchea, and the Flemish forces were united ; 
the Prince of Conde, one of the greatest cap- 
tains that any age has produced, being sent to 
oppose them, would not give them battle, 
but encamped himself advantageously on the 
French frontiers, so that they were justly afraid 
to enter them, and leave him at their backs. 
By thia management he kept them long at bay, 
and when he found his opportunity, gave them, 
at Seneff, wo considerable a blow, that the 
French, from having been on the defensive, 
became afterwards the aasaulters, and closed 
that campaign with takingsome of the enemy*s 
towna. The Marshal de Turenne also, wbo 
waa aent general to the war in Germany, and 
who in the military art had hardly a soperior, 
having there to do with Count de Montecu- 
cali, one of the greatest captains of his time, 
would atill, by intrenchcd camps, when the 
Oermana were the atrongest, preserve himself 
and army, apin out the war, and cover those 
territories and placea he had won while he 
himaelf had been the moat powerful. 
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XV. And hero it is particularly worthy of 
notice, that when, upon the Marshal do Tii 
reone'8 death, the French king sent the Princa 

of Conde to command in his stead, bc also, 
by intrenched encampments, weatbcrcd that 
storm ; which in itself was so thrcatcning, not 
only by the sudden loss of so great a captain, 
l)ut also by the Gcrmans being led by the 
Count de Montccuculi, and the Duke of Loi^ 
rnine, two persons as considerable w thc vcrj 
forccs they headed. I say, it particularly do- 
sorves our observation, that two such justly 
celebrated commandcrs as the Prince of Con* 
de and Monsieur Turcnnc, nbould observe 
the very same methods iii managing thc same 
war ; whercas, usuallv. whrn one general suo- 
ceeds another, in headinp^ the sunie army, and 
ordering thc same war ; tlie last comer judgea 
it a kind of diniinution to liis own Rkill, to 
tread m the vcr}' paths of Iuh predecessor. 
But as the Prince of Condc obscrvcd a quite 
diflcrent conduct on this occasion, we may 
thence naturally gather thc threc following 
particulars. FiVa/, that he judged himself 
so justly secure in his own reputation, that it 
could rcceive no diminution l»y his foUowing 
the steps of the dend general, niorc especially 
as he had done the likc hefore, and succesa- 
fully, in Flanders. Secofidlt/, that a wise and 
great captain will rather, by imitating his pre- 
decessor, confirm that coursc to be the best 
which he knows to bc so iu it^If, than ify 
new methods of war, whercby out of a mere 
hope to do the like thing by a difTerent way, 
he may huzard his reputation, his army, and 
the country he is to cover and protect. 
Thirdly^ what two such generals have prac- 
tiscd, all circumstances considercd, amounts to 
little less than a denionstration, that by campa 
intrenched and well ]>08ted, a country may ba 
best secured, nn invading enemy bcst rcsisted, 
and in time, all advantages bcing judiciously 
taken, di feated, or made to retire. 

XVI. Thesc exampleri, ancient and modem, 
suflicicntly evince the benefit of this practice, 
and with what judgment the Romans made it 
an essential part of their military discipline. I 
shall only add, as an indisputable argument 
in its favour, that the great Cssar himself haa 
given his sanction to it, by constantly following 
it in his wara with the Gauls. He had to do 
with a brave and warlike nation, passionately 
fond of liberty, and therefore extremely averaa 
to the Roman yokc. To keep them in awe, 

I 
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be established standing carnp* in difierent 
parts uf the country, where the loldiers were 
qaartered in large bodies, and lurrounded 
with strong intrenchments. This he thought 
the likeliest method to prerent insurrections, 
or Biippress them speedily when tbey shouid 
happen, as the troops would be always in 
readiness to march, and in condition to act. 
It waa likewise the best security against 
treachery and surprise. Accordingly we find, 
that all the eflbrts of the Gauls to recover 
their liberty were witbout efTect, the Roman 
camps standing as so many bulwarks, against 
which) though they made frequent attacks, 
they were yet never able to prevaii. 
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OP BATTLES. 



I. Havixo raised our troops, armed and 
disciplined thera, put them upon the march, 
aud lodged them in a camp, it is now time to 
draw them out into the field, that we may see 
how thoy acquitted themselves on a day of bat- 
tle. I*. is in this view military merit appears 
in all its extent. To know whether a gene- 
ral were worthy of that name, the Romans 
ezamined the conduct he observed on this 
critical occasion. They did not cxpect suc- 
cess from the number of troops, which is often 
a disadvantage, but from his prudence and 
Talour, the cause and assurance of victory. 
They considered him as the soul of his army, 
that directs ali its motions, whose dictates 
eTery thing obeys, and upon whose good or 
bad conduct the issue of the battle depends. 
The first consideration, and that which de- 
mands the greatest force of judgment, is, to ex- 
amine whether it be proper or not to come to 
an engagement, and to baiance exactly the ad- 
Tantages with the disadvantag^. The blind 
temerity of Varro, notwithstanding his col- 
league*s remonstrances, and the advice of Fa- 
bias, drew upon the republic the unfortunate 
battle of Canna ; whereas a delay of a few 
waeks would probably have ruined Ilannibal 
for ever. Perseus, on the contrary, let slip the 
occasion of fighting the Romans, in not taking 
the advantage of the ardour of his army , and at- 
tacking them instantly after the defeat of their 
horse, which had thrown their troops into dis- 
order aiid consternation. Casar had been lost 
•fter the battle of Dyrrhachiam, if Pompey had 



known how to improTe his advantage. Great 
enterprises have their decisive moments. The 
important point lies, in wisely resolving what 
ti) choose, and in seizing the present occasioo 
which never returns when once neglected. 

II. But not to insist any longer upon ihis. 
which rests entirely in the breast of the gf^ne- 
ral ; we shall suppose the resolution to fight 
taken, and proceed to examine what precau- 
tions the Romani made use of, in order to se- 
cure the victory. Thcse may in general be 
reducod lo two. Firat, the inspiring their 
troops with courage and confidence. Secondly, 
the ranging them judiciously in order of battle. 
To inspire their troops with confidcnce, they 
began by consulting the gods, and endeavour. 
ing to incline them in thcir favour. 'I'hey 
consulted them either by the flight or singing 
of birds, by the inspection of thc cntraiis of 
the victims, by the manner in wliich tlie sa- 
cred chickens pecked their corn, and by things 
of the like nature. Thev laboured to render 
them propitious by sacrifices, vow.s, and pray- 
ers. Many of the generals, especially in the 
earlier tiines, discharged these dutics with 
great solemnity and scntiments of roligion ; 
and would never hazard an engagement, until 
by some favourable omcna they hnd brought 
the troops to bclieve that thc gods were on 
their side. Paulus ^Cmilius, bcfore hc gave 
Perseus battle, sacrificed twenty oxen succes- 
sively to Hercules, wilhout finding any fa- 
vourable sign in all thosc victims. Itwas not 
until the one-and-twentieth, that hc believed 
hc saw somcthing which promised him the 
victory. This attention to religion was highly 
necessary among a pcople strongly addicted 
to superstition, and over whom tbe omeni of 
which we ipeak, howcver trifling in themselvea, 
had yet a powerful influence. Hence the 
generals who neglected this precaution, had 
often but too just cause to repent of their fol- 
ly : as it tended greatly to dispirit the troops, 
and begot an ill opinion of their conduct ; in- 
somuch that we seldom find them successful 
in thcir undertakings. The wisest and best 
commanders chose always to comply with the 
prejudices of the vulgar; and even where they 
despised these ceremonies in their hearta, afiect- 
ed yet a greater veneration for them in public 

III. After having paid these dutiei to the 
gods, they applied themselves to men, and the 
general exhorted his soldiers. It seems to 
have been an established castom with all na- 
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tioiu among the ancienU, to harangue their 
troopa before a hattle ; nor can we deny that 
the cuaium was very reaaonable in itself, and 
might contribote greatly to the victory. When 
an armj is upon the point of engaging an en- 
emy, what can be morj proper, than to oppote 
the fear of a aeemingly approaching death with 
the most powerfol reaaons, and such aa, if 
not capable of totally extinguishing it, may 
yet in some meaaure allay and overcome it. 
Scich reaaone are the love of our country, the 
obUgation to defend it at the price of our 
blood, the remembrance of past victories, the 
necesaity of aupporting the glory of our nation, 
the injutftice of a violent and cruel enemy, the 
dangera to which the fathers, mothers, wiveM, 
and children of the soldiers are exposed : theae 
motivea, I say, and many of the like nature, 
represented from thc mouth of a general, be- 
loved and reepected by his troops, may make a 
very strong irapreaaion upon their miiids. Not, 
aa Cyrus, in Xenophon, obeerves, that such 
diacoursea can in an instant changc the dis- 
poaition of thesoldiers, and from timorous and 
abject aa they might be, make them imme- 
diatelj bold and intrepid : but they awaken, 
they rouse the courage nature had before given 
them, and add a new force and vivacity to it. 
To judge rightly of this custom of haranguing 
the troops, as constantly practised among the 
Romans, we must go back to the ages wherein 
they lived, and consider their manners with 
particuiar attention. Their armies were com- 
poeed of the same citizens, to whom in thc 
dty, and in time of peace, it was customary to 
» commonicate all the affairs of the state. The 
general did no more in the camp, or in the 
field of battle, than he would have been obliged 
to do in the rostrum or tribunal of harangues. 
He did his troops honour, and attracted their 
confidence and affection in imparting to them 
hia designs, motives and measures. Add to 
thia, that the sight of the generals, ofiicers, 
and loldiers aasembled, communicated a rc- 
dprocal courage and ardour to them all. 
Every one piqued himself at that time upon 
the gondnen of his aspect and appearance, 
and obliged hia neighbour to do the same. 
The lear of some was abated or entirely ban- 
isbe'1 by the valour of others. The disposition 
of particular persons became that of thewhole 
body, and gave afiairs their aspect. 

IV. Lel me observe here, that there were 
OMny oceBfl.9Ba, beaides battles, wheip It waa 



necessary to excite the good will and zea) of 
the soldier; if, for instance, a difficult aad 
hasty march waa to be made, to extricate th« 
army out of a dangerous situation, or obtain 
one more cummodious ; if courage, patienea^' 
and constancy were required for supporting 
famine, and other distresses, painful to nature : 
if some difficult, dangeroui, but very important 
enterpriso was to be undertaken ; if it waa 
necessary to console, encouragc, and re-ani- 
mate the troops after a defeat ; if a hazardoQs 
retreat was to be made in view uf the enemy, 
in a country he was master of : in fine, if only 
a gcnerouft eflbrt waa wanting to terminate n 
war, or sotne important undertaking. Upon 
these and the like occasions, the generals never 
failed to speak in public to the army, in order 
to sound their dispositions by their acclamationt 
more or less strong ; to inform thcm of their 
reasons for such and such conduct, and con* 
ciliate them to it ; to dispel tho fiilse reporta, 
which exaggerated diHiculties, and discou- 
raged them : to let them see the remedies pre- 
paring for the distresscs they were under, and 
the 8UCCC6S to be expccted from t^cm ; to 
explain the precautions it was nccessary to 
take, and the motives for taking them. It waa 
the generars interest to fiattcr the soldier, in 
making him the confidant of his designa, 
fears, and cxpedients, in order to engage him 
to share in them, and act in concert, and 
from the same motives with hiniself. Tha 
general in the miditt of soldiers, who, as weH 
as himself, were all not only merobers of tha 
state, but had a share in the authoriiy of tha 
government, was considered as a father in tha 
midst of his family. 

V. It may not be easy to conceive how ha 
could make himself heard by the troops : bnt 
if we call to mind, that the armies of the Ro- 
man people wero not very numerous, that di^ 
ficulty will in a great measure vanish. Besidea, 
I pretend not to say that the generals were heard 
distinctly, or in any other manner than the ora 
tors in the public assemblies. AII people did not 
hear: yet the whole people were informed, 
the whole people deliberated and decided; 
and none of them complained of not having 
heard. It sufiiced that the most ancient, tha 
most considerablo, the principals of companiea 
and quarteri were present at the harangne, of 
which they af^erwards gave an account to tha 
reat. On the column of Trajan, the emperor 
ia aoen haranguing the troopa from a tribQnA 
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«f tnT^ raiiad higber than the loldiers* heads, 
with the principal officen aroand him upon 
te pUtform, and the nniltitade forming a cir- 
de at a diatance. Tlie great men at Rome 
•cenitomed themselTea from their yonth to 
■peak upon occasion with a strong and clear 
▼oice ; and as these harangnes were made in 
the camp to the soldiers quiet and unarmed, it 
ii not easy to conceiTe in how little room a 
great number of them could stand upright, 
when they pressed close to cach other. I insist 
the longer upon this, because many blame tbe 
historians of antiquity, for the supposititious 
harangues, as tbey call tbem, which they have 
Inserted in their works. It must indeed be 
owned, that the discourses made by generals 
OD the occasions of wbich we speak, were not 
•Iways exactly tbe same as bistorians bave re- 
peated tbem. For the most autbors, writing 
in the time when tbe art of eloquence was 
highly in esteem, have endeavoured,in adom* 
ing and enlarging tbe barangues they record, 
to leave proofs to posterity, tbat tbey were not 
less excellent orators tban historians. But 
the fact itself, tbat generals frequently spoke 
In public to tbeir troops, is evident beyond 
dispute. Csasar, wbose Commentaries are a 
plain and naked rclation of wbat be bimgelf 
performed at tbe bead of bis army, furnishes 
many examples of tbis kind. Wben be marched 
against Ariovistus, a sudden consternation 
seixing tbe soldiers, which was like to be at^ 
tanded witb very disagreeable effects, be as- 
iembled tbem, reprebendcd them in a long 
and severe speech, and tbereby put a stop to 
the growing evil. In like roanner, upon occa- 
■ion of a considerable cbeck received before 
Oergovia, owing to the too forward valour of 
the troops, and their neglect of bis injunctions, 
he judged it necessary to call tbem togetber, 
«zpostulate witb tbem upon tbeir ill-timed 
hravery, and fortify tbem against any damp 
their Iste disaster roight have thrown upon 
their spirits. I could easily produce other 
instances of tbe same kind, but tbese are 
ahundantly sufficient to evince the point in 
qnestion. 

VI. Whep the armies were numerous, and 
«pon the point of giving battle, the ancients 
liad a very simple and naturai way of ha- 
nngning the men. The general on horse- 
baek rode through the ranks, and spoke 
flOOMthing to the several bodies of troops, in 
lo animata them. Where he liad to do 



with difierent nations, as very oflen happcned, 
he addressed tbose of his own language in 
person, and made known bis views and de- 
signs to tbe rett by interpreters. Hannibal 
acted in tbis manner at the battle of Zama io 
Africa. He tbougbt incumbent on bim to ez 
bort bis troops : and as every tbing was dif 
ferent smong tbem, language, customs, Isws, 
arms, babits, and interests, so he msde use of 
difTerent motives to aniroate tbem. To the 
auxiliary troops he proposed an immediate 
reward, and an augmentation of their pay out 
of the booty tbat ebould be taken. He in- 
flamed tbe peculiar and natural batred of the 
Gaols against the Romans. As for tbe Ligu- 
rians, wbo inbabited a mountainous and bar- 
rcn country, be set before them the fertile 
valleys of Italy, as the fruit of tbeir victory. 
He represented to tbe Moors and Nuroidians, 
tbe cruel and violent government of Maeinissa, 
to wbich they would be subjected, if over- 
come. In tbis manner be animated tbese 
difierent nations, by tbe difTerent views of 
bope and fear. As to tbe Cartbaginians, he 
omitted nothing that migbt excite tbeir valour, 
and addressed bimeelf to tbem in the warmest 
and most pathetic terms. He put them in 
mind of their country, tbeir bousebold gods, 
tbe tombs of tbeir ancestors, the terror and 
consternation of tbeir fatbers and motbers, 
tbeir wives and cbildren ; in fine, tbat tbe 
fate of Cartbage depended upon tbat battle, 
tbe event of wbicb would eitber ruin and re- 
duce ber into perpetual slavery, or render her 
mistress of the universe, every thing being 
extreme which sbe had either to bope or 
fear. Tbis is a very fine discourse ; but bow 
did he make tbete difTerent nations under- 
stand it ! Livy informs us : be spoke to the 
Carthaginians himself, and ordered the com- 
manders of each nation to repeat to their re- 
spective troops what hc bad said. In tbis 
manner the general sometimes sssembled tbe 
officers of bis army, and after having ex- 
plained wbat he desired tbe troops migbt be 
told, be wnt them back to tbeir several bri- 
gades or companies, in order to report what 
they had heard, and animate them for tbe 
battle. Arrian observes tbis particular of 
Alexander the Great, before tne fiimous battla 
of Arbela. 

YII. Afler inspiring the troops witb resoln* 
tion and confidence, and disposing them to act 
courageonaly against the enemy, the nezt 
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can of the genoral wai, to range them jadi- 
doatly in order of battle. The manner of 
drawing np the infantry in three linef , con- 
tinned long in oae among the Romans, and 
with nDiformity enough. The hattati were 
placed in the front, in thick and firm ranks ; 
the jmndpet behind them, but not altogether 
•o cloee ; and aAei them the triarii, in so 
wide and looae an order, that upon occasion, 
they could receive both the principea and 
hattati into their body, in any distresa. The 
velitet, and in latter times, the bowmen, and 
alingers, were not drawn up in this regular 
manner, but dispoeed of either before the front 
of the hattati, orscattered iip and down among 
the void ipacet of the same hattatit or some- 
times placed in two bodies in the wings ; but 
wherever they were fixed, these light soldiers 
began the combat, skirmishing in flying par- 
ties with the first troops of the enemy. If 
they prevailed, which very seldom happened, 
they prosecuted the victory ; but upon a re- 
pulse, they fell back by the flanks of the army, 
and rallied again in the rear. When they 
wero retirad, the hattati advanced agAiiist 
the enemy ; and in case they found themselves 
overpowered, rotiring soflly towards the pnn- 
eipet, foll into the intervals of their ranks, 
and, together with them. renewed the fight. 
But if the principea and hattati, thus joined, 
were too weak to sustain the fury of the bat- 
tlo, they all fell back into the wider intervals 
of the trtarii, and then altogether being united 
into a firm mass, they made another efTort, 
much moro impetuous than any before. If 
this assault proved inofTectual, the day was 
entirely lost as to the foot, there beirig no far- 
ther reserves. This way of marshalling the 
foot, was eiactly like the order of trees, which 
gardenera call the quincunx ; as appears froin 
the beautiful comparison between them in Vir- 
giFs second Georgic. And as the reason of 
that position of the trees is not only for beauty 
and fignre, but tliat every particular tree may 
have room to spread its roots and houghs, with- 
out entangling and hindering the rest ; so in 
this ranking of the men, the army was not only 
set out to the best advantage, and made the 
greatest show, but every particular soldier had 
free room to use his weapons, and to with- 
draw himself between the void spaces behiud 
him, without occasioning any confusion or 
disturbanoe. 

VIII. The atratagem of rallying thus three 



times, has been reckoned almost the whola 
art and sccret of tlie Roman discipUne ; and il 
wos almost impoesible it should provc unsu^ 
cessful, if duly observed. For fortune, in 
every engagement, must have failed them 
three scveral times, before they could be 
routed ; and the cneniy raust havc had tUe 
strength and resolution to overcome them in 
thrce sevcral encountcrs, for tlie dccision of 
one battle ; whcreas most othcr nations, and 
even thc Grccians thcmscivcs, drawing up thcir 
whole army as it were in onc front, trusted 
themselvcs and fortuncs to the success of a 
singlc charge. The lloman cavalry wa» posted 
at the two comcrs of the army, like the wings 
on a body ; and fought somctimes on foot, 
sometimes on horseback, as occasion requiredy 
in the samo manner as our dragoons. The 
confederate, or auxiliary forces, composed th« 
two points of the battle, and covered the whola 
body of the Romans. As to the stations of tha 
commanders, the general coininonly took ap 
his post near the middle of the ariny, hetw«^en 
the principe» and the triani, as the fitteat 
place to givc orders equally to all thc troopa. 
The legati and tribunes were usually posted 
by him ; unlcss thc former were ordered to 
command the wings, or the others some pai^ 
ticular part of the army. The centuilon stood 
every man at the hcad of his century, to lead 
them up ; though sometimos, out of courage 
and honour, they exposed themselvcs in the 
van of the army, or were placed thcre for par- 
ticular reasons by the general : as Sallust r»- 
ports of Catiline, that he posted all his choioo 
centurions, with the evocati, and the flower dt 
the common soldiera, in the front of the battle. 
But the primipiliy or chief centurions, had the 
honour to stand with the tribunes near the 
general's person. The commonsoldiera were 
placed in several ranks, at the discretion of 
the centurions, according to their age, strength, 
and experience, every man having three fe«t 
square allowed him to manage his arms in; 
and it was religiously observed in their disd- 
pline, never to abandon their ranks, or break 
their order upon any account 

IX. But besides the common methods of 
drawing op a Roman army, which are snfll- 
rruntly explained by every historian uf any 
note ; there were several other very singnlar 
methods of forming their battle into odd 
shapes, according to the nature of the bodj 
they were to oppoee. Of this kind was tll* 
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ctmeiM, when the anny wai ranged in the 
ilgure of a wedge, the moat proper to pierce 
ttid break the order of the enemy. This waa 
otherwiae called caput ffercinwn, which it in 
•ome meaaure reaembled. And here I beg 
loaTe to obserTe, that thia laat name aeema to 
eonfirm the conjecture of the Chevalier Fo- 
Urd, who maintaina that the cvnettt waa no 
other than the colttmnf or a battalion drawn ap 
with a amall front and great depth. The tri- 
angular ordcr he looka upon aa childish and 
ftbaurd, and such aa never waa nor could 
be practised with Bucccae, becauae of the ex- 
treme weakneM of the anglea. The authora, 
however, who give that form to the cuneutt 
have invented another order of batlle in op- 
poaition to it, which they term the forfex. 
Thia waa when the army waa drawn up in the 
figure of a pair of sheara, as it were on purpose 
to receive the cttneittt in caee the enemy should 
make use of that diapoaition. For while he 
•ndeavoured to open, and as it were to cleave 
IhHr aquadrons with his wedge, by keeping 
their troops extended like the ahears, and re- 
ceiving bim in the middle, they not only hin- 
dered the damage designed to their own men, 
Init commonly cut the adverae body in piecea. 
The globite was when the soldiers cast them- 
ielvea into a circular order, upon an appre- 
liension of being surrounded. Ctesar, in the 
Afth book of his Commentaries, speaks of this 
diaposition aa very proper in cases of danger 
and extremity. The turri» represented an ob- 
long aquare, after the faahion of a tower, with 
Tory few men in a file, and the ranks extended 
lo a great length. Tbis seemn of very ancient 
originai, aa being mentioned in Homer. The 
laat order I shall take notice of is the aerra or 
■aw ; when the first companiea in the front of 
Ihe army, beginning the engagement, some- 
timea proceeded, and sometimes drew back ; 
■o that by the help of a large fancy, one 
might find some resemblance between them 
ond the teeth of that inatrument 

X. It waa usual enough among the Ro- 
nana, to raise great criea, and to strike their 
swords against their bucklers, aa they advanced 
to charge an enemy. Thia noise, joined to 
diAt of the tmmpeta, waa Ttry proper to aup- 
in them, by a kind of atnpeimction, all 
of donger, and Co inapiro^them with a 
•oorage and boldneaa, that had no Ttew bot 
iiielofy, and defied death. Bot thongh aiich 
Aottlinga were allowed, oay, •▼en enoouragod 



aa uaeful, going towarda the enemy, yct t deep 
ailence waa observed by the soldieiy, wheo 
they were about to engage, that the orders of 
ihe ofiicers, and the worJs of command, might 
be clearly heard, and punctually obeyed. It 
ia obaerved that the Greeka went always si- 
lently to batile, alleging for it, that they had 
more lo do than to aay to their enemies. But 
tho shoutmgs of wbich we speak, is in reality a 
kind uf doing, as it stirs up the men, and often 
damps the enemy. The troopa marched some- 
times softly andcoolly to the charge, and some- 
times, when they ap} roached the enemy, they 
aprung forward with impetuosity as fast as they 
could move. Great men have been divided 
in opinion upon thes^ difierent methods of at- 
tacking. It aeems however to be gcnerally 
agreed, that where two armies engage in a 
plain field, a commander ought never to allow, 
much leaa order, his men to receive the charge, 
but Btill to meet the enemy in giving it. Pom- 
pey in the decisive battle of Pharaalia, by the 
advico of Triarius, commanded his soldiers to 
receive Cesar^a assault, and to undergo the 
shock of his army, without removing from the 
place whereon they atood, as by this meana 
Cesar^s men would be disordered in their ad- 
vance, and Pompey's by not moving, keep 
their order. But Ccsar himself observes upon 
it, that according to his judgment, the ad- 
vice was against all reason ; because there ia 
a certain keenness and alacrity of spiiit na- 
turally planted in every man, wlio is inflamed 
with a desire to fight, and therefore no com- 
mander should repress or restrain it, but rather 
increaie and set it forward. The event jua- 
tificd CKsar^s opinion, and showed that it waa 
well-grounded. 

XI. Hitherto we have contented ourselvea 
with general observations : but as it ia impos- 
sible from these alone, to give any tolerable 
idea of the address and ability of a comman' r 
in a day of battle, because his coi«f*uct n >( 
vary according to circumstanoea ; I shall mw 
beg leave to lay before the *eader, an account 
of some celebrated actiona of antiquity, taken 
from the deacriptiona of such historians, aa be- 
ing themaelvea military men, have traced them 
with the ntmoat exactneaa, and distinctly ez- 
plained the reaaona of the aeveral atepa takon. 
Tho firat inatance of thia kind that we meet 
with in hiatory, ia the faraona battle of Thym- 
bra, between CrcMua and Cyrua, which trano- 
fiMrrad the empira of Aata firom tlie Aaayrianf 
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•f Babylon to the Medes and Pereians. 
Though this action does not lo immediately 
and itiictly regard the subject we are upon, as 
having no relation to the Roman hiatory, I 
ahall yet give a particular deacription of it 
here, not only becauae it ia the first pitched 
battle, of which we haTe any fuU and circum- 
■tantial acconnt, but because Cyrus being 
looked npon as one of the greatest captains of 
antiqcity, thoae of the profession may be glad 
totrace him in all his stepa, through this im- 
portant engagement ; and the rather, as whal 
we shall present them with on this subject, is 
taken from Xenophon, one of the greatest com- 
manders, as well as finest writers, of the uge 
in which he lived. 

XII. In Cyrus*8 anny the companies of foot 
consisted of a hundred men each, exclusive of 
the captain. Each company was subdivided 
into four parts, which consisted severally of 
four and twenty men, not including the person 
who coromanded the platoon. Each of these 
■ubdivisions was ag^in divided into two files, 
consisting, in consequence, of twelve men. 
Every ten companies had a particular supe- 
rior ofiicer to command them, who sufiiciently 
answers to what we call a colonel. Over ten 
of these again was another superior com- 
mander, whom we shall term a brigadicr. When 
Cyrus came at the head of the thirty thousand 
Persians, who had been sent to the aid of 
his uncle Cyaxares, he made a considerable 
change in the arms of his troops. Until then, 
two thirds of them made use only of javelins 
and bows, and therefore could not fight but at 
a distance from the enemy. Instead of thesc, 
Cyrus armed the greatest part of them with 
cuiraraes, bucklers, and swords or battle-axes, 
and left only a few of his soldiers in light 
armour. The Persians did not know at that 
time what it was to fight on horseback. 
Cyrus, who was convinced that nothing was 
of so great importance towards the gaining of 
a battle as cavalry, was sensible of the great 
inconvenience he laboured under in that re- 
fpect, and therefore took wise and early pre- 
cautions to remedy that evil. He succeeded 
in his design, and by little and littte formed 
a body of Persian cavalry, which amounted to 
ten thonsand men, and were the best troops 
tn his army. 

XIII. Xenophon haa not acquainted us 
with the preeise number of troops on both 
odef, bot as thia may be in aome aort collected 



by putting together certka. scattered pasaagea 
of our author, we shall endeavour to fix it in 
tbe best manner wc can. Cyrus^s annj 
amounted in the whole to a hundred and 
ninety-six thousand men, horse and foot» 
Of these there were seventy thousand natural 
bom Persians, viz. ten thousand cuirasbiers of 
horse, twenty thou»and cuirassiers of foot, 
twenty thousand pikemen, and twcnty thou- 
sand light-armed soldiers. The rei»t of the 
army, to the number of one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand men, consisted of a hun- 
dred thousand Median, Armenian, and Ara- 
bian foot, and twenty-tiix thousand horse of 
the same nations. Besides these troopH, Cyrua 
had three hundred chariots of war, armed with 
scythes, each chariot drawn by four horaea 
ttbrcast, covercd with trappings that were shot- 
proof ; as were alijo Ihe horses of the Persian 
cuirassiers. He had likewise ordered a great 
number of chariots to be made of a larger size, 
upon each of which was placed a tower of 
about eighteen or twenty feet high, in which 
were lodged twenty archers. Each chariot 
was drawn upon wheels by sixteen ozen 
yoked in abreasU Theve was moreover a con- 
siderable number of camels, upon cach of 
which were two Arabian archers, back to 
back ; so that one looked towards the head, and 
the other towards the tail of the camel. 

XIV. Crcesus's army was above twice aa 
numerous as that of Cyrus, amounting in all 
to four hundred and twenty thousand men, 
of which sixty thousand were cavalry. The 
troops consisted chiefly of Bahylonians, Ly- 
dians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of the na- 
tions about tho Hellespont, and of Egyp- 
tians, to the number of three hundred and 
sixty thousand men. The Egyptians alone 
made a body of one hundred and twenty 
thousand. They had bucklers that covered 
them from head to foot, very long pikes, and 
short swords, but very broad. Thc rest of 
the army was made up of Cyprians, Ciliciana, 
Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, and 
lonians. The army in order of battle was 
ranged in one line, the infantry in the-centre, 
and the cavalry on the two wings. AII tba 
troopa, both foot and horse, were thirty nMB 
deep ; but the Egyptians, who, as we hava 
taken notice, were a hundred and twentj 
thousand in number, and who were the prin- 
cipal strength of Crcesus^s infantry, in thA 
centre of which they were poated, were di« 
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vidcd into twelve large bcxftee or square Imt- 
tetions, of ten thousand men each, which had 
a hundred men in front, and a» many in depth, 
with an interval or space between every bat- 
talion, that they might act and 6ght independ- 
ent of, and without interfering with one an- 
other. Crcesus would gladly have persuaded 
them to range thcmselves in less ('epth, that 
he might make the widcr front. For the 
armics being in an immense plain, which gave 
room for extending thcir wings to right and 
lefl, he was in hopes by this mcans of sur- 
rounding and hcmming in thc enemy. But 
he could not prevail with the Egyptiaas to 
change the order of battlc to which thoy had 
bcen accustomcd. His army, as it was thus 
drawn out into oiie line, took up ncar forty 
ftadia, or five miles in length. 

XV. Araspes, who undcr pretcnce of dis- 
contcnt had rctircd to Croesus^s army, and had 
received particular orders from Cyrus, to ob- 
■enre well the manner of that generar* ranging 
hifl troops, retumed to the Persian camp the 
day before the battle. Cyrus in drawing up 
liis army, governed himself by the disposition 
of the enemy, of which that young Median 
Nobleman had given him an exact account. 
The Persian troops had been generally used 
to engage four and twenty men deep, but 
Cyrus thought fit to change that disposition. 
It was necessary for him to form as wide a 
front as possible, without too much weakcn- 
ing his phalanx, to prevent his army^s being 
inclosed and hemmed in. His infantry was 
ezcellent, and most advantageously armed 
with cuirasses, partizans, battle-axes, and 
swords; and provided they could join the 
•nemy in close fight, there was but little 
reason to believe the Lydian phalanx, that 
were only armed with light bucklers and 
jaTelins, could support the charge. Cyrus 
therefore thinned the files of his infantry one 
half, and ranged them only twelve men deep. 
The cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, 
the right commanded by Chrysantes and the 
lefl by Hystaspes. The whole front of the 
army took up but thirty-two stadia, or four 
milea in extent, and consequently was at each 
•nd near four stadia, or half a mile short of 
the enemy'8 front Behind the first line, ot a 
little distance, Cyrus placed the ipear men, 
and behind them the archen. Both the one 
•nd the other were coTered by the soldiers in 
thdr firont, over whoae headvtbey coold fling 



their javelina, and ihoot their arrowi at tha 
enemy. 

XVI. Behind all these he formed another 
Ime, to serve for the rear, which consisted of 
the flower of his army. Their business was 
to have their eyes upon those that were placed 
beforc them, to encourage those that did their 
duty,to sustain and threaten those that gave 
way, and even to kill those as traitors that 
persisted openly in flying ; by that means tc 
keep tho cowards in awe, and make them 
have as great a terror of the troops in the 
rear as they could possibly have of the enemy. 
Behind the army wcre placed those moving 
towcrs wbich I have alrcady described. These 
formed a linc equal and parallel to that of the 
army, and did not only serve to annoy the 
enemy by the perpetual discharf^es of the 
archers that were in them, but might likewise 
bc looked upon as a kind of moveable forts or 
redoubts, under which the Persian troops 
might rally, in case they were broken and 
pushed by the encmy. Just behind these 
towers were two other lines, which aUo were 
parallel and equal to the front of the army : 
the one was formed of the baggagc, and the 
other of thechariots which carried the women. 
and such other persons as were unfit for 
service. To close all thcse lines, and to 
secure them from the insults of the enemy, 
Cyrus placed in the rear of all two thousand 
infantry, two thousand horse, and the troop 
of camels, which was pretty numerous. Cy- 
rus*s design in forming two lines of the bag- 
gage was, not only to make his army appear 
the more numerous, but likewise to oblige the 
enemy, in case they were resolved to sur- 
round him, as he knew they intended, to 
make the longer circuit, and consequently to 
weaken their line, by stretohing it out so far. 
We have still the Persian chariots of war, 
armed with scythesyto speak of. These were 
divided into three bodies of a hundred each. 
One of these bodie8,commanded by Abradatas, 
king of Susiana, wai placed in the front of 
the battle, and the other two upon the flanks 
of the army. 

XVII. When the two armies were in sight 
of each other, and the enemy had obserred 
how mucb the front of theirs exceeded that 
of Cyrus, they made the centre of their army 
halt whilst the two wings advanced projecting 
to the right and lef^ with the design to 
indose Gynu't annj, and begin their attack 
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on e?ei7 lide At the nme time. This move- 
ment did not at all tlarm Cyrus, because he 
eipccted it ; but obsenring that many of hii 
ofliceriy and even Abradates himself, dis- 
coTered some oneasy apprehensions ; these 
troops di«turb you, says he : believe me they 
will be the first routed, and to you Abradates 
I give that as a aignal, for faliing upon the 
enemy with your chariots. When the two 
detached bodies of the Lydians were suflli- 
ciently extended, CrcBsus gave the «ignal to 
his main body to march up directly to the 
front of the Persian army, whiUt the two 
wings that werewheeling round upon their 
flanks, advanced on each side ; so that Cyrus^s 
army was inclosed on three sides ; and, as 
Xenophon expresses it, looked like a smali 
square drawn within a great oue. In an in- 
stant, on the first signal Cyrus gave, his troops 
faced about on every side, keeping a profound 
silencein expectationof theevent. The prince 
himself^at the head of some horse, briskly foU 
lowed by a body of foot, fell upon the forces 
that were marching to attack his right fiank, 
and put them in great disorder. The chariots 
then driving furiously upon the Lydians, com- 
pleted the defeat. In the same moment the 
troops of the lefl flank, knowing by the noise 
that Cyrus had begun the battle on the right, 
advanced to the enemy ; snd imrocdiately 
the squadron of camels was made to advance 
likewise, as Cyrus had ordered. The enemy*8 
cavalry did not expect this, and their horses 
at a distance, as soon as they were sensible 
of the approach of those animals, whose smell 
they cannot endure, began to snort and prance, 
to run foul upon and overturn one another, 
'hrowing their riders, apd treading them 
under their feeU Whilst they were in this 
confosion, a small body of horse, commanded 
by Artageses, pushed them very warmly to 
prevent their rallying ; and the chariots armed 
with the scythes falling furiously upon them, 
they were entirely routed, with a dreadful 
slaughter. 

XVIII. This being the signal which Cyrus 
had given Abradates for attacking the front 
of the enemy'8 army, he drove like lightning 
upon them with all his chariots. Their first 
rank was not able to stand so violent a 
charge, but gave way and were dispersed. 
Having broken and overthrown them, Abra- 
dates came up to the Egyptian battalions, 
which being cover^d with their bucklers» 
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and marching in such close order that tho 
chariots had not room to pierce amongit 
them, gave him much more trouble, and would 
not have been broken had it not been for the 
violence of the horses, that trode upon them. 
It was a roost dreadful spectacle to see the 
heaps of men and horses, ovcrturned chariotSy 
broken arms, aud all the direful effcctd of tho 
sharp scythes, which cut every thing in 
pieces that came in their way. But Abra- 
dutes' chariot having the niisfortune to be 
overturned, he and his mcn were killed, aAer 
they had signalized their valour iri a very ex- 
traordinary maner. l*he Egyptians then, 
marching forward in closi^ order aiid covered 
with their bucklers, obligcd the Persian in- 
fantry to give way, and drove them beyond 
thcir fourth line, as far as to their machinea. 
There the Egyptians roet with a frcKh storm 
of arrows and javelins, that wcre pourcd upon 
thcir heads from the rolling tovixrs : and the 
battalions of the Pcr^ian rcar-guard Hdvancing 
sword in hand, hindered their urchers and 
spearmen from retreating any farthcr, and 
obligcd them to return to their charf^e. 

XIX. Cyrus in the meantinie having put 
both the horse and foot to fiight on the left 
of the Egyptians, did not amU8e himself in 
puntuing the runaways, but pushing on di- 
rectly to the centre, had the mortification to 
find his Persian troops had becn forccd to 
give way ; and righlly judging that the only 
means to prevent the Egyptians from gaining 
farther ground would be to attack them behind, 
he did so, and fell upon their rear. The cavalry 
came up at the same timc, and the enemy was 
pushed with great fury. The Egyptians bo- 
ing attacked on all sides, face^ about every 
way, and defended themselves with wonderful 
bravery. Cyrus himself was in greatdanger; 
his horse, which a soldier stabbed under tho 
belly, sinking under him, he fell in the midst 
of his enemies. Here was an opportunity, 
says Xenophon, of seeing how important it is 
for a commander to have the aflection of his 
soldiers. OflScers and men, equally alarmed 
at the danger in which they saw their leader, 
ran headlong into the thick forest of pikes to 
rescue and save him. He quickly remounted 
anothcr horse, and the battle became more 
bloody than ever. At length Cyrus admiring 
the valour of the Egyptians, and being con 
cerned to see such brave men perish, ofiere 
them honourabV conditions, i/ they would siif 
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t«nder, letting them know At the nme time 
that all their allie* had abandoned them. The 
Egyptians accepted the conditions, after which 
ttoe Peraiani meeting with no farther opposi- 
tcOd, a total rout of the enemy ensued. 

XX. It is allowed that Cyrus's victory was 

ehiefly owing to his Persian cavalry, which 

was a new estahlishment, and entirely the 

fruit of that prince*6 care and activity in form- 

ing his people, and perfecting them in a part 

of the military art, of which tiU his time they 

had been utlerly ignorant. The chariots 

tirmed with scythes did good service, and the 

use of them was ever after retained among the 

Persians. The camels too were not unsor- 

viceable in the battle, though Xenophon makes 

no great account of them, and observes, that 

in his time they made no other use of them, 

than for carrying the baggage. I sball not 

undertake here to enlarge upon Cyrus^s meriL 

It is sufiicient to observe, that in this affair 

we aee all the qualities of a greatgeneral shine 

out in him. Before the battle, an admirable 

aagacity and foresight in discovering and dis- 

concerting the enemy's measurea ; an infinite 

ezactness in the detail of affairs, in taking care 

that his army should be provided with every 

thing necessary, and all his orders punctuatly 

obeyed at the time prefixed ; a wonderful ap- 

plication to gain the hearts of his sotdiers, and 

to inspire them with confidence and ardour. 

In the heat of action, what a spirit and ac- 

tivity ! wh.it a presence of iniiid in giving 

ordcrs as occasion requiros ! what courage and 

intrepitUty, and at the same tinic what hu- 

nianity towards tho enemy, whose valour he 

rvspects, aiid whosc blood he is unwilling to 

shed ! I havc met with but one ohjection to 

the nianncr in which he drew up his troops in 

order of l>attle, namely, no troo|)8 to cover Iiis 

flanks, ti> sustoin his armed chariots, and to 

oppofie tlie two bodies of troops which Crcesus 

had detached to full upon the flanks of his 

army. But it is very possible that such a cir- 

cumstancc might escape Xenopbon in describ* 

ingilhe battle ; though it must be owncd, that 

tbe fikil of Abradates, which was immediately 

foUowed by the attack of the Persian infimtry, 

luurdly leavee room for such a conjecture. 

XXI, I shall now preient the reader with 
tlM deacription of two battles in which the 
Rmnans were conoemad, thoie of Cann» and 
ZtUMUL, diatingoished bj the importanoe of their 
laaiaqiwneee, ind the abilities of the gsnenlf 



who commanded in them. Hannibal having 
defeated the Romans in there auccessive en> 
gagements, and desirous of bringing them to 
another general action, that by one decisive 
blow he might put an end to the war, removed 
his camp to the neighbourhood of Canne, an 
open champaign country, and fit for cavalry 
to act in, in which hc was greatly superior to 
the enemy. The Romans, headed by the con- 
suls Paulus i£miHu8 and Yarro, followed him 
thither, where after some disputes Paulus was 
obliged to give way to the obbtinacy of his 
colleague, who was resolutely bent upon 
fighting. The two armies were very unequal 
as to number. There was in that of the Ro- 
mans, including thc allies, four-score thousand 
foot, and something more than six thousand 
horse ; and in that of the Carthaginiahs, forty 
thousand foot, all well disciplined and inured 
to war, and ten thousand horse. Yarro at 
day-break, having made the troops of the great 
camp pass the Aufidus, drew them up imm»> 
diately in battle, after having joined them 
wiih those of the little camp. The whole in- 
fantry were upon one line, closer and of greater 
depth than usual. The cavalry was upon the 
two wings ; that of the Romans on the right, 
defended by the Aufidus; and that of the aUiee 
on the left wing. The light-armed troops 
were advanced in the frontof thebattle to some 
distance. Paulus iEmilius commanded the 
right wing of the Romans, Yarro the left, and 
Servilius Geminus. the consul of the preceding 
year,was in the ccntre. 

XXII. Hannibal immediately drew up hie 
army in one line. He posted his Spanish and 
Galhc cavalry on the left, sustained by the 
Aufidus, to oppose the Roman horse; and 
upon the same line, half his heavy-armed 
African infantry : then the Spanish and GalUc 
infantrj, which properly formed the centre ; on 
tbeir right, the other half of the African in- 
fantry ; and lastly the Numidian horse, who 
composed the right wing. The light-armed 
troops were in the front, facing those of the 
Romans. Asdrubal had the left, ^anno the 
right ; Hannibal, having hia brother with him, 
reaerved the command of the centre to himselC 
The African troops might have been taken for 
a body of Romans, ao moch did they resemble 
them by their arms, which they had gained in 
the battles of Trebia tnd Thrasjmenos, and 
which they now emplojed against thoae who 
had aaflered them to be taken from Umol 
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Tha Hpaniards tnd Gauls had shieldi of the 
miie form ; bnt their swords were very dif- 
ferent Thoae of the forroer were equally 
propar for cutting and thrusting, whereas thoae 
•f the Gauls cut only with the edge, and at a 
eertain diatance. The soldiers of tbose two 
nations, especially the Gauls, had a dreadfiil 
■apect, in eonsequence of their extraordinary 
■tature. The latter were naked from tbeir 
belts opwards. The Spaniards wore linen 
habits, the extreme whiteness of which exalted 
by a border of a purple colour, made a sur- 
prisingly splendid appearance. Hannibal, 
who knew how to take his advantages as a 
great captain, forgot nothing that could con- 
dnce to the victory. A wind peculiar to tbat 
region, called in the country vulturnus, blew 
aiways at a certain period. He took care to 
draw op in such a manner, that his army, 
focing the noith, had it in their backs, and the 
enemy fronting the soutb, had it in their faces ; 
■o that he was not in the least incommoded 
with it, whereas the Romans, who4>e eyes it 
fiUed with dust, scarce saw before them. From 
hence we may judge how far Hannibal carried 
his attention, which nothing seems to escape. 
XXIII. The two armieii marched against 
each other, and began the chaige. After tbat 
of the light-armed soldiers on both sides, wbich 
was only a prelude, the action began by the 
two winga of the cavalry on the side of the 
Aufidus. Hannibafs \e(i wing, wbicb was an 
old corpK, to whose ▼alour he was principally 
indebted fur bis succetfses, attacked tbat of the 
Romans with so much force and violence, that 
they bad never exprri(>ncod tbe like. Tbis 
charge was not made in the u^ual manncr of 
attacks of cavalry, by sometimes falling back, 
and sometimes returning to the atsault ; but 
in fighting man to man, and very near, be- 
eause they had not room enough to extend 
themselves, being pent up on one side of the 
river, and on the otber by the infantry. The 
•hock waa forious, and equally sustained on 
both sides ; and wbilst it was still doubtful to 
which side the victory would indine, the 
Roman borae, according to a cUstom usual 
enough in their corpa, and which was some- 
tiiBea succeasful, but waa now very ill ap- 
plied, dismounted and fought on foot. When 
Htnnibal was informed of this, he cried out : 
I am as well pleaaed with them in that poa- 
lare, aa I ahonld be to have them all delivered 
«p to me to b« bound hand aiid Ibot Aoeor- 



dingly, after having defended tbemaelvea with 
tbe utmoat valour, moat of tbem fell upon the 
spot Asdrobal pursued thoae that fled» and 
made a great vlaughter of them. 

XXIV. Whilst the horae was thus engaged, 
the infantry of both armies advanred alao 
against each other. The battle began at fitat 
in the centre. As soon as Hannibal perceived 
that his left wing began to have tbe advantage, 
he made the Gauls and 8paniards move that 
were in the main body, and whom he com- 
manded in person. In proportion as be ad- 
vanced, he rounded bia front in form of a half 
mnon, wiib its convex aide towards the 
enemy. At firKt the opposite centre of the 
Romans charged tbem. After some retistaiice 
tbe Spaniarda and Gauls began to give way» 
and to lose ground. Tbe rcst of tbe Roman 
inVantry also moved on in order to take them 
in flank. They fell back according to the 
ordera tbey bad received, continuing to fight, 
and regained the ground where they bad at 
first been drawn up in battle. Tbe Romana, 
seeing that the Spaniards and Gauls con- 
tinued to retreat, continued also to pursue 
them. Hannibal, well pleased to see everj 
tbing succeed according to his design, aod 
perceiving tbe moment was come for acting 
witb all bis forces, gave ordera, tbat hie 
Africans sbould wheel to tbe right and lefi 
upon tbe Romans. Thete two bodies, which 
were fresh, well armcd. and in good order, 
having wheele<l about suddenly, towards the 
space or hollow, into which the Romans bad 
thrown tbemselves in disorder and confa- 
sion, chargcd them on botb sides with 
vigour, witbout giving them time to look 
about tbem, or leaving tbem ground to fofm 
tbemselves. 

XXV. In the mean time the Numidian 
cavalry on tbe right wing was engaged alao 
with the enemy oppotite to tbem, namely, the 
cavalry of the allies of tbe Romana. Tboogh 
tbey did not distinguish themselves in thk 
battle, and the advantage was equal on both 
sides, they were however very oseful : for 
tbey foond the enemies which tbey had in 
their front aufiicient employment, to preveiit 
them firom having time to aaaist tbeir owa 
people. But when the left wing, wbere Ae- 
drubal commanded, had routed, aa we heve 
aaid, the whole horae of the right wing of tbe 
Romana, and had joined the Numidiana» tbe 
envalry of the nlliea did not wail to be attadBiJ 
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ty them, but fled with the utmoet precipiu- 
tion. It is said, that Asdrubal then did a 
thing, which no leas shows his prudence, 
than it contributed to the success of the bat- 
tle. As thc Numidians were very numerous, 
and never did their duty better than when an 
enemy fled, he ordered them to pursue the 
Romans to prevent their rallying, and led on 
the Spanish and Gallic borse to the charge, 
tosupport the African infantry. Accordingly 
he fell upon the Roman foot in the rear, 
which being attacked at the same time in the 
flanks, and surrounded on all sides, was eii- 
tirely cut to pieces, afler having acted prodi- 
gies of valour. 

XXVI. The battle of Zama, between Han- 
nibal and Scipio, is one of the roost memora- 
hle recorded in history ; the disposition on 
both sides being the masterpiece of two of ftie 
greatest generals that ever the world produced. 
Scipio drew up his troops in the following 
manner : — He posted the hoMtati in the front 
Une, leaving inlervals between the cohorts. 
In the second line he placed the principea, 
with their cohorts not behind the spaces of 
the first line, as was the custom of the Ro- 
mans, but behind the cohorts of that front 
Une, in order to leave openings for the ele- 
phants of the enemy, which were very nume- 
rous. The triarii formed the third line, in the 
nme order, and served as a body of rcserve. 
He placed Lslius on the left wing, with the 
Italian cavalry, and Masinissa on the right, 
with his Numidians. In the spaces of the 
first line he placed the light-armed soldiers, 
and ordered them to begin the battle in such 
a manner, that if they could not sustain the 
charge of the elephants, they should retire ; 
such of them as were most speedy, behind the 
whole army, through the spaces that divided 
it in right lines ; and those who should find 
themsetves too much pressed, through the 
spaces between the Unes on the right and lefl, 
in order to leave thoso animals a passage, in 
which they would be exposed to the darts 
discharged upon thera on all sidcs. As to Han- 
nibal, in order to give the enemy more terror, 
he placed in the front his fourscore elephants, 
a number which he never had before in any 
battle. In the first line he posted the auxiliary 
troops of the Ligurians and Gauls, with the 
Baleareans and Moors, who amounted in all to 
twelve thousand men. The second line, in 
which the principal force of the army conaist- 



ed, was composcd of Africans and Cartha- 
ginians. He posted the troops he had brought 
with him from Italy in the third line, and placed 
them sbove a stadium from the second line. 
The Numidian cavalry were upon the left 
wing, and the Carthaginian upon the right 

XXYII. Every thing being ready for the 
battle, aud the Numidian cavalry on both 
sides having long skirmished, Hannibal gave 
orders for the elephants to move against the 
enemy. The Romans immediately made the 
trumpets sound, and at the same time raised 
such great cries, that the elephants which ad- 
vanced against the right of the Romans, turned 
back, and put the Moors and Numidians that 
formed Hannibars left into disorder. Masi- 
nissa seeing their confusion, easily put them 
entirely to the rout. The rest of the elephants 
advanced between the two armies into the 
plain, and fell upon the light armed Romans, a 
great number of whom they crushed to death, 
notwithstanding thocontinual shower of darts 
discharged upon them from all sides. At length 
being terrified, sonie of them ran through the 
spaces Scipio had prudently left, and others in 
their flight returned upon their own right 
wing, pursued by the Roman horse, who with 
their spears drove them quite out of the fldd 
of battle. Lelius took this instant for charg- 
ing the Carthaginian cavalry, who turned about 
and fled full speed. He puraued thcm warmly, 
whiUt Masinissa did the same on his side. 

XXVIII. The army of the Carlhaginiana 
was uncovered on the right and left by its 
cavalry. The infantry then on both sides ad- 
vanced slowly and in good order, except that 
which Hannibal had brought from Italy, 
which formed the third Une, and continued in 
its first posL When they were near each 
other, the Romans raising great cries, accord- 
ing to their custom, and striking their swords 
upon their shields, chargcd the enemy with 
vigour. On the sides of the Carthaginians, 
the body of foreign troops that formed the 
front line, also raised great cries, but con- 
fused, and dissonant from each other, because 
they were of different nations. As thcy could 
use noither swords nor javelins, but fought 
hand to hand, the atrangers at first had some 
advantage over the Romans by their agility 
and boldness, and wounded a great number. 
However, the latter having the superiority by 
their good order, and the nature of their arms^ 
gained groand, aupported by the second Un% 
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irlio followad, and incessantly encouraged 
them to fighi with Talour ; whereaa the ttran- 
gen being neither foUowed nor aasisted by the 
Garthaginiant, whose inactiun on the contrary 
intimidated thero, lost courage, gave way, 
and belieTing themselvea openly abandoned 
by their own troopa, fell, in retiring, upon 
their aecond line, and attacked it in order to 
open themaelves a patsage. Thi» latter found 
themaelvea obliged to defend their livee cou- 
rageooaly : lo that the Carthaginians attacked 
by the atrangeni, coutrary to their expecta- 
tion, aaw they had two enemies to fight, their 
own troops and the Romans. Quite out of 
their senses, and in a manner transported with 
fury» they made a great slaughter of both, and 
put the hastati into dieorder. Those who 
commanded the principes having made their 
troops advance, rallied them witbout diffi- 
culty. The greatest part of the strangers and 
Carthaginians fell in this place, partly cut in 
pieces by one another, and partly by the Ro- 
mans. Hannibal would not sufier those tbat 
fled to mingle with those who remained, lest 
fttU of terror as they were, and covered with 
wounds, they might induce disorder among 
those who had received no blow hitherto : he 
even ordereJ the front rank to present their 
pikes, which obligod them to retire along the 
wings into the plain. 

XXIX. The space between the two armies 
being then covered with blood, and with the 
dead, Scipio was in perplexity enough ; for he 
did not know how to make his troops move in 
good order, over that confused heap of arms 
and dead bodies, still bleeding and lying upon 
each other. He ordered the wounded men 
to be carried behind the army ; the retreat to 
be sounded for the hattati, who were pursu- 
ing the enemy ; posted th«'!M opposite to the 
oentre of the Carthaginians iri expectation of 
a new charge ; and made the principea and 
triarii advance on both wings. When they 
were upon the same front with the haatati, a 
new battle began between the two armies. 
The infanlry altemately gave way, and re- 
tomed to the charge with great courage and 
▼igour. As number, resolotion, and arms 
were equal on both sides, and they fought 
with sach obstinacy that they fell in their 
poats rather than gave way, the fate of the 
battle was long doubtful, and it couKl not be 
eonjectored which side would remain ma^iters 
^ the field. Things being in *hin state. Le- 



lius and Masinissa, aftcr having pursued tha 
enemy*s cavalry a considerable time, rctumoil 
very opportunely for attacking the infuntry 
in the rear. This last charge dccided the 
victory. A great numbcr of the Cartha- 
ginians were killed upon the field of buttle, 
where they were surrounded on all sidc^. 
Many of them having dispersed in the plaina 
round about, were cut off by tbe Roman 
cavalry that occupied all the country. The 
Carthaginians left above twcnty thousand 
dead upon the spot, as weU of their owq 
citizens as allies. Almost as many were 
taken, with a hundred and thirty ensigns and 
standards, and eleven elephants. Hannibal 
escaped with a small number of horse to 
Adrumetum, after having tried, both before 
and during the battle, all possible means for 
obtaming the victory. The Romans lost only 
6fteen hundred men. 

XXX. Having thus given an account of 
some of the most memorable battles of anti- 
quity, explained the conduct of the generals, 
and laid open the reasons of that conduct; I 
shali conclude this chapter with a few general 
remarks, tending stiU further to illustrate this 
great branch of war, and which in some mea- 
sore offer themsetves in consequence of what 
has been already said. The first is, that 
though most nations had a certain fixed and 
particular form of giving battle, yet they 
never adhered to it so closely, as not to vary 
when circumstances required it. The draw* 
ing up an army to the very best advantage, is 
doubtless a great furtherance to the gaining 
of the victory. But the doing so depends 
much, not only on the wisdom 'ind skill of 
the general, the nature of the ground, and 
the quality of his own forces, but also on those 
of his enemies, and on the disposition of him 
who commands them. Hence the greatest 
captains of older times, whose military know- 
ledge and practice the moderns so justly 
value, always acted herein according to their 
own judgment, without confining themHelves 
to any standing rules. We have seen that 
Cyrus being to fight against Croesus in a large 
plain, where he found the enemy taking 
measures to surround him, drew up his men 
but twelve deep in file, whereas fi>rmerly the 
file was twenty-four deep. By this means he 
augmented the front of his army double, pre- 
vented his being too much over-winged by 
CroBsus, and won the victory. It ia obsenrabto 
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too of Scipio at the battle of Zama, that he 
placed the battalioni of hia seireral lines di- 
rectly behind one another, and not facing 
the intervals of the lines before them, as was 
the common custom. His design in this was, 
to give fr^ iasue to tbe elephanta, whose 
ahock might otherwise have disordered his 
men, and rendered them incapable of making 
any resistance. Cssar, at the battle of Phar- 
aaha against Pompey, quite altered the man- 
ner of the Roman embattling. For haviiig 
found that Pompey exceedingly out-numbered 
him in horse, he covered one of his flanks 
with a little river, and drew all his cavalry to 
the other flank ; among the squadrons where- 
of ho placcd bodies of his best infantry, and 
there began the battle. By this means having 
all his horse in one wing, and those accom- 
panied with select legionary foot, he soon 
routed that half of Pompey*8 horse which 
opposed all his, and then falling into the flanks 
and rear of his enemy, gained the victory. 

XXXI. The drawing up the army in seve- 
ral lines, as the nature of the ground, and thc 
number of the forces would allow, is what 
was most peculiar to the Roman discipline, 
and has been found so consonant to reason and 
ezpericnce, that it is cstablished as a standing 
maxim of war at this day. In effect theso 
lines are so many armies ; and the second line 
being entire, though the first should be brokcn, 
often recovcrs the day ; especially if the se- 
cond line be at so just a dii«tance from the 
first, as not to be disordered by it when over- 
thrown ; and also so near, that some battalions 
of the second line can come up timely enough 
to redress any beginnings of a breach in the 
first, without too much discomposing itself. 
It has likewise been often observed, that who- 
ever in a battle keeps together a body of men, 
that are not led to fight until all the enemy's 
■quadrons have fought, rarely misses to carry 
away the victory ; and that he who has the 
last reserves, is tbe likeliest in the end to have 
the honour of the day. Oiie signal dlustration 
of this truth among many I shall instancc. At 
the battle of Dreux in Francc, where tlie con- 
•table Montmorency, and Francis Duke of 
Guise, the greateit captains of that age, com- 
manded the royalists ; and Lewis, Prince of 
Conde, and the Admiral Chatillon the pro- 
testanta ; the two last defeated all tbe forces 
they saw, took the constable prisoner, passed 
iimt the belliea of tl:-i 9witiers, who made al- 



most a miraculous resistance, and concluded 
they had therefore won the victory. In the 
meanwhile the Duke of Guise, who led the 
left wing of the French king^s army, either by 
design, as his enemies said, or as an act of 
high conduct, so covered his troops with the 
village of Dlainville, and the trees and shrubs 
about it, ihat he was not so much as seen by 
the protegtants: nor moved from thence, until 
the constable was taken prisoner, the Marshal 
de St. Andre killed, and all those forces which 
were considerRj by the Protestants as the 
whole army of the royalists, entirely routed, 
and so confusedly flying, that he was in no 
danger of having his squadrons disordered by 
the runaways of his own party. But then ad- 
vancing with his troops, which were entire, he 
soon turiied the fortune of the day, took the 
Prince of Condeprisoner, and overthrew all that 
opposed him. For it is a tedious and difiicult 
if not an impossible task, to put into good order 
again an army that has ncwly fought, so as to 
bringit suddenly to renew the charge ; some be- 
ing busied about the pillage and prisoners they 
had taken, or are pursuing ; others being loth to 
return to new dangers ; and all in eflect bcing 
so heated and disordered, that they do not, or 
will not hear the commands of their superiors. 
XXXII. One thing among thc Romans 
particularly deserves our notice, and that is, 
that though they strove with inrredihle emu- 
lation to obtain the first posts in thc army, yet 
that ambition once gratificd, they did not dis- 
dain to accept of inferior offices after the high- 
er, and to serve under those over whom they 
had commanded. It is amazing to consider 
what a multitude of consular senators fell in 
the battle of Canne. We have seen that Fa- 
bius, wbo bad been thrice consul, and dictator, 
served as lieutenant under his own son ; and 
that the great Scipio accepted the same cha- 
racter from his brother. Nor are these to be 
considered as instances singular in their kind, 
for it was in reality the common practice. 
Hence it was always in the power of a Roman 
general, to have expert, vigilant, and valiant 
commandcrs, at the head of those several targer 
divisions, of which an army is usually com* 
posed in a day of battle : men of jodgment, 
authority, and presence of mind, to remedy all 
disorders, and to improve all advantages in the 
critiritl moments, than which there is nothing 
of greater importance in general engagementa, 
as the leaat delay or remitfsneas ia bat too ofien 
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irra|MnbIe. I belieTe it will readily be al- 
lowed, tbat the most able and consummate 
general, neitber ia nor can be of himaelf sufli- 
cient to redresi all disordera, and lay hold of 
all advantages in an instant, when armiea are 
once engaged. The utmost he can do is, to 
chooee well the field of battle, to draw up his 
army according thereto to most advantage, to 
give his general ordert with prudence and 
foresight, and to give the best ordere whorever 
be is in person ; but he cannot be evcry whcrc, 
nor send his orders timely enough to every 
place to haTe them successfully obeyed.* And 
therefore it is indisputably necestfary, that he 
have under him cxpert chief ofiicers, ut ihe 
head of all tbe great divisions of the army, 
who may supply what is impossible for him 
singly to command. For he can be well 
obeyed to the time he sends his troops to thc 
charge ; after that, those only who lead them, 
and are with them,can actuate thcm accordiiig 
to the general orders, or as the occasiun re- 
quires ; which those under him must have the' 
judgment to lay hold of as it were in the 
twinkling of an eye, so short are the moments 
to acquire the victory ! 

XXXIII. The placing the best men in the 
wings of an army, is very anciont, and scldom 
has been omitted, bot to the loss of thosc who 
were guilty of such an omission. The reason 
is, that the troops on the wings arc not wedged 
in, as the troops in the main battle ore ; but 
are at liberty to take all advantagcs, which 
accident, the good conduct of the commander 
in chief, or the ill conduct of the enemy, 
throw in their way : nor can a gencral so 
much as rationally hope to fall into the flank 
and rear of his enemy, but by attacking one 
of his wings ; because he cannot over-wing 
him, but only by falling upon one of bis out- 
ward flanks. Hence an able commander 
chooses always to begin the battlo on that 
side where he judgcs himself the strongest, 
and the enemy the weakest ; advancing with 
tbose troops as expeditiously as he can, whilst 
the rest of the army moves as slowly as they 
may« For if this first impression be success- 
ful, he may fall into the flank and part of the 
*ear of the eoemy, while the residue of the 
whole army is marching to attack them in 
front : but then the motion of the army must 
be quicker, as soon as ever they see that the 
advanced wing is successful. Such was the 
conduct of Epaminondas, at tha &moiis battle 



of Leuctra and Mantinea. 8uch too waa tlui 
method followed by Julius CsMar, when h« 
fought against Ariovistus and the Germana. 
Hannibal, so justly celebrated for his skill in 
drawing up an army, at the famous battle of 
Canna, placed, as we have seen, all bis best 
men in his two wings, and his worst men in 
tbo centre ; whereby, when the Romans came 
to the charge, who had ploced their chohseat 
men in their main battle, they soon pierced 
into the body of Hannibars army, which waa 
the very thing he designed they should do ; 
for then with bis two wings, in which were 
the flower of all his troops, he immediately 
wheeled upon the Romans, and totally de* 
feated them. 

XXXIV. AAer the battle was fought, and 
the victory apparently won, the great danger 
was, as it still is, to puritue with too mueh 
ardour, without regard to what passcd in the 
rest of thc army. Henco that custom so in* 
violably observed among the Rftmans, of never 
sufTiTiiig the legions to follow the chace, or 
break their ranks upon aiiy occasion whatever. 
Only tbc horso, the light-arnied men, and 
what sotdiers were not of the legions, were 
»ent upon this servico ; and tho pursuit waa 
conducted with so much caution, that a cer> 
tain number of squadrons always fullowed in 
good order, ready to fiill upon and brcak the 
enemy anew, should they rally and face about. 
How many victories seemingly won, have in 
an instant beon lost, for want of carc in theae 
two particulars of such high concernment, 
which therefore ought never to bo omitted« 
It is certain that nothing more encouragea 
flyiug enemies to rally, and fight ag^in, than 
the seeing a disorderly pursuit of thein. For 
in such a pursuit, all the advantagea of the 
prevailing party immediately vanish, if the 
chased do but tum about ; such an evidence 
of restored valour, too ofVen daunting those 
who are to oppose it ; nor can any thing moie 
deter the flying party from such a step, than 
to see several bodies in good order following 
close behind them, and ready to inake them 
repent of their confidence, should they venture 
upon any further opposition. And though 
brave ofiicers will not cease pressing, promia* 
ing, and even threatening their men that fly, 
to face about; yet the private soldier, who 
sees those bodies ready to fall on, conclodes 
it is safer to run than to resist, and therefore 
ia too ohta deaf to all oratory or menaces ef 
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thftt nature : for when once terror hti leixed 
the minds of the troops, they hear no 
coimaels bat those which their own feara sug- 
geat 



CHAP.VIII. 

OP THB ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF PLACES. 

L What we have to ofier upon this sub- 
ject falls naturally under three general heads. 
First, The manner of fortifying towns in use 
among the ancients. Secondly, The machines 
of war employed by them in siegea. Tbirdly, 
The nature and conduct of an attack and de- 
fence. As to the first, how far soever we 
look back into antiquity, we find amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, cities fortified in a regu- 
lar manner, with their fosses, curtains, and 
towers. Yitruvius, in treating of the construc- 
tion of places of war in his time, says, that 
the towers ought to projcct beyond the walls, 
in order that when the enemy approaches, 
the defenders upon tbe right and ief^ may 
take thcm in flank : that they ought to be round, 
and faced witb many stones, because such as 
are square, are soon beat down by the ma- 
chines of war and battering rams, which easily 
break thcir angles : and that near the towers 
the wall should be cut within-side the breadth 
of the towers, and the ways broke in this man- 
ner only be joined and continued by beams 
laid upon the two extremities, without being 
made fast with iron, that in case the enemy 
ahould make himself master of any part of the 
wall, the besieged might remove this wooden 
bridge, and thereby prevent his passage to the 
other parts of the wall, and into the towers. 
Tho best towns of the ancients were situated 
Qpon eminences. They inclosed them some- 
times within two or three walls and ditches. 
Berosus cited by Josephus, informs us that 
Nebuchadnezzar fortified Babylon with a triple 
incloaure of brick walls, of a surprising strength 
and height Polybius, speaking of Syringa, 
the eapital of Hyrcania, which Antiochus be- 
■ieged, lays, that city was surrounded witb 
three ditches, each forty-five feet broad, and 
twenty-two deep. Upon each side of these 
waa a double intrenchment, and behind all, a 
■tnmg wall. The city of Jerusalem, says Jo- 
Mphaa, was surrounded by a triple wall, ez- 
eapl OD the aides \>f the valleyay where there 
WM bQt OBe, becaaat thty wore iDocoosaible. 



To these they nad added many other works. 
one of which, continues the historian, had it 
been completed, would have rendcrcd the city 
impregnable. The stones of which it waa 
built, were thirty feet long by fifteen broad, 
which made it so strong, that it was in a man- 
ner impossible to sap or shake it with machinea. 
The whole was flanked with towcrs from space 
to space of extraordinary solidity, and built 
with wonderful art. 

II. Tbe ancients did not generally support 
their walls on the inside with eartb, in the man- 
ner of the tahtt or slope, which made the at- 
tacks more dangerooi. For though the ene- 
my had gained aome footing upon them, he 
could not assure himself of taking the city. 
It was necessaty to get down, and to make use 
of the ladder by wbich he had mounted ; and 
that descent exposed the soldier to very great 
danger. Vitruvius however observes, that 
there is nothing renders a rampart so strong, 
as when the walls both of the curtain and* 
towers are supported by earth. For then 
neither rams, mines, nor any other machines 
can shake them. The places of war of the an- 
cients were not always fortified with stone 
walls. They were sometiroes inclosed within 
good ramparts of earth, of great firmness and 
solidity. The manner of coating them witb turf 
was not unknown to them, nor the art of sop- 
porting the earth with strong fascines, made fast 
by stakes, and of arming the top of the rampart 
with a rufTor fraise of palisades, and the foot 
of the parapet, or pat de aouria with anotber. 
They often pianted paiisades also in the ditch, 
to defend themselves against sudden attacks. 
They made walls also witb beams crossed over 
one another, with spaces between them in 
manner of a cbequer, the void parts cf wbich 
they filled up with earth and stones. 6uch al- 
mo:)t were the walla of the city of Bourges, 
which Cesar, in the seventh book of his wars 
with the Gauls, describes as follows. The walls 
of Bourges, and almost all those of the country', 
were made of pieces of wood forty feet in length, 
laid along the earth, at the distance of two 
feet from each other, and crossed over b? othera 
of equal lengtb and at equal distance, witli 
their ends to the front of tbe wall. The spacea 
on the inside were filled up with earth and 
fascines, and on the outside with solid stones. 
He adds, that the work by this disposition 
was agreeable to tbe cye, and very stiong; 
becanae tbe wood was of great force agniiist 
tho rtm« and tho stonos against fire : besideo 
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whieh, the thicknaM of the wtll, which was 
ffBiieimUy forty feet, or the length of the beame, 
made it next to impoaeible either to make a 
hieach in it, or throw it down in anj manner. 

ni. What I ■hall laj in the seqael, when 
I come to explain the manner of attacking 
and defending places, will ihow more diitinctly 
what kind of fortificationi thoee of the ancienu 
were. It is pretended that the moderns excel 
them verj much in thia point But as the 
method of attack and defence is entirelj dif- 
ftrent, no just comparison can be made. The 
nae of muskets, bombs, cannons, and other fire- 
arms since the invention of ganpowder, has 
occasioned manj alterations in the waj of 
conducting siegee, the dnration of which has 
been verj much abridged of late. But these 
changes are not so considerable as manj ima- 
gine, and have added nothing either to the 
merit or capacitj of generals. The modems 
haTe imagined nothing that the ancients could 
nae, and have not used. We have borrowed 
from them the breadth and depth of fosses, the 
thickness of walls, the towers to flank the cur- 
tains, the palisades, the intrenchments within 
the ramparts, and towers, the advantage of 
manj flanks, in multipljiug of which consists 
the chief improvement of modem fortification, 
and which fire-arms make the more easj to 
execute. These are the remarks of men of 
abilitj and judgment, who to a profound 
knowledge of the manner in which the an- 
dents made war, unite a perfect ezperience of 
the modem practice of it 

IV. But let us now proceed to the machines 
made use of bj the ancients in their sieges. 
The principal of these were, the tortoise, the 
catapulta, the balista, the ram, and moviug 
towers. The tortoise was a machine com- 
poeed of verj strong and solid tirober-work. 
The height of it, to the uppermost beam, 
which sustained the roof, was twelve feet. The 
baae was square, and each of its fronts twentj- 
five feet It was covpred with a kind of 
quilted mattress made of raw hides, and pre- 
pared with diflerent drugs, to prevent its being 
•et on fire bj combostibles. This heavj ma- 
chine was supported upon four wheels, and had 
the name of tortoise from its serving as a verj 
■trong covering and defence, against the enor- 
moQs weight thrown down on it : thoee under 
it being safe in the same manner as a tortoise 
mider her shell. It was ased both to fiU up 
tht ditch, uid for fippiDg* For the filling op 



of the ditch, it was necessarj to join several 
of them together in a line, and verj near one 
another. Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the 
siege of Halicamassus bj Alexander the Great, 
sajs, that he first caused three tortoises to ap- 
proach, in order to fill up the ditch, and that 
afterwards he planted his rams upon the space 
fiUed up, to batter the wall. This machine ia 
often mentioned bj authors. There were, 
without doubt, tortoises of different forms and 
sizes. 8ome indeed are of opinion, that be- 
caose of its enormous weight, it could not be 
moved from place to place on wheels, but wai 
pushed forwards on rollers. Under these roU- 
ers the waj was laid with strong plunks, to fa- 
cilitate its motion, and prevent its sinking into 
the ground, from whence it woiild have beeii 
verj difficult to have removed it. The ancienta 
have observed, that thc roof had a thickor co- 
vering of hides, hurdles, seR-wced, &c. than 
the sides, as it was exposed to much greater 
shockfc from the wcight thrown upon it bj 
the besieged. It had a door in front, which 
was drawn up bj a chain as far as was necee- 
sarj, and covered the soldiers at work in fill- 
ing up the ditch. 

V. The musculus, though very little undei^ 
stood bj modern authors, who have repre- 
sented it variously, was undoubtedly a kind of 
tortoise, very low, and with a sharp roof. 8ueh 
was that of Cffisar at the siege of Marseillea. 
It was sizty feet in length, and was moved 
forward to the walls upon roUers, where it waa 
fixed over the part of the ditch filled up. The 
tower of brick which he built thero, commn- 
nicated with this musculus and the trenchet 
Cesar says the planks of the roofs were co- 
vered with bricks and mortar, over which hidea 
were laid to prevent the mortar from disaolv- 
ing by the water which the besieged mtght 
pour down upon it ; and to secure it from 
stones and fire, it was again covered over with 
thick quilted mattresses properly prepared. 
AII this was hone under mantles, aftcr which 
it was thrust forward on a sudden from the 
tower to the walls. Besides this, there waa 
another kind of musculus, that was used for 
levelling the ground, and laying the planks on 
which the tortoises and moving towers wer« 
to advance to the ditch. They were like thia, 
of greater length than breadth, and equal in 
breadth to the way they were to level. There 
were several other machines intended to covel 
the aoldiera, called craie9,plutei, vinem, which 
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I shtll not nndertake to describe here, to 
CToid prolixity. They may be comprised in 
general ander the name of mantlea or aheds. 

VI. The catapulta and balista wera intend- 
ed for discharging darts, arrows, and stones. 
They were of diflferent sizes, and conseqaently 
produced more or less eflect. Some were 
dsed in battles, and might be called field- 
pieces : others were employed in siegcs, which 
was the use most commonly made of them. 
The balists mtist have been the heaviest and 
most difiicult to carry, because there was al- 
ways a greater number of catapults in the 
annies. Livy, in his description of the siege 
of Carthage, says, that there were a hundred 
and twenty great, and more than two hundred 
small catapulte taken, with thirty-three great 
balistiBy and fifty-two small onea. Josephus 
mentions the samc difference amongst the Ro- 
mansy who had threo hundred catapult», and 
forty balists, at the siege of Jerusalem. 
These machincs had a force wttich it is not 
easy to comprehend, but which all good* 
aathors attest. Vegetius says, that the balis- 
taB discharged darts with so much rapidity 
and violence, that nothing could resist their 
force. Athenius tells us, that Agesistratus 
made one of little more than two feet in leiigth, 
which shot darts almost five hundred paces. 
These machines were not unlike our cross- 
bows. There were others of much greater 
force, which threw stones of thrce hundred 
weight, upwards of n hundred and twenty-five 
paces. Wc find surprising cffects of them in 
Josephus. The darts of the catapults, he 
tells as, destroyed abundance of people. The 
•tones from the baliste beat down the battle- 
ments, and broke the angles of the towers ; 
noT was there any phalanx so deep, but one 
of these stones would sweep a whole file of it 
tnm one end to the other. Folard, in his 
Commentary upon Polybius, says their force 
Waa very near equal to that of artillery. 

VII. The ram was composed of a large long 
leam, armed at one end with iron in the form 
ci a ram*s head, and of the aame bigness with 
the beam. This piece of wood was ^uspended 
by chains in mquiUbrio, in order to be set in 
motion with the greater ease. A hundred 
men, more or less, worked it by main strength, 
to strike it against a wall or rampart, in order 
to beat them down afler having shaken them 
bj repeated blowa. Care was taken to clothe 
Ab beam with wet leather, to pretent its be- 



ing set on fire. It was alung under a kind of 
moving tortoise or gallery, which covered 
more than half of it, in order to shelter those 
who worked the rem from the stones and darti 
of the besieged. The efi*ects of this machine 
were prodigious. As it was one of those that 
did most hurt, many methods were contrived 
to render it useless. Fire was darted upon 
the roof that covered, and the timber that sup- 
ported it, in order to burn them with the ram. 
To deaden its blows, sacks of wool were let 
down against the place at which it was level- 
led. A machine was also madc use of against 
it, callcd the wolf, by way of opposition to the 
ram, with which they endeavourcd to grapple 
it, in order to draw it to themselves, or break 
it. Josephus relates a surprisin^j: action of a 
Jew, who at the siege of Jotuphat, threw a 
stone of uncommon sizc upon the head of the 
ram with such violence, that he loosened it 
from the beam, and made it fall down. He 
leaped afterwards from the top of the wall to 
the bottom, took the head from the inidst of 
the enemy, and carried it back with him. He 
received fivc arrows in his body ; and notwith. 
standing thoae wounds boldly kept his post, 
till, through loss of blood and strength, he fell 
from the wall, and tho ram*s head with him, 
with which he would never part. 

VIII. The moving towers werc made of an 
asscmblage of beams and strong planks, not 
unlike a house. To securc them against the 
fires thrown by the besieged, they were covered 
with raw hides, or with pieces of cloth made 
of hair. Their height was in proportion to 
their base. They were sometimes thirty feet 
square, and sometimes forty or fifty. They 
were higher than the walls or even towers of 
the city. They were supported upon several 
wheels according to mechanic principles, by 
the means of which the machine was easily 
made to move, how great soever it might be. 
The town was in great danger, if this tower 
could approach the walls ; for it had staira 
from one story to another, and included difier- 
ent methods of attack. At bottom it had a 
ram to batter t^e wall, and on the middle story 
a draw-bridge, made of two beams with raila 
of basket work, which let down easily upon 
the wall of the city, when within reach of it 
The besiegera paased upon this bridge to make 
themselves mastera of the wall. Upon the 
highcr stories were soldiera armed with par- 
tiiaiw and miauve weaponi, who kept a peiw 
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petatl diflchtrge upon the workf. When af- 
fkin were in thie posture, a place seldom held 
Ottt long : for what could those hope who had 
Dothing to confide in but the height of their 
ramparts, when thej saw others suddenly ap- 
pear which commanded them.? The people 
of Namur demanded to capitulate, when Cs- 
iar's tower, of which they had made a jest 
whiUt at a diatance, waa seen to move towards 
them Tery fa«t. They belieTed thisa prodigy, 
lays Casar, and were astonished that men of 
our tize should think of carrying so vast and 
heavy a machine to their wallii. Their depu- 
tica observedy that the Romans were doubtleas 
assisted by the gods in their wars, since they 
could make machines of so enormous a size 
advance so swiftly. It is indeed no wonder thcy 
were surprised, as they had neither seen rior 
heard of any such thing beforc, and as this 
tower seemed to advance by cnchautment and 
of itself, the mechanic powers ' that moved it 
being imperceptible to those of the place. 
These towers were sometimes surrounded with 
ccrridors or galleries at each story, to prevent 
t^ieir being set on fire ; and indecd nothing 
'oetter could havc been invented for thix pur- 
pose, as the galleries were filled with troops 
armed with missive weapons, who made their 
discharges from bchind the parapets, if we may 
so term them, and were always ready to pull 
out the darts of fire, and extinguish all other 
combustibles thrown against the tower: su 
that it was impossible for the fire to make the 
least progress, the remedy being always at 
hand. These corridors were built upon beams 
that projected five or six feet beyond the tower, 
aeveral of which kind are still to be seen upon 
Trajau's column. 

IX. Having thus described the principal 
machines made use of by the ancients in 
sieges, I now proceed to the attack and de- 
fence of places, which I shall treat in as brief 
a manner as possible, confining myself to the 
most essential parts. When cities were ex- 
tremely strong and populous, they were sur- 
rounded with an intrenchment on the side 
next the town, and another on that towards 
the country. These were called linesofcir- 
camvallation and contravallation. The be- 
fiegers pitched their camp between theae two 
finea. Those of contravallation were against 
the besieged city, the others against attempts 
from without When it was foreaeen that the 
■iegt woald be of long doratian, it was oflen 



changed into a blockade, and then the two 
lines in question were solid walls of strong 
roaaonry, flanked with towers at proper die> 
tances. There is a remarkable example of 
this at the siege of Platca by the Lacedsmo- 
nians and Thebans, of which Thucydidee 
has left us a very particular account. The 
two surrounding linea were composcd of 
two walls sixteen feet distant, and the soldien 
lay in that space, which waa divided into 
quarters: so that it might have been taken 
for only one wall with high towers from dia- 
tancc to distance. These towers occupied 
the whole interval, in order to enable the 
besiegers to defead themselves at the aame 
time against those within and those without 
The quarters of the soldicrs could not be 
gone ruund without crossing the towcrs, and 
the top of the wall was skirted with a parape 
of osier. There was a ditch on each side, the 
earth of which had becn used to make bricka 
for the wall. In this manncr Thucydides de- 
scribes thesc two surrounding walU.which were 
of no great circumference, the city bcing very 
small. This siege, or ralher blockade, was 
very famous among the ancients, and the 
more on account of the surprising eHcape of 
the garrison, notwithstanding all thcse for- 
tifications. For this purpoae they applied 
ladders to the inward wall. After they had 
got upon the platform, and seized the two 
adjoining towers, they drew up thc ladders, and 
let them down on the other side of the out- 
ward wall, by which they descended to the 
bottom, drawing up in line of battle as fast-as 
they came duwn. In this manner, by the 
favour of a dark night, they got safe to 
Athens. 

X. The camp of the Roman army before 
Numantia, took up a much greater extent of 
ground. That city was four and twenty 
stadia in circumference, that is to say a league. 
Scipio, when he invested it, caused a line of 
circumvalUtion to be drawn, which inclosed 
more than twice the ground the city stood 
upon. When this work waa finUhed, another 
line was thrown up againat the besieged, at 
a reasonable distance firom the first, compoaed 
of a rampart of eight feet thick by ten high, 
which was atrengthened with strong paU- 
sades. The whole was flanked with towem 
of a hundred feet from each other. It is not 
easy to comprehend in what manner the Ro- 
mins completed these immense works ; a 
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Gm of ctrcnmTalUtioii of more thtn two 
leagnes in compaia ! bnt nothing ia more cer- 
lun than the fact He alao erected fonr posts 
on the banka of the riTer Duera, contigQOQH 
to the linea : and contrived a atoccado or chaiii 
of floating beams, pierced throngh cross-wise 
with long stakes pointed with iron, to prevent 
barks from entering, and diTers from getting 
any intelligence of what was doing in the 
camp. 

XI. Cesar^s circumTallation before Alesia, 
was formed of fascines instead of turf, with ita 
parapet and fraise made of large stakes, whose 
branches were cnt in points, and bnrnt at the 
ends, like Btag*8 horns. They seemed like 
wings at the foot of the parapet, or like the 
oars of a galley inclining downwards. Of the 
aame nature are the fraises of the moderns, 
that are far from being so well imagined, and are 
amooth-pointed palisades, bending downwards 
to prevent scaling. The moderns fix them in 
the same mannerat the bottom of the parapet, 
where they form a kind of cincture very 
agreeable to the eye. The battleraents men- 
tioned by Cesar were like the modcrn em- 
brazurrs for cannon. Here the archers were 
placed. Upon the parapet of the towers, field 
balists were planted to flank the works. 
Towers were not always of wood, but soroe- 
times of earth covered with turf, or strength- 
ened with fascines. They were much higher 
than the rcRt of the intrenchment, and some- 
times had towers of wood raised upon them 
for battering the places that commanded the 
camp. Some authors have bclieved, that these 
intrenchments and works of the ancients in 
the field, were perpendicular ; but thatopinion 
b very absurd. These had a platform with its 
tahtt, or slope, and aometimes banquettes, in 
the form of steps for ascending ; besides which, 
at the towers, they were ways made to go up. 
All this was indispensably neceaaary in Ce- 
aar^B lines, as they were very high, to prevent 
the earth from falling away. 

XII. Thus much for the two lines of cir- 
cumvallation. We proceed now to thc ground 
indoaed between the two foases, which is far 
the most curioQB part of this celebrated block- 
•de, and will be beat explained in Cesar^s 
own worda. ** Aa the M>ldiers were employed 
•ft the aame time to fetch wood and provisions 
ftom a considerable diatance, and to work at 
tfw fortificationa, and the enemy often aallied 
•I aefml gatea to intermpt them ; Caaar 



foond it necesaary to make some additbn to 
his lines, that they might not require so many 
men to guard them. He therefore took treea 
of no great height, or large branches, which 
he caused to be made sharp at the ends, and 
running a trench of five feet deep before the 
lines, he ordered them to be put into it, and 
made fast at bottom, so that they could not be 
pulled up. This trench was again filled up 
in a Buch a manner that nothing but the tops 
of the branches appeared, of which the points 
must have run into those who should have 
endeavoured to pass them. As there were 
five rows of them interwoven in a manner with 
each other, they were unavoidable. In the 
front of these he caused pits of three feet 
deep to be dug, in the form of the qvincunx, 
In those pitti he fixed strong stakes, burnt and 
sharpened at tbe top, which rose only four 
inches above the level of the ground, into 
which they were planted three fect deeper 
than the pits for the nake of firmness. The 
pits were covered over with bubhes to deceive 
the enemy. There were eight rows of them, 
at the distance of three feet from each other. 
In the front of all he sowed the whole space 
between the pits and the advanced ditch, 
with crows-feet of an extraordinary size, which 
the soldiers called spurs.'' The other line, to 
prevent succours from without, was entirely 
the same with this. 

XIII. Though trenches, oblique lines, 
mines, and other the like inventions, seem 
neither often nor clearly expressed in authors, 
we can hardly suppose with reason, that they 
were not in use amongst the Greeks and 
Romans. Is it probable, that with the ancicnts, 
whose generals, among their other excellent 
qualities, had in an imminent degree that of 
taking great care to spare the blood and livea 
of their snldiers, approaches were made in 
besieging without any precautions against the 
machines of the besieged, whose ramparts 
were so well provided, and defence so bloody ? 
Though there were no mention of this in any 
of the historiana, who might possibly in the 
deacription of sieges omit this circumstance, 
as well known to all the world ; we ahould 
not condude that such ^ble generala either 
did not know, or neglected thinga, on the one 
side so important, and on the other so eaay ; 
and which mnat naturally have entered the 
thoQghta of every man, ever ao little veraed 
in attftcking placea. Bnt aeveral historians 
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speak of them ; of which one ■htU tuffice for 
tll the rest : thie ie Polybius, where he relates 
the siege of the city Echinna by Philip. 
He concludee the description of it with thetc 
words : ** To cover from the errows of the 
besieged, as well those thit went from the 
cemp to the works, as those who returned 
irom the works to the camp, trenches wcre 
drtwn from the camp to the tortoises, and 
thoae trenches covered at top." Long before 
Philip, Demctrias Poliorcetes, had used the 
same method at the siege of Rhodes. Dio- 
dorus Siculus tells us, that famous warrior 
caused tortoises, and galleries cut in the earth, 
or coTered mines, to be made, for communi- 
cation with the batteries of rams ; and ordered 
a trench, with blinds over head, to cover and 
■ecure the troops, in going and coming from 
the towcrs and tortois.^s. The seamen and 
marinpM wcrc uppointed for ihia gcrvicc: the 
work was four stadia in lengih, that is to say, 
five hundred paces. 

XIV. But though their approaches were 
not entirely like those of the modernff, nor so 
deep in the earth, the fire from our workR 
being of a quite different nature from that of 
the catapultK and baliatXf though surprisingly 
violent« yet it is certain from the above ac- 
counts, and others that might be produced in 
great number, that they went under cover 
from their camp to their batteries, and osed 
more or less precaution, according to the 
■trength and valour of the besieged, and the 
number of their machines» by which they 
regulated the form of their approaches or 
trenches. These were of two sorts. The 
first were compoeed of a blind of hurdles or 
strong fascines, placed on the side of each 
other, without any space between them ; so 
that they formed a kind of wall of five or six 
ieet high, with loop-holes cut from space to 
■pace, between the fasanes or through the 
hurdles. To support this blind, it is supposed 
they planted forked pieces of wood in the 
ground, upon which long poles were laid 
cross-wise, with the fascines or hurdles made 
fitft to them. The other kind of approaches 
was very diflerent from the former, and con- 
«sted of severai trenchesorgalleriesof com- 
municatioD covered at top» drawn in a right 
line from the camp to the works, or to the 
parallels, nol much unlike ours. The galleries 
of communication were cut ten or tweive feet 
Vrotd in the etrth. The workmen threw ap 
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the earth on both aides. wnich they eupported 
with fascines, and covered the space with hui^ 
dles and earth laid upon poles and raftera. 
The whole length of these galleries in the 
earth, they cot loop-poles through the sidea 
and iasues to go out at On the sides of 
those covered trenches or communications were 
esplanades, or places of arms which eztended 
the whole front of the attack. These placea 
wcre spacious, and capable of containing a 
great body of troops in order of battle ; for 
here they were posted to support their towen, 
tortoises, batteries of rams, balistas, and catih 
puitas, against the sallies of the besirged. 

XV. The first parallel trench, next the 
body of the place, was drawn along tlie side of 
the fosse, and served as a ccmmonication to 
the battering towers and tortoises of the be- 
siegers. This sort.of communications to the 
moving towers were sometimes covered at top 
by a blind of hurdles and fai>cines ; because as 
thry ran along the side of the counterscarp, 
they were exposed to the downright dischargea 
of the towcrs and rampartii of the besieged. 
Loop-holes were cut in the sides of them, 
through which the besiegers battercd without 
intprmission the works. These covered linea 
served besides for fiUing up the fosses, and 
had passages of communication with the ba^ 
tering tortoiscs cut in them, which tortoisea 
were pushed forward upon the part of the fosao 
filled. When the walls of a place were nol 
high, these trenches were not covercd with 
blinds, either at top or in front, but only with 
a parapet of the earth dug out of them, like 
those of the moderns. At some distance from 
this parallel another was cut behind it, which 
lefl a spacebetween them of the nature ofour 
esplanades or places of arms. Here the bat* 
teries of balistas and catapultas were erected, 
which difl*ered^onIy from oors in being higher. 
There was sometimes a third upon the same 
parallel line. These places of arms contained 
all the troops that guarded the works. The 
lines communicated by the galleries or trenchea 
covered at top. 

XVL It is certain therefore the use of 
trenches was well known to the ancients, witli- 
out which they could have formed no siega. 
The trenches are ofVen mentioned in authon 
by the Latin word aggerett which does not a^ 
ways signify cavaliers or platforms. Tbe cn- 
valiers were mounte of earth, on which ma 
chines were planted, and were thrown ap !i 
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dM following manner. Tlie work was begun 
at a «naU diatance from that aide of the foMo 
next the country. It was canried on ander the 
corer of mantlea, or moving aheds, of consi- 
derable height, behind which the soldierd 
worked in security from the machine of the 
beaieged. Thia aort of mantles or galieried 
wer« not always compoeed of hurdiea and fas- 
einea, but of raw hidea, mattreafies, or of a cur- 
tain made of strong cablea, the whole auspended 
between very high maats fixed in the ground, 
which broke the force of whatever waa dis- 
eharged against it. The work was continued 
to the height of these suspended curtains, 
which were raised in proportion with it. At 
the same time the void spaces of the platform 
were fiUed up with stones, esrth, and other 
materials ; whilst some were employed in le- 
▼elling and beating down the earth, to make it 
firm, and capable of sustaining the weight of 
the towersand machines tobe planted upon it. 
From these towers and batteries of balistas and 
catapultas, a hail of stones, arrows, and large 
darts were discharged upon the ramparts and 
works of the besieged. 

XVII. The terrace which Alexander the 
Great caused to be raised against the rock of 
Coriens was very surprising. That rock, which 
was supposed impregnable, was two thousand 
five hundred paces high, and seven or eight 
hundred round. It was excessively steep on 
all sides, having only one path hewn out of 
tbe rock, by which no more than one man 
could ascend without difficulty. It was besides 
rarrounded with a deep abyss, which served 
instead of a fosse, and which it was necessary 
to fill up, in order to approach it. All these 
difficulties were not capable of discouraging 
Alexander, to whose valour and fortune no- 
thing appeared impossible. He began thcre- 
fore by ordering the high fir-trees, that sur- 
roonded the place in great numbers, to be cut 
down, in orderto use them as stairs to descend 
into the fosse. His troops worked night and 
day in filling it up. Though the whole army 
were employed in their tums at thia work, 
hey could do no more than thirty feet a day, 
ind something leas a nigfat, so difficult was 
the work. When it was more advanced, and 
befan to come nearer the due height, they 
Arove piles into both aides of the fosae at pro- 
per diatances from eech other, with beems laid 
eflnes, in order to support the weigfat to be 
Ud on it They then fonned a kind of floor 



or bridge of wick&.r and fasciies, which they 
covered with earth to equal the height of the 
side of the fosse, so that the army could ad- 
vance on a w/iy even with the rock. Till then 
the barbarians had derided the undertaking, 
believing it utterly impracticable : but when 
they saw themselves exposed to the darts of 
the enemy, who worked upon their terrace be- 
hind the roantles, they began to lose courage, 
demanded to capitulate, and soon afler sur- 
rendered tbe rock to Alexander. 

XVIII. The filling up of the fosses was 
not always so difficult as in this instance, but 
never failed to require great precautions and 
labour. The soldiers worked under cover in 
the tortoises, snd other the like machines. The 
fosses wero fiUed up with stones, the trunks 
of trees, and fascines, the whole mingled with 
carth. It was necessary that these works 
should be of great solidity, to bear the prodi* 
gious weight of the machines planted upon 
them, which would have made them fall in, 
if this kind of causeway had been composed 
only of fascines. If the fosses weie full of 
water, they began by drawing it oiT, either en- 
tirely or in- part, by different draius which they 
cut for that purpose. 

XIX. Whilst the works were carrying on, 
the beaieged were not idle. They ran many 
mines under the fosse to the part of it filled up, 
in order to carry off the earth, which they 
handed from man to man into the city. Thia 
hindered the work from advancing, the be- 
sieged carrying offas fast as the besiegers laid 
on. Thcy used also another more effectual 
stratagem, which was to cut large cavities 
underneath the works of the enemy. Afier 
having removed some of the earth without its 
being discovered, they supported the rest with 
props or large beams, which they smeared over 
with grease and other combustibles. They 
then filled up the void space between the prups 
with dry wood, and such things as would soon- 
cat burn, and set them on fire. Hence, when 
the props gave way, the whole fell into a kind 
of gulf, with the tortoiaes, battering rams, and 
the men employed in working them. 

XX. The besiegers used the same artifice 
to make the walls of placee fall down. When 
Darius besieged Chalcedon, the walls were so 
strong, mnd the plece so well provided of all 
neceesaries, that the inhabitants were in no 
pain abont the siege. The king did not make 
any approeohee to the walla, nor Uy wests the 
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ooiintTy ; he lay «1111, as if he expected a eon- 
iiderable reiDforcement Bat whiUt the peo. 
ple of Chalcedon had no other thought than 
that of guarding their walli, he opened, at the 
distance of three quartera of a league from the 
dty, a mine, which tbe Persians carhed on as 
iar aa the market-place. They judged them- 
aelvea directly under it, from the roota of the 
oliTO-treea which they knew grew there. They 
then opened their mine, and entering by that 
paasage, took the place, whilst the beaieged 
were still omployed in keeping guard upon 
the walU. In the aame manne r, A. Serrilius 
the dictator took the city Fidene, having 
causcd several falae attacks to be made on dif- 
ferent eidea, whilst a mine carried on aa far 
aa the citadel, opened him a pasaage there for 
hia troopa. Another dictator, the celebrated 
CamilluB, could not terminate the long siege 
of Veii but by this etratagem. He undertook 
to run a mine aa far as the citadel of that place ; 
and that the work might not be discontinued, 
nor the troops discouraged by the length of it, 
he divided them into six brigades, who re- 
lieved each other every siz houra. The work 
being carried on night and day, it extended at 
length to the citadel, and the citywas taken. 
At the siege of Athens, by Sylla, it is asto- 
nishicg to consider the mines and countermines 
used on both sides. The minera wcre not long 
before they met and fought furiously under 
ground. The Romans having cut their way 
as far as the wall, sapped a great part of it, 
and supported it iu a manner in the air on 
props of wood, to which they set fire without 
loss of time. The wall fell suddenly into the 
fosse with an incredible noise and ruins, and 
all that were upon it perished. 

XXI. The mines from the camp to the in- 
aide of a place were long used before the in- 
▼ention of sapping, and consisted at firat in 
only running the mine from the camp to the 
wall, and from thence a considerable way into 
the place, underneath some large temple, or 
other great building little frequented in the 
night When they came thither they cut a 
Urge space, which they propped up with large 
timbers. They then opened a passage of the 
whole brcadth of thu space, for entering the 
place in great numbera, whiUt the soldien ad- 
▼aneed into it through the mine, with the ut- 
most diligence. The other kind of mines for 
npping the foundation of a wall, were opened 
very near the ctmp to aToid being diacovered, 



and were carried under the fosse to the foot of 
the wall, when they were enlarged to the right 
and Uft foundations. ThU latter part was 
made very large, to receive the great number 
of workmen, and long in proportion to the ez- 
tent of the wall to be thrown down. Thie 
being done, they began to sap at bottom, and 
as the stones were pulled out, and the work 
advanced, they propped the superatructore 
with timbera four feet high, which were fized 
under the bottom stones of the foundation. 
As soon as the work was finUhed, they Uid 
faggots and other combustibles between the 
props ; and after they had set them on fiie 
they quitted that part of the mine, and repaased 
the fosse, to avoid being stified with the smofte ; 
besides which, there was reason to fear, that 
the wall in falling would break into the mine, 
and bury all under in its ruins. 

XXII. Tho ancients used several mothodf 
to defend themselves against the enemy after 
the breach was made. Sometimes, but not ao 
frequently, they made use of trees cut dowOf 
which they extended along the whole front of 
the breach very near each other, in order that 
the brandies might mingle together ; they tied 
the truqks very firmly to one another, so that 
it was impossible to separate these trees, which 
formed an impenetrable fence, behind which a 
multitude of soldiera were posted, armed with 
pikes and long partizans. Sometimes the 
breaches were made so suddenly, either by 
saps above, or under ground, or by the vioUnt 
blows of the rams, that the besieged ofien 
found their works laid open when they leest 
thought of it. They had recourse on sueh 
occasions to a very simple refuge, in order to 
gain time to look about them, and to intrench 
behind the breach. They thraw down upon 
the ruins of the wall a prodigious quantity of 
dry wood, and other combustible matter, to 
which they set fire. This occasioned so vio- 
lent a flame, that it was impossible for the be- 
siegera to pass through it, or approach the 
breach. Tbe garrison of Haliartus in BoDOtia 
thought of this romedy against the Romans. 

XXIII. But the most useful method was to 
erect new walU behind the breaches, whieh 
are now called retirades, or retrenchmentt. 
Theee works generally were not parallel with 
the mined walU, but described a kind of seoii- 
drcle towards the plaee, of which the twt 
ends joined the two sides of the wall that r»> 
mained whole. They did not omit to eot a 
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rmj large deep ditch before thu work, in or- 
der that the besiegen might be ander the ne- 
eeiuty of attacking it with no leaa difScalty, 
and aU the machinea empioyed against the 
atrcMigeflt walls. Sylla having beat down great 
part of the walla of the pirmum with hia bat- 
(ering rams, caaaed the breach to bc imme- 
diatelj attacked, where so furioas a V«ttle en»- 
laed, that he was obliged to aoand a retreat 
The besieged, improTing the opportunity this 
gave them, immediately ran a aecond wall be- 
hind the breach. 8y ila perceiying it, made his 
machines adTance to batter it, rightly jadging, 
that being newly built, it could not resist tbeir 
▼iolence. The effect answered with no great 
difficulty, and he immediately ordered the as- 
nalt to be given. The action waa warm and 
▼igorous, but he was at last repulsed with loss, 
and obliged to abandon his design. History 
abounds with examples of this kind. 

XXIV. Having thus given some account 
of the fortifications of the ancienta, described 
the principal machines made use of by them in 
their sieges, and ezplained their conduct in 
the Attack and Defence of Placea; I might 
here, agreeably to what I have done^in the 
shapter upon Battles, entertain the reader 
with a description of Bome of the most cele- 



brated sieges of antiquity, in order to give him 
the juster idea of this part of war. But as this 
would too much swell the Discourse, and is 
besides rather curious than usefol, becausc of 
the great changes that have been introduced 
by the invention of artillery and gunpowder, 
I shall content myself with referring to the 
historians themselves, where these sieges are 
related at large. Thucydides, Polybius, Livy, 
and Josepbus furmsh abundant ezamples of 
this kind. The most curious and remarkable 
are tbose of Platsa by the Lacedemonians 
and Thebans ; of Syracuse by the Athenians ; 
of Lilybeum, Syracuse, Carthage, and Nu- 
mantia by the Romans ; but, above all, of Alesia 
by Julius Cnsar, and of Jerusalem by Titus 
Vespasian. These two last are so minutely 
and circumstantially described ; the one by 
CiBsar, who formed and conducted il; the 
other by Joecphus, who was an eye-witness 
of all that passed, that whoever peruses tbem 
attentively will meet with every tbing that is ^ 
worth knowing upon this subject, and be 
enabled to form a clear and comprehensive 
judgment of the high degree of perfection to 
which the ancienta, and in particnlar the Ro- 
mans, had carried this important branch of 
the ArtofWar. 
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I. Thi whole country of Gtul is divided into 
fliree parta: of which the Belgiane inhabit 
one ; the Aquitains another ; and a people 
0called in their own language Celti, in ours 
Gauls, the third. These ali differ from each 
other in their language, customs, and laws. 
The Gauls are divided from the Aquitains by 
the river Garonne, and by the Marne and the 
8eine from the Belgians. Of all these na- 
tions the Belgians are the most warlike : as 
being farthest removed from the culture and 
refinements of the province, and but littleTe- 
sorted to by merchants, who fiimish the means 
of luxury and voluptuousness. They are also 
situated nezt to the Germans, who inhabit be- 
yond the Rhine, with whom they are conti- 
nually engaged in war. For this reason like- 
wise the Helvetians are distinguished by their 
bravery beyond the rest of the Gauls ; because 
they are almost constantly at war with the 
Germans, either for the defence of their own 
territories, or acting themselves as the ag- 
gressors. One of these divisions, tbat which 
we have said was possessed by the Gauls, 
begins at the river Rhine, and is bounded by 
the Garonne, the Ocean, and the territories of 
the Belgians. ' It touches also, towards the 
Helvetians and Sequani, upon the river Rhine, 
extending itself northward. The country of 
the Belgians, commencing from th« remotett 
eonfines of Gaul» stretches as far as the lower 
Rhine, ninDing all th« way between the 
north and east AqoHaiii ezteDds liom the 
Oaronne to the Pyreneaii moantains, and that 
ptrt ^ the ooean whidi borden iipon 8pun. 
Its situation is nosth-west. 



II. Orgetoriz was by far the richest and 
most illustrious of the Helvetians. This no- 
bleman, in the consolship of M. Messala tnd 
M. Piso, prompted by an aspiring ambition» 
formed a confederacy of the principal men of 
the state ; and persuaded the people to qnit 
their country in a body, representing, ** Tbat 
ts they snrptssed tll the nttions tround them 
in vtlour, it would be etsy for them to gtin 
the entire sovereignty of GtuL" He the 
sooner brought them into this design, becanae 
the Helvetitns, by the nature of their titii»> 
tion, are every where confined within veiy 
ntrrow territories : on one side I y the Rhine, 
t brotd tnd deep river, which septrttes their 
country from thtt of the Germtns ; on the 
other by Mount Jurt, t high ridge of hilli, 
which runs between them tnd the Sequtni ; 
Itstly, by the Ltke Lemanus, tnd the river 
Rhone, which is the boundary on the stde of 
the Roman province. By this means it htp- 
pened, that they could not so easily enlarge 
their territories, or make conquests on the 
neighbouring states ; which, to men of a wt^ 
like spirit, tnd fond of fighting, wts tbundant 
ctuse of discontent: for being t numeroof 
people, tnd of grett ftme for their brtveij, 
they thought themselves much too strtined in 
a country, which wts but two hundred tnd 
forty milei in length, tnd tbout one hundred 
tnd eighty in bretdth. 

IIL Urged by thete eontiderttiont, tnd liill 
more bj the aothority tnd pertoations of Or- 
getoriz, tliey reeoWed to provide every thing 
ntcettaiy for an ezpedition; to buy np n 
great nomber of wagons and carriage-horaea 
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o form large magazinefl of com, that they 
might have ■afficieQt to aupplj them in their 
march ; to establiBh peace and amitj with the 
neighbouring states. They imagined two 
yean would be lufficient for these prepara- 
tioni» and obliged themaelvea by a law to be- 
gin tbeil march on the third. The whole ma- 
nagement of this design was committed to 
Orgetorix, who undertook an embassy to the 
neighbouring states. On this occasion he 
persuaded Casticus, the son of Cataman- 
tales, of thc nation of the Sequani, whose 
father had for many years enjoyed the sove- 
reignty over that people, and been styled friend 
and ally by the senate of Rome, to possess 
himself of the supreme authority in his own 
country, which his father had held before him. 
He likewise persuaded Dumnorix tho ^duan, 
the brother of Divitiacus, who was at that time 
the leading mau in his own state, and greatly 
beloved by the people, to attempt the same 
among the jEduans : and the more to secure 
him to his interest, gave him his daughter in 
marriage. He told them, « That they might 
with the greatest facility accomplish their 
designs ; as he was himself assured of attain- 
ing the supreme authority in his own state, 
which was without dispute the most powerful 
and considerable of all Gaul ; and would then 
employ his whole interest and forces, to esta- 
biish them in their respective sovereignties." 
Moved by these considerations, they recipro- 
cally bound themselves by a solemn oath ; 
not doubting, when they had once attained 
the chief sway in their several states, with the 
Qnited forces of three such powerful and 
nighty nations, to render themaelves masters 
of all Gaul. The Helvetians having notice 
of this design, obliged Orgetorix, according to 
the custom of their conntry, to answer to the 
charge brought against him in chains: and 
had he been found guilty, the law condemned 
him to be bamt alive. . On the day appointed for 
his trial, he assembled all his slaves and do- 
mesticf , amounting to ten thousand men ; and 
all his clients and debtors, of which the num- 
bflf was very great : by their means he rescued 
htmflelf out of the hands of hisjudges. While 
the people, provoked at this contempt of 
the laws, were preparing to support their 
■nthority by fbroe, and the magiitratefl had 
Membled ■ great nnmberof men for that 
pQipofls» Orgetorix died; nor are the Hei- 



▼etiana withoat soflpicion of his having made 
away with himselt 

IV. After his death, the Helvetians still 
continued to prosecute, with the same dili- 
gence, the design they had formed of quitting 
their country. When they had completed 
their preparations, they set fire to all their 
towns, to the number of twelve; to their 
boroughs and villages, which amounted to 
four hundred ; and to their other private 
buildings. They likewise burnt all their 
corn, except what they bad rcsolved to carry 
along with tbem ; that, having no hope of re- 
turning to their own country, they might be 
the more disposed to confront all dangers. 
Each man had orders to carry out with him 
provisions for three months. Thc Rauraci, 
Tulingians, and Latobrigians, neighbouring 
nations, being persuaded to follow the samo 
counsel, likewise set fire to their towns and 
villages, and joined with them in the ex- 
pedition. The Boians too, who had formerlm 
inhabited beyond the Rhine, and passing over 
into Noricum, had settled in that country, and 
possessed themselves of Noreia, its capital 
city, were associated into the design. 

V. There were only Iwo ways by which 
they could march out of their own country. 
One through the territories of the Sequani, 
between Mount Jura and the Rhone, narrow 
and difficult, insomuch that in some places a 
single file of wagons could hardly pass. The 
impending mountain was besides very high 
and steep, so that a handful of men was suf- 
ficient to stop them. The other lay through 
our province, far easier and readier ; because 
the Rhone, which flows betW(«n the con- 
fines of the Helvetians and Allobrogians, ■ 
people lately subjected to the Romans, was 
in some places fordable; and Geneva, a 
frontier town of the AUobrogians, adjoining 
to the territories of the Helvetians, had a 
bridge belonging to thifl last people. They 
therefore doubted not, either of persuading 
the AUobrogians, who as yet seemed to bear 
no great aflection to the people of Rome, or 
at least of obliging them by force, to grant 
them ■ passage through their territories. Everj 
thing being now ready for the expedition, 
they appointed ■ day for their general ren- 
deivous on the banks of the Rhone. The 
day fixed on was the twenty-eighth of Mareh, 
in tbi lonfluLdiip ci L. Piflo and A. Gabiniiifl 
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YI. Cesar btring notiee of these proceed- 
xngB, and tbat it was tbe deaign of tbe HelTe- 
tiani to attempt a paasage tbrougb tbe pro- 
/ince, bastcned bia departare from Rome ; 
and posting by great joumejs into fsrtber 
Qaal, came to Geneva. He began witb 
breaking down the bridge over tbe Rbone ; 
and as there was at that time but one Roman 
legion in Transalpine Gaul, he ordered great 
evies to be made throughout the whole pro- 
«ince. Tbe Helvetians being informed of 
his arrival, deputed seTeral noblemen of the 
ftrst rank, with Numeius and Verodoctius at 
tbeir head, tu wait apon him in the name of 
the state, and represent, ** That tbey meant 
not to offer the least injury to the Roman 
proTince ; that necessity alone bad determined 
them to the design of passing through it, be- 
cause they had no other way by which to 
direct their march ; that tbey therefore en- 
treated they might have bis permission for 
^■it purpose." But Cssar, bearing in mind 
Ynat L. Cassius the consul had been slain, 
and bis army routed, and made to pass under 
the yoke, l)y the Helvetians, did not think 
proper to grant tbeir request. Noither could 
he persuade himself, that men so ill aflfected 
to tbe people of Rome, if permitted to pass 
tbrough the province, would abstain from 
acts of bostility and violence. However, that 
he might gain time, till the troops he bad or- 
dered tO be raised could assemble, he told the 
ambassadors he would consider of tbeir de- 
mand ; and tbat if they returned by the nine- 
teenth of April they should have his final an- 
swer. Meanwhile, with the legion be tben 
had, and the soldiers tbat came in to him from 
all parts of the province, he ran a wall sixteen 
feet high, and nineteen miles in length, with 
a ditch from the lake Lemanus, into whicb 
the Rhone discbarges itself, to mount Jura, 
which divides tbe territories of the Sequani 
from the Helvetians. This work finisbed, he 
raised redoubts from space to space, and 
manned them witb troops, tbat if the enemy 
«hould attempt to force a passage, he migbt 
be in a condition to hinder them. When tbe 
day appointed came, and tbe ambassadors re- 
tumed for an answer, he told tbem tbat be 
could not, consistent with the usage and be- 
hariour of tbe people of RoQe on the like 
oecaiions, grant any troopa a passage through 
the province : and shoold they attempt it by 



force, he let them see he was prepared te op » 
pose tbem. 

VU. The Helvetians, driven from thisbope, 
endeavoured to force the passage of the river ; 
some with boats coupled together, or floats, 
whicb tbey had prepared in great numbers : 
others by the fords of the Rhone, where was 
the least depth of water ; sometimos by day, 
but oftener in the night ; but being rcpulsed 
by the strengtb of the works, the concourse 
of the troops, and the discbarge of darts, they 
at last abandoned the attempt There was 
still one way left, thro\igh the territories of 
the Sequani, by whicb, bowever, without the 
consent of the natives, tbey could not march, 
because of the narrowness of tbe pass. As 
they were not able to prevail by their own 
application, they sent ambassadors to Dum* 
norix the iEduan, that tbrough his interces- 
sion they might obtain thb favour of the 
Sequani. Dumnorix by his popularity and 
generosity had great influence with the 8e- 
quani, and was also well aiTccted to the Hel- 
vetians, because from among them ho had 
married the daughter of Orgetorix. Besides, 
urged by ambitious views, he was framing to 
himself schemes of power, and wanted to 
have as many states as possible bound to him 
by offices of kindness. He therefore charged 
himself with the negotiation, obtained for the 
Helvetians the liberty of passing through the 
territories of the Sequani, and engaged the 
two nations mutually to give bostages : the 
Sequani, not to molest tbe Helvetians in 
tbeir marcb ; and the Helvetians, to pass 
without offering any insult or injury to the 
country. 

Vni. Cnsar soon had intelligence of Iheir 
marcb, and that they now designed to pasa 
through thc country of the Sequani and 
jEduans into the territories of the Santonea, 
whicb border upon those of the Tolosatians, 
n state that makes part of the Roman province. 
Should tbis happen, he foresaw many incon- 
veniences likely to arise, from the neighbour- 
hood of a warlike and disaffected people, in 
an open and plentiful country. For these 
reasons he gave the command of the new 
works he had raised to T. Labienus hia 
lieutenant, and he himself hastened by great 
jouraeys into Italy. There he raised two 
legions, and drew three more, that were can- 
toned Tound Aqaileia, out of their winter-qoar 
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ten: and ^itti theee five legions, took the 
nearest way over the Alpa into farther Gaol. 
The Centronca, Graioceli» and Caturig^ans, 
aeixing the bigher ground, endeavoured to op- 
poee hia march ; but baving repolsed them in 
several encounters, he, in aeven daya after aet- 
ting out from Ocelum, a city in the extreme 
conlfnea of the nearer province, arrived amoiig 
the Vocontians, whose territoriea lie within 
the farthcr province. Thence he led his arroy 
into tbe country of the Allobrogiana ; and 
eroaaing their territoriea, entered upon tbe 
Unda of the Segneians. These are the firet on 
the other side the Rhone, beyond the bounda- 
ries of the Roman province. 

IX. Tbc Helvetians bad by thia time 
marched their forces through the narrow pass 
of Mount Jura, and tbe territories of the 8e- 
qnani ; and were come into tbe country of tbc 
^duans, plundering tbeir lands. Tbe iEdu- 
ana, unable to defend tbemselves and posses- 
aiona from tbe violence of their encmies, scnt 
ambasaadors to Cesar to request aid. They 
told him, « That auch at all times had been 
their merit witb the people of Rome, that they 
might cballenge greater regard, than to bave 
their lands laid waste, their cbildren Icd into 
captivity, and tbeir towns assaulted and taken, 
almost in tbe very sigbt of a Roman ariny.** 
At the same time also tbe Ambarri, friends 
and allies of tbc ^duans, sent to inform bim, 
M Tbat compelled to abandon tbe open coun- 
tiy, they could hardly defend tbeir towns from 
the rage of tbe enemy." Tbe Allobrogians 
likewise, who bad dwellings and posscssions 
beyond the Rhone, fled to bim for protection, 
and assured bim, *< Tbat tbere was notbing 
left them but a naked and desolate country.'* 
Whereupon Cssar, moved by these complaints 
and remonstrances, resolved not to wait till the 
fortunes of bis allies sbould be consumed, and 
the Helvetiana arrive in tbe territories of the 
Santones. 

X. The river Arar flows into the Rhone, 
through tbe confines of the .Cduans and 8e- 
quani, with a current incredibly sroooth and 
gentle, insomucb that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish by tbe eye, which way its watera 
glide. The Helvetians were at tbis time em- 
ployed in paasing it on floats and a bridge of 
boata. When Cesar was informed, by his 
epiea, that three parta of their forcea were got 
over the river, and that the fourth atill re- 
mained od this side, he left the camp ahoat 



midnight with three legions, and came up with 
the party of the enemy tbat had not yet paased. 
As he found tbem unprcpared, and cncumbered 
witb tbcir baggago, be attacked tbem imme- 
diately, and killed a great number on tbe spot. 
The rcst fled and sheltered tbemselves in the 
ncarest woods. Tbis was callcd the Tigurine 
Canton, being one of tbe four into which the 
wbole body of tbe Helvetiana are divided. 
This very canton, in tbe memory of our fathera, 
marcbing out of tbeir own territories, bad van- 
quisbed and killed the Consul L. Cassius, and 
obliged bis army to pass under tbe yoke. 
Thus, whetbcr by chance or tbe direction of 
the immortal gods, that part of tbe Helvetian 
state wbich had brougbt so signal a calamity 
upon tbe Roman people, wcre the first to feel 
tbe weigbt of tbeir resentment. In tbis Ce- 
sar avenged not only tbe poblic, but likewise 
bis own domestic injuries : becauso in tbe 
same battle with Cassius, was slain also ^^^ 
Piso, bis lieutenant, tbe grandfatbcr of ^B 
Piso, Ca>sar'B fatber-in-law. 

XI. After tbis battle, tbat be migbt come 
up with tbe remaining forces of the Helve- 
tians, be causcd a bridgc to be made across 
the Arar, and carried over bis army. The 
Helvctians, dismayed at bis sudden approacb, 
as be bad spent only one day in pasging the 
river, which thcy bad witb the utmost difficulty 
accomplishcd in twenty, sent an embassy to 
bim, at tbe head of which was Divico, who 
bad been general of the Helvetians in the war 
against Cassius. He addrcssed Ciesar to thia 
eflect : " That if the people of Rome were 
disposed to conclude a peace with tbc Helve- 
tians, tbey would go and settle in wbatever 
country Cssar should think fit to assign tbem ; 
but if tbey persisted in tbe design of making 
war, he would do well to call to mind tbe an- 
cient diagrace of the Roman people, and the 
valour of the Helvetic nation : that in baving 
surpised one of the cantons, while the otbers, 
who bad passed the river, could not return to 
succour it, there waa no reason to be much 
elated on the advantage, nor to despise bis 
enemiea : tbat the Helvetians had learned of 
their ancestors, to depend more on courage 
than on cunning and amjbushes ; and it tbere- 
fore imported him to beware, not to render the 
place where they were then posted, famooa 
and memorable with posterity, by a new de- 
feat of the Roman neople, and tbe destmrtioi 
of their army." 
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Xn. To thii Cewur replied: MThat he 
iherefore the less doubted of the iMue, as he 
well knew all the circumstances of the afiair 
to which the HelTetians referred ; and resented 
them the more strongly, as they had happened 
aDdeservedly to thc Roman people ; that had 
they been eonscious of any injuty on their 
sidcy it would have been easy for them to have 
kept upon their guard ; but berein were they 
deceived, that neither did they know of any 
thing which might give them cause of Vear, 
nor could they apprehend they had any thing 
to fear, without cause : that supposing him in- 
clincd to overlook old injuries, could they ex- 
pect he would also forget their late insults, in 
attempting, against his will, to force a pas- 
sage through the province, and laying waste 
the territories of the ^duans, Ambarri, and 
Allobrogians 1 Tbat their boasting so inso- 
lently of their victory, and wondering that 

ngeance had been deferred so long, werc a 
set of provocations. But they ought to 

member, that the immortal gods werc some- 
times wont to g^^nt long impunity, and a great 
run of prosperity to mcn, whom they pursued 
with the puniflhment of their crimes, that by 
the sad reverse of their condition, vengcance 
might fall the heavier. Though tbeso wcrc 
just grounds of resentment, yct, if they would 
satisfy the ^Eduans and their allies for the 
ravages committed in their country, as likewise 
the Allobrogians, and give hostages for the 
performance of their promises, he was ready to 
conclude a peace with thcm." Divico re- 
plied, « That such were the institutions of 
the Helvetians, derived from their ancestors, 
that they had been accustomed to reccive, 
not to give hostages ; and that nobody knew 
it better than the Romans.*' Having returned 
this answer, he departed. 

XIII. Tbe next day they decamped. C»- 
sar did tbe same ; and ordered all the cavalry, 
whom, to the number of four thousand, he 
had raised in the province, and drawn toge- 
ther from the ^Eduans and their allieSf to go 
before, and observe the enemy^s march. But 
pressing too close upon their rear, they were 
obliged to engage in a disadvantageous place, 
and lost a few men. The Helvotians, encour- 
aged by tbis success, as having, with no more 
than five hundred horse» ropulsed so great a 
multitude, began to face us more boldly, and 
■ometimes to sally from their rear, and attack 
our van. Casar kept back his mon from fight- 



ing ; thinking it sufiicient for the present, to 
•traiten the enemy's foragetf, and prevent their 
ravaging and plundering tbe country. In thii 
manncT the armies marcbed forfifteen days to* 
gether ; insomach that between our van, and 
the rear of tbe Helvetians, the distance did 
not excced five or six miles. 

XIV. In the meantime Cssar daily pressed 
the ^duans for the corn wbich they had 
promised in tbe name of the public For, by 
reason of the coldness of the climate, (Gaul, as 
we have said, lying considerably to the north,) 
be was so far from finding the com ripe in the 
fields, that thore was not even snfiicient for- 
age for the horses. Neither could he make 
use of those supplies which came to him by 
the way of the Arar, because the Helvetians 
had turned off from the river, and he was de- 
termincd not to leave them. Thc ^duans 
put him off^from day to day with fairspeeches ; 
Bometimes pretending that it was bought up, 
and ready to be sent ; sometimes, that it was 
actually on the way. But when he saw do 
end of these delays, and that the day approached 
for delivering out com to the army, calling 
togcthcr their chiefs, of whom he had a great 
number in his csmp ; among the rest Diviti- 
acusy and Liscus their supreme magistrate, 
wbo is styled Vergobret in the lang^age d[ 
the country, and creatcd yearly, with a power 
of life and doath ; he severely inveighed against 
them : ** That at a time when com was nei- 
tber to be procured for money, nor had out of 
th^ fields, in so urgent a conjuncture, and while 
the enemy was so near, they had not taken 
care to supply him :" adding, « that as he had 
eiigaged in that war chiefly at their request, 
he had the greatest reason to complain of their 
abandoning him." 

XV. Upon this, Liscus, moved by Cssar^s 
speech, thought proper to declare what be had 
bitherto coneealed : ** That there were some 
among them whose authority with the peop]« 
was very great ; and who, though but private 
men, had yet more power than the magistrates 
themselves. That these, by artful and seditioos 
speeches, alarmed the multitude, and persuaded 
them to keep back their corn ; insinuating, 
that if their own state could not obtain the so* 
vereignty of Gaul, it would be better for them t 
to obey the Helvetians, Gauls like themselvei^ 
than the Romans ; there not being the leaat 
reason to qaestion, but these last, after having 
snbdaed the Helvetians, woald, along witL 
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tha rest of Gaul, depriTe the ^dnans also of 
their liberty. That the Tery aame men gave 
intelligence to the enemy of all the deeigns of 
the Romans, and whatsoeTer waa tranaacted 
in their camp ; his authority not being suf- 
fident to restrain them. Nay, that though 
compelled bj necessity, he had now made a 
diicoTery of the whole matter to Cesar, he 
waa not ignorant of the danger to which he 
expoced himself by such a conduct ; and had, 
for that reason, chosen to be ailent, aa long as 
he thought it consistent with the safety of the 
state." Cssar perceivcd that Dumnorix, the 
brothor of Divitiacus, was pointed at by this 
speech. But as he was unwilling that these 
matters should be debated in the piesence of 
so many witnesses, he speedily dismissed the 
council, retaining only Liscus. He then ques- 
tioned him apart on what he had just said, 
and was answered with greater courage and 
fireedom. He put the same questions to others 
also in private, who all confirmed the truth of 
whathad been told him : That Dumnorix was a 
man of an enterprising spirit, fond of revolu- 
tions, and in great favour with the people, be- 
emase of his liberaiity : that he had for many 
years farmed the customs, and other public re- 
▼cnues of the JSduans, at a very low price ; 
no one daring to bid against him : that by this 
means he had considerably increased his es- 
tate, arl was enabled to extend his bounty to 
all about him ; that he constantly kept a great 
number of horsemen in pay, who attended him 
wherever he went ; that his interest was not 
eonfined merely to his own country, but ex« 
tended likewise to the neighbouring states : 
that the better to support this interest, he had 
married his mother to a man of principal rank 
and authority among the Biturigians, had him- 
aelf taken a wife from among the Helvetians, 
and roatched his sister and the rest of his kin- 
dred into other the most powerful states ; that 
he favoured and wished well to the Helve- 
tians, on the score of that alliance, and per- 
soually hnted C»sar and the Romans, because 
bj their arrival his power had been diminished, 
and Divitiacus his brother restored to his for^ 
mer credit and authority : that should thc Ro- 
mans be overthrown he was in great hopes of 
obtaining the sovereignty, by means of the 
Helvetians. On the contrary, should they 
prevail, he must not only give up these hopes, 
bat even all expectation of retaining the in- 
fineiice he had already acquired." Cosar like- 



wise fonnd, npon inquiry, that in the iast en 
gagement of the horse, Dumnorix, who com- 
manded the iEduan cavalry, was the first 
that fled, and by that flight struck a terror into 
the rest of the troops. 

XVI. These things appearing, and nther 
undoubted circumstances concurring to height- 
en his suspicion ; that he had procured for the 
Helvetians a passage through the territories 
of the Sequani ; that he had efiected an ex- 
chanfe of hostages between the two nations ; 
that he had done all this not only without per 
mission from him, or his own state, but even 
without their knowledge and participation ; 
that he was accused by the chief magistrate 
of the uEduans : they seemed altogether a suf- 
ficient ground to Cssar, why he should either 
himoelf take cogniAnce of the matter, or order 
the state to proceed against bim. One thing, 
however, still kept him in suspense ; the con- 
sideration of his brother Divitiacus, a man of 
singular probity, justice, and moderation ;^^^ 
faithful ally of the Roman people, and on ^^^ 
foot of friendship with Cssar. That he might 
not therefore give ofience to one for whom he 
had so great a value ; before he took any fur- 
ther step in the afi*air, he sent for Divitiacus ; 
and having removed the usual interpreters, ad- 
dressed him by C. Valerius Procillus, a prince 
of the province of Gaul, his intimate friend, in 
whom he reposed the greatest confidence. He 
put him in mind of what had bcen said of Dum- 
norix in his own presence in tho council of the 
Gauls, and repeated the fresh complaints 
made to himself against him in private. He 
urged, and even requested, that without of- 
fence to him, he might either proceed against 
him himself, or order the state to take the mat- 
ter under consideration. Divitiacus, embracing 
Cesar with many tears, begged him not to 
take any severe resolution against his brother. 
" He was sensible," he told him, *< of the truth 
of all that was alleged, and had himself more 
reason to be dissatisfied than any man : that at 
a time when his authority was great, both at 
home and in the other provinces of Gaul, and 
his brother but little considered on account of 
his youth, he had used his interest to bring 
him into credit; that though Dumnorix had 
made ose of that power acquired by his means 
to diminish Jiis favour with the people, and 
even to urg^ on his ruin, he nevertheless still 
found himMlf swayed by his afiection, and 
a regird for the esteem of the public : that 
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■hoiild hii brother maet with anj rigorous 
trMtmeot from Ceiar, while be himaelf poe- 
■ e e i e d lo large a share of his favour, all men 
would believe it done with his consent, and 
the minds of the Gauls be for ever alienated 
ffom him.** Casar obaerving his concern, 
took him by the hand, comforted him, desired 
him to make an end of speaking, assured him, 
that such was his regard for him, he would 
for his sake overlook not only his own inju- 
ries, but even thoM of the republic He tben 
■ent for Dumnorix, called him into his bro- 
ther^s presenoe, dedared the subjects of com- 
plaint be had against him, mentioned what he 
himaelf knew, what was laid to his charge by 
the state, and admonisbed bim for the futuro 
to avoid all cause of suspicion ; adding, tbat 
ne would forgive what was past, for the sake 
of his brother Divitiacus. He appointed, how- 
ever, some to bave an eye over biro, tbat he 
might be.informed of bis behaviour, and of 
ihoee hc conversed with. 

XVU. The same day, having leamed, by 
his scouts, that the enemy bad posted them- 
telves under a hill about eight miles from his 
camp, he sent out a party to view the ground, 
and ezamine the ascent of tbe hilL Tbese re- 
porting it to be extremely easy, be detacbed 
T. LabienuB, bis lieutenant, about midnigbt, 
witb two legions, and tbe same guides who 
had examined tbe ground tbe day before ; and 
having acquainted him with bis design, or- 
dered him to get possession of tbe top of tbe 
hill. He himself set out tbree bours after, with 
tbe rest of tbe army, by tbe same route tbe 
Helvetians had taken, and sent all tbe cavalry 
before. P. Considius, an officer of reputation, 
who had served in tbe army of L. Sylla, and 
aAerwards that of M. Crassus, advanoed with 
■ small party, to get intelligence. 

XVIIL At day*break wben Labienos bad 
got possession of the top of the hill, and Casar 
was within a mile and ■ balf of tbe enemy'8 
camp ; while they in the meantime, as he af- 
terwards leamt from his prisoners, knew 
nothing either of his, or Labienos*s approach, 
Considius came galloping back, and asaored 
Caaar, that the summit of the mountain was 
poaaeseed by the enemy, and that he had ■een 
the Gallie arms and ensigns there. Casar re- 
tired to ■ neigbbouriof hiU, eiid drew np his 
men in order of battle. Labieoos, whoee in- 
■troctiono were, not to togage the eoemy tiil 
te aow th« xe^t of tbo anojr appcoachiDf thttr 
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camp, that the attack migbt be made on all 
sidea at tbe same time, baviog gained tbe top 
of the hill, waited the arrival of our men, with- 
out stirring from his post. At lengtb, whon 
tbe day was far spent, Cesar understood by 
his spies, tbat Labienus was in possessioo of 
the mountain, tbat the enemy bad decampodt 
and tbat Considios, blinded by fear, had ro- 
ported wbat he never aaw. Tbe rest of that 
day he followed tbe enemy at the usual distanoe, 
and encamped within three miles of them. 

XIX. The day after, as the time drew oetr 
for delivering out corn to the army, and as he 
was not above eigbteen miles from Bibracte, 
tbe capital of the ^duans, where he hoped te 
find sufficient supplies for tbe subaistence of 
bis troope, he quitted tbe pursuit of the Hel- 
vetians, and directed bis march thither. The 
enemy, being informed of tbis motion by 
some deserters, who bad belonged to the troop 
of L. Emilius, an officer of borse among the 
Gauls, and eitber ascribing it to fear in tbe 
Romans, the rather, because they bad not «t- 
tacked them the day before, though poeaesaed 
of tbe bigher ground ; or fiattering tbemselvea 
with the hopes of intercepting their provisioos, 
all on a sudden changed their resolution, aod 
instead of continuing their formcr march, be- 
gan to pursue and barass our rear. Casar ob- 
serving this, retired to a neigbbooring bill, and 
sent his cavalry to sustain tbe cbarge of tbe 
enemy. In tbe meantime be drew up bis foor 
veteran legions in tbree linea towards tbe nid 
dle uf the bill ; in such a manner, tbat the two 
legions newly raised in Cisalpine Gaul, aod 
all tbe auxiliaries, were posted above them ; 
and the whole mountain waa covered witb hifl 
troope. He ordered all tbe baggage to bo 
brought into one plaoe, and committed it lo 
the cbarge of those wbo stood on tbe upper 
part of tbe hill. Tbe Helvetians fuUowing 
with all their furcea, drew their carriages like- 
wise into one pbce ; and baving repulsed our 
cavalry, and fonnod tbemaelves into a pbalanx, 
advanced in doac order to attack our van. 

XX. Ccsar having first scnt away bis owo 
horse, and aftcrwarda those of all his officera, 
tbat by making tbe danger equal, no hope 
might remain but in victory, encouraged his 
men, and began the cliarge. Tbe Romaoa; 
wbo fougbt witb the advantage of the bigbar 
ground, pouring their darts upon the eoemy 
from above, ea«ly broke their phalanx ; aod 
then leU opon them sword in hand. Wbat 
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greatW encQmbered tlie GhiaUi in thif fight, 
WBi, that thetr targete being many of them 
pierced and pinned together by the jaYelina 
of the Romans, they ooukl neither draw oat 
the jaTelina, becaute foiked at the extremityi 
nor act with agility in the battle, because de- 
prived in a manner of the um of their lefi arms : 
ao that man j, after long toeaing their targets to 
and fro to no purpoee to diaengage them, choae 
rather to throw them away, and expoee them- 
aelTes without defence to the weapons of their 
enemies. At length, howeTer, being over- 
powered with wounds, they began to give 
ground ; and observing a mountain at about a 
mile's distance, gradually retreated thither. 
Having gained the mountain, and our raen 
porsuing them, the Boians and Tulingians, 
who, to the number of fifteen thonsand, co- 
▼ered their retreat, and served as a gnard to 
their rear, falling upon the Romans in fiank as 
they advancedi began to surround them. This 
being perceived by the Helvetians, who had 
letired to the mountain, they again retumed 
«pon ns, and renewed the fight The Ro- 
mans facing about, charged the enemy in 
^ree bodies ; their first and second line mak- 
ing head against those who had been forced 
to retreat, and their third sustaining the as- 
•ault of the Boians and Tulingians. The 
battle was bloody, and continued for a long 
time doubtfal ; but the enemy being at last 

bliged to give way, one part withdrew to- 
wards the hill whither they had before re- 
treated, and the rest sheltered themselves be- 
hind the carriages. During this whole ac- 
tion, though it lasted from one o*cIock in the 
aftemoon till evening, no man saw the back 
of an enemy. The fight was renewed with 
great obstinacy at the carriages, and continued 
till the night was far spent ; for the Gauls 
making use of their cartaby way of a rampart, 
darted their javelins upon as from above; 
and some thrusting their lancea through the 
wheels of the wagons, wounded our men. 
Afler a long dispute, we at last got possession 
of their baggage and camp. A son and 
daughter of Orgetorix were found among the 
prisoners. Only a hundred and twenty thon- 
■and of the enemy soprived this defeat ; who, 
letreating all that night, and continuiug their 

march without intermission, arrived on the 
foorth day in the territorios of the Lingonea. 
The Romans meanwhile made no attempt to 
pmaae them ; tba eare of their woanded, and 



of burying their dead, obliging them to eon- 
tinue upon the spot three daya. C«sar sent 
letters and messengers to the Lingones, not 
to fumish them with cora or other necessaries, 
if they would avoid drawing upon themselves 
the same treatment with the fugitives ; and 
after a repose of three days, set forward to 
pursue them with all his forces. 

XXI. The Helvetians, compelled by an 
extreme want of all things, sent ambassadors 
to him to treat about a surrender. Theso 
meeting him on the way, and throwing them« 
selves at his feet, in suppliant terms, and with 
many tears, begged for peace. Cssar gave 
them no express answer at that time ; only 
ordered the Helvetians to watt for him in the 
place where they then were, which tbey did 
accordingly. Upon his arrival, he demanded 
hostages, their arms, and the slaves who had 
deserted to their camp. As the execution of 
all this took up some time, about four thou- 
sand men of the canton called Urbigenus, 
either fearing punishment, should they deliver 
up their arms, or induced by the hopes of 
escaping, because in so great a multitude th^y 
fancied their flight might be concealed, nay, 
perhaps remain altogether unkhown, stole ont 
of the camp in the beginning of the night, 
and took the route of Germany and the Rhine. 
Cssar being informed of it, despatched orders 
to those through whose territories they must 
pass, to stop and send them back wherever 
they should be found, if they meant to acquit 
themselves of favouring their escape. He was 
obeyed, and the fugitive Urbigenians were 
treated as enemies. AII the rest, upon deli- 
vering the hostages that were required of 
them, their arms, and the deserters, were ad- 
mitted to a surrender. The Helvetians, Tuiin- 
g^ns and Latobrigians had orders to return 
to their own country, and rebuild the towns 
and villages they had burnt And because 
having lost all their com, they were utterly 
without the means of subsisting themselves, 
he gave it in charge to the AUobrogians to 
supply them. Cssar^s design in this was, 
that the lands deserted by the Helvetians 
might not be left vacant, lest the Germans 
beyond the Rhine, drawn by the goodness of 
the soil, should be tempted to seize them, 
and thereby become neighbours to the AIIo 
brogians, and the Roman province in GauL 
The Boians, at the request of the iGduans, 
who eateemed them highly on acconnt of tiiaii 
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falonr, wmre permitted to Mttle in their ter- 
ritoriei; where thej astigiied them lande, 
and by degreet admitted them to all the 
rightfl and priTilegei of natiTes. A roll waa 
foand in the Helvetian camp, written in Greek 
charactera, and brought to CeuLr. It con- 
tained a list of all who had set out upon thii 
expedition capable of beariog arms ; Ukewiae 
of the children, women, and old men. By 
*hia it appeared, that the number of the Hel- 
vetiana waa two hundred and sixty-three 
thousand ; of the Tulingians, thirty-six thou- 
•and ; of the Latobrig^ana, fourteen thousaDd ; 
of the Rauraci, twenty-three thouaand ; of the 
Boiana, thirty-two thousand; in all three 
hundred and sixty-eight thouaand, of which 
ninety-two thousand were fit to bear arma. 
A review being made, by Cc8ar*f command, 
of those that returned to their own country, 
the number was found to be a hundred and 
ten thousand. 

XXn. The war with the Helvetians being 
ended, ambaBsadors from all parts of Gaul, 
men of principal conaideration in their several 
states, waited upon Cssar to congratulate 
his success. They told hiro : ** Tbat though 
they were sensible the people of Rome, in the 
war against the Helvctians, meant chiefly to 
avenge the injuries formerly received from 
that nation, yet had the event of it been highly 
advantageous to all Gaul ; because in a time 
of fuU prosperity, the Helvetians had left their 
territories with design to make war upon the 
other states ; that having brought thcm under 
subjection, they might choose themselves a 
habitation at pleasure, and render all the rest 
of the country tributary.** They requested, 
«* That they might have his permission to hold, 
by a day prefixed, a general assembly of all 
the provinces of Gaul ; there being some things 
they wanted to discuss and propose to him, 
which concerned the whole nation in com- 
Leave being granted accordingly, 
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they fixed the day for the assembly, and bound 
themselves by an oath, not to discover their 
deliberations to any, unless named for that 
purpose by general consent. 

XXUL Upon the rising of the council, the 
•ame chiefs of the states as before, retumed to 
Cesar, and begged to be admitted to confer 
with him, in private, of matters that regarded 
their own and the common safety. Their de- 
sire being grantedy they all threw themaelvea 



at his feet, and with teari represented : •* That 
it was of no less importance to them to havt 
their present deliberationa kept secret, than to 
succeed in the request they were going to 
make ; becauae, should any discoveiy happen, 
they were in danger of being exposed to tho 
utmost cruelties." Divitiacus the ^duan 
spoke in the name of the rest He told him : 
** That two factions divided all Gaul ; ona 
headed by the ^duans, the other by tba 
Averni ; that after a contention of many yaara 
between these for the superiority, the Avemi 
and Sequani came at last to a resolution of 
calling in the Germans : that at first only fi^ 
tecn thousand had crossed the Rhine ; but b^ 
ing a wild and savage people, and greatly 
liking the customs, manners, and plenteoua 
country of the Gauls, others soon foUowed : 
insomuch thaf at present there were not leaa 
than a hundred and twenty thousand of them 
in Gaul : that the ^duans, and their Mm, 
had frequently tried their strength againat 
them in battle ; but by a succession of do- 
feats had lost all their nobility, senate, and 
cavalry : that brokcn by these calamitiea and 
losses, though formerly they held the first 
sway in Gaul, both by their own valour, and 
the favour and friendship of the people of 
Rome, yet now they were reduced to the na- 
cessity of sending their principal noblemoD 
aa hostages to the Sequani, and of obliging 
themselves by an oath, neither to demand 
their hostages back, nor implore the assistanoa 
of the Roman people, nor refuse a perpetnal 
submission to the dominion and authority of 
the Sequani : that he alone of ali the ^dnano 
had refuflcd to take the oath, or give his chil» 
drcn for hostages, and on that account had 
fled his country, and came to Rome to implore 
the assistance of the senate ; as being the only 
man in the state, wbom lieither obligation of 
oath, nor the restraiut of hostages, withheld 
from such a step : that after all it had lared 
worse with the victorious Sequani, than with 
the vanquished ^duans ; becanse Ariovittn% 
king of the Germans, had seated himself in 
their territories, had seized a third of thetr 
lands, the most fertile in all Gaul, and now 
orderod them to give up another third in behalf 
of the Harudes, who passed the Rhine a 
few months before, with twerlty-four thoosand 
men, and wanted a settlement and habitationa : 
that in a iew yeara ali the native Gaola wonM 
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be driTen from their territorieey and all the Oer- 
maiiB transplant themaelves over the Rhine, 
the cliroate heing far auperior to that of their 
own country, and tha waj of living not admit- 
ting a comparison : that ArioTistua, ever since 
the defeat of the Gauli at Amagetobria, had 
behaved with unheard-of tjtannj and haugh- 
tiness, demanding the children of the firat no- 
hilitj as hofltages, and exereising all manner 
of crueltief upon them, if hia ordera were not 
implicitlj followed in everj thing : that he was 
ft man of a aavage, passionate, and imperious 
eharacter, whose govemment was no longer 
to be home ; and unless some reaource was 
found in Cssar and the people of Rome, the 
Ghialfl must all follow tha example of the Hel- 
iretians, and like them abandon their coun- 
ttj, in order to find some other habitation and 
aettlement, remote from the Grermans, wher- 
•▼er fortune shoold point it out to them ; that 
were these complaints and representations to 
come to the knowledge of Ariovistus, he 
made no doubt of his inflicting the severest 
punishments upon all the bostages in his 
hands: but that it would be easj for Cssar, 
hj his own authoritj, and that of the armj 
he commanded ; bj the fame of his late victory, 
ftnd the terror of the Roman name ; to hin- 
der anj more Germans from passing the Rhine, 
and to defend Gaul from the insults of Ario- 
▼istus." 

XXIV. When Divitiacus had made an end 
of apeaking, all who were present, with manj 
tears, began to iroplore Cssar^s aid. He ob- 
ierved that the Sequani alone did nothing of 
aD this : but pensive, and with downcast looks, 
kept their ejes fixed upon the ground. Won- 
dering what might be the cause, he questioned 
them upon it. Still thej made him no an- 
•wer, but continued silent, as before, with the 
iftme air of dejection. When he had interro- 
gftted them several times, without being able 
to ohtain one word in retura, Divitiacus the 
^duan agained resumed the diseourse, and 
obeerred : « That the condition of the Sequani 
waa io much more deplorable and wretched 
diftn that of the rest of the Gauls, as thej 
ftlona duTst not, even in secret, complsin of 
their wronga, or applj an j where for redress ; 
ftnd no less dreaded the craettj of Ariovistus, 
wfaen ahaent, than if actuaOj present before 
tiwir ejes: that other stiltefl had it still in their 
power to eacape bj flight; but the Sequani, 
wliohftd received him into their territoriefly 



and put hic in poflsession of all their towns 
were exposed, upon discoverj, to everj kind 
of torment." Cesar being made acquainted 
with those things, encouraged the Gauls, and 
promised to have a regard to their complaints. 
He told them : «* That he was in great hopes 
Ariovistos, induced bj his intercession, and 
the authoritj of the people of Rome, would 
put an end lo his oppressions." Having 
returaed this answer, he dismissed the as- 
semblj. 

XXV. Manj urgent reasons occurred upon 
this occasion to Cssar, whj he should consi- 
der seriouslj of the proposals of the Gauls, and 
redress the injuries of which thej complained. 
He saw the JSduans, friends and allies of tho 
people of Rome, held in subjection and ser- 
vitude bj the Germans, and compelled to give 
hostages to Ariovistus, and the Sequani; 
which in the present flourishing state of the 
Roman aflairs, seemed highlj dishonourable 
both to himself and the commonwealth. He 
saw it likewise of dangerous consequence, to 
sufler the Germans bj little and littlo to trans- 
port theroselves over the Rhine, and settie in 
great multitudes in GauL For that fierce and 
savage people, having once possessed them. 
selves of the whole countrj of Gaul, were but 
too likelj, after the example of the 'J'eutones 
and Cimbri, to ))reak into the Roman pro- 
vince, and thence advance fto Italj itsclf ; more 
especialljKas the Rhone was the onlj boun- 
darj bj which the Sequani were divided from 
the territories of the republic. It therefore 
appcared necessarj to provide without delaj 
against these evils ; and the rather, because 
Ariovistus was become so insolent, and took 
so much upon him, that his conduct was no 
longer to be endured. 

XXVI. For these reasonB he thought pro- 
per to aend ftmbassadora to Ariovistus, to de- 
sire he would appoint a place for an interview, 
that thej might discourse together about some 
public afiaira of the highest importance to 
them both. Ariovistus replied : ** That if he had 
wanted anj thing of Cssar, he would himself 
have waited on him for that purpose ; and if 
Cssar hftd anj thing to desire of him, he must 
likewise eome in peraon to demand it ; that 
for hifl own part, he conld neither venture into 
theae provincee of Ghial where Cssar com- 
manded withoat an arroj, nor bring an armj 
into the field without great trooble and ex- 
penae : that he beflidefl wondered extremelj. 
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irhat boiiiiMf» either Caaar» or the people of 
Eome, coold have in hie diYision of Gaul, 
which belonged to him by right of conqaest." 
This answer being reported to Caaar, he 
again sent an embauy to him to this effect : 
« That since, notwithstanding the great obli- 
gations he lay nnder both to himaelf and the 
people of Rome, in havingi daring hia consul- 
ehip, been declared king and ally by the se- 
nate ; he yet manifested so little acknowledg- 
ment to either, as even to refase an interview, 
and decline treating of affairs that regarded 
the common interest ; these were the parti- 
colars he required of him : First, not to bring 
any more Germans over the Rhine into Gaul. 
Secondly, to restore the hostages be had taken 
from the iEduans, and permit the Sequani like- 
wise to do the same. Lastly, to forbear all in- 
juries towards (he ^duans, and neither make 
war upon tbem nor their allies. That his com- 
pliance with these conditions would establish 
a perpetual friendship and amity between him 
and the people of Rome. But if he refused 
conditions so just, as the senate had decreed 
in the consulship of M. Messala and M^ Piso, 
that whoever had the charge of the province 
of Gaul, should, as far as was consistent with 
the interests of the commonwealth, defend the 
^duans and the otber allies of the people of 
Rome ; he thought himself bound not to over- 
look tbeir just complaints." 

XXVII. To thU Ariovistus replied : « That 
by the laws of war, the conqueror had a 
right to impose what terms he pleased upon 
the conquered : that io consequence of this, 
the people of Rome did not govem the van- 
quished by the prescriptions of another, but 
according to their own pleasure : that if he 
did not intermeddle with tbe Roman con- 
quests, but left them to the free enjoyment of 
their rights, no more ought they to concern 
* themselves in what regarded him. That the 
^duans haviug tried the fortune of war, had 
been overcome and rendered tributary, and it 
would be tbe highest injustice in Casar to 
oflbr at diminishing his just revenues : that he 
was resolved not to part witb the hostages 
the iEduans had put into his hands; but 
would nevertheless engage, neither to make 
war upon them nor their alliea, provided they 
obaerved the treaty he had made with them, 
and vegularly paid the tribute agreed upon ; 
if otherwise, the title of friends and allies of 
tha people of Rome woold be found to stand 



them but in iittle stead : that as to Csftar's 
menace of not overlooking the complaints of 
the iSduans, he would have him to know, no 
one had ever entered into a war with Ariovistii% 
but to his own destruction : that he might 
when he pleased bring it to a trial, and woold» 
be doubted not, soon be made sensible what 
the invincible Germans, trained up from theif 
infancy in the exercise of arms, and whp for 
fourteen years together had never slept undec 
a roof, were capable of achieving." 

XXVIII. At the same time that Cesar r»- 
ceived this answer, ambassadors also arrivad 
from the ^duans and Treviri. From th« 
iEduans, to complain : <« That the Harodaa 
who had lately come over into Oraul, wero 
plundering their territories ; insomuch, thit 
even by tbeir submissions and bostages thejr 
were not able to obtain peace of Ariovistos.'* 
From the Treviri, to inform him : « That % 
hundred cantons of the Suevians, headed bj 
two -brothers, Nassua and Cimberius, ware 
arrived upon the banks of the Rhine, with de- 
sign to cross that river.'* Cssar, deeply al^ 
fected with this intelligence, determined to 
undertake the war without delay, lest thia 
new band of Suevians, joining the old 
forces of Ariovistus, should enable him to 
make a greater resistance. H«ring therefero 
with all diligence provided for the subsisteooe 
of his army, he advanced towards him by great 
marcbes. 

XXIX. The third day he was informed 
that Ariovistus approached with all his foroei 
to take poasession of Vesontia, the capital of 
the Sequani: and that he had already got 
three days* march beyond his own territoriea. 
Cesar judged it by all means necessary to 
prevent bim in this design, as the town itaelf 
was not only full of all sorts of warlike am- 
munition, but likewise strongly fortified by 
nature, and commodiously situated for cany- 
ing on the war. For the river Doux formiof 
a circle round it, as if described with a pair 
of compasses, leaves only an interval of six 
hundred feet, which is also inaccessible bj 
reason of a very high and steep mountaint 
whose roots are washed on each side by the 
river. Tbis mountain is shut in with a waU^. 
which, forming a citadel, joins it to tbe town. 
Hither Cssar marched day and night withonl 
intennisBion;and having possessed himaelf -of 
the place, put a garrison into it. 

XXX. While he tarried hera a lew da>% 
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to tettla the order of his conToye and BUppltei, 
the eurionty of our men, and the talk of the 
Gmale, (who proclaimed on all oecasiona the 
prodigious statare of the Germana, their in- 
▼indble courage, and great akiJl in arma : in- 
■omuch that in the frequent encounters with 
them they had found it impossible to with- 
■tand their very looks,) spread such a sudden 
terror through the whole army, that they were 
not a little disturbed by the apprehenaions it 
occasioned. This fear first began amongst the 
mllitary tribunes, the officers of the allied, and 
others that had voluntarily foUowed Cesar 
from Kome ; who being but little acquainted 
with military affairs, lamented the great dan- 
ger to which they fancied themselves exposed. 
8ome of these, upon various pretences, de- 
sired leave to return. Others, out of sharoe, 
■nd unwilling to incur the suspicion of cow- 
aidice, continued in the camp. But these 
last, incapable of putting on a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and at times even unable to suppress 
their tears, skulked in their tents, either be- 
moanug their fate, or discoursing with their 
oompanions upon the common danger. Wills 
were made all over the camp, and the con- 
■lemation began to seize even those of more 
ezperience, the veteran soldiers, the centu- 
rions, and the officers of the cavalry. 8uch 
among them as affected a greater show of re- 
■olution, said it was not the enemy they 
feared, but the narrow paases and vast forests 
that lay between them and Ariovistos, and 
the difficulty there would be in furnishing the 
army with provisions. Some even told Cesar, 
that when he gave orders for marching, the 
army, attentive to nothing but their fears, 
woold refuM to obey. 

XXXI. Casar observing the general con- 
stemation, called a council of war ; and having 
rammoned all the centurions of the army to be 
present, inveighed against them with great 
■eYerity ; for presuming to inquire, or at all 
coneem themselves, which way, or on what 
deaign they were to march. ** Ariovistus/' he 
told them, « during his consulship, had ear- 
nestly sought the alUance of the Roman peo- 
ple. Why, therefore, should any one imagine, 
be would so rashly and hastily depart from his 
•engagements 1 That, on the contrary , he was 
liimself firmly periuaded, that as soon as he 
came to know his demands, and the equal con- 
4lilions he was about to propose to him, he 
«roald be very fiur from rejecting either his 



firiendship, or that of the people of Rome. Bul 
if urged on by madness and rage, he was re- 
solved upon war, what, afler all, had they to 
be afraid of 1 Or why should they distnist 
either their own bravery, or his care and con- 
duct ? That they were to deal with enemies 
of whom trial had been already made in the 
memory of their fathers, when, by the victory 
of C. Marius over the ''jTeutones and Cimbri, 
the army itself acquired no less glory than the 
general who commanded it : that trial had 
likewise been lately made of them in Italy in 
the servile war, when they had also the ad- 
vantage of being exercised in the Roman dis- 
cipline ; on which occasion it appeared, how 
much resolution and constancy were able to 
effect : since they had vanquished in the end 
those very enemies, armed and flushed with 
victory, whom at first they had without cause 
dreaded even unarmed. In fine, that they were 
the very same Germans, with whom the Hel- 
vetians had so often fought, not only in their 
own country, but in Germany itself, and for 
the mo8t part came off victorious, though they 
had by no means been a match for our army : 
that if the defeat and flight of the Gauls gave 
uneasiness to any, these would readily find, 
upon inqoiry, that Ariovistus confining him- 
self many months to his camp and fastneBses, 
and declining a general action, had thereby 
tired out the Gauls with the length of the war ; 
who despairing at last of a baltle, and begin- 
ning to disperse, were theroupon attacked and 
routed, rather by conduct and craft, than the 
superior valour of the Germans. But though a 
Btratagem of this kind might take with rude and 
uncultivated people, yet could not even the Ger- 
man himself hope that it would avail against a 
Roman army : that as to those who sheltered 
their cowardice nnder the pretence of narrow 
passes, and the difficulty of procuriog provi- 
sions, he thought it argued no small presump- 
tion in them, either to betray such a diBtrust of 
their generai*s conduct, or offer to prescribe to 
him what he ought to do : that these things 
fell properly under his care : that the Sequani, 
Leuci, and Lingones were to furnish him vrith 
provisions : that the corn was now ripe in the 
fields; and that themselves would soon lie 
judges as to what regarded the ways. That 
the report of the army's refusing to obey him, 
gave him not the least distorbance ; because 
he very well knew, that no general had ever 
been so far alighted by his soldiers, whose ill 
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ftTirioe, or other crimes, had not justly 
drawn that miBfortone opon him : that in all 
theae reapecti he fiuncied himaelf aecure, aa 
the whole ooarae of hii Ufe would witneee for 
hia integrity, and hia g^ood fortune had shown 
itaelf in the war againat the HeWetians : that 
he waa therefore reaolTed to execnte without 
delayt what he otherwiae intended to haTe put 
off a little longer ; and would give ordera for 
decamping the Tery next night, three houra 
hefore day, that he might aa aoon aa poMible 
know, whether hononr and a aense of duty, or 
an ignominioua cowardice had the aacendant 
in hia army : nay, that ahould all the reat of 
the troopi abandon him, he would, neverthe- 
leea, march with the tenth legion alone, of 
whose fidelity and courage he had no manner 
of doubt, and which would aerve him for his 
Pratorian guard/' Cssar had always princi- 
pally faToured this legion, and placed his chief 
confidence in it, on account of its Yalour. 

XXXII. Thia speech made a wonderful 
change upon the minda of all, and begot an 
uncommon alacrity and eagerneea for the war. 
The tenth legion in particular, retumed him 
thanka, by their tribunei , for the favourable opi- 
nion he had expresaed of them, and assured him 
of their readinesa to follow him. Nor were the 
other legione leaa industrious, by their tribunes 
and principal centuriona, to reconcile them- 
aelvea to Caear ; protesting they had never 
either doubted or feared, nor ever imagined 
that it belonged to them, but to the general, 
to direct in mattera of war. Having accepted 
of their submiaeion,^ and informed himeelf, by 
means of Divitiacus, in whom of all the Gaub 
he most confided, that by taking a circuit of 
above forty miles, he might avoid the narrow 
paisea, and lead hia army throogh an open 
country, he set forward three houra aAer mid- 
night, aa he had aaid ; and after a march of 
aeven days aucceaaively, underatood by hia 
acouta, that he wai within four and twenty 
milea of ArioviatUB^a camp. 

XXXIII. AriovistuH being informed of hia 
arrival, aent ambaaaadora to acquaint bim: 
M That he waa now willing to accept of an in- 
terview, aa they were now come nearer one 
another, and he believed it might be done with- 
out tfanger." Cesar did not decline the pro- 
poeal, imagining he was now disposed to listen 
to reason, aince he offered that of his own ac- 
cord, which he had before refuaed at hia ro- 
qoeat : neither waa ha without hope, that in 



regard of the benefita he had reoeived, both 
from himself and the people of Rome, he 
would, upon knowing hia demanda, desist from 
hia obatinacy. The fifth day after waa ap* 
pointed for the interview. Meantime, aa am- 
baaaadora were continually passing and repa#> 
sing, Ariovistus, under pretence that he waa 
afraid of an ambuscade, demanded : ** That C»* 
aar should bring no infantry with him to tha 
conference : that they ahould both come ai> 
tended by their cavalry only : that otherwiae he 
could not rosolve to give him a meeting." 
Cesar, unwilling to drop the design of the io* 
terview, but neither caring to trust his safistj 
to the Gauls, thought the best way waa, to dia- 
mount all the Gallic cavalry, and give their 
horses to the soldiers of the tenth legion, who 
had the greateat ahare of hia confidence ; that» 
in caae of danger, he might have a guard on 
which he could rely. Thia being done ac- 
cordingly, one of the soldiers of that legion 
said pleasantly enough: «That Cssar had 
done even more than he had promised.; that ha 
had only given them hopea of beconiing hia 
Pratorian guard ; and now he had raised them 
to the rank of horse.*' 

XXXIV. There was a large plain, and in 
the midst of it a rising groond of considerabla 
height, equally distant from both camps. At 
this place, by appointment, the conferenoa 
waa held. Casar atationed the legionaij 
soldiers, whom he had brought with him, on 
the horaes of the Gaula, two hondred paoea 
from the mount Arioviatua did the aame 
with the German cavalry. The converaation 
was on horseback, each being accompanied by 
ten frienda, or principal ofiicers, for so Ario- 
vistus had desired. When they were come to 
the place, Cssar began, by putting him in mind 
of the favoun he had received both from him- 
self and the people of Rome : ** That he had 
been atyled friend and ally by the senate ; that 
very conaiderable preaents had been sent him ; 
that these honours, conferred by the Romana 
on very few, and only for aignal servicea to tho 
state, had yet been beatowed on him, not oa 
account, of any juat claim on hia aide, bot 
merely by the favour of Cesar, and the bounty 
of the senate." He told him likewise, ** of 
the just and ancient aliiance between the Ro- 
mana and th^ ^duans ; oflhe many honooro- 
ble decreea of the aenate in their favour : that 
they had alwaja held the firstrank and aotho 
rity in Gmol, •ven baibra their aUiaoot walk 
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Rome : that it wm tha conitant maxim of the 
Romao people, not only to defend their friends 
and allies in the poeeeanon of their jutt righte, 
Dnt hJcewiee to study the enlargement of their 
honoar, intereat, and dignity ; that it could 
nerer therefore be snppoaed they would Bub* 
mit to lee them stripped of thoee privilegee 
which had belongad to them before they were 
reoeiTed into their friendship." In fine, he 
conchided with repeating the aame demands 
which he had before made by hia ambaMadors : 
•<That he would not make war upon the 
iEduani or their alliea ; that he would restore 
their hottagea; that if he could not oblige 
any of the Germans to repaat the Rhine, at 
leaat he would suffer no more of them to come 
into Gaul." 

XXXV. AriovistUB spoke little to Cflesar^s 
demands, but enlarged greatly on his own vir- 
tuea : ** That he had crogaed the Rhine, not of 
hia own motion, but invited and entreated by 
tha Gaula themselvea; that the great hopea 
and expectations they had given him had been 
hia only inducement to quit his country and 
relations ; that he had settlements in Gaul as- 
aigned by the Gauls themselves, hostages vo- 
lantarily sent, and a tribute in consequence of 
tha rights of war, it being the constant prac- 
tica of conquerors to impose that mark of sub- 
jaction on those they had subdued : that he 
had not made war upon the Gaula, but the 
Gauls upon him ; that though all their several 
•tatea had united against him, and brought up 
their forces with design to crush him, he had 
yet found means to vanquish and disperse them 
in one battle ; that if they were again resolved 
to try the fortune of war, he was ready aiid 
prepared to receive them, but if they rather 
.ehoie peace, it was unjnst in them to refuse 
a tribute which they had hitherto voluntarily 
paid; that the friendship of the people of 
Rome ought to be an honour and aecnrity to 
him, not a detriment, nor had he courted it in 
•ny other' view ; but if by their alliance he 
■niat submit to lose his tribntea and his right 
orer the people he had subdued, he was no lesa 
willing to give it up, than he had been am- 
hitioua to obtain it: that be had indeed 
brought over a multitude of Germans into 
Cbnl, yet not with any design of disturbing 
tha country, but merely for his own security, 
m appeared by hia not coming bnt at the re- 
qaaat of the nativea, and hia not attacking them, 
Mtt dafending himaelf : that hia arrival in Gaul 



waa prior to that of the Romana, whoae army 
had never till that time pasaed the boundaries 
of their own province. What could thay 
mean by coming into a country that belongad 
to him 1 Or why ahould thej concem them- 
selvea with a part of Gaul that was no leaa 
hia property, than the province itaelf waa that 
of ^e people of Rome 1 If it would not be al* 
lowable in him to make any attempt upon 
their posseafiona, neither could they without 
injostice, disturb him in the enjoyment of hia 
rights. That as to the pretence of allianca 
between the Romans and ^duans, he waa not 
a barbarian, nor so wholly a stranger to the 
affairs of the world aa not to know, that neither 
had the ^duans asaisted the Romana in the 
late war againet the Allobrogians, nor ra- 
ceived any assistance from them in their many 
conflicts with himself and the Sequani. That 
ho ought to be jealoue of Cesar^s pretended 
regard to the iBduana, and had bnt too much 
reason to suspect that the continuance of the 
Roman army in Gaul could be with no other 
design than that of oppressing him. That if 
he did not therefore depart, and withdraw hit 
troops out of those parts, he would no longer 
look upon him as a friend, but an enemy. 
That he waa well aasured, should he even slay 
him in battle, he should do a pleasure to many 
of the nobles and great men at Rome, who 
had explained themselves to him by couriers, 
and whose favour and friendship hc might pro- 
cure by hia death : but that if he would retire, 
and leave him in the undisturbed possession 
of Gaul, he would not only amply reward 
him, but engage, at his own cost and hazard. 
to put an end to any war Ceaar ahould think 
fit to undertake.'* 

XXXVI. Many reasona were offered by 
Cssar, in return to this speech, why he could 
not depart from his first demands : ** That 
neither his own honoor, nor that bf the peopla 
of Rome, would auffer him to abandon allies, 
who had deserved so well of the common- 
wealth; that it no way appeared to him 
wherein Ariovistua had a juster claim to the 
poKsession of Gaul than the Romans : that 
the Avemi and Ruteni had been subdued by 
Q. FabiuB Maximua, who yet contented witb 
their submisaion, had neither reduced thei 
country into a province, nor subjected it to 
tribute : that|,f antiquity of title was to decida 
the Romana fiad an nndoubted right to the so 
▼araignty of Gaol : if, on ihe eontrary, th 
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Uent of Um tenate wm to tak« pbce, Owl 
mnai rainAin free, and subject only to iti own 
kws.*' 

ZXZYU. Whilst theee thinge paeied at 
tho interviewy Cenr waa infonned that Ario- 
▼istiia*8 cavalry were drawing nearer the mount, 
and had OTon aaeaulted the Romaas with 
■toneeand darts. Cesar immediately broke 
off the eonference, retreated to his own men, 
«nd atrictly eharged them to forbear all acts 
«f hostility towards the enemy. He did not 
iear the sueeess of an action, with that chosen 
legion, against the German caYalry; but he 
was wilUng to maintain a conduct perfectly 
cJear, and not give the enemy the least handle 
to assert, that they had been treacherously 
drawn into an ambuacade by a pretended con- 
£nence. When it was known in the camp, 
with what haughtinew Ariovistus had behaved 
at the interview; that he had ordered the 
Romans to depart out of Gaul ; that his ca- 
▼alry had fallen upon Cesar^s guard; and 
that an end had thereby been put to the con- 
ierence, a much greater alacrity and desire of 
fighting spread themselves through the whole 
army. 

XXXVIII. Two daysvfter, Ariovistusaent 
ambaasadors to propose a renewal of the ne- 
gotiation begun; and that he would either 
again appoint a day for a conference, or de- 
pute Bome one to bring the treaty to a condn- 
sion. Casar saw no reason for granting a se- 
eond interview ; more especially when he con- 
sidered that the time before, the Germans 
eould not be restrained from falling upon our 
men. Neither was he inclined to aend any of 
his principal officers ; it seeming too great a 
▼entore, to oxpose them to the perfidy of these 
barbarians. He therefore cast his eye upon 
C. Valerius Procillus, the son of C. Valerius 
Cabunis, a young man of great merit and po- 
liteness, whose father had been made free of 
tho city by C. Valerius Flaccns. His singu- 
lar integrity, and knowledge of the language 
of the Gauls, which Ariovistus, by reason of 
long stay in those parts, spoke readily, fitted 
him in a particular manner for this embassy : 
and as he was likewise one towards whom it 
would no way avail the Germana to use any 
treachery, he thought him less liable to an in- 
sult of that kind. M. Mettius was joined in 
eommission with him, who was allied to Ario- 
vistus by the rights of hospitality. Their in- 
structions wera» to hear tho Gormans' propo- 



sals,and carry back a report of them to Casar* 
But no sooner were they arrived in Arioviataa^o 
camp, than in presenee of the whole army, enlW 
ing out to know their business, and wheihor 
they were como aa spies, he commanded thaai 
to bo put in irons, withont sufieriog them ta 
make any reply. 

XXXIX. Tho same day he cmme forwaid 
with all hia foreea, and lodged himself aod« 
a hill, about six miloa from our camp. Th« 
day aAer he went two miles beyond it, to ciit 
ofi^ CBsar*s communicatton with tho iBduona 
and Sequani, from wliom he received all his 
provisions. Casar, for five days continuaUy, 
drew up his men in order of battle beforo tho 
camp, that if Ariovistus had a mind, ho might 
not be without an opportuniiy of coming to 
an engagement. The Gkrmans kspt all,that 
time within their lines ; only we had dailj 
skirmishes with their cavalry, whose mannor 
of fightingwas this. They had about six 
thousand horse, who chose a like number oot 
of the fbot, each his man, and all remarkip 
ble for strength and agility. Tbese oonti- 
nually accompanied them in battle, and servod 
them as a rear-guard, to which, when hard 
pressed, they might retire ; if the action b^ 
camo dangerous, they advanced to thoir 
relief: if any horseman was considerahiy 
wounded, and fell £rom his horse, they gathored 
round to defcnd him : if apeed was required» 
either for a hasty pursoit, or sudden retreat» 
they were becomo so nimble and alert by eonti- 
nual ezercise, that laying hold of the manao 
of their horses, they could run as iast as they. 

XL. Cssar finding that Ariovistus declinod 
a battle, thought it neceasary to provido ior 
the freedom of his convoys. With this view 
he marked out a place for a camp, aiz hundrad 
paces beyond that of the enemy, whither he 
marched with hia whole army drawn up ia 
three linea. The first and aecond lines had 
orders to continoe under arms, and the thiid 
to employ themselves in fortifying \he camp. 
Ariovistns sent siztoen thousand Ught-armed 
foot, and all his horse, to alarm our men, and 
hinder the work. But Casar remained firm 
to his first design, ordering the two lines that 
eontinued under arms to keep ofi* the enemy, 
and the third to go on with the intrenchmenta. 
The work boing finished, he left two legiono 
there, with part of the auziliaries, and carriad 
back the other four to his former camp. Tho 
nozt day he assembled al his troops from 
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both campf, drew them ap aceordiiig to cu^ 
tom and offered the enemy batUe ; but they 
■tiU refiuing to eome to an engagement, he re- 
tired again about noon. Ariovistos then de- 
taehed part of his forcea to attack the leaeer 
eamp. A aharp eonflict enBued, that lasted 
till night At sun-set Arioviatua thought pro- 
per to tonnd a retreat, aAer many wounds 
giTen and receiTcd. Ceaar inquiring of the 
priaonen, why ArioviBtna ao obstinately re- 
ftiaed an engagement, found, that it waa the 
enatom among the Germana, for the women 
to decide, by lota and divination, when it waa 
proper to haxard a hattle ; and that theae had 
dedared the army could not be victorious, if 
thoy fooght before the new moon. 

ZLI. The day after, Casar having left a 
infficient guard in hia two campi, ranged all 
the auziliary troops before the leaser camp, plac- 
ing them directly in view of the enemy for the 
gieater ahow, because the number of legionary 
•oldieriwaabut inconaiderable, compared with 
that of the Germana. Then advancing at the 
haad of all hia forcea in three linea, he marched 
qnite up to the enemy'8 camp. Upon thia 
the Germana, compelled by neceaaity, appeared 
before the intrenchments, and having distri- 
bnted their troops by nations, and disposed 
them at equal distances one from another, the 
Hamdea, Marcomani, Tribocci, Vangiones, 
Nemetes, Sedusians, and Suevians, encompasa- 
ed the whole army with a line of carriages, to 
taka away all hopes of safety by flight. The 
women mounted upon these carriages.wceping 
and tearing their hair, conjured the soldiers, 
as they advanced to battle, not to suffer them 
to become slaves to the Romans. Cssar hav- 
ing appointed a lieutenant and questor to 
•aeh legion, to serve aa witnesses of every 
man'8 courage and behaviour, began the battle 
in peraon at the head of the right wing, 
obaerving the enemy to be weakest on that 
■ide. The signal being given, our men changed 
■o briakly, and the enemy advanced so swifUy 
and anddenly to meet them, that the Romans 
not having tima to throw their darts, betook 
themselves immediately to their swords : but 
tha Germans qnickly caating themselvea into 
a phalanz, according to tha cuatom of their 
eoimtry, suatained the ahock with great firm- 
iieaa. Many of onr soldiera leaped npon the 
phalanz, tora np the bucklers of the enemy with 
thair lianda, and wounded thoae that lay nnder 
thMiL Theb left wing waa aoon routed and 
prt lo flight; bnt on tha right they had the 



advantage, and were like to overpower the Ro- 
mans by their number. Toung Crassus, who 
commanded the cavalry, and was more at liberty 
than those immediately engaged in the flght, 
observing this, made the third line advance 
to snpport them. Upon this the battle was re- 
newed, and the enemy every where put to 
the rout ; nor did they cease their flight till 
they bad reached the banks of the Rhine, 
about fifty miles distant from the place of 
combat There only a few escaped, some by 
swimzr.ing, others by boats. Of this I -st num- 
ber was Ariovistus, who, embarking in a small 
vessel he found by the edge of the river, got 
safe to the other side : all the rest were cut to 
picccs in the pursuit, by our cavalry. Ario- 
vistufl had two wives, one a Suevian, whom 
he had brought with him from Germany : the 
other a Norican, sister to King Vocian, whom 
he bad married in Gaul : both perished in thia 
flight. Of his two daughters, one was killed, 
the other taken prisoner. C. Valerius Pro- 
cillos, whom his keepers dragged after them in 
their illight, bound with a triple chain, fell in 
with Ciesar in person as he was pursuing the 
German cavalry. Nor was the victory itself 
more grateful to that general, than his good 
fortune in recovering out of the hands of the 
enemy, a man the most distinguished for his 
probity of the whole province of GruI, his in- 
timate and familiar friend ; and to find the joy 
and success of that day no way diminished or 
clouded by the loss of a pcrson he so highly 
esteemed. Procillus told him, that lots had 
been thrice drawn in his own presence, to 
decide, whether he should be bumt alive upon 
the spot, or reserved for another time, and 
that the lot, three times favourable, bad pre- 
served his life. Mettius was likewise recovered 
and bronght 

XLII. This battle being reported beyond 
the Rhine, the Suevians, wbo were advanced 
as far as tbe banks of that river, thought pro- 
per to return to their own country ; but re 
treating in disorder and confusion, they were 
attacked by the Ubians, a people bordering 
upon the Rhine, and many of them cut to 
piecea. Cnaar having in one campaign put 
an end to two very considerable wars, went 
into winter quarters somewhat sooner than the 
aeason of the year required. He distributed 
hia army among the Sequani, lefl Labienua 
to command in his absence, and sent out him- 
self for Cisalpine Gaul, to preside in the 
aembl j of the atatea. 
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L TIm sonfederacy of the Belgians against the people of Roroe.— m. The Rhemi flubmit upon the approach of 
CMar.— IV. And inform him of the strength and dei igng of the confederatei.— VI. Cmar passes the Axona 
with hif arroy.— Vn. Bibrax, a town Iwlonging to the Khemi, aftaulted by thefielgianf .— Vin. Caesar relieves 
it, and obligef the Belgianf to relire.— IX. The arroies drawn up on both f idef, but without coming to an en^ 
gagemenu— XI. The BelgianSi def pairing of f uccess, decamp and return home.— XIL Cspsar attackf their rear, 
and makef great slaughter.— Xm. He then marches against the. Suessiones, and obliges them to submit.— 
ZIV.— Advancing next tnto the country of the Bellovaci, he pardonsthem at tbe intercession of Divitiacus.— 
XYI.— The Ambianisurrender, butthe Nervians stand on their defence.— XXIK. They are defeated,howevef| 
in a long and bloody engagement, and almost all cut off.— XXDL Cnsar prepares lo attack the Atuaticl.^ 
XZXL Thej sutoiit.— XXXm.— But falling treacherouslj upon tlie Romans during the nighu— XXXIV. Ars 
inanT of them cui to pieces, and the resi sold Ibr sUves. 
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L br the winter, whila OBfur wm in hither 
GftQl, as we have intimated aboTe, he was 
alarmed by freqnent reports, which were also 
confirmed by lettera from Labienua, that all 
the Belgians, who, as has been said, possessed 
one of the thr^ divitions of Ganl, bad joined 
in a league against the people of Rome, and 
ratified it by an exchange of hostages. The 
caoses of this eonfederacy were : First, their 
fear lest the Romans, hsTing subdued all the 
rest of Gaul, should nezt tum their arms 
against them ; and then the persuasions and 
importunity of some among tbe Celte, many 
of whom, as they had greatly diriiked the neigh- 
bourhood of the Germans in Gaul, so were they 
no less displeased to see a Roman army take 
up winter^iuarters and grow habitual in tbe 
country ; others, from a levity and inconstancy 
of temper, were fond of every project that 
tended to a revolution. In fine, some were 
influenced by ambitious Tiews, it being usual 
i§ Ghittl for such as were most powerful in their 
•ereral states, and had men and money at com- 
mand, to exereise a kind of soTereignty oTcr 
their fellow-subjects, which they foresaw would 
be greatly chedLed by the anthority and credit 
of the Romans in GauL 

IL Caaar, ronsed by theae messages and 
leports, leVied two new legioos in hither €bul, 
•nd eariy in the spring, aent Q. Pedius, his 
Ueutenant, to conductthem oTer the Alps. 
Himseif, as soon as there began to be forage 
in the fields, came to the army ; he commis- 
•ioned the SenoBes, and other Ganls who 
b ofdewd on tha Belgiansyto inform tfaa mid fm 
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of the motions and designs of the confederatea, 
and send him firom time to time an ezact ao- 
count. They all agreed in their reports, that 
they were levying troops, and drawing their 
forces to a generai rendexvous ; whereupon, 
thinlung he ought no longer to delay march- 
ing against them, and having settled the ne- 
cessaiy supplies for his army, he decamped, 
and in fifteen days arrived on the confinsa of 
the Belgians. 

IIL As his approach was sudden, and mndi 
earlier than had been expected, the Rhemi, 
who, of all the Belgians, lay the nearest to 
Celtic Ghiul, despatched Iccius and Autobri- 
gius, the two principal men of their state, to 
represent to Cesar : •* Thst they put themselvea 
and fortunes under the power and profaction 
of the Romans, as having neithcr approved of 
the designs of the rest of the Belgians, nor 
had any share in their confederacy against tha 
people of Rome : that on the contrary, they 
were ready to give hostages, to execute his 
commands, to receive him into their towns, 
and to fumish him with com and other sup* 
plies for hb army ; that indeed, the rest of tha 
Belgians were aU in arms, and that the Gcr- 
mans on this side the Rhine had assodatad 
with them : nay, that so nniversal and preva- 
lent was the infatuation, they had not even 
been able to draw ofi' the Suessiones, a people 
united to thftm by the nearest ties of blood aad 
friendship, who were subject to the same laway 
lived under the same form of goTemment, and 
admowledged but one common magistrate." 
lY. Caaar inquiring of tha ambaaiado» 
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what sutes had taken np arms, of what nama 
and confideration, and what forcea they could 
bring into the field, fonnd that the Belgians 
were for the most part Germana originally, 
who having formerly eroaaed the Rhine, had 
been drawn by the fertility of the eonntry to 
■ettle in those parts, after driving out the an- 
dent inhabitants ; that in the late eruption of 
the Teutonei and Cimbri, when all thc other 
provinces of Gaul were ovemin, they alone 
had ventured to stand upon their defence, nor 
■affered the barbarians to aet foot in their ter- 
ritories : whence it happened, that presuming 
on 10 well known an instance of their bravery, 
they laid claim to great authority, and chal- 
lenged high military renown. As to their 
nnmben, the Rhemi told him they could give 
him the most exact information. because in 
conaequence of their affinity and neighbour- 
hood, they had opportunitiea of knowing what 
qnota of men each particularstate had promised 
to furnish in the common council of Belgium. 
«That the Bellovaci held thc most distin- 
gobhed rank, as surpaasing all the other statea 
in prowess, authority, and number of forces ; 
that they were able to muster a hundred 
thonsand fighting men, and had promised out 
of that number sixty thousand chosen troops, 
in consideration of which they demanded the 
whole administration of thc war. That nezt 
to them in dignity were the Suessiones, a peo- 
ple bordering upon their own territories, and 
poesessed of a very large and fruitful country, 
over which, even of late years, Divitiacus had 
been king, one of the most powerful princes of 
all Oraul, and who, besides his dominions in 
thoee parts, reigned also over Britain ; that 
their present sovereign was Galba, whose sin- 
golar prudence and justioe had procured him, 
by the consent of all the confederates, the su- 
preme command in the war : that these had 
within their territories twelve fortified towns, 
and promised to bring into the field fifty thou- 
itnd men : that the like numbcr had been 
•tipnlated by the Nervians, who, inhabiting 
the remotest provinces of Gaul, were esteemed 
the most fierce and warlike of all the Belgian 
nationa : that the Atrebatians were to fumish 
fifteen thonsand, the Ambiani ten thousand, 
the Monni twenty-five thousand, the Mena- 
pians nine thonsand, the Caletes ten thon- 
tand, the Velocassians and Yeromanduans 
he like number ; the Atuatici twenty-nine 
thoQiand; and the Condrusiana, Ebnrones, 
liaiia, and Pemani, all comprehended 



nnder the common name of Germana» fattf 
thonsand. 

y. Cesar exhorting the men of Rheims to 
continne firm in their alUance, and promising 
amply to reward their fidelity, ordered the 
whole body of their senate to repair to bia 
camp, and the sons of their principal nobility 
to be bronght him as hostagea, all which was 
accordingly perfbrmed by the day appointed. 
He then addressed himself to Divitiacus, the 
^duan, representing, in the warmest manner, 
of what consequence it was to the common 
cause, to divide the forces of the enemy, that 
he might not be reduced to the necessity of 
encountering so great a multitude at once. 
This he told him, might easily be effected, if 
theJBdnans would march their forces into 
the territorics of the Bellovaci, to plunder and 
lay waste the country. With these instruc- 
tions he dismissed them. 

VI. Meantime, being informed by dis «Mouta, 
and tbe people of Rhcims, that all the forces 
of the Belgians were marching towards him 
in a body,*and that they were even advanced 
within a few miles, he made all the haste he 
could to pass his army over the Axona, which 
divides the Rhemi from the rest of the Bel- 
gians, and encamped on the farther side of 
that river. By this situation hc securcd all 
behind him, covered one side of his camp 
with the river, and rendered the communica- 
tion with the Rhemi, and those other states, 
whence he expected to be suppUed vrith pro- 
visions, safe and easy. Adjoining to his camp 
was a bridge over the rivcr ; therc he placed a 
strong guard, and left Q. Titurius Sabinus, his 
Ueutenant, on the other side,with six cohorts, 
He then drew round his camp a ditch eighteen 
feet broad, strengthenod with a rampart twelve 
feet high. 

Vn. The Belgians, in their march, fell fu- 
riously upon Bibrax, a town belonging to the 
Rhemi, about eight miles distant from Cssar^s 
camp. The inhabitants, with great difficulty, 
held out against that day'a assault. The man- 
ner of storming a town ia the same among 
the Belg^ns as among the Gauls ; for having 
surronnded the walls with the whole body of 
their anny, and by a continnal discharge from 
their slings, cleared the ramparts, they ap> 
proach the gates nnder covert of their buck- 
lers, and undermine the waUs. This was 
easy in the preaent case, because the multi- 
tnda employed in throwing stones and darts 
waa so great, that none of the gairiaon doia^ 
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•ppMT upoo the walli. Wlien night had pot 
an end to the aaBault, Icoiua, who then com- 
manded in the town, a roan of principal rank 
«nd authori*.7 among the Rhemi, and one of 
thoae who had come ambasaadors to Ceaar to 
treat ahout a peace, deapatched messengcrt to 
acquaint him, that unless he waa speedily re- 
Ueved, it would be impossible for him to hold 
out any longer. 

Vin. Hereupon Cesar, making use of 
those for guides who had come express to his 
camp from Iccius, detached about midnight a 
party of Cretan and Numidian archers, with 
•ome Balearean sltng^rs, to the assistance of 
tha garrisott. Their arrival encouraged the 
besieged to stand upon their defenee, and in- 
spired thtdt with hopes of repulsing the ene- 
my, who now began to despair of success, 
• wken th^ heard that a reinforcement had en- 
tered tbe town. Wherefore, afler a short stay 
before the place, having plundered all the 
country round about, and bumt the houses 
and villages wherever they came, they 
roarched in a body towards Cesar's camp, and 
posted themselves within two miles of his ar- 
my, inclosing a space of more than eight 
thoosand paces in circumference, as near as 
could be computed from the smoke and fires 
of their camp. 

IX. Cssar at first resolved to avoid coming 
to a battle, as well on account of the numbers 
of the enemy, as the high opinion entertained 
of their courage. He suffered the horse, how- 
ever, to engage daily in small skirmishes, that 
he might the better judge of the valour of the 
Belgian troops, and the resolution and bravery 
of his own men. Finding that the Romans 
were nothing inferior to the enemy in courage, 
he resolved to wait for them before his camp ; 
the ground being very commodious, and as it 
were formed by nature for tbe reception of an 
army. For the hill on which the camp stood, 
rising with an easy ascent from the plain, was 
but just of a sufiicient breadth on the side 
(acing the enemy to receive the several lines 
of the army, drawn up in order of battle. On 
the right hand and on the left the descent was 
•teep, whereby the mountain swelling in front, 
but gradually abating its declivity as yuu ad- 
vanced towards the bottom, came at last to a 
pUin. Along each side of the hill Cesar dug 
a trench of about four hundred paces in length, 
and buiit forts at the extremities, where he 
placed engines to repulse the •nemy, ahould 



they offer to attack him in flank, or endeavour, 
during the fight, to surround him with theii 
numbers. Thcse dispositions being made, 
and having left the two new levied legions in 
his camp, as a body of reserve in case of need, 
he drew up the other six in order of battle. 
The Belgians likewise drew up their troops^ 
and stood fronting our army. 

X. Between Cesar and the enemy there waa 
a small morass. The Belgians waited to see 
if we would pass it ; our men, oir the other 
hand, were ready in arms, that, should the 
enemy attempt to come over, they might fall 
upon them, and take advantage of their con- 
fusion. Meantime the cavalry on both sidea 
engaged ; but as neither army would haxard 
the passage of the morass, Ccsar, wbo had the 
better in the skirmish of the borse, led back hia 
men to their camp. The Belgians marched 
directly towards the Axona, which, as we have 
said, lay behind our camp, and having found a 
ford, endeavoured to pass over part of theii 
army. Their design was, if possible^to make 
themselves masters of the fort where Q. Titu- 
rius commanded, and break down the bridge, 
or, should they fail in that attempt, to ravage 
and lay waste the territories of the Rhemi, 
wbcnce our army was supplied wilb provi* 
sions. 

XI^ Ccsar being informed of these things 
Hy Titurius, crossed tlie bridge with his cav- 
alry, ligbt-armed Numidians, archers, and 
slingers, and marched to attack the enemy. A 
very sharp conflict ensued ; for the Romana 
falling upon them while they were yet passing 
the river, and by reason of their disorder una- 
ble to defend themselves, slew great num- 
beni. The rest, who with undaunted courage 
advanced upon the bodies of their companions, 
were repulsed by the multitude of darts from 
our men ; and the cavalry surrounding those 
that were already got over, put them all to the 
sword. The Belgians being thus disappointed, 
both in tbeir design upon Bibrax, and tho 
passage of the Axona, finding too that provi- 
sions began to be scarce, and that our amiy 
could not be drawn to fight them at a disad- 
vantage, called a council of war. It was 
there judged most expedient to separate, and 
retum every man to hia own country, with a 
resolution, however, to assemble from all parts, 
in defence of that state whose territories should 
be first invaded by the Romans : for tbey con- 
cluded it much safer to carry on the war a 
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home, where they roight haye proviuons and 
every thing at command, than Tentore a battle 
within the coofines of a foreign state. Theae 
reasons were at the aame time backed by a 
atill morepowerful consideration : for the Bel- 
lovaci having intelligence that Divitiacus and 
the iGduans were advancing towards their 
territorie8, could not be restrained from march- 
ing directly homewards, to defend their own 
eoantry. 

XII. Thia resolution being taken; about 
the lecond watch of the night^ they left their 
camp with great noise and tumult, regarding 
neither the oider of their march, nor the due 
■ubordination of command, buteachman preia- 
ing for the foremoat rank, that he might get 
the sooner home, inaomuch that their retreat 
had all the appoarance of a precipitate flighu 
Casar, who had immediate notice of this from 
hia .spiea, apprehending aome Btratagem, be- 
caose he as yet knew nothing of the reason of 
thoir departure, would not atir out of his 
trenches. But early in the morning, upon 
more eertain intelligence of their retreat, he 
detached all the cavalry, under Q. Pedius and 
L. Arunculeius Cotta, his lieutenants, to ha- 
rass and retard them in their march. T. La- 
bienus had orders to follow with three legions. 
These fdiling upon their rear, and pursuing 
them many miles, made a dreadful slaughter 
of the flying troops. Whilst the rear, upon 
finding themselves attacked, faced about, snd 
▼aliantly sustained the charge of our men, the 
▼anguard, as fancying themselves out of dan- 
ger, were not to be restrained either by neces- 
■ity or the voice of their commanders, but 
opon hearing the alarm behind them, broke 
their ranks, and betook themselves to flighu 
Thus the Romans, with little or no loss on 
their side, continued tho slaoghter all the re- 
maining part of the day. About sunset, they 
gave over the pursuit, and, in obedience to the 
orders they had reoeived, retoraed to their 
camp. 

XIII. The next day, before the enemy had 
time to rally, or recover out of their conster- 
nation, CaMar led his army into the territories 
of the Suessiones, which join to those of the 
Rhemi; and after a long march reached 
Novioduoum. He was in hopes of canying 
the town by assaolt, becaoso he onderstood it 
was destitute of a garrison ; bot as the ditch 
was broad, and the wall very high, the defen- 
ilants, though lew in number, withstood mU his 



eflforts ; wherefore, having fortified hii eamp, 
he began to provide eogines, and get every 
thing in readiness for a siege. Meantime such 
of the Suessiones as had escaped the late 
slaughter, threw themselves during the night 
into the town. But Ccsar advancing his pre- 
parations with great expedition, and approach- 
ing under cover of his mantlets to the very 
walls, where he cast up a mount, and planted 
his battering towers, the Gauls, astonished 
at the greatness of the works, as having never 
seen nor heard of any such before, and »t the 
despatch wherewith they were carried on, sent 
deputies to treat aboot a sorrender, and by 
the mediation of the Rhemi, obtained condi- 
tions of peace. 

XIY. Cssar having received the principal 
men of their state as hostages, amongst whom 
were the two sons of Galba, their king ; and 
obliged them to deliver op all their arms, ad- 
mitted the Soessiones to a sorrender, and led 
his army against the Bellovaci. These, retir- 
ing with their efiects into Bratuspantium, 
their capital city, and understanding that 
Cssar was advanced within five miles of tho 
town, sent a depotation of all their old men, 
who came forth in venerable procession to roeet 
him, signifying, by oot-stretched hands, and in 
the most sobmissive terms, that they had put 
themselves under hb power and protection, 
nor pretended to appear in arms ag^inst the 
people of Rome ; and when he approached still 
nearer the city, and encamped within view of 
the walU, the women and children from the 
ramparts, with extended arms, according to the 
costom of their country, besought the Romans 
for peacc. 

XV. Hereupon Divitiaeos, who, afler the 
retreat of the Belgian army, had dismissed 
the iEdoans and retoraed to Cnsar's camp, 
interposed in their behalf, representing : ** That 
the Bellovaci had always lived in strict friend- 
ship and alliance with the JBdoans : that 
the artfol insinoations of their ehiefs, who 
nusrepresanted Cesar, •■ une thmt had enslaved 
the JSdaan state, and held it nnder an igno- 
minioos tyranny and oppraasion, had alone 
indaoed them to foraaka their ancient allies, 
«nd take up armfl against the people of Rorasv . 
that the authors of thia kdTioe, ■eetng its per- 
nieioos eflfects, and the roin they had brooght 
upon their oountiy, were retired into Britain : 
that Dot only the Bellovaci themselves, bot 
the MdvmaM too» in Umut behalf, implored hia 
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deineiiey and forgtyeneM ; that in grenting 
their leqneet, he would greatly enlarge the 
credit.and authority of the JSdnans among the 
Belgtan itatea; which was of ao mnch the 
grcater moment, as in all their wara they were 
wont to have recoune to them for aaaistance.'* 
C»§ar, out of regard to DiTitiacua and the 
^doans, promiied to grant them pardon and 
protection; but aa they were poiaeaied of very 
extenaiTe territories, and aurpaated in power 
and nnmber of forces all the other Belgian 
■tatee, he demanded six hnndred hostagea. 

XVI. Theae being accordingly delivered, 
together with all their arma, C»sar left their 
dty, and advanced into the country of the 
Ambiani ; who submitted immediately upon 
his approach. Adjoining to them were the 
Nerrians; of whose manners and genius 
Cosar inquiring, found ; « That they suffered 
no resort of merchants into their cities, nor 
would allow of the importation of wine, or 
other commodities tending to luxury; as 
imagining that thereby the minds of men were 
enfeebled, and their martial fire and courage 
extinguished : that they were men of a war- 
like spirit ; but altogether unacquatnted with 
the refinements of life ; that they continually 
inveighed against the rest of the Belgians, 
for ignominiously submitting to the Roman 
yoke, and abandoning the steady bravery of 
their ancestors. In fine, that they had openly 
declared their resolution, of neither sending 
ambassadors to CBsar, nor accepting any 
terms of peace." CaMar, after a march of three 
days across their territories, understood from 
aome prisoners, « That he was now advanced 
within ten miles of the Sambre, on the other 
■ide of which the eneroy had posted them- 
selves, and there waited the coming up of 
the Romans; that they had beenjoined by 
the Atrebatians and Veromanduans, neigh- 
bouring nations, whom they had persuaded to 
take part in, and share the fortune of the war : 
that they expected aleo to be rdnforced by 
the Atnatid, who were already on their 
march : and that all their women, and such aa 
on account of their age were nnfit to bear 
arma, had been eonveyed to a place of aafety, 
inaooeasible bj reaeon of the marshee that 
anrrounded it** 

XVII. Caetr, npon this intelligenoe, sent 
his aconts and centurions before, to chooee out 
a convenient plaee fbr his eamp. Meantime, 
as many ci the BelglaiM who had lately 
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submitted, and also not a few Ganls, followed 
the Roman arroy, some of these, aa was after- 
wards known from the prisoners, obserring 
the order and disposition of our march, deserted 
in the night tothe eneroy, and informed them : 
<«That the several legiona were separated 
from one another, by a number of carriagee 
posted between them : that they ^P<nild there- 
fore have a favourable opportunity,vM soon 
as the first legion was arrived in the camp, 
and while the rest were yet a great way be- 
hind, of falling upon it encumbered with the 
baggage, and obtaining an easy victory ; hj 
which, and the plundor of the carriagea, they 
would strike such a terror through the whole 
army, as must necessarily draw after it a 
total defeat*' This advice waa the more 
readily listened to, because of old, the Ner- 
vians, being very weak in horse, (nor even 
as yet have they gnmtXj increased their 
strength this way, placing their whole con- 
fidence in their foot,) in order to secure them- 
selves against the inroads of the cavalry of 
the neighbouring nations, had every where 
fortified the country with barricadoee of 
young trees ; which being split in the roiddle, 
and bent down on both sides, the void spacee 
were so dosely interwoven with brarobles, 
thorns, and a multitude of boughs, issuing 
from the trees themselves, that they forroed a 
fence not only impossible to be passed, bnt 
even to be seen through. As these, there- 
fore, must greatly impede and perplex the 
march of the Roman army, they thought the 
advice given them by the Bdgiana was bj no 
means to be neglected. 

XYIII. The place chosen by our men for 
their camp was a hill, running with an even 
descent from the sumroit till it reached the 
banks of the Sarobre. Directly oppodte to 
this, on the farther nde of the river, and at 
the distance of aoout two hnndred paces, wae 
another hill, of a like acdivity with the former, 
plain and open round the bottom, but covered 
on the top with wooda, ao thick that they 
hindered the prospect Among these woode 
the enemy lay concealed, and only a few 
aquadrons of horse appeared on the open gronnd 
by the river nde, whose depth in that plaoe 
did not exceed three feet 

XIX. C»sar having sent thecavalry befbre, 
fbllowed himaelf with the reet of the army. 
But the order and dispodtion of his mareh 
diflered firom the aeconnt given in to the 
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my hj the BalgUiif. For knowkig tliat the 
Nenpians were near, he kd up ax legions, in 
front, reedy eqoipped for battle, acoording to 
hia oflQal cuatom. After them followed the 
beggage of the whole aimjr ; and then the 
two new legiona, who cloied the march, and 
•erfed aa guard to the carriagei. Meantime 
the Roman caTafay, with the alingera and 
•rdien, having paned the riTer, engaged the 
eBemj'i horae ; hat aa they retired from time 
to tiflBe into the woods, and again aallied npon 
oor men, who dnnt not pursae them beyond 
tho open gronnd ; the six legiona tliat formed 
the Tan, coming op during theee auccessive 
renconnters, began to intrench themselves. 
When the first Une of onr carriages appeared 
within aight of thoee that lay concealed in the 
woods, which was the time previoosly con- 
eerted by the enemy for giving the onset, the 
Nervians, who stood ready drawn np within 
the thicket, and had mutually exhorted one 
another to a resolute behavionr, mahed snd- 
denly forward with all their foices, and feU 
ftiriously upon our cavalry. These being 
easily repulsed and broken, they ran down 
with incredible speed to the Sambre, inso- 
mnch, that at one and the same instant, they 
seemed to be in the woods, in the river, and 
charging our men on the other side. Nor 
were they less ezpeditious in moonting the 
hill, and attacking those who were employed 
in fortifying the camp. 

XX. Now had Cosar all the parts of a 
general upon his hands at once ; to erect the 
standard, which was the signal for the men to 
fly to arms ; to proclaim the battle by sound 
oi trumpet ; to draw off the soldiers firom 
the works ; to recall those that were gone to 
fetch materials for the rampart ; to draw up 
the army in order of battle ; to enconrage his 
men ; and give the word of onset : io most of 
which he was prevented by the shortness of 
tfa0 time, and the sudden assault of the enemy. 
bi thisemergency, two things chiefly contri- 
bnted to the preservation of the Romans: 
one, the ability and experience of the soldiers, 
who, praetised in former batUes, knew their 
dnty and what was expedient in the preeent 
eonjuncture, no less than the oflkers them- 
•elves ; the other, the orders given by Caear 
to his several lieutenants, not to quit the 
woiks, and the legions where they commanded, 
tiU the fortifications of the camp were finished. 
Por tfaeee, npon seeing the danger, ^nd aod- 



den approach eC ttie enemy, waitad not ioi 
new instmctiona firom the general, but gavo 
forth auch orders, aa their own pmdence and 
the present necessity snggested. 

XXL Cesar, having made the aocessary 
dispoeitions, ran to encourage his men ; and, 
as chance ordered it, fell in with the tenth 
legion. When exhorting them in few worda 
to exert their wonted braveiy, and manfully 
sustain the assault withont terror or dismay» 
as he saw the enemy within reach of dart, he 
gave the signal to engage. Hastening thenoe 
to another quarter of the field, he found the 
battle already begun. 80 short was the time 
allowed us to prepare ourselves, and soch the 
resolution and impetuoaity of the Nervians in 
rushing to the encounter, that neither «ould 
the officers find leisure to regulate the ensigns, 
nor the soldiers to put on their helmets, or 
uncase their targets. Each man, aa he arrived 
from the works, joined himself to the first 
standard that came in his way, that he might 
not lose that time in looking for hia own 
company, which waa to be employed in fight- 
ing the enemy. 

XXII. The army being drawn up, rather 
according to the nature of the place, the de- 
clivity of the hill, and the particular neceasity 
of the time, than agreeable to order and the 
rules of war ; as the legions were forced to en 
gage separately, some in one place, some in 
another, and the view of the fight was every 
where intermpted by the thick hedges de- 
scribed above ; it waa not possiblo in these cir^ 
cumstances, to distinguish, with any certainty, 
where to send the necessary snpplies; how 
to provide against the exigencies of the field ; 
nor indeed for one man to have an eye to all 
the occurrencea that called for notice and 
redress. In such an unequal situation of 
thinga, therefore, much room was lefl for 
the various events and interposition of for- 
tune. 

XXni. The aoldiers of the ninth and 
tenth legions, who were upon the left of the 
army, having cast their darts, advanced 
againat the Atrebatians, with whom it waa 
their fortune to engage. These now weary, 
breathleea, and overpowered with wounds, 
were quickly driven from the higher ground 
quite back to the 8ambre, where Uie Romans, 
still preasing them sword in hand, alew great 
numbera aa tfaey endeavoured to pass the 
river. Nor did our men decline ponoinf 
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tbeni lo Um othrr lide : bat foUowing too fiir, 
till they wera drawn into a place of diaedTan- 
t«fe, the enemy suddenly &oed aboat, end 
renewed tbe cberge ; yet were a eecond time 
obliged to betake tbemeehes to fligbt 80 
likewiee, in anotber quarter of tbe field, tbe 
elerentb and eigbtb legions, baYing otoi^ 
tbrown tbe Veromandaans, against wbom 
they fougbt, drove tbem from tbe bigber 
ground to tbe Tery banks of tbe river. 

XXIV. As by this means tbe front and 
left side of tbe Roman camp lay in a manner 
quite ezpoeed, for the twelfth legion, and not 
far from tbat, the seTentb were posted in tbe 
rigbt wing ; the Nerrians, headed by Boduog- 
natii% tbeir king, adranoed thitber in a close 
body , and wbilst one party endeavoured to 
surround tbe legions, by taking tbem in flanlL, 
tbe rest mounted tbe bill, in order to get pos- 
session of tbe camp. At tbe same time our 
cavalry, witb the light-armed infantry, wbo in 
tbe very beginning of tbe engagement bad 
been repulsed and broken, as we bave related 
above, retuming to tbe camp, and meeting tbe 
enemy in front, again betook tbemselves to 
fligbt. Tbe servants too of tbe army, wbo 
from tbe top of tbe bill bad bebeld our roen 
victorious, and pursuing tbe enemy across tbe 
river, baving sallied out for the sake of plun- 
der, wben tbey now looked back, and saw tbe 
Nervians in possession of the camp, fled with 
tbe utmost preeipitation. Tbis confusion was 
still more increased by the clamour and uproar 
of tbose tbat attended the carriages ; intomucb 
that tbe panic spreading on all sides, eacb 
man tbought of providing for bis safety by 
flight The cavalry of Treves, who were in 
the bigbest esteem among tbe Gauls for their 
valour, and had been sent by the state to rein- 
force CB8ar's army, alarmed by these several 
appearances, wben they saw our camp fiUed 
witb multitudes of the enemy, tbe legions over- 
powered, and in a manner quite surrounded ; 
tbe borse, arcbers, slingers, and Numidians, 
routed, dispersed, and flying on all hands ; 
imagining all was lost, retnmed to their own 
country, and reported, that tbe Romans were 
ntterly overthrown, and tbeir camp and bag^ 
gage in possession of the enemy.' 

XXV. C»sar, baving enoonraged the tenth 
legion, hastened to the right wing of the army. 
He tbere found bis men overpowered by the 
enemy ; the ensigns of tbe twelfth legion all 
erowded into one plaoe, and the loldierB thmn- 



selves standing so close together, tbat they 
had not room to use tbeir arms ; all the oen» 
turions of tbe fourthcohort slain, the standard- 
bearer killed, and the standard taken; the 
centurions of the other cohorts almost all 
eitber killed or dangerously wounded ; among 
these P. Sextios Baoulus, the first centarkm 
of the legion, a man of great courage, ao 
weakened by the maltitude of his woands, 
that he was hardly aUe to support hinseif ( 
the rest discouraged and avoiding the flfhty 
and some even running away, becanse aban- 
doned by the troops that were to sustain them ; 
theenemy pressing vigoronsly in frontfrom 
the lower ground, and at the same time flank* 
ing the legions on either side with groat (piy : 
in a word, things reduced to tbe last extre- 
mity, and no body of reserve to restore the 
battle. Wbereupon, snatching a buckler from 
a soldier, who stood in the rear of tbe legion, 
for he himself was come thitber witbout one, 
and pressing to tha front of the battle, h$ 
caUed the eentnrions by name, encouraged 
the rest, and commanded the soldiers to ad^ 
vance the ensignr, and widen their ranks, that 
tbey migbt be tbe more at Uberty to use their 
swords. His arrival inspiring the men with 
hope, and reviving tbeir courage, as every one 
was ambitious of distinguisbing himself in the 
presence ofhis general, and even in his greatest 
extremity, redoabled his efibrts, tbe progroM 
of tbe enemy was a Uttle cbecked. 

XXVI. Cssar observing that tbe seTenth 
legion, whicb fougbt at some distance firom 
the other, was Ukewise very mucb pressed bj 
the enemy, commanded the miUtary tribunes 
to draw tbe two legions together by degreee, 
and joining them back to back oppose the 
enemy with a double front Tbis being done ; 
as tbey were now in a condition to support 
eacb other, and no longer feared being sor^ 
rounded, they bega.n to make a more vigoroua 
opposition, and. flgbt with greater courage. 
Meantime the two new legions that formed 
tbe rear of our army, and had been appointad 
to guard the baggage ; bearing of the battie^ 
advanoed with all possible speed, and weie 
seen by tbe Nervians from the top of the hiU ; 
and T. Labienns, wbo bad made bimself mao- 
ter of the enemy's camp, observing from the 
bigher ground how matters went on oor sidf^ 
detacbed tbe tenth legion to our a ss i sts n ce. 
Theae nnderstanding, by the fligbt of oof 
oavmlry and senrants, the distress we were ia 
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4nd the danger that threateoed the camp, the { 
legions, and the general, made all the haste 
they could to join ua. 

XXVII. The arrival of this detachment 
produced so great a change in our favour, 
that many of the soldiors, who hefore lay op- 
preased with wounds, now resuming courage, 
and supporting themselves with their shields, 
renewed the fight Nay, the very servants of 
the camp, observing the consternatlon of the 
enemy, unarmed as they were, rushed amongst 
their armed battalions. The cavalry too, 
Btriving by extraordinary efforts of valour to 
wipe away the ignominy of their late flight, 
charged the enemy in all places where the 
void spaces between the legions suffered them 
to advance. Meantime the Nervians, thougb 
now reduced to the last eztremity, exerted 
themselves with such determined couragCy that 
their front ranks being cut off, those who stood 
behind mounted the bodies of the slain, and 
thence continued to maintain the fight ; and 
when these too by their fall had raised a moun- 
tain of carcasses, such as remained ascending 
the pile, poured their javelins upon us as from 
a rampart, and even returned tho darts thrown 
at them by our men. Fame therefore deceived 
notf in proclaiming so loudly the bravery of a 
people, who thus adventured to cross a very 
broad river, climb the steepest banks, and rush 
upon an enemy possessed of all the advan- 
tages of ground : difficulties, whicb, though 
seemingly insurmountable, appeared yet as 
nothing to men of their resolution and mag- 
nanimity. 

XXVIII. The battle being ended, and the 
name and nation of the Norvians in a manner 
quite extinguished, the old men, who, with 
the women and children, aa we have related 
above, had been conveyed into a place sur- 
rounded with bogs and marshes, hearing of 
this terrible overthrow, and judging that 
oothing would be able to stop the progress of 
the conquerors, or protect the conqoered from 
their victorious arms, resolved, with the con- 
sent of all that survived the late disaater, to 
send ambaasadors to Cssar and surrender 
themselves. These, in reciting the calamities 
of their country, repreeented, that of aix hon- 
^d senators, there remained only three ; and 
that from sixty thousand fighting men, they 
were reduced to ^ye hundred. Cnsar, as a 
proof of his compassion towards this brave 
«nd unfortonata people, readily took them 



under his protection, allowing them free and 
full possession of their towns and territories, 
and strictly commanding all the neighbouring 
nations to abstain from injuries and wrongs. 

XXIX. The Atuatici, of whom mention 
has been made above, being upon their march 
with all their forces to join the Nervians, and 
hearing of their defeat, immediately retumed 
home ; when abandoning all their other towns 
and castles, they conveyed themselves and 
their riches into a place of great strength, 
which nature had fortified with uncommon 
care ; for it was on every side surrounded with 
high rocks and precipices, having only one 
avenue of about two hundred feet broad, that 
approached the town with a gentle rising. 
Here they raised a double wall of prodigious 
height, whereon, as a further security, tboy 
laid great numbers of huge stones, and strong 
pointed beams. This people were descended 
from the Teutones and Cimbri, who, in their 
march towards the AIps and Italy, left their 
heavy baggage on this side the Rbine, with a 
detachment of six thousand men to guard it 
These, after the final overthrow of their coun- 
trymen, being for many years harassed and 
persecuted by the neighbouring states, some- 
times invading others, sometimes defending 
themselves, at last, with the consent of all the 
bordering nations, obtained peace, and chose 
this place for a habitation. 

XXX. On the first arrival of the Roman 
army, they made frequent sallies from the 
town, and engaged our men in small skir- 
mishes. But Cesar having drawn a line ot 
contravallation, twelve feet high, fifteen niiles 
in circumference, and every where well forti- 
fied with redoubts, they kept themselves within 
their walls. When we had now finished our 
approaches, cast up a mount, and were pre- 
paring a tower of assault behind the works, 
they began at first to deride us from the bat- 
tlements, and in reproachful language ask the 
meaning of that prodigious engine raised at 
such a distance ! With what hands or strength , 
men of our size and make, (for the Gauls, 
who are for the most part very tall, despise 
the small stature of the Romans,) could hope 
to bring forward so nnwieldy a machine 
against their walls 1 

XXXI. Bot when they saw it removed 
and approaching near the town, astonished 
at the new and onusoal appearance, they 
■ent ambassadors to Cesar to aoe for peace. 
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TheM being accordingly introduced, told him : 
M That they doubted not but the Romans were 
aided in their wara by the goda themaeWes, 
it aeeming to them a more than human task 
to tranaport with eoch facility an engiue of 
that amazing height, by which they were 
brought opon a level with their enemiea, and 
enabled to engage them in close fight. That 
they therefore put themaeWes and fortunea 
into hia handa, reqoeating only, that if hii 
clemency and goodneaa, of which tbey had 
heard ao much from othen, had determined 
him to epare the Atuatici, he would not de- 
prive them of their arma : that the neighbouring 
nationa were almost all their enemiea, as 
euTying their auperior Talour, nor would it 
be poasible for them to defend themsclvea 
from their attacka, if their arms were taken 
away : in fine, that if ench must be their fate, 
they would rather chooae to undergo any for- 
tune from the hande of the Romans, than ez- 
poie themselvea to be cruelly butchered by 
those over whom they had been wont to exer- 
eise dominion." 

XXXII. To this Cesar replied : « That 
in regard of his usual conduct on these occa- 
sions, rather than for any merit of thetrs, he 
was willing to grant them terms of peace, pro- 
▼ided they submitted before the battering-ram 
touched their walls; but that no surrender 
would be accepted unleaa they agrced to deli- 
Ter op their arms : that he would take the 
same care of them as he had done bcfore of the 
Nenrians, and lay his ezpress commands upon 
the neighbouring nationa to abstain from all 
injuriea towards a people who had put them- 
aelves under the protection of the Komans. ' 
The ambasaadors retoming with this answer 
to their countrymen, they accepted in appear- 
ance the conditions ofiered them by C»sar, 
and threw so Tast a quantity of arms into the 
ditch before the town^ that the heap almost 
leached to the top of the walL Nevcrtheless, 
aa waa afterwards known, they retained about 
a third part, and concealed them privately 
within the town. The gatea being thrown 
open, they enjoyed peace for the remaining 
part of that day. 

XXXIII. In the erening Cesar ordered 
the gatea to be ahut, and the soldiers to qoit 
the town, that no injury might be ofiered to 
the inhabitants during the night. Whereupon, 
the Atnaticit in conaequence of a design they 



had before concerted, imagining that the Ro- 
mans, after a surrender of the place, would 
either set no guard at all, or at leaat keep 
watch with less precaution ; partly arming 
themaelvea with such weapons aa they had 
privately retained, partly with targets made of 
bark or wicker, and covered over hastily with 
hides, made a furioua aally abont midnight 
with all their forcea, and charged our worki 
on that aide where they aeemed to be of eaaieit 
acceas. 

XXXIV. The alann being immediately 
given, by lighting firea, aa Caaar before com- 
manded, the soldiers ran to the attack firom 
the neighbouring forta. A very sharp codp 
flict ensued, for the enemy now driven to de*- 
pair, and having no hope bot in their valour, 
fought with all posaible bravery, though th« 
Romans had the advantage of the ground, and 
poured their javelins upon them both from the 
towers and the top of the rampart About 
four thouaand were slain upon the apot, and 
the rest obliged to retire into the town. Next 
day the gatea were forced, no one ofiering to 
make the leaat resistance, and the army having 
taken possession of the place, the inhabitanta, 
to the number of fifty-three thousand, wera 
aold for slaves. 

XXXV. Abont the same time P. Cra*- 
sus, whom Cssar had sent with a legion 
against the Venetians, Unelliana, Osiamiana, 
Curiosolits, Sesuvians, Aulerci, and Rhedo- 
nes, maritime statea inhabiting along the aea 
coast, despatched messengers to acquaint himy 
tbat all theae nationa had submitted to the 
dominion and authority of the Romana. 

XXXVI. The campaign being ended, and 
all the provincea of Gaul aubdued, such waa 
the opinion conceived of this war amongat all 
the barbariana round about, that even the n*- 
tions beyond the Rhine sent ambaaaadora to 
Cssar, ofiering to give hostages, and submit 
to hia commanda. But he being then in haata 
to return to Italy and Illyricum, ordered them 
to attend him the nezt apring. Meantime» 
having disposed his army into winter quaitera 
in the territoriea of the Andea, Turonea and 
Camutea, which statea lay the neareat to thm 
provincea that had been tha aeat of tha wary 
he himaelf set ont for Italy. The aenata ba- 
ing informed of theae suc ces s e s bj Casar^a leU 
ters, decreed a thanksgiving of fifWen days ; • 
number naver allowad to any ganaral bafon. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

1. Tlia Nantnates, Yangrianf, and Sednni, fall unaxpectedlj upon Ser. Galba, CflBaar*s lleutenant.— HI. Bit 
•re OTerthrown with great aiaughter.— VI. Galba leads back hii legion into the countrj of the Allubrogiana. 
— VIL At the eame time, the Yenetians, and other states bordefing upon the ocean, revolt.— IX. Cseear pre. 
paretto attaclc them, not without great diflSculty.— X. He diTides his army, and distributes it into ihe m- 
varal provinces of Gaul.— Xn. The advantages of the Venetians, and the manner of their defence.— XIII. A 
deacriplion of their shipping, and ita auitableness to the nature of the coaat.— XIV. Ceiar finding it in vain 
to attack them by land, comes to a navai enga^ement with them, and getfl the victory.— XYII. Meantime, Q. 
Thnriua Sabinua, his lieutenant, by an artibl ttratagem, defeats the Unellians.— XXI. At the same time, P. 
Craflsus, in Aquitain, liaving vanquiflhed the Sotiatea, obligea them to flubmit.— XXIV. Together with several 
other fltates of the aame province.— XXlX. Cesar attaclcs the Morini and Menapians with sucoesfl ; but th« 
•sason being &r advanced, ha is oldiged to send his armj into winter quarters. 
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I. CjBfAR, upon hu departure for Italy, sent 
Bergius Galbai with the tweUUi legion, and 
part of the caTahry, againat the Nantuatca, 
Veragriane and Seduni, whose territories ez- 
tended from the confines of the AUobrogians, 
the Lake Lemanua» and the rifer Rhone, all 
the way to the top of the Alpa. His deaign 
in tbis ezpedition was to open a free pasaage 
over thoae mountaina to the Roman merchanta, 
who*had hitherto travelled them with great 
danger, and eubject to many grieToua ezao- 
tions. Galba, whoae orders also were to put 
the legion into winter quartera in those parts, 
if he saw it necessary, after aome successful 
encounters, and making himself master of 
several forts, waa addressed by ambassadon 
from all nations round. HsTing settled the 
terms of peace, and reeeiTed hostagea for 
their fidelity, he reaolved to quarter two co- 
horts among the Nantuatas, and himaelf, with 
the other cohorts, to winter in a town of the 
Veragrians, called Octoduma. This town, 
which is situated in the midst of a Talley, 
upon a plain of no great eztent, la bounded 
on all sides by ^ery high mountains. Aa it 
waa divided into two parta by a river, he left 
one part to the Gauls, and assigned the 
other to hia legion for their winter-quarters, 
commanding it to be fortified with a ditch and 
rampart 

IL Afler many days apent here, and that 
orders had boen giyen. for the bringing in of 
com to supply the camp, he was suddenly 
informed hj his spies, that the Gaub had 
ftbandoned in the night that part of the dty 
aUotted to them, and thit the impwiding 
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mountains were covered with great molti» 
tudea of the Veragrians and Seduni. Man^ 
reaaons conspired to induce the Gauls to thia 
sudden resolution of renewing the war, and 
&IIing upon our men. First, the small num- 
her of the Roman troopa, who were therefore 
deapised by the enemy, aa not amounting in 
all to one legion : two entire cohorts haTing 
been detached, and even of those that re> 
mained with Galba, many being gone out in 
queat of provisions ; and then their persuasion, 
that by reaaon of the inequality of the ground, 
where it would be easy for them to pour upon 
us from the top of the mountains, and oTer- 
whelm ua with their darts, our men would not 
be able to stand the Tery first assault Add 
to all this, their inwud regret at aeeinf 
their children torn from them under the name 
of hostagea, and that they firmly believed it 
to be the deaign of the Romans, in seizinf 
the summits of the mountaina, not only tm 
open a firee pasaage orer the Alps, but to eo- 
cure to themseWes the perpetual possesdon of 
those parta, and annez them to the adjoininit 
province. 

III. Upon this intelligence, Galba, who 
had neither completed the fortifications of hia 
camp, nor laid in suffident stores of cora and 
other prov Nions, as little apprehending an in- 
surrection «f this kind, among a people that 
had submi led and ghren hostagea, having 
speedily aasembled a coundl of war, begai» 
to ask their adyioe in the preaent ezigenoe. 
Aa the danger* which tfaiMtened them waa 
sudden and unezpeded^ mA aa they saw the 
nH?^nf^^* on eteij alde Wfmd with muHi 
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tuto of amied foUien, inflomuch that there 
wiB no room to hope, either for eaccoun, or 
Vkj convoyi o( proviflion, hecmofle the enemy 
wevt in poflseflflioo of all the eTennefl to the 
eamp ; flome heGering the caee to be altoge- 
ther deflperate, propoaed to abandon the bag- 
gage, and attempt by a aally the recovery of 
their old qnarterfl, Bnt the greater number 
were for reflerring Uue ezpedient to the last 
eztremity, and in the meantime to wait the de- 
cudon of fortune, and in fhe beat manner they 
were able, defend the camp. 

IV. Ailer a ahort space, and eyen before 
there waa sufficient time for the putting in eze- 
ention what had been reaolved on, the enemy, 
at a flignal given, came nuhing upon ua from 
all partfl, and began the asflanlt by a shower 
of fltones and dartfl. Our men at firat made a 
btmTe and vigoroufl resifltance, plying them 
iHth their javelinfl from the ramparts, whence 
BOt a flingle weapon waa diicharged in vain ; 
tnd afl any part of the camp appeared hard 
pr— md for want of men to defend it, thither 
they ran, and made head against the aiflailantfl. 
Bnt in thifl the Gauls had greatly the advan- 
tage, that when fatigued with the length of 
the fight, they found themseWefl under a ne- 
eeflflity to retire, fireflh men succeeded in their 
plaoe, whereafl on our flide, by reaBon of the 
■mall nnmber of troopfl» no reeource of this 
kind wafl left ; flo that iiot only auch as were 
wearied with fighting were yet obliged to con- 
tinue in their poflta, but we could not even per- 
mit the wounded to retire, or for a moment to 
abandon the charge. 

y. The battle had now laated upwtrds of 
fliz hoorflwithoutintermiflsion, insomuch, that 
the Romana not only found thoir strength 
gieatly ezhauflted, but CTen began to be in 
want of weaponfl, wherewith to annoy the 
tnemy. Tbe Gaolfl, on the other hand, urged 
the combat with greater fury than ever, and 
meeting with but a fiunt reflistance, fell to de- 
Boliflhing the rampart and filling up the ditch. 
AUwaa giving way before them, when P. 
8aztiiifl Baculufl, a centurion of the firat rank, 
Iha aame, who, aa we have related above, re- 
ceiTed ao many wcnndfl in the battle agaiuat 
the Nerviana; aa likewiae C. Volnflenus, a 
military tribone, one equally distinguiflhed for 
hifl oonduct and bravery, came to Galba, and 
lepreflented : That the only refuge now left, 
waa by a aodden eally, to put all upon the 
iflflva of a bold attacL Accordingly^ Galba, 



calling the centurionfl together, by them gave 
immediate notice to the aol^iera to keep for 
flome time only on the defensive, and having 
provided themselvefl with the weapons thrown 
at them by the enemy, and a little recovered 
their strength, upon a aignal given, to sally 
out of the camp, and place all their hopes of 
safety in their valour. These ordera were ez- 
actly foUowed : and the Romans rushing fu- 
rioosly upon the enemy from all parts, neither 
gave them time to comprehend the meaning 
of so unezpected an attack, nor to recover out 
of the confusion into which it had thrown 
them. Thus fortune changing sides, they every 
where surrounded and put to the sword the 
Gauls, who had so lately entertained hopes 
of mastering our camp. Of thirty thousand 
armed troops, which number, as it appeared 
afterwards, were present in this assault, more 
than ten thousand perisbed in the field. The 
rest fled in great terror and confusion, and 
were even forced to abandon the summits 
of the mountains. The Romans seeing the 
enemy entirely dispersed, and obliged every 
where to throw down their arms, quitted 
the pursuit, and retired within their intrench- 
ments. 

VI. After this battle, Galba, unwilling a 
second time to ezpose himself to the incon- 
stancy of fortune, i^nd besides, considering that 
be had met with an opposition he little ezpectcd, 
when he firat resolved to winter in these patts ; 
above all, finding himself in great want of corn 
and forage, the nezt day set fire to the town, 
and began his march back into tht province. 
As there was no enemy in the field to disturb 
or oppose him in his retreat, be brought the 
legion safe into the country of the Nantuates, 
and thence into the territories of the Allobro- 
gians, where he put them into winter quarters. 

VII. The insurrection being thus entirely 
quelled, Cssar, for many reasons, believed 
that Gaul was now restored to a state of tran- 
quillity. The Belgians had been overcome, 
tbe Germanff quelled, and the Seduni, and 
other inhabittntfl of the Alpe, forced to submit 
He therefore, in the beginning of winter, ven- 
tured upon a progress into Illyricum, from a 
desire be had to visit those nations, and ao- 
quaint himself with the country, when all on 
a fludden a new war broke out in Gaol. The 
occasion of it was aa foUows : the seventh le* 
gion, commanded by young Crassus, was quaiw 
tered among the Andea» a people bordering 
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«pcjn the oeean. Ai there wae greet ecerdtj 
of eom in theee parte, Creeeae eent eome of* 
fieere of the ceyelry end militeTy tribunee to 
eolicit e enpply from the neighboaring etetee. 
Of thie number were T. Terreeidiae, eent to 
the Eaeubiene, M. Trebiae Gellae, to the Ca* 
lioeoUta, end Q. Yeleniae, end T. Silioe, to 
the Venetiene. 

Yin. Thie leet etete ie by ftr the moet 
powerful end coneidereUe of eU the netione 
inhebiting elong the eee coeet ; end thet not 
only on eoeoont of their veet ehipping, where- 
wiUi they driTO e mighty treffic to Britein, 
nnd their ekiU end experience in nevel effiure, 
in which they greetly earpeee the other meri- 
time etetee ; bat beceoee lying apon e lerge 
end open coeet, egeinst which the eee regee 
with greet yiolence, end where the hevene, 
•eing few in namber, ere ell eabject to their 
jvriediction ; they heve moet of the netions 
thet trede in thoee eeee tributeriee to their etete. 
A.mong them the revolt begen, by deteining 
SiUue end Veleniue, ee by thie meene they 
hoped to recover the hoetegee they hed pat 
into the hende of Creeeue. The neighbouring 
etetee, moved by their euthority end exemple, 
ee the Ceuls ere in generel very eudden and 
«brwerd in their reeolvee, deteined for the eame 
reeeon Trebiua and Terraeidiae, and apeedily 
ieepetching embeeeadore from one to enother, 
they, by their princee, entered into e confede- 
racy of ecting in eU tbinge with common con- 
eent, end elike expoeing themeelvee to the 

ame ieeae of fortune, eemeetly aoliciting et the 
eeme time the other provincea, rather to etand 
vp in defence of that liberty they had received 
of their enceetore, then tamely eobmit to the 
ignominione yoke of the Romene. AU the 
netione upon the lea coeet coming reedily into 
thie eUience, they jointly eent ambasaedore to 
Creeeue, to ecqueint him : •* Thet if he ex- 
pected to have hie officere reetored, he moet 
iret eend them beck their hoetegee." 

IX. Coeer heving inteUigence of theee 
thinge from Craeeoe, and being then et e greet 
dietence from Gaul, ordered in the meentime, 
thet a number of galleye ehould be built upon 
tiie Loire, a river which rane into the oeeen ; 
•nd that marinere, rowere, end pilote ehoald 
be drawn together from the province. Theee 
orders being ezecuted with greet deepatch, he 
kimself, ee eoon ee the eeaeon of the yeer per- 
mitted, came to the army. The Venetiena, and 

alher etatee in aUianeo with them, havinf no- 



tiee of hie errival, and reileeting at the wum 
time upon the greatneee of their crime, in de- 
teining end loeding with irone embeesedore, n 
neme ever looked npon emonget eU netione 
ee eacred and inviolable, began to malM pi*> 
paratione proportioned to the danger thal 
threetened them, roora eepedelly to provido 
themeelvee with eU kinda of werlike atoree» 
end that with eo much the greater alacrity and 
confidence, ee th^ neture end eituation of tho 
country gave them good hopee of being eble to 
defend themeelvee. They knew thet tho 
peeaee by land were every where cut aeunderf 
by the many frithe and arma of the oceen thal 
run up in thoee perte ; end that the approedl 
by eee wee not leee difficult, on eccount of the 
emall number of harboure and the little know- 
ledge the Romene had of the coaet. Neither 
did they imegine it poeeible for our ermy to 
continue long in thet country, by reeson ol 
the great ecardty of corn ; and ehould eren 
ell theee expectatione deeeive them, they had 
etill e migfaty confidence in the etrength and 
number of their ehipping. The Romene, they 
were eeneible, hed but e very inconsiderable 
fleet ; and wera besidee perfect etrangera to 
the porte, ielende, and eheUowa of the coeett 
where the chief weight of the war waa like to 
falL At the time they foreeaw that our piloli» 
aecuetomed only to the nevigation of ths 
Mediterraneen, a M hoonded and ehut in on 
ell eidee by the eontinent, muet neede find 
themeelvee greatly at a loee, when Ihey euM 
to enter the veet and open epecee of the wide 
AUentie oceen. In coneequence of theee ro* 
flectione, and the reeolutione formed upon 
them, they eet aboat fortifying their towno, 
and conveying all their corn into pleeee of 
atrangth, ordering ee many ehipe ee could bo 
got together to rendezvoua in the Venetiaii 
porte; it eppearing, that Csear intended to 
begin the wer by ettecking that etate. They 
likewiae brooght over to their aUiance tho 
Oaiemiana, Lexoviane, Nennetee, Ambianiy 
Merini, Dieblintee, end Menepiene, end de^ 
petched embeeeedora into Britain, whieh Um 
over egainet their eoaet, to eoUeit eeeieten oe 
(rom thenee. 

X. AII theee difficultiee befora mentioiMd 
ettended the proeeeotion of thie war : but Cw 
ear waa nrged by many eoneideratione to oft- 
dertake end earry it on with vigoar : the ui> 
eult oflfered to the eommonweelth in deteiaing 
the Roinaiiknifhte;nrafolt uidiiieiinpeelior 
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aflar rabmiiiion, and hotUges given ; the eon- 
Mmej of fo many tUtes : above all hU fear, 
lcit bj neglecting to oppoae theee first com- 
BOtiona, he should give encouragement to the 
oCher provincea of Gaul to foUow the example. 
Re6ecting, therefore, upon the genius and 
temper of the Gaula, fond of revolutiona, and 
erer forward and ready to engag^e in new 
wara, and considering at the same time, that 
it waa the natural bent and diapoeition of man- 
kifd to aspire after liberty, and abhor the 
7oke of servitude, he determined» before the in- 
feetion ahould spread wider, to divide his army, 
and distribute it into the several provinces of 
Oaul. 

XL Punuant to thts deaign, T. Labienua, 
hif lieutenant, was lent with the cavalry to 
Trevea, whose territory extends along the 
banka of the Rhine. To him he gave it in 
charge, to take a progress to Rheims, and the 
other Belgian states, in order to reUin them 
in obedience, as likewise to oppose the 6er- 
maiis, should they attempt by force the pas- 
ngk of the river ; a report then prevailing, that 
they had been invited over by the Belgians. 
P. Crassus, with twelve legionary cohorU, 
and a great body of horse, had orders to march 
into Aquiuin, to prevent the arrival of any 
aupplies from that quarUr, and the junction 
of the forces of so many powerful nations. 
Q. Titurius Sabinus, at the head of three le- 
giona, enUred the country of the Unellians, 
Curiosolits, and Lexoviaos, to find employ- 
inent for the troops that had been drawn to- 
gether iii those parts. To young Brutus he 
gave the command of the fleet, and of all the 
Teaaels from Gaul, which he had ordered to be 
fitted out by the Santones, Pictones and other 
provinces that continued in obcdience, strongly 
recommending to him at the same time, to use 
the greatest despauh, and sail with ail expe- 
dition for the Venetian coast He himself, at 
tha head of the land army, set out upon his 
march thither. 

XIL The situation of most of the towns in 
Uioae parU ia such, that sUnding upon the 
edges of promontories, or upon poinU of land 
that run out into the aea, there is no ap- 
proaching them with an army at high water, 
which happens always twice in twelve hours. 
Neither is it possible for a fleet to draw near ; 
beeause, upon the recess of the tide, the ships 
would be in danger of being dashed against 
th« shaUowi and banka of aand. Both theae 



reaaona therefore concurred to secure theii 
towns from assault ; and if at any time, by 
the greatness of the works carried on againat 
them, and huge artificial mpunts, that served 
to prevent the ingress of the sca, and wera 
raiaed to a height nearly equalling their walls, 
they saw themselves reduced to an extremity, 
then, by bringing up their ahipa, of which 
they had aiways a great number in readineaa, 
they easily found meana to carry off their ef« 
fecU, and withdraw into the nearest towns, 
where they again defonded themselves by the 
same advanUges of situation as bcfore. In 
this manner did they elude all Cssar^a at- 
UmpU during a great part of the summer, and 
that with so mnch the more success, because 
our fleet was kept l^ack by UmpesU, and 
found the navigation extremely dangeroua 
in that vast and boundless ocean, where the 
tides are great, and the havens both fow in 
number, and at a conaiderable distance one 
from another. 

XIII. For the Venetian ships were built 
and fitted out in this manner : Their bottoma 
wero somewhat flatUr than ours, the l)etter 
to adapt themsclves to the shallows, and sus- 
tain without danger the regress of the tides. 
'J^heir prows were very high and erect, as 
likewise their sUrns, to bear the hugeness of 
the billowa, and the violence of tempests. 
The body of the vessel was entirely of oak, to 
sUnd the shocks and assaulu of that tempes* 
tuous ocean. The benches of the rowers were 
made of strong beams of about a foot in hreadth, 
and fasUned with iron nails an inch thick. 
InsUad of cables, they secured their anchors 
with chains of iron ; and made use of skins, 
and a aort of pliant leather, liy way of sails, 
either because they wanted canvass, and were 
ignorant of the art of making sail-cloth, or 
which is more probable, because they imagined 
that canvaas sails were not so proper to bear 
the violence of tempesU, the rage and fury 
of the winds, and to govem ships of that 
bulk and burthen. Between our fleet, and 
vessels of such a make, the nature of the en- 
counUr waa this ; that in agility, and a ready 
command of oars, we had indeed the advan- 
Ujje, bot in other respecU, regarding the 
situation of the coast, and the asKauIts of 
storms, all thinga ran very rouch in their 
favour; for neitber could our ships injujo 
tbem with eur beaka, so great was their 
atrength and firmneaa;nor could we eaaily 
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tiirow in our darU, becaaie of their height 
ahove us; which also was the reaaon» that 
we found it eztremely difficult to grapple the 
enemy, and bring them to cloee fighL Add 
to all thia, that when the aea began to rage, 
and they were forced to aubmit to the plea- 
■ore of the winda, they could both weather 
the atorm better, and more aecurely trust them- 
■eNea among the ahallowa, as fearing nothing 
firom the rocka and clifb upon the receaa of 
the tide. The Romana, on the other hand, 
had reaaon to be under a continual dread of 
theae and such like accidenta. 

XIV. Ccaar having taken many of their 

towna, and finding that he only fatigued hia 

•rmy to no purpoae, because he could neither 

prevent the retreat of the enemy, nor force 

their garriaona to a surrender, reaolved to wait 

the arrival of hia fleet ; which being accord- 

ingly come up, waa no aooner deacried by the 

Venetiana, than about two bundred and twenty 

of their best ahipa, well equipped for aervice, 

and furnisbed with all kind of weapons, atood 

out to aea, and drew up in order of battle, 

againat ua. Neither Brutus, who commanded 

the fleet, nor the centuriona and military tri- 

bunea who had the charge of particular vei- 

aela, knew what course to take, or in what 

manner to conduct the fight ; for thoy were 

no strangera to the atrength and firmneaa of 

the Yenetian ahipping, which rendered them 

proof against our beaka ; and when they had 

even raiaed turreta upon the decka, yet being 

atill overtopped by the lofty atems of the 

enemy, the Romana could not with any ad- 

▼antage throw in their darta ; whereaa thoae 

aent by the Gaula, coming from above, de- 

acended with great violence on our men. In 

thia exigence, a particular kind of inatrument, 

naed by the marinera, proved of aignal service, 

in giving a favourable iaaue to the combat. 

They had provided themaelvea with loiig poles, 

•rmed atoneendwith longacythes, not unlike 

thoae made uae of in attacking the walla of 

towns. With theae they laid hold of the ene- 

my*a tackle, and drawing ofT the galley by the 

extreme forcc of oara, cut aaunder the ropea 

^hat faatened the aail-yards to the most Tlicsc 

giving way, the aail-yarda neceaaarily canie 

down; inaomuch, that aa all the hopea and 

expectationa of the Gaula depcnded entircly 

on their aaila and rig^ng, by dephving them 

of thia reaource, we at tho same time rendered 

their veaaela wholly unacrviceable. The reat 

!!• 



depended altogether upon the valour of the 
troopa, in which the Romana had greatly the 
advantage; and the rather, becauae they 
fought within view of Csaar and the whole 
army, ao that not a aingle act of bravery could 
paaa unobaerved ; for all the adjoining hiUa 
and eminencea which afibrded a near proapact 
of the aea, were covered with our men. 

XV. The enemy'a aail yarda being, aa w« 
have aaid, cut down, and many of their ahipa 
aingly surrounded by two or three of ours at 
a time, the Romana uaed their utmost endoA- 
voura to board them ; which the Venetiana 
obaerving, and that we had already made oor- 
selvea maatera of a great part of their fleet, aa 
they could fall upon no expedient to prevent 
so great a miafortune, they began to think of 
providing for their aafety by flight Accordingly 
they tacked about, in order to have the ad^ 
vantage of the wind, when all of a sudden ao 
dead a calm ensued, that not a vesael coold 
atir out of ita place : nor could any thing 
have fallen out more opportunely towards put- 
ting at once a final period to the war ; for thr 
Romans attacking their ships one after ano- 
ther, took them with eaae, insomuch, that of 
all that vaat number that came out againat ua, 
but a vcry few, under favour of the night, ea- 
caped to land, after a eonflict that continued 
from nine in the moming till aun-aet 

XVI. Thia battle pat an end to the war with 
the Venetiana, and all the nationa upon the 
aea coaat For aa the entire body of their 
youth, and all thoae alao of more advanoed 
age, who were capable of aerving their coun- 
try by their credit and counaels, were preaent 
in the action, and aa they had likewiae drawn 
together their whole naval atrength ; auch aa 
survived this defeat, having neither any place 
of refuge whereunto to retire, nor meana left 
of defending their towna, aurrendered them- 
aelvea and their all to Caaar^s mercy. But 
he thought it necesaary to proceed againat 
them with the greater aeverity, that he might 
impreaa apon the mind of the Gaula for the fo- 
tare, a more inviolable regard to the aacrad 
character of ambasaadora. Having therefore 
cauaed all their aenatora to be put to death,h6 
ordered the reat to be aold for alavea. 

XVII. During theae transactiona againat 
the Venetiana, Q. Titariaa Sabinua entared 
the territoriea of the Unelliana, at the head oC 
the troopa pat ander hia eommand by Caaar. 
Viridovix waa intwtsd with Ih» mipraiM •»• 
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dioritj in thete parts, «nd haA baea «ppointad 
genend in chief by ell the ■tatei eoneemed in 
tlie rerolt : out of which he had drawn toge- 
ther a Tery numerooe and powerfal army. 
Naj, but a Tery few dayf before, the Aolerei, 
SboroTicee, and LezoTians, harinf maMacred 
thetr aenate, becauee they lefnaed to engage 
in the war, had shut thdr gatei against the 
Romans, and joined themeelTes to Viridoviz: 
Bendee all thie, he had Teiy mnch atrength- 
aned his anny by the groat namben that 
flocked to him firom all parti of Gaal ; men of 
deaperate fortunee, or accoitomed to liTO by 
Tobbery , whom the hopee of plunder, and Iotc 
of war had drawn off from the daily laboun 
of their calling and the caree of agriculture. 

XVIII. Sabinuf kept doee within his camp, 
which wai ntuated in a mannor oTery way 
•dfantageoue, while ViridoTix, who had posted 
himaelf at the distance of about two miles, 
daily drew out hif men, and offered him bat- 
tle. Thifl behaviour of the Roman general 
not only drew upon him the contempt of the 
enemy, but occationed alao tome murmuring 
among hif owu troope, and filled the Gaule 
with fo high a conceit of hif fear, that they 
even adventured to come up to hif very trench- 
ei. The reason of hii acting in thif manner 
wae , that he thought it not jastifiable in a lieu- 
tenant, in the abeence of tbs commander in 
ehief, to hazard a battle with eo fuperior an 
army, unless upon terme of erident adTantage. 

XIX. Having confirmed them in this be- 
lief, that his resenre was the effect bf fear, he 
made choice of a certain Gaul from among 
the auxiliariefl, a man of addrefs, and every 
way qualified for carrying on hie design. Him 
he penuaded, by g^reatrewardf , and f till greater 
promifee , to go over to the enemy, instmcting 
him at the same time in the part he wae to 
act. This Gaul, coming to their camp as a 
deserter, laid before them the tiMr of the Ro- 
mans, and the eztremities to which Cosar 
wasreduced in the war against the Vene- 
tians ; nor did he fail to insinuate, that there 
was great reason to beliere Sabinus intended 
the nezt night privately to dnw off hb army, 
and march to Ceear^s assutance. No sooner 
was this heard by tbe Gauls, than they ail 
cried out with one ▼oioe, that they ought not to 
loee 80 fair an occasion of suocees, but to go 
and attack the Roman camp. Many leasons 
concurred to ^ them in thia reeolution. The 

of Sabiniis for aoBM daya paat; the in- 



telligence from the deserter, con^rming c cir 
belief of his fear ;^ the want of provisions, of 
which they had taken no great care to lay in 
a sufiicient stock ; the hopes conoeived from 
the Venetian war ; and, in fine, that readiness 
with whick men are apt to belieTe what falls 
in with their ezpectations and wishes. Urged 
by these considentions, they would not sufibr 
Viridoviz and the rest of tha general officen 
to dismiss the coundlbefore they had obtained 
their consent fbr the taking up of arms, and 
falling upon the Roman camp. The proposal 
being at last agreed to, they provided tiiem* 
selves with fasdnes and hurdles, to fiU up the 
ditch, and joyfully began their marcfa, as to a 
certain victory. 

XX. The Roman camp stood upon an emi- 
nence, which rose with a gentle ascent, for 
the space of about a mile. Hither tne Gauls 
advanced with so much haste, in order to come 
upon our troops unprepared, that by that time 
they were arrived, they had ran themselves 
quite out of breath. Sabinus having encour- 
aged his men, whom he saw eager to engage, 
gave the word of onset. As the enemy were 
very much encumbered with the loads of fas- 
cines they had brought to fill up the ditch, he 
ordered a sudden sally from tbe two several 
gates of the camp, and so well did it succeed, 
by reason of tbe advantage of the ground, the 
inezperience and weariness of the Gaula, the 
bnvery of the Roman troops, and their ability 
acquired in former battles, that the enemy 
could not sustain the very firat charge of our 
men, but immediately betook themselven to 
flight l*he Romans, who were fresh and vi- 
gorons, punuing them under all these disad- 
vantages, put great numben to the sword, and 
the rest being followed by the cavalry, veiy 
few eecaped the slaughter. Thus at one and 
the same time, Sabinus had an account of the 
defeat of the Venetians by sea, and Cesar of 
the victory obtained by Sabinus at land. AII 
the sevenl states in those parts readily sub- 
mitted to Titurius : for as the Gauls are very 
prompt and forward to undertake a war, so 
are they of a dispoeition that easily relents, 
and gives way to the strokes of adversity. . 

XXI. Much about the same time P. Cras- 
sus arrived in Aquitain, a country, which as 
we have befora observecl, for eztcnt of terri- 
tory, and number of inhabitants, is deservedly 
counted a third part Of Gaol. Thia general 
andenrtanding that he was to conduct a war 
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bk thoM pAits, where bot t few yean beiore 
L. Yeleriiu PnBconiniu had been slain, and 
hia annj pot to the rout, and whence L. 
M anilina, the preconsul, had been driven with 
the ioaa of his baggage, soon became senaible 
that he moat act with more than ordinaxy cir- 
comapection and Tigoor. Having therefore 
made proviaion of oom, aaaembled hii auz- 
iliaiy troopa and caTabj, and atrengthened his 
armj with a choice bodj of voiunteers, drawu 
together bj name from Toulouse, Carcaso, and 
Narbonne, which atatea make up that part of 
the Roman proTince that lies the nearest to 
Aqoitain, he adTanced with ali his forces into 
the territories of the Sotiates. These, upon 
the first notice of his arrival, having levied a 
great armj, and attacking him in tiis march 
vrith the whole bodj of their cavalrj, in which 
their chief strength consisted, were neverthe- 
less repulsed and pursued bj our men. But all 
on a sudden their infantrj appearing in a val- 
lej, where thej had been designedlj placed in 
ambush, fell furiouslj upon the Bomans, disor- 
dered with the porsoity and renewed the fight 

XXII. The battle waa long and obstinate. 
For the Sotiates, proud of their former victo- 
ries, imagined that the fale of all Aquitain 
depended singlj on their braveij. The Ro- 
mansyon the other hand, were ambitious of 
showing what thej could achieve under a 
joung leader, in the absence of their general, 
and onsopported bj the rest of the legions. 
At length, however, the enemj, overpowered 
with wounds, betook themselves to flight, and 
a great slaoghter ensoing, Craasus marched 
immediatelj and invested their capital, where 
meeting vrith a brave resistance, he was forced 
to make his approachee bj towers and man- 
telets. The enemj sometimes salljing out, 
aometimes carrjing on their mines to our verj 
works, (in which kind of service the Aquitains 
are particularlj akilful, as inhabiting a countrj 
that aboimds in veins of copper,) when tbej 
saw that the diligence of the Romans enabled 
them to sormoont ail these difficulties, sent 
ambassadors to Crassus, and requested thej 
might be admitted to a surrender : which be- 
ing accordinglj agreed to, thej, in obedience 
to his desire, delivered up their arms. 

XXIII. But while the Romans were whoUj 
intent upon the ezecotion of the treatj, Adia- 
tomos, who commanded in chief, endeavoured 
to eseape on the other aide of the town, with 
a bodj of mx hondrad iwom fnends» who, 



in the language of the countrj, are called 8ol* 
durians. Their condition and manner of lifii 
is this: To live in a perfect communitj of 
goods with those to whom thej have engaged 
themselves in friendship; if anj misfortuna 
befidls them, to share in it, or make awaj with 
themselves ; nor is there a siDgle instance of 
anj one upon record, who, upon the death of 
him to whom he had vowed a friends^hip, r^ 
fused to submit to the same fate. Adiatomoi, 
as we have said» endeavouring to make hia 
escape with his bods ^^ friends, and the alarm 
being given on that side of the works, tha 
soldiers immediatelj ran to arms, when a fiiri- 
ous combat ensued, in which he was at lasl 
repulsed, and drivon back into the town. H« 
obtained, however, from Crassus, the same 
conditions of surrender aa had been granted to 
the rest of the inhabitants. 

XXIV. Crassus having received ^eir arma 
and hostages, led his troops into the territortee 
of the Vocatians and Tarusatians. ^ut now» 
the Gauls, roused bj the unexpected progre« 
of the Romans, who had in a few dajs afWr 
their arrival made themselves mastcrs of a 
town stronglj fortified both bj art and natore, 
began to send ambassadors into all parts, to 
join in a motual league, to ratifj their engage- 
ments bj an ezchange of hostages, and to levy 
troops. Ambassadors were Ukewise dcspatched 
to aU the states of hither Spain that bordeied 
upon Aquitain, to soUcit a supplj of troope 
and leaders : upon whose arrival, thej imme- 
diatelj took the field with great confidence, 
and a numerous and well appointed armj. 
None were sufiered to command but such aa 
had served under Sertorius, and were there- 
fore accounted men of consummate abiUtj 
and ezperience in the art of war. These, ao- 
cording to the custom of the Romans, made it 
their studj to choose a camp to advantage, to 
secure themsel? es bj linee and intrenchmenta» 
and to intercept our convojs. Crassus, per- 
ceiving their design, as his own armj was not 
strong enough to admit of sending out detach- 
ments, and as the Gauls could upon aU oce»- 
sions emploj nomerous parties, possess them- 
selves of the passes, and at the same time have 
a sufiicient number of troops to guard tha 
camp, bj which means he foresaw he most 
soon be reduced to great straits for want of 
provisiona, while the enemj would be everj 
daj growing more powerfiil, he, fbr all theae 
reaaoni^ lesolved not to delaj coming to ai> 
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engagement. HtTing laid hia design befora 
ft council of war, and finding them unanimous 
in their approbation of it, he appointed the 
next day for the engagement 

XXV. Early in the morning he drew all 
hia forcea out of tbe camp, and disposing them 
in two lines, with the auziliary troopa in the 
centre, • stood expecting what resoluUon the 
•nemy would take. But the Gaula, though 
they believed they might aafely hazard a battle, 
on account of their numbers, their former re- 
nown in war, and the handful of men they 
were to oppose; yet thought it would be still 
better» by aeizing the paasea, and intercepting 
onr conToya, to secure the victory without ez- 
pense of blood : and should the want of pro- 
▼iaions at length force the Romans to think 
of e retreat, they might then fall upon them, 
embarrassed in their march, encumbered with 
their baggage, and dejected by their misfor- 
tnnes. Thia resolution being approved by 
all their leaders, they kept within their camp, 
though our men appeared before them in or- 
der of battle. 

XXVI. Crassus, perceiving their design, 
and that this delay served rather to abate the 
eonrage of the enemy, and add fresh spirits 
to his own men, among whom a universal 
eiy arose, that he ought no longer to put off 
the engagement, but march directly to their 
camp ; having encouraged his troops, he re- 
solved to give way to their present ardour, 
and accordingly led them to the assault. 
There some were employed in filling up the 
ditch, others in driving the enemy with their 
darts from the works ; while the auziliaries, 
in whom Crassus had no great confidence, 
yet that they might appear to have some share 
mt least in the engagement, were appointed to 
cmrry stones and darts to them that fought, 
and to supply materials for raising the mount 
At the same time the enemy fought with 
gieat constancy and resolution, and made no 
•mall havoc with their darts, which came 
npon us from above. Doring this warmth 
of opposition, the cavalry, having taken a 
compass round the camp, came and told Cras- 
■ns that the intrenchments were not fortified 
with the same care in all parts, and that it 
wonld be easy to force an entrance by the 
poetem gate. 

XXVII. Crassus, having exhorted the of- 
fteers of the cavalry to enooorage their men 
>j great rewtrde and promisei, insti .*;ted 



tliem in the part they wero to act They, in 
consequence of the ordcrs thcy had received, 
drawing out four cohorts, which, having been 
lefl to guard the camp, were quite fresh and 
fit for action, and fetching with tbem a lorge 
compass, that they might not be seen from 
the enemy^s camp ; while the eyes and minds 
of all were intcnt upon tbe combat, fell 
suddcnly upon that part of the intrenchments 
of which we have spoken above ; and having 
forced their way through, were actually got 
within the camp before they were so much 
as seen by the enemy, or any apprehension 
entertained of what they were about Upon 
this, a great uproar being heard on that side, 
our men redoubled their eflbrts, and, as always 
happens to troops animated with the hopes of 
victory, began to push the Gauls with greater 
fury than ever. The enomy, thus surrounded 
on all aides, and without hopes of retrieving 
their affiurs, endeavoured to make their escape 
over the rampart, and save themselves by 
flight But being pursued by the cavalry, who 
soon came up with them in these open and 
level plains ; of fifty thousand men that had 
been drawn together out of Spain and Aqui- 
tain, scarce a fourth part escaped; nor did 
the horse retum to the camp until very late 
in the evening, af^r they had quite tired them- 
selves with the slaughter. 

XXVIII. Upon the report of thia defeat, 
the greatest part of Aquitain immediately 
submitted to Crassus, and of their own ac- 
cord sent him hostages. Of this number 
were the Tarbelli, Bigerriones, Preciani, 
Vocates, Tarusates, Elusates, Garites, Ausci, 
Garumni, Siburzates, and Cocasates, Only 
a few nations, and those the most remote, 
relying on the season of the year, because the 
winter was at hand, neglected to take this 
step. 

XXIX. Much about the same time Cesar, 
though the summer was now almost spent, 
yet because all the rest of Gaul being sub- 
dued, the Morini and Menapians were still 
in arms, and had not sent ambassadors to treat 
about a peace, resolved to lead his army 
against them, hoping he should soon be able 
to put an end to that war. Their manner of 
opposing him was very dififerent from that of 
the other (Huls. For, nnderstanding that 
the most powerfol nations, when it came to 
a battle, had always been overthrown and pnt 
to ront; and inhabiting themselves in e 
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eoontfy tlut ftboniided in woodi aiid miTihei, 
tliey xetired thither with aU their eibcte. 
CMer coming to the entnnee of tha wood, 
begen to intrench himeelf : and althooi^ no 
enemj in the meentime q^wered, yet no 
eoooer had oor men diepened themeelTee Sn 
oider to let aboot Ibrtifying tfae camp, than on 
aeodden they eame pooring npon oa fiom aU 
parte of tfae wood, and charged with great 
briakneei. The Romana immedtately flew to 
their arma, and drove them back with conai- 
derable ilaoghter; bot adTentoring a little too 
iar into tfae wood loet eome men. 

XXX. CMar apent tfae remaining daya in 
eotdng down tfae wood; and to acreen hia 
men from any eodden and onazpeded attadk, 
oidered tha tieea thal had been feUed to be 



plaeed on eadi aide the army, that tfaey 
ndght eerfo ae a barricade againat tlM at- 
tempta of tfaa enenty* Haring witfa incredi- 
ble deiqpatdi ad^anoed a great way into tlM 
wood in a few daya, ineomoch that aU tfaeb 
cattle and baggage M into oor handi, they 
themeelTea letired into tfae tfii^er and more 
ootered epaeee of tiie fineat. The eeaioii 
growing bad, we were Ibiced to intennit the 
woik : and tfae raina eoon became eo Tiolent 
and continoalthat tlie aoldiecB coold no longer 
endore to Ue in tfieir lentk Wherefore C»- 
aar, haring laid waate their landi^ and eet ilre 
to their towna and hooeei, led back hia armyy 
and diapoeed it into winter qoaitan among 
tfae Aolerd, Lexoriana, and otfaer itatei^ whoa 
he had laat lobdiied. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

L Tlie Uii|wtet and Tenchtherl, Gennan naUone ezpelled Iff the Saerians, come OTer Into Ganl^— IL TIm 
mannen and wayof lile of tlie Sneviana*— UL And of the Ubiane.— lY. The Ualpetee and Tenchtheri ditm 
the Menaplana from their liabitationid— Y. C»aar, knowing the waTering and uneetUed temper of the Gaule, 
repairf early In the ■pring to the armj.— YI. Embasiy of the Germans to CsBear, and lili answer.— IX. Ab 
action between the caTalrj, in which the Germans have the advantage.— X. But are afterwards driTen from 
tlieir cam pwit h great slaoji^ter.— XIIL And porsued by C»sar, who makes a bridge oTer the Rhine fi>r tbat 
porpose^XYL Cmar lajs waste the torrltorles of the Sigambrl.— XVIL And having freed the ybians fiiom 
the serritode under whlch they liyed, retoms Into Gaul.— XVIIL He then passes over Into Britain.— XXn. 
And lands his armj wlth great dilBcultj, the natives making a yigorous opposition.— XXIV. Thej are de> 
fcated at length, and send ambassadors to sue for peace.— XXVI. Cesar's fleet almost entirely ruined bj a 
Btorm, which induces the Britons torevolt.—XXIX. Their mj of fighting from their cha riots.— XXX. mhkh 
disconcertstheRomansatfirsL— -XXXI. Bot being again putto flight, thejr obtain peace.— AJUUi. AfterwUeh 
Cmar retums Into Ganl.— XXXni. And marchlng against the Morini, whora the hope of plunder terafttrt ts 
fcUvpon someofhlsdetachedpartiesbobllgefthemtoiobmiL 
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I. Thb following winter, being that in which 
Cn. Pompey and M. CraMUi wera coni uls, 
the Usipetet and Tenchtheri» German nations, 
paaied the Rhine in a great bodj, not far 
firom itfl mouth. The cause of their taking 
thb ftep waa» that being much expoeed to the 
hoatilitiefl of the SueTiana, they had for many 
yean been haraased with continual wan, and 
hindered from cultivating theb lands. 

II. The SueTiana ara by fiur the moat war- 
like and conaiderable of all the German na- 
tiona. They ara aaid to be compoeed of a 
hundred cantona, each of which aenda yearly 
into the field a thouaand armed men. The 
rest, who continue in their aeveral districta, 
employ themMlves in culUvating their lands, 
that they may fumish a sufficient supply both 
for themselvea and for the army. These 
again take up arms the following campaign, 
and are succeeded in the cara of the lands by 
the troops that served the year before. Thus 
they live in tho continual ezercise both ot 
agriculturo and war. They allow of no such 
thing aa property, or private possession in the 
distribution of their lands; their residence, 
for the sake of tillage, being confined to a 
single year. Com is not much in use among 
them, because they prefer a milk or fleah diet, 
and ara greatly addicted to hunUng. Thus 
the quality of their food, their perpetual ezer- 
cise, and frae unconfined manner of life, (be- 
cause being from their childhood fetlered by 
no rales of duty or education, they acknow- 
ledge no law but will and pleasura,) contribute 
to make them strong, and of an eztraordinary 
stature. They have likewise accustomed 
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themselvea, though inhabiting a climaie na- 
turally very cold, to bathe in their rivera, and 
clothe themaelvea only with skins, which, aa 
they are very small, leave graat pait of their 
body quite uncovered. Merchants indeed 
resort to them, but rather to purchase their 
spoils taken in war, than import any gooda 
into the country ; for even beasts of carriage» 
in which the Gauls take ao much delight, 
that they ara raady to purohase them at any 
price, ara yet very little valued by the Cer- 
mans, when brought among them. And 
though thoae of their own country ara both 
small and very ill shaped, yet by daily ezer- 
cise they make them capable of all kinda of 
aervice. Their cavaliy often dismount in 
time of action, to fight on foot ; and their 
horses ara so trained, that they stir not firom 
the place whera they ara left, but wait the 
ratum of their ridors, who betake themselvea 
to thera again in case of necesaity. Nothing 
is more dishonourable, in their account, or 
mora opposite to their customs, than the use 
of horse-fumiture ; and therafora, however few 
themselves, they acraple not to attack any 
number of their enemiea whom they see so 
equipped. They sufifer no wine to be imported 
into their territoriea, aa imagining that it both 
enervates the mind, and unfita the body for 
ezercise and labour. It is accounted much to 
the hononr of the nation, to have the country 
for a great way round them waate and unin- 
habited ; for by this they think is intimated, 
that the united force of many atates haa been 
found insufficient to withstand their aingle 
valour. And hence it is, that on one aido, 
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the country is said to lie desolate for the space 
of six hundred miles. 

III. On the other >ide thej are hounded bj 
the Ubians, heretofoie a floariidiingand potent 
people, and ■omewhat more civilized than the 
other German nations; because inhabiting 
along the banks of the Rhine, they are mucb 
resorted to by morchants ; and have besides, 
by bordering upon the states of Gaul, given 
into many of their customs. The Suevians 
haviug tried the itrength of this people in many 
wars, and finding them too numerous and potent 
to be driven out of their territories, prevailed 
yet 80 far as to impose a tribute upon them, and 
very much reduce and weaken their power. 

IV. The Usipetes and Tenchtheri, of whom 
we have spoken above, were likewise engaged 
in this quarrel ; and after withstanding the 
power of the Suevians for many years, were 
nevertheless at length driven from their terri- 
toriea. Having wandered over many rcgiona 
of Germany during the space of three years, 
they arrived at last upon the banks of the 
Khine, towards those parts inhabited by the 
Menapians, who had houaes, lands, and villa- 
gea on both sides of the river. But alarmed 
at the approach of so prodigious a multitude, 
they abandoned all their habitationi beyond 
the Rhine ; and having dispoaed their troops 
on this side the river, set themselves to oppose 
the passage of the Germans. These having 
tried every expedient ; and finding they could 
neither force the passage, because of their want 
of shipping ; nor steal over privately by rea- 
son of the guards kept by the Menapians, 
counterfeited a retreat into their own country, 
and af^er three days' march, suddenly turned 
back ; when their cavalry, recovering all this 
ground in the space of one night, easily over- 
powered the Menapians, little expecting or 
prepared for such a visit ; for having becn ap- 
prized by their scouts of the departure of the 
Germans, they hadreturned, fearless of danger, 
to their habitations beyond the Rhine. These 
being all put to the sword, and their shipping 
seized before the Menapians on this side had 

ntellig^nce of their approach, they passed 
the river; and seizing all their towns and 
houses, supported themselves the rest of the 
winter with the provisions there found. 

y. Cesar being inlbrmed of these things, 
and dreading the levitj of the Gauls, who are 
very changeable in their counsels, and fond 
9f novelties ; determiiied to tnist nothing to 



their resolves. For it is the costom of Ihat 
people to stop travellers even against their 
will, and inquire of them what thej have 
haard or know relating tb aaj «fii^; aad in 
their towns, upon the arrival of a foreign mev^ 
chant, thej gather round him in crowds, and 
oblige him to tell what countiy he comee firomy 
and how things stood at hn departnre. Moved 
by these reports, they oflen enter upon tha 
most impoEtant deliberations, and concert mea- 
sures they soon have cause to repent, as being 
*founded wholly on vain rumours, and answere 
feigned for the most part designedly to please 
them. Cesar, who was aware of this castom, 
fearing the war, if neglected» might become 
formidable, made all the haste he coald to 
join the army. Upon his arrival he found, 
that things were fallen out exactly as he had 
foreseen. 8ome of tho states of Gaul had seat 
ambassadors to the Germans, inviting them to 
leave the banks of the Rhine, and assuring 
them that all their demands should be readilj 
complied with. The Germans, allured l^ 
these hopes, were alreadj extending their in« 
cursions on all sides, and had penetrated into 
the territories of the Eburones and Condra* 
sians, both which nations are ander the pro- 
tection of the Treviri. Cesar having assembled 
the chiefs of the Gauls, dissembled his know- 
ledge of their secret designs ; and endeaveuring 
rather to win them over, and confirm them 
in their alliance with the peoplc of Rome, de- 
manded a certain number of cavalrj of thenv 
and prepared to march against the Germans. 

YL Having provided himself with com, and 
drawn together a select bodj of horse, he be- 
g^n his march towards those parts where he 
understood the Germans then were. When he 
was come within a few dajs ' joumej of thei« 
camp, ambassadors arrived from them, who ad- 
dressed him to this effect : — *< That the Ger- 
mans had no design of being the first to begin 
a war with the people of Rome ; but neither, 
if thej were attacked, would thej decline baving 
recouTse to arms : that it was the custom of 
their nation, handed down to them bj Iheir 
ancestors, rather to oppose the efforts of their 
enemies, than ezpect relief from remon- 
strances; but thus far thej were however 
willing to own, that it was against their incli- 
nation thej were come into those parts, having 
been driven from their habitations; that if 
the Romans were disposed to accept of their 
friendship, thej might become verj osefal 
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amd tertieMUe «IliM, tnd wonld reit latieled 
either witli fuch Itndf •■ they^fhonld think 
proper to ••rign them, or in the qniet poe acf 
rion of thoee they had fdreedy obtained bj 
liwee of trma ; thmt they yielded in ▼alonr to 
^e Snerianf elone, for whom the immortal 
gode themflelref were noten eqnal match ; bnt 
knew of no other nation nnder heaven aUe to 
reeiat the efTorta of their braTeiy." Cm«r 
nade anch a reply aa beat anited hia preeent 
iriewa, but the conclurion of his epeech was to 
thifl pnrpoee :— ^ That he could enter into no 
treaty of friendahip with them ao long aa they 
eontinued in Ganl ; that men who had been 
vnable to defend their own territoriea were not 
likely to gain conntries by force from othera ; 
that there were no uncuhivated landfl in Gaul, 
snfficient to aatiafy ao great a multitude, with- 
ont iuTading the propertiefl of others ; but that, 
if they pleaied, they might incorporate them- 
•elTee with the Ubiana, whoae ambaefladors 
were then in hia camp, to complain of the in- 
juiiee of the SueTiana, and request hia aid 
•gainst their encroachmenta ; thifl he promiaed 
to obtain for them of the Ubians." The am- 
baflsadoTB replied, they would report thU to their 
countrymen, and in three daya retum with an 
•nflwer ; requeating in the meantime, that he 
would not adTance witb hia anny. But thifl 
Ceflar refueed, aa knowing, that a few daya 
before they had aent a great body of caTalry 
OTer the Meuae, to forage and plonder in the 
territoriee of the AmbiTariti. He therefore 
eoQcluded, that they only waited the retum 
of thii party» tnd with that Tiew were for in- 
terpoaing delaya. 

Vn. The Meuee riflefl in the mountaina of 
Vaufle, in the territoiiee of the Lingones, and 
receiring a eertain branch of the Rhine, called 
the Vahal, forma with it the iiland of the Ba- 
tamne, about foreecore milea below whtch it 
diflchargea itaelf mto the aea. The Rhine it- 
•elf takea its riae in the telHtoriefl of the Le- 
pontianfl, who inhabit the Alpe ; and after a 
long and rapid eonrae through the oountry of 
the Nantuates, HelTetianfl, Sequani, Medio- 
matrici, Treboci, end Treriri, diridea itaelf, •• 
h •ppnMches neerer the aee, into flererel chen- 
nelfl, end Ibrming • great number of Teiy 
large SfllaBda, inhabited for the moatpartl^ 
fieree and ••▼•ge nfttiona, 00010 of whom ere 
reported to feed only on fiah end tfae egga of 
Ufda, it •t l^at diachargee itaelf into the oeeen 
by Buaiy diflanDt BHmtha. 



Yin. CM«r being now only twelve milef 
difltuit from the enemy, wee met upon hb w^y 
by the unb^flflfldorfl on the day a]^pointed» 
They were very earaeet in their requeatfl that 
he would adTance no farther ; bnt not beinf 
able to prcTail, entreated, that he would •end 
to the eaTalry, who made the adrance-gnard, 
to reetrain them from beginning the iight ; 
and in the meantime permit them to eend ui> 
baBfladors to the Ubtanfl ; from whoee flentle 
and magifltratefl, if they could obtain the ooa- 
ditions oifered them by Cmut, under the eanc- 
tion of a aolemn oath, they declared themflelTee 
reedy to •ccept them ; reqniring only that ho 
would allow them tbe flpttce of three daya to 
bring mattera to • find iaflue. But Cceer, 
imagining all thefle profiere to haTe no other 
tendency tban the delay of a few daya, nntil 
their cavalry shonld arriTO, told them, neTeiw 
theleflfl, that he woukl adTance that day 
only four mile« fsrther, for the aeke of water ; 
but desired their chie& to attend him the dey 
after, that he might know their demanda. 
Meantime he aent ordere to the officers of the 
candry, who were gone before, not to attack 
the enemy ; and in eaae they should be attadLod 
themfleWefl, only to maintain theb gronnd 
until he should come up with the reet of tha 
army. 

IX. But the enemy, upon aeeing our horae 
adTance, whose number amounted to &^9 thon- 
fland, whereofl they themaelTefl did not ezceed 
eight hondred, by reeeon of the abflence of thoee 
who had been eent to forage beyond tho Meuee 
yet falling euddenly upon the Romuifl, whc 
had no apprehenrion of their derign, becauae 
they knew their ambaafladora had been witl 
Ceear a little before, and obtained a day'a 
truce, they earily put them into diflorder. And 
when our men, recoTering a little, began to 
make reristance, they, according to cufltom, 
diflmounted, and atabbing our horoea under thc 
belly, and by that meana OTorthrowing many 
of the riders, in • Tory «hort time put the reet 
to fiight ; end m> great wve the oonatemation, 
that they eontinued driting them before them, 
until at laat they came wlthin right of tfae •r- 
my. In thia ridrmiah we loat flerenty four 
men, uid nmong them Pieo of Aquitein, • 
nuin of dl^tingniflhed Telonr uid illufltrioufl do- 
flcent, whoee grendfiither hed been flOTorrign 
megifltr^te in hie own atate,and been honouied 
by the aenete of Rome with the title of fnend. 
Thie hnf offioer, •eoing bi^ bvodier •orround 
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•d bj the enemj, rtn to nifl aniflUnce, tnd 
feeened him ; bnt bifl own hone being weonded, 
^nd he oveithrowny the enemj feU npon him, 
•gainflt whom neTertheleM he made e brtTe 
resifltance ; tili at last, larrounded on tll lidee, 
he feU oTerpowered ^ith woundfl. Which hie 
brother perceiving, who wee bj this time ont 
of denger» and had got to e coniidermble dis- 
tnnce, setting flpnn to hifl horse, he ruflhed 
emong the thickeet of the enemj, and wtfl 



Z. After thifl bettle, Cefltr reeoiTed neither 
to give tndience to their embflflfladorfl, nor 
edmit them to termfl of petce, seeing thej htd 
tretcheroufllj tpplied for t truce, tnd tfter. 
wtrdfl of their own tccord broken it He 
likewite considered, thtt it would be down- 
light mtdneflfl to deltj coming to tn tction 
nntil their trmj should be tugmented, tnd 
their ctTalij join them; tnd the more so, 
bectuse he was perfectlj well tcqutinted with 
the levitj of the Gauls, among whom thej had 
alreadj acquired a conaiderable reputation bj 
thifl fluccesflful attack, and to whom it there- 
fore behoTed him bj no meani to allow time 
to enter into meaflures against him. Upon all 
theee accounta he determined to come to an 
engagement with the enemj aa soon aa possi- 
ble, and communicated hia design to hifl quefl- 
tor and lieutenants. A verj luckj accident 
fell out to bring about Cesar^fl purpose ; for 
the daj after, in the moming, the Germans, 
peraiating in their treacherj and dissiroulation, 
came in great numbera to the camp : all their 
nobilitj and princes making part of their cm- 
baflflj. Their design was, as thej pretended, 
to Tindicate themselves in regard to what had 
happened the daj before; because, contrary 
to engagements made and come under at 
their own request, thej had fallen upon our 
men ; but their real motive was to obtain if 
poflsible another insidious truce. Cssar, over- 
jojed to have them thus in his power, ordered 
them to be secured, and immediatelj drew his 
forces out of the camp. The cavalrj, whom 
he supposed terrified with the late engage- 
ment, were commanded to follow in the rear. 

XI. Having drawn up his armj in three 
lines, and made a verj expediUous march of 
eight miles, he appeared before the enemj's 
ctmp before thej htd the letst tpprehension 
of his design. AU things conspiring to throw 
them into t sudden constemttion, which wts 
■ot t Uttle incretfled bj oor nnexpected tp- 



petrtnce, tnd tha tbitiiM of diflir own ofr 
ficert ; tnd htrdlj tn j time left tbem «Umt 
to ttke coantel, or fl j to trmt, thej wen u>- 
terlj tt t loflfl whtt coune to ttke^ whether to 
drtw out their foreet tnd of^oee the enamy, 
or content th^mtelvefl with defending the 
ctmp, or in fine to teek ibr ttfotj in flighL 
Afl thifl fetr wte evident from tha tomnlt tnd 
uprotr we perceived tmong them» our eoldieiii 
instigtted b j the remembrtnce of their tietch^ 
rous behtviour the dtj before, broke into tfae 
ctmp. 8uch ts conld first provide them- 
selves vrith trms mtde t show of teeiflttnce, 
tnd for flome time mtinttined the fight tmidflt 
the btggtge tnd ctrritget. Bnt the women 
tnd chUdren (for the Germtnt htd broogfat 
all their famiUes and efiecta with them over 
the Rhine) betook themselves to fiight on aU 
sides. Cesar sent the cavalrj in pursnit of 
them. 

Xn. The Germans hearing the noiee 
behind them, and aeeing their vrivefl tnd 
children put to thc sword, threw down their 
arms, abandoned their ensigns, and fied ont 
of the camp. Being arrived at the confluence 
of the Rhine and the Meuse, and finding it 
impossible to continue their flight anj farther ; 
after a dreadful slaughter of those that pre- 
tended to make resistance, the rest threw 
themselves into the river ; where, what vrith 
fear, weariness, and the force of the current, 
thej almost all perished. Thus our armj, 
without the loss of a man, and vrith yerj few 
wounded, returned to their camp, having pot 
an end to this formidable war, in which the 
number of the enemj amounted to four 
hundred and thirtj thousand. Cssar of- 
fered those whom he had detained in his 
camp libertj to depart; but thej, dreading 
the resentment of the Gauls, whose lands 
thej had laid waste, chose rather to continue 
with him, and obtained hb consent for that 
purpose. § 

XIII. The war with the Germans being 
ended, Cesar for manj reasons resolved to 
carrj his armj over the Rhine. But what 
chieflj swajed with him was, that as he found 
the Germans were easilj prevailed upon to 
transport their forces into Gaul, he thought it 
might be of no smatl service to alarm them 
upon their.own account, bj letting them see, 
that the Romana wanted neither ahiUty nor 
resolution to pass the Rhine vnth an armj. 
Add to tU thifl, thtt the ctvtlij of the Uflipeltfl 
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•nd TenditlMri, who ttiiii hiife relttad aboTs, 
luid ptwed tbe MeuM ibr the •ake of forage 
tiid plonder, and bj that meens eecaped the 
dtiMter of the Ute fight, npon hearing of the 
defoet of their coontiynien, had repeieed the 
Rhine, retired into the territoriee of the Sicem- 
briu», end joined their foreee to thein. And 
npon Caeer'fleendingdepntiesto reqnire, that 
theee troope, which had preflomed to make 
war npon him and the Ganls, might be deliv- 
ered np, he had receiTed for anflwer : — " That 
the Rhine waa the bonndaiy of the Roman 
empire ; that if he thought it unjofltifiable in 
the Oermanfl to paafl OTcr into Gaol without 
hii leaTo, npon what pretence conld he claim 
anj power or authoritj bejond the Rhine V* 

XIY. But the Ubianfl, who alone of all the 
nationa bejond the Rhine had aent ambaafla- 
don to CBflar, entered into an alliance with 
him, and given him hofltagefl, eamefltlj en- 
treated him to come over to their afliifltance, 
thej being ^tj hard preefled bj the Suerianfl : 
Or, if the affiurfl of the commonwealth would 
not allow of his being there in peraon, that he 
would onlj order his armj to croafl the Rhine, 
which would both be flufficient for their preeent 
flupport, and alao aecure them for the time to 
come. Because such wa« the reputation and 
opinion conceiTod of a Roman armj, OTen 
amongst the remote German nationa, from 
their dofeating Ariovistufl, and the succeflfl of 
the last battle, that their friendship and name 
would alone be a Bufficient defence. Thej 
promised liliewifle a g^reat nnmber of ahipe for 
the transporting of the armj." 

XV. Ceflar, for all theee reaflons above- 
mentioned, determined to croafl the Rhine. 
But to make uae of sbipping appeared to him 
neither safe, nor luitable to the dignitj of the 
Roman name. Wberefore, although he under- 
fltood that the making of a bridge would be 
attended with verj great difficulties, on ao- 
count of the breadth, depdi, and rapiditj of 
the river, jet was he of opinion, that in thia 
manner alone ought he to carrj over tiifl armj, 
or laj aside the dofltgn altogether. The form 
therefore and contrivance of ■ the bridge wa« 
thofl : — two beamfl, each a foot and a half thick, 
flharpened a Uttle toward the lower end, and of 
a length proportioned to the depth of the river, 
were joined together at the diatance of about 
two feet Tbeae were ennk into the river bj 
enginee, and aflerwardfl stronglj driven with 
numnerfl. not perpeiidieiilarijt bot incliiMd ao- 



cording to the direetion of tho etream. Di- 
rtctlj oppoflite to theoe, at the diatance of for^ 
feet lower down, we? piaced two other beamfl 
joined together like the former, but aloping 
againat the current of the river. Theae fltakes 
were kept firm bj a large beam, extended from 
one to the other, and which being two feet in 
thickneflfl, ezactlj fiUed the interral of the 
two fltakea, and waa atrongl j faatened at either 
end with iron naila, flo contrived, that the rio- 
lence of the atream aerved onlj to bind the 
work faater together. Thie being continned 
through the whole breadth of the river, he or- 
dered plnnkfl to be laid acroafl, which for the 
greater oonvenience of paadng, were further 
covered with hurdlefl. Towardfl the lower part 
of the fltream other fltakes were eunk in the 
form of buttreflflofl, which flupported the bridge 
againfltthe violence of the current ; and above, 
at flome difltance, there were others ; that if 
trunkfl of treee or veeflelfl should be eent down 
the river bj the enemj, to defltroj the worfc, 
the flhock might be broken bj these defencee, 
and the bridge therebj aecured from damage. 
J^L The bridge being finiBhed within ten 
da/fl from the time thej began to fetch tho 
materials, CMar led over his armj ; and leav- 
ing a fltrong guard on each side of the river, 
marched directlj into the territories of tha 
SicambrL Meantime ambaflsadors arriving 
from fleyeral fltatefl to deeire peace, and conrt 
hifl alliance, he give them a verj favourable 
reception, and appointed them to aend hoet- 
agea. The Sicambri, when thej nnderatood 
that the bridge waa begun, bj advice of tha 
Usipetefl and Tenchtheri, who had taken shel- 
ter among them, resolved upon a retreat, and 
having abandoned their territoriea, and carried 
off all their efiecta, withdrew into the neigh- 
bouring woodfl and deeerts. 

XVn. Cvsar, afier a short ataj in their 
countrj, having bumed all their houflee and 
villages, and cut down their com, marched 
into the territoriee of the Ubiane. As he hadi 
promised these kflt hifl aaiifltance against tha- 
attemptfl of the Soevianfl, he nnderstood from' 
them that the Snevians, being mformed by 
their spiee, of the bridge built upon tbe Rhine, 
had, according to their cnstom, called a cotto- 
cil, and despatched ordere into all parta fiir 
the people to forsake their towna, and convej 
their wivee, children, and eflecta into the 
woodfl, oommanding, at the nme time, that all 
•nch afl wero ahle to bear anni flhould mMl* 
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it the pUiee of genenl rendecTouf, wldeli thej 
ktd appointed towardt the middle of the 
eotmtiy, resolving there to wut the arriTtl of 
ttnd Romanf, and glTe them battle. Ceaar, 
npon thia intelligence, having aecompliahed all 
he intended in carrying hia army OTer the 
Rhine, by spreafing a uniTeml terror among 
the Germana, taklng Tengeance of the Stcam- 
hti, and setting the Ubiana at liberty, after a 
■tay 3f only eighteen daya beyond the Rhine, 
ihinCng he had doneenough both for his own 
repntation and the aerrice of the republic» 
led back his army into Oanl, and broke the 
bridge. 

Xyin. Though but a amall part of the 
cnmmer now remained, for in thoae regions, 
Gaul, stretching veiy moch to the north, the 
winters begin early, Ceaar, neTertheless, re- 
•oWed to pass over into Britain, haring cer- 
tain intelligence, that in all hb wara with the 
Ckulfl, the enemiea of the commonweahh had 
erer receiTed assiatance from thence. He in- 
deed foreaaw, that the Beason of the year woold 
not permit him to finiah the war ; yet he thought 
it would be of no Bmall advantage, if he should 
but take a view of the island, leam the nature 
of ihe inhabitants, and acquaint himself with 
the coast, harbourB, and landing-places, to all 
which the Gauls were perfect strangers : for 
alraost none but merchants resort to that island, 
nor have even any knowledge of the country 
except the sea coast, and the parts opposite to 
Gaul. Having therefore called together the 
merchants from all parts, they could neither 
inform him of the largeness of the island^nor 
what or how powerful the nations were that 
inhabited it, nor of their customs, art of war, 
or the harbours fit to receive large ships. For 
theae reasons, before he embarked himself, he 
thought proper to send C. Volusenus with a 
galley, to get some knowledge of these things, 
eommanding him, as soon as he had informed 
himself in what he wanted to know, to retum 
with all expedition. He himself marched with 
hia whole army into the territories of the Mo- 
rini, because thence was the nearest paasage 
into Britain. Here he Ordered a great many 
•hipa from the neighbouring ports to attend 
liim, tfnd the fleet he had made uae of the year 
before in the Yenetian war. 

XIX. Meanwhile the.Britons, having notice 
ef his design, by the merchanta that resorted to 
tfaeir island, ambassadora firom many of their 
irtitea came %^ Casar, wi^ an olbr of hoaCt- 



gea , and eobmMon to the g B t h ority of 1k» 
people of Rome. To theae he gtiw m fcToon^ 
ble andienee, cnd «zhorted them to eo miiw e 
in the aame miiid, eent them back into tfieir 
own countiy. Aloag with them he deq»atelied 
Comius, whom he liad eooatitated kingef tiid 
Atrebatiana, a man in whoee virtue, wiedom, 
and fidelity he greatly confided, and whoee 
authority in the island was very eonaidenble. 
To him he gave it in charge, to viaitaa many 
states as he could, and persuade them to enter 
into an alliance with the Romans, letting them 
know at the same time that Cesar designed aa 
aoon aa possible to come over in person to their 
island. Volusenus having taken a viaw of the 
countiy, as far as was possible for one who had 
resolved not to quit lus ship, or trust himself 
in the hands of the bariwrians, retumed on the 
fifth day and acquainted Casar with his die- 
coveries. 

XX. While Cesar continued in thoae parti» 
for the sake of getting ready hxs fleet, deputiee 
arrived from almost all the cantona of tlie 
Morini, to exouae their late war vrith the 
people of Rome, as proceeding wholly from a 
national fierceness, and their ignorance of the 
Roman customs, promising likewise an entire 
submission for the future. This fell out veiy 
opportunely for Cssar, who waa unwilling 
to leave any enemies behind him, nor would 
the season of the year have even allowed him 
to engage in a war ; besides, he judged it by no 
means proper so far to entangle himself in 
these trivial afiairs, as to be obliged to post- 
pone the expedition into Britain. He there- 
fore ordered them to send him a great number 
of hostag^, and upon their being delivered, 
received them into his alliance. Having got 
together about eighty transports, which lie 
thought would be sufBcient for the canying 
over two legions,he distributed the galleys he 
had over and above to the questor, lieutenante, 
and ofiicers of the cavahry. There wer^, be- 
sides, eighteen transports detained by contraiy 
winds at a port about eight miles ofl^ which he 
appointed to carry over the eavalry. The rest 
of the army, under the command of Q. Tituri- 
us Sabinus, and L. Aranculeius Cotta, were 
sent against the Menapiana, and thooe cantona 
of the Morini which had not sobmitted. P. 
Sulpidns Rnfhs had the charge of the harbour 
where he embariMd, vrith a strong garrison to 
maintain it 

XXL Thingi being in 
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and Um wind qpringing «p fiur, he weighed 
•nchor abont ooe in the nicnrningy ordeiing the 
ceTalfj to embaik at the other port, and ibl- 
low him* Bat aa theie «den were es^cnted 
but slowly, he himielf, ahoat ten In the mom- 
ing, reacbed the eoaat of Britain, where he 
•aw all the cli£b coTesed with the enemy*! 
(brcei. The natore of the place was .soch, 
(hat the eea being bounded by steep moun- 
taini, the enemy mighteaai^ launch their ja- 
velina upon ns from aboTC. Not thinking thia 
iherefore a convenient landing-place, he re- 
iolved to lie by till three in the afiemoon, and 
wait the arrival of the reet of hia fleet. Mean- 
whilei having called the Ueatenanta and mili- 
tary tribunea together, he informed them of 
what he had ieamed from yoluwous, inatructed 
them in the part they were to act, and par- 
ticularly exhorted them to do every thing with 
readinesa, and at a signal given agreeable to 
the rulee of railitary discipUne, which in sea 
afiairs eepecially required expedition and des- 
patch, because of all others the most changea- 
ble and uncertain. Having dismissed thero, 
and finding both the wind and tide favourable, 
he made the signal for weigbing anchor, and 
after sailing about eight milee farther stopped 
over against a plain and open shore. 

XXIL But the barbarians perceiving our 
design, sent their cavalry and chariots before, 
which they firequently make use of in battle, 
and foUowing with the rest of their forces, en- 
deavoured to oppose our landing : and indeed 
we iband the difficulty very great on many ao- 
coants ; for our ships being large, required a 
great depth of water ; and the soldiers, who 
were wholly unacquainted with the places, and 
had their hands embarrassed and loaden with 
a'weight of armour, were at the same time to 
leap from the ships, stand breast high amidst 
the waves, and enoounter the enemy, while 
they, fighting upon diy ground, or advancing 
only a little way into the water, having the 
free use of ail their limbs, and in places which 
they perfoctly knew, conld boldly cast their 
darts, and spur on their horses, well inared to 
that kind of service. All theee circomslances 
eerving to spread a lerror among our men, 
who were whoUy strangers to this way uf 
fighting, they pushed not the enemy with the 
eame vigour and spirit aa was asoil for theB in 
oombats opon dry groand. 

ZXUL Casar observing this^ oidered eome 
giUeys^ a kind of ahippiof laoi cnminan with 



the barbariana, and mora easily goveraed and 
putin motioo, to advance a little fron tbe 
transporta towards the ahore, in order to set 
opon the enemy in flank, and by means of 
their engines, sUngs, and arrows, drive them to 
some distanoe. This proved of considerable 
aervioe to oor men, for what with the sarpriae 
occasioned by the make of our galleys, the 
motioo of oor oars, and the playing of thc en- 
ginesy the enemy were foreed to halt, and in a 
little time began to giye back. But our men 
still demurring to leap into the sea, chiefly be- 
cause of the depth of the water in those parts ; 
the standard-b«uer of the tenth legion, having 
first invoked the gods for success, cried oot 
alood : *< FoUow me, fellow-soldierB, onlessyoo 
wiU betray the Roman eagle into the hands of 
the enemy ; for my part, I am reeolved to die- 
charge my duty to Cesar and the common- 
wealth." Upon this he jumped into the sea, 
and advanced with the eagle against the ene- 
my : whereat, oor meo ezhorting one anolher 
to prevent so signal a disgrace, all that were 
in Uie ship foUowed him, which being per- 
ceived by thoee in the nearest vessels, they 
also did the like, and boldly approached the 
enemy. 

XXIV. Thebattle was obstinate on both 
sides ; but our men, as being neither able to 
keep their ranks, nor get firm footing, nor fol- 
low their respective standards, because leap- 
ing promiscuously from their ships, every one 
joined the first ensign he met, were thereby 
thrown into great confusion. The enemy,on 
the otherhaad,beingweU acquainted with the 
shallows, when they saw onr men advancing 
singly from the ships, spurred on their horses, 
and attacked them in that perplezity. In one 
pUce great numbers woold gather ronnd a 
handful of the Romana ; others faUing upon 
them in flank, galled them mightUy with their 
darts, which Casar obaerving, ordered sone 
small boats to be manned, and ply aboot with 
recruits. By this means the forsmost raoks of 
oor men having got firm footing, were foUowed 
by aU the rest, when foUing opon the eoemy 
briskly, they were sooo pot to the root Bot 
as the cavalry were not yet arrived, we eoold 
not poisoe or advanee &r into the islaod, 
which was the ooly thing wanting to render 
thevictory eoaiplete. 

ZXV. The enemy beiog thoa vaoqaisbed 
in battle, no sooner got together after their 
drfaot, thoB they deipatcfaod ambossttkra to 
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CMmr to ■ue Ibr peaea, offiMriiig hofttgw, tnd 
•Q «ntire f abmiMton to hif commuidf. Aiong 
with thafe tmbeflfadon ceme Cominf, the 
Atrebftian, whom CMer, ff we haTO lelated 
aboTe, had aent before him into Britain. The 
nadTefl feized him aa foon tf he landed, and 
thoQgh he WM charged with a commiffion 
from Cefar, threw him into irona. Bat apon 
their late defeat, they thoaght proper to aend 
him back, throwing the bUme of what had 
happened upon the maititade, and begged of 
(/oaar to excaae a &alt prooeeding firom ig^ 
norance. Csflar, after fome comphuntf of 
their behaTioar, in that having of their own 
accord aent ambaffadora to the continent to 
f ae for peace, they had yet witbcat any rea- 
f on begun a war againat him, told them at last 
he would forgive their faalt, and ordered them 
to flend a certain number of hoftagea. Part 
were sent immediately, and the reflt, aa living 
at flome distance, they promifed to deliver in 
a few dayfl. Meantime thaj dlfbanded tbeir 
tioope, and the eeveral chiefii came to Csaar^fl 
camp, to manage their own concema, and 
thofle of the fltatea to which they belonged. 

XXVr. A peace being tbuf concluded four 
dayfl after Cesar^fl arrival in Britain, the eigh- 
teen tranflportfl appointed to carry the cavalry, 
of whom we have spoken above, put to aea 
with a gentle gale. But wben they had ao 
near approached the coast a« to be even with- 
in view of the camp, so violent a atorm all on 
a fludden arose, that being unable to hold on 
their course, some were obliged to return to 
the port whence they flet out, and othera 
driven to the lower end of the ialand, wefltward, 
not without great danger ; there they cast an- 
chor, but the wavea riaing very high, so aa 
to fiU the flhipfl with water, they were again in 
the night oblig^d to atand oot to aea, and make 
for the continent of GauL That very night 
it happened to be fuU moon, whan Uio tddea 
npon the sea coast alwaya rise higheft, a thing 
at that time whoUy unknown to the Romans. 
Thufl at the one and the same time, the gal- 
4eyfl which Ccflar made nae of to tranaport hb 
men, and which he had ordered to be drawn 
ap on the atrand, were fiUed with the tide, and 
the tempeat fell furiooflly npon the transporta 
that lay at anchor in the road : nor waa it pos- 
fible for our men to attempt any thing for their 
preaervation. Many of the a hipf being daahed 
lo piecea, and the reat having ioa t their an- 
ehan tacUey tnd rigging, which rtndered 



them altogether anfit for aailing, a geneim! eoii> 
ftemation apread iteelf throagh the camp^for 
there were no other fhipf to carry back the 
troops, nor any materiala to repelr theae that 
had been disabled by the tempeat And aa it 
had been aU along CMar^f defign to winter 
in Gaul, he was wholly withoat oom to aob- 
flbt the troope in those parte. • 

XXVII, AU thif being known to the Bri- 
tifh cbie&, who aAer the battle had repaired 
to C»flar'fl camp, to perform the conditione of 
the treaty, they began to hold conferences 
among themflelvefiand aa they plainly aaw 
that the Romana were defltitute both of caval^ 
ry, flhipping, and cora, and eaaily jndged, from 
the flmallneflfl of the camp, that the number of 
their troopa waa but inconsiderable ; in which 
notion they were the more confirmed, becaufle 
Ccsar having brought over the legiona with- 
out baggage, had occaaion to incloae bnt a 
flmall spot of ground ; they thought thif a 
convenient opportunity for taking ap armf, 
and, by intercepting the Roman convoya, to 
protract the afiair tiU winter ; being confidently 
persuaded, that by defeating these troops, or 
cutting oflftheir retura, they should efiectually 
put a stop to aU future attempts upon Britain. 
Having therefore entered into a joint confede- 
racy, they by degrees left the camp, and be* 
gan to draw the islanders together : but Ccsar, 
though he was not yet apprized of their de- 
sign, yet guessing in part at their intentions, 
by the disaster which had befallen his fieet, 
and the delays formed in relation to the hos- 
tages, determined to provide against all events. 
He therefore had cora daily brought into his 
camp, and ordered the timber of the ships that 
had been most damaged to be made use of in 
repairing the rest, sending to Gaul for what 
other materials he wanted. As the soldiers 
were indefatigable in this service, his fieet waa 
floon in a condition to sail, having lost only 
twelve ahipfl. 

XXVIII. During thefle tranflactions, the 
seventh legion being sent out to forage, ac- 
cording to custom, as part were employed in 
cutting down the corn, and part in carrying it 
to the camp, without suspicion of attack, news 
were broaght to Cesar, that a greater cloud 
of dust than ordinary was seen on that side 
where the legion was. Cesar,8apecting how 
matters went, marched with the cohorts that 
were upon guard, ordering two others to suc- 
ceed in their room, and aU the flokliera in the 
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etmp to tnii and^olloW bim m loon m poM^ 
bk. When he wm •dTaneed e little wey firom 
the cemp, he mw hie men OTerpowered bj 
the enemy» and with graet difficalty able to 
■QBtein the fight, beinf driTen into e fmell 
eomptM, and ezpoeed on OTeiy ude to the 
darte of their ■dTenariea. For m the harrMt 
WM gathered in OTery where elM, and only 
one field left, the enemy, aiuipecting that oor 
men wonld come thither to forage, had hid 
themaelTM during the night in the woods, 
and waiting tiU oor men had quitted their arma, 
and diaperaed themaelTM to fall a rMping, they 
•oddenly attacked them, kiiled aome, pat the 
TMt into diaorder, and began to anrroand them 
with their horMa and chariota. 

XXIX. Their way of fighting with their 
chariota ia thia : firat, they driTC their chariota 
on all aidea, and throw their darts, inaomach, 
that by the Tery terror of the honeto, and noiM 
of the whMla, they often break the ranki of 
the enemj. When they haTe forced their 
way into the midat of the caTalry, they quit 
their chariota, and fight on foot : meantime 
the drivera retire a little from tbe combat, 
and place themMlTM in aach a manner at 
to laToar the retreat of their coontrymen, 
ahoald they be overpowered by the enemy. 
Thna in action they perform the part botb of 
nimble horMmen, and atable infantry ; and by 
continaal ezerdM and om bave arriTed at 
that ezpertneaa, that in the moat ateep and 
difficnlt placM they can atop their hoiBM apon 
a fnll atretch, tom them wbich way Uiey 
pleaM, nm along the pole, reet on the bameaa, 
and throw themMlTM back into their chariota 
with incredible dezterity. 

XXX, Oar men being aatonuhed and con- 
foanded with thia new way of fighting, CeMr 
came Tery timely to their relief ; for upon hii 
approach the enemy made a atand, and the 
Romana began to recoTer from their fMr. 
Thia Mtiified CsMr for the proMnt, who not 
thinking it a proper aeaMn to proToke the en- 
emy, and bring on a general engagement, 
atood facing them for Mme time, and then led 
back the legiona to the camp. The continual 
raina that IbUowed for Mme daya after, both 
kept the Romana within their intrencbmenta, 
and withheld the enemy from attacking ua. 
Meantime the Britona despatched meaMugera 
into all parta, to make known to their coun- 
tryn^ the amaU number of the Roman troopa, 
a&d the fiiTOiirable opportonity they had of 



making immeoM tfpcSkf and fireeing their • 
try for ever from aU future invaabna, by atom- 
ing the enemy'a camp. Haring by thia meana 
got together a great body of infantry and ctT* 
alry, they drew towarda our intrenchmenta. 

ZZXI. Caaar, though he forcMW thaf 
the enemy, if bMten, would in the Mme man- 
ner m before OMape the danger by flight ; yet 
having got about thirty horM, whom Comina, 
the Atrebatian, had brooght oTer with him 
from Oaul, he drew up the legions in order 
of battle before the camp ; and falUng upon the 
Britona, who were not able to soitain the 
shock of oor men, aoon pot them to fUght 
The Romans purauing them m long m their 
atrength would permit, made a terrible alaugh- 
ter, and Mtting fire to their houaM and Til- 
lagM a great way roond, retomed to the 
camp. 

XXXII. The Mme day ambaMadors camo 
from the enenQf to Cesar, to sue for pMce 
Casar donbled the number of hMtagM he had 
before impoaed upon them, and ordered them 
to be Mnt OTor to him into Gaul, becauM the 
equinoz coming on, and hia ■hips being iMky, 
he thougbt it not pradent to put off his retum 
tiU winter. A fair wind offering, he Mt saU 
a Uttle after midnight, and arrived Mfe in OauL 
Two of bis transports not being able to reach 
the Mme port with the rMt, were driven into 
a baTen a UtUe lower in the country. 

XXXIII. In thoM two TeeMls were aboot 
tlirM hondred Mldiers, who bsTing landed, 
and being opon their march to the camp, the 
Morini, who had sobmitted to CsMr upon liia 
setting oot for Britain, drawn by the hopM of 
plonder, sorroonded them at first with only a 
few men, and ordered them to lay down their 
arma onder pain of being pot to the sword« 
Bot they, cMting themMlves into an orb, atood 
opon their defeoM, when all on a sodden siz 
tboosand more of the enemy appMred, roneed 
by the noiM of the combatants. Casar haring 
notiM of what paaaed, aent aU his Mvalry to 
the assistanM of the Romana : meanwhUe oor 
men withsf ood aU the attacks of the enemy, 
and braTely maintained the fight for upwaida 
of siz hours, having alain grMt numbera of the 
Morini, whUe on their side only a fisw wera 
woonded ; bot no aooner did oor MTaby ap- 
pear, than the enemy, throwing down thdr 
arma, betook themMlTM to iUght, and weM 
almost all slain in the porsoit 

XXXIV. The day afWr, Cbaar aaiil T 
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LiAieirai widi the fogknw letiiflied ovl of 
fiiteiii, •gamflt tiio rob^oiifl Moriiii, who 
bflbiy depfriTed, bj the dioiight, of the benefit 
of dieir outfihei, whioh hiid ser?ed them for 
dielter the year before, tlmoit ell fell into Us 
power. Meantiine, Q. Titiirios, end L. Cotte, 
wbohad been lent egeinit the Menapimnf, 
hsHng leid waete their territoriee with fire 
and fwotd, and pliuidetod their 



retnmed to Caaar, not being able to coino«p 
with theJICenapiahs themeehoa, who had ro- 
tired into impenetraUe ibresta. Otar qnar» 
teredallhistioopsaniongtheBelgknsk Onlf 
two of the British etalee sent hoatages into 
Ganl, the rest neglecting to perfora tho oob* 
ditionsofthe treatjr. ^«r tfaese sneMassos 
thanksgiring of tweiify diQri wes doeMd bf 
the ftnattti 
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THE AS6UMENT. 

I. Obw» ItSTinK orden whh hii Ueutanaiita In Gaul to bulld a flaet, lete oot for Ital j asd nijrlcam, where he 
jMte e etop to the lnciinlone of the Plniet».-4L Retomiiig thence into Oeul, he merchea egainet the TreTirl, 
and quiete the dlatnrbancee inthat proTince.— TY. Dumnorix withdrawing from ihe Roman camp with the 
Adnan cavalrj, ie pureued and elain.— YII. CMar paeeee over into Britain.— YIIL And forcee the enenBj 
from the woode in which they had talcen riielter.— EC. But underetandlng that hle fleet had suflbred greatlj 
hj a ■torm, he quite ihe purautt of the Brltona^ repaira hia fleet, fortlfiea lUa camp, and then retuma againat 
the enemj.— X. A deecription of Britain, and ita inhebltanta.— ZL Cseaar defeatathe Britone in Yarloua en- 
eountera.— XIV. Faaaeathe Tliamea.— ZIX. Retuma into Oaul.— XZ. And becauae of the great acarcitj of 
eom, dlatriboftea hia legiona among the aeTeral atatea.— XXL Taagetlua alain among the Camutea.— XXH. 
Ambioriz and Cailndcua exctte aoTeral atatea to revolt.- XITTT. Ambiorix bj an artfiil apeech peranadea 
Titurlua to quit liia camp, and attaclcing him in hla march, cuta hlm oflTwlth hla whole par^.— XXX. Being 
afterwarda joined bj the Nerrlana, he lalla upon Cicero'a camp.— XXXV. The noble emulatlon of Pulflo 
and Varenua.— XXXyn. C«aar marchea to Cicero*a rellefl— XLL The Oaula qult tlie eiege, and advance 
to meet hinu-^XLIL Cmnr deftata them In battle.r-XLIV. And, to prevent thelr contlnual revolta, reaolirea 
topaaa the winter In GanL^XLY. The Senonea, Treviri, and other atatea, bear the Roman jolce with im- 
pallencew— XLYIL Indutiomarua attacka LaUenua^a camp.— XUX But being alain in the attempt, the Ganla 
■epantei and tnnqidlUtj li In a great meafnre reitored. 
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BOOK V. 



L Iir the consalihip of Luciai Domitiai, and 
Appioi ClaudiuB, Cesar leaving his winter 
qoaiten to go into Italy, aa waa hia jearly cut- 
tom, gave orden to hu lieutenants, who had 
the charge of the legiona, to baild aa many 
shipa aa poiBible during the winter, and to re- 
pair auch aa were old. He prescribed the 
form and manner of building, ordering them 
to be aomewhat lower than waa uiual in the 
Mediterranean, for the convenience of em- 
barking and landing hia men, which he Judged 
the more necessary, aa he had obaerved, that 
bj reason of the frequent retums of the tide, 
there waa less depth of water upon tbe British 
coast. He likewiae commanded them to be 
built broader than ordinary, that they might 
receiTe the greater number of horsee and car- 
riages, and to be contrived for lightness and 
ezpedition, to which the lowness of their decks 
greatlj contributed. He sent to dpain for the 
materials necetsary in building and eqoipping 
them ; and having finished the diet of Cisal- 
pfaie Graul, set out for Illjricum, upon advice, 
that the Piruste were Isjing waste the pro- 
Tlnce bj their incursions. When he arrived 
there, he ordered the* several states to fumish 
their contingents, and appointed a place of 
general rendezvous. The report of this no 
•ooner spread among the Piniste, than thej 
■ent ambassadors to inform him, that nothing 
had been done agalnst the province bj public 
aothoritj, and tbat thej were readj to make 
what satisfaction he required. Cttsar, pleased 
wlth their' siibmisaion, ordcred them to bring 
him hostaijges, and named the daj bj wldch 
ihej weze to be delivered, threatening them 
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with a fierce war in case of disobedienee. 
These being accordinglj brought bj the daj 
prefixed, he appointed arbitrators between the 
contending states, to estimate the damagea, 
and determino what reparation was to be 
made. 

II. Having despatched these afifairs, and 
held a general diet of the province, he retumed 
again into Cisalpine Gaul, and thence went to 
the armj. Upon his arrival, he vitited all the 
quarters of the legions, and found, that bj th« 
singular diligence of the soldiers, ^otwith- 
standing the greatest scarcitj of materials, no 
less than six hondred transports, tuch as w« 
have described above, and twentj-eight gal- 
lejs, were in such forwardness, tbat in a few 
dajs thej would be readj to be launched. 
Having praised hu soldiers, and those whom 
he had set over the works, he gave them what 
furtber instmctions he thought necessarj, and 
ordered the whole fleet to rendezvoas at port 
Itias, whence he knew laj the most commo» 
dious passage to Britain, it being there not above 
thirtj miles distant from the continent. Leav- 
ing what soldiers he thought necessarj for thls 
purpose, he advanced at the head of four le- 
gions, without baggage, and eight hundred 
horse, into the countrj of the Treviri, because 
thej neither appeared at the general diets of 
Gaul, nor submitted to the orders of the com- 
monwealth ; and were, besides, reported to be 
soliciting the Germans bejond the Rhine. 

in. This sUte is bj far the most powerfb! 
of alh Gaul in horse ; thej have Kkewiae a 
terj 8tn>ng and nvmerous infkntij ; and as we 
have before observed, bordered upon the 
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Rhine. Two ot theii princtpal men, Indutio- 
mtrnf and Cingetorix, were at tbis time con- 
petitors for the f upreme authority. Cingeto- 
rix, af foon af he heard of the arriTal of Cea ar 
and the legiona, came to him, and asaared him, 
that he and all hif party would continue firm 
to their duty, and never abandon the intereet 
of the Romanf : at tbe eame ttme, he informed 
him of all tbat had paffed araong tbe Treviri. 
But Indutiomaruf drawing together great 
numberf of bora e and foot, and eecuring f ucb 
af were unable to bear anpf, in the foreft of 
Arden, wbich extendf from the Rhine quite 
acroff the country of Trevea, to the terri- 
torief of the Rhemi^TeeoIved to try tbe for- 
tune of war. But foon afler,af feveral of the 
leading men of the f tate, partly out of attach- 
ment to Cingetorix, partly terrified by the ap- 
proach of the Roman army, came to Cesar to 
foiicit in their own bebalf, aince tbey found 
themeelvef incapable of efTectually eerving 
their country, Indutiomaruf fearing a uni- 
Terfal defection, fent likewife ambaffadorf to 
him to acquaint him, ** That he had chofen to 
■tay at home, and forbear coming to the Ro- 
man camp, with no other view but to keep the 
ftate in itf duty, leet, in tbe abeence of the no- 
bility, the people migbt bave been drawn in- 
to forae raa h f tep : that the whole country waf 
now at hif coramand, and he ready, with Ce- 
■ar'f permiffion, to attend him in pereon, and 
put hif own concernf , af well af thofe of the 
atate, under hif protection." Thougb Csear 
well underf tood the reaaon of hif preeent f ub- 
miffion, and by what confiderationf he had 
been deterred from the proeecution of hif firf t 
defign, yet unwilling to wafte the whole fum- 
mer in the country of Trevee , when every tbing 
waa in readinesf for hif expedition into Britain, 
he ordered Indutiomaruf to attend bim witb two 
hundred hoftagee. Theee being accordingly 
brought, and among them the fon, and all tbe 
neareat relatione of Indutiomarua, whom he 
had apecified by name, Csaar encouraged and 
•zhorted him to continue firm in hif duty. 
Nevertheleffl, af fembling all the principal men 
of Trevea, he reconciled them one after ano- 
tlier to Cingetorix, aa well on account of hif 
■ingnlar merit, aa becaufe he thought it of the 
greateft importance to eatabliah thoronghly 
Ch* aathority of a man, of whoee ateady and in- 
Tiolable attaehment he had aach convincing 
^rool. Indatiomanii highly reaented thia pro- 



ceeding, which tended fo mach to the dimimi- 
tion of bif power ; and ae he had all along 
been an enemy to the Romana, thia new af- 
front provoked him f till more. 

IV. Thefe afiairf being aettled, Csfar ar- 
rived with hif legione at the port of Itioa. 
There he found, that about forty of hif fhipa, 
built in the country of the Belgiane, having 
been attacked by a ftorm, and diaabled from 
continuing their voyage, had been obliged to 
put back. The reft were all equipped and 
rigged, ready to obey the firet fignal. AU the 
cavalry of Gaul, about four tboufand in num- 
ber, and the primo nobility of the feveral ftatea , 
met bim likewiee, by order, at thif place. Hia 
def ign waa , to leave only a few of theee noblea 
behind him in Gaul, on wboee fidelity he could 
rely, and to take the reft with him to Britain 
af hoftagef , tbe better to prevent any commo» 
tionf during hif abfence. 

V. Dumnorix, the JBduan, of whom we 
have f poken above, waf one of tbofe that al- 
tended him on tbif occafion. Him in parti- 
cular be reeolved to carry along with him» •■ 
be knew him to be a lover of noveltiee, ambi- 
tiouf , enterprifing, and of great intereet and 
authority among the GauU. Befidee all thiiy 
he had publicly aaid in an affembly of tlio 
iEduanf, that Cefar had invjBfted him with 
the fovereignty of their ftate ; which reaolo- 
tion, tbougb by no meane pleaaing to tlio 
iEduanf, they yet durft not fend ambafaadorB 
to Cefar, eitber to oppoae or get reverfed; 
nor waf Csf ar otberwiee informed of the mat> 
ter, but by thoee whom he had placed aboat 
Dumnorix, to have an eye over hif conduct. 
Dumnorix, at firft, eameatly petitioned to be 
\pX\. in Gaul, fometimee pretending he was 
unufed to f ailing, and afraid of tbe eea, eome- 
tiraef urging religiouf engagementa, wbich re- 
quired him to f tay at home. But finding all 
bif endeavoura to no purpoee, he began to so- 
licit the chieff of the GauU , dif courfing them 
apart, and advif ing them not to leave tbe con- 
tinent. Tbe more to awaken their feara, ho 
told them : « Tbat Csfar had hif particalar 
reafonf for carrying with him all the nobility 
of Gaul; becauee not daring to deapatch 
them in their own conntry, he waa in hopea 
of finding a favourable opportnnity to ezecoto 
hia cruel parpofe in Britain." He thereforo 
ezhorted them to join in a mntnal aHianci^ 
and obligo themaelTe^ by a eoleffln ottl^ to 
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pvrtiM with eommoii confent ittch measunc 
M tliOQld appetr neceistry Ibr the presenrep 
tion of GaoL 

YI. Thottgh Caear wae fuUy informed of 
tbeee practicee, yet in coneideration of his 
singuUr regard for tbe ^duana, he contented 
himaelf with endeavouring to check and tra- 
▼erae hia deeigna, determined, notwithstand- 
ing,to continue inflexible, and at all haxards 
prevent any misfortune to himself and the 
commonwealth, from a spirit, which he found 
every dsj growing more fisrdy and intrepid. 
Being therefore detained in tbis place ai>out 
five and twenty days, during which tbe north- 
west wind, vcry common on thst coast, bin- 
dered him from sailing, he studied by the 
ways of gentleness and persuasion, to keep 
Dumnorix in bis duty, without neglecting 
however to watch all his motions. At last, 
tbe wind springing up fair, he ordered the 
hoTse aod foot to embark. As this uni- 
▼ersally engaged the attention of tbe camp, 
Dumnorix unknown to Cesar, drew off the 
iBduan cavalry, and began his marcb home- 
ward. Cesar being informed of it, imme- 
diately put a stop to tbe embsrkation, and 
postponing every otber consideration, ordered 
out a strong party of horse to pursue and bring 
him back. If he made resistance, or refused 
to obey, they hsd orders to kill him ; for he 
judged, that a man who sligbted his personal 
authority, would not pay any great regard to 
his commands in his absence. When they 
had overtaken him, he refused to retum, and 
defending himself sword in hand, implored 
the assistance of his foUowers, oflen csUing 
out, that he waa free, and the subject of a free 
Btate. The Romans, according to tbe orders they 
had reccived, surrounded and slew him, upon 
which all the JBduan cavalry retumed to Cssar. 

YII. This sffair concluded, and Labienus 
being lefl in Gaul with tbree legions, and 
two thonsaiMl horse to defend tbe port, pro- 
▼ide com, have an eye npon the transacdons 
of the continent, and take measures sccord- 
ingly, Cssar weighed anchor about sun-set 
with ^ye legions, and the same number of 
horse he had left with Labienus, and advanc- 
ing with a gentle south wind, continued his 
eonrse till midnight, when he found himself 
becahned ; bnt the tide still driving him on, 
at day-break he saw Britain on his left 
When again following the retnm of the tide, 
he rowe^. with all his might, to reach that 



part of the island which he had marked out 
the summer before, as most convenient flra 
landing ; and on this occasion the diligence of 
the soldiers cannot be enough commendedi 
who, labouring incessantly on the oar, urged 
the transports and ships of burden so swiftly, 
that they equalled the course of the galloys. 
The whole fleet reached the coast of Britain 
about noon ; nor did any enemy appear in 
view. But as Cssar afterwards understood 
from the prisoners, tbough a great army of 
Britons bsd repaired to the coast, yet terrified 
by the vast number of ships, which, together 
witb those of tbe Isst year's expedition, and 
such as hsd been fitted out by particular per- 
sons for their own use, amounted to upwarda 
of eight hundred, they retire^ bastily from 
the sbore, snd hid tbcmselves behind th« 
mountains. 

VIII. Cssar having landed his army, and 
chosen a proper place for his camp, as soon 
as he understood from the prisoners whero 
the enemy's forces Isy, leaving ten cohorta 
upon the coast, together witb tbree hundred 
borse, to gusrd tbe fleet, he set out abont 
midnight in quest of tbe enemy, being under 
tbe less concern for his ships, because be had 
left them at ancbor upon a smooth and open 
shore, under the cbargo of Q. Atrius. AfVer 
a march of twelve hours, during the nigbt, he 
came within sight of the enemy, who, having 
posted themselves behind s river, with their 
cavalry and chariots, sttacked us from the 
higber ground, in order to oppose our paa- 
sage ; but betng repubed by our horse, they. 
retrested towards the woods, into a placo 
strongly fenced both by nature and art, and 
wbich, in all probability, had been fortified 
before on occasion of some domestic war ; for 
all tbe avenuea were secured by strong bar- 
ricadoes of felled trees. They never sallted 
oot of the wood but in small parties, thinking 
it enough to defend the entrance against oui 
men. Bnt the soldiers of the seventh legion 
advancing under cover of tbeir shields, and 
having cast up a monnt, forced the intrench- 
ments with little loes, and obliged the enemy 
to abandon the wood. Caear forbid all jmr- 
anit, both because he was nnacquainted with 
the nature of the country, and the dny beinf 
hr spent, he reeolved to employ the rest of 
it in Ibrtifying the camp. 

IZ. Eariy the next moming he divided hb 
troope, both horae and foot, into three bodit% 
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•nd sent them oat in pamiit of the enemy. 
They were advaneed bot a Httle waj, and jmt 
come within sight of the rear of the Britons, 
when a party of horBO from Atriue came to 
Csiar, and informed him, ** That a dreadful 
■torm ariaing the night before, had fallen vio- 
lently apon the fieet, and driven almost all the 
■hipi aehore ; that neither anchors nor cables, 
nor ail the addrew of the marinera and pilots, 
had been able to reaut the fury of the tempeet, 
which had done unipeakable damage to the 
fleet, by reaeon of the ships running foul of 
one another." Cssar, upon this intelligence, 
recalle his legions and cavalry, commanding 
them to give over their pursuit. He hiinself 
returni to bia shipe, and finda every thing ac- 
cording to thfrreports and letters he had re- 
ceived, forty of them being entirely destroyed, 
and tho reat so damagecl) that they were hard- 
]y repairable. He therefore set all the carpen- 
ters of the army to work, and wrote for othera 
to Gaul, ordering Labienus at the same time, 
with the iegions under hii command, to build 
what shipt he could. He thought it likewise 
safeet, though a work of great labour and dif- 
ficulty, to draw all hit shipe on ehore, and in- 
elose them within the fortificationi of his camp. 
Ten dayi were ipent in the service, during 
which the soldiers had no intermission of fa- 
tigue, not even in the night. The ships being 
in this manner secured, and the camp strongly 
fortified, he left the same troops to guard it as 
before, and returned to the place where he had 
quitted the pursuit of the enemy. Upon his 
arrival he found the forces of the Britons con- 
tiderably increased. The chief command and 
administration of the war, was, by common 
consent, conferred upon Cassibelanus, whose 
territories were divided from the maritime 
■tates by the Thames, a river eighty miles dis- 
tant from the sea. This phnce had hitherto 
been engaged in almost continual wars with 
his neighbours ; but the terror of our arrival 
making the Britons unite among themselves, 
they introsted him with the whole conduct of 
the war. 

X. The inland parts of Britain are inhabit- 
ed by those, whom fame reports to be the na- 
tives of the soil. The sea coast is peopled 
with tbe Belgians, drawn thither by the love 
of war and plunder. These last, passing over 
from diflferent parts and aettling in the country, 
•till retain the namea of the several states 
whencethey are descended. The island isj 



well peopled, fall of hoaaee, bnilt dhm tlit 
manner of the Gaali, and aboondi in cattlt^ 
They use braa^ money, and iron rings ci • 
certain weighL Tbe provincee Temota finein 
the 8ea produce tin, and thoee apon the O QMt 
iron ; but the latter in no great qaantity. Their 
brass is all imported. All kinda of wood grow 
here the same as in Gaal, ezeept the fir Mid 
beech-tree. They think it anlawful to fiMd 
upon hares, pullets, or geeee ; yet they breed 
them np for their diversion and pleaaore. 
The climate ia more temperate than in Ganlt 
and the cold less intense. The iaiand u trian- 
gular, one of its sides facing Ganl. The 
tremity towards Kent, whence is the 
passage to Gaul, liea eastward: the other 
stretches south-west. This side extenda aboat 
five hundred miles. Another side looke U^ 
wards Spain, westward. Over against this 
lies Ireland, an ialand esteemed not above 
half as large as Britain, and separated froni 
it by an interval equal to that between Britain 
and Gaul. In this interval lies the isle ci 
Mona, besides several other leaeer islanda, of 
which some write, that in the time of the win- 
ter solstice, they have night for thirty daya to- 
gether. We could make out nothing of thia 
upon inquiry, only discovered by means of oar 
houi^glasses, tbat thc nights werc shorter thao 
in Gaul. The Icngth of this side is computed 
at seven hundred miles. The last side facea 
the north-east, and is fronted by no part of tbe 
continent, only towards one of its eztremitiea 
it seems to eye chiefly tho German coast. It 
is thought to extend in length abont etght 
hundred miles. Thus the wholo island takea 
in a circuit of two thousand miles. Thein- 
habitanU of Kent, which lies wholly on tke 
sea coast, are the most civilixed of all tfao 
Britons, and difler but little in their manner 
from the Gauls. The greater part of thoae 
within the country never sow their landa, bat 
live on flcsb and milk, and go clad in skina. 
All the Britons in general paint theraselTee 
with woad, which givea a Uaish cast to the 
skin, and makea them look dreadful in battle. 
They are long haired : and shave all the reet 
of the body except the head and upper lip. 
Ten or twelve of them live together, having 
their wives in common, especially brothera, 
or parents and children amongst themaelTee ; 
bot the issue is always ascribed to him who 
first espoused the mother. 
XI. The enemy's horse, supported by their 
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dMrioto» ▼igorontly charged our caTaliy on 
their march, yet we ererywhere had the better, 
•nd droTfe them to their own woods and hills ; 
Mit after making great slaaghter, Tentnring to 
eontinae the parauit too far, we lost lome men. 
Bome time after, lallying anexpectedly from 
the woods, and falling suddenly upon our 
men while employed in fortifying their camp, 
a aharp conflict ensued between them and the 
adTanced guard. Csaar aent two cohorts ta 
their aaaiatance, whom the Britons charging 
in aeparate parties, so turprised with their new 
manner of figbting, that they broke through, 
routed them, and returned without lose. Q. 
Laberiai Durus, a military tribune, was slain 
on this occasion ; but some fresh cohorts com- 
ing up, the Britons wero at last repulsed. 

XIL By tbis action whicb happened within 
▼iew of the camp, and of which the whole 
army were spectators, it evidently appeared, 
that our heavy armed legions, who could 
neither punue those that retired, nor dorat 
venture to foraake their standards, were by no 
means a fit match for such an enemy : nor 
could even tbe cavalry engage without great 
danger, it being usual for the Britons to coun- 
terfeit a retreat, until tbey had drewn tbem a 
considerable way from the legions, wben sud- 
denly quitting their cbariots, they charged 
them on foot, and by this unequal manner of 
fighting, made it alike dangerous to puraue or 
retire. Add to all tbis, that tbey never fought 
in a body, but in small parties, and with con- 
atderable intervals between. They had like- 
wiee their detachments so placed, as easily to 
protect tbeir flying troops, and send fresh sup- 
plies where needful. 

XIII. The next day they stationed them- 
selves among the bills, at a distsnce from our 
camp, and appeared only in small bodies, nor 
seemed so forward to skirmish with our cavalry 
as the day before. But about noon, Cesar 
orderir»g out three legions to forage, with all 
the cavalry, under the command of C. Tre- 
bonius, bis iieutenant, tbey fell suddenly upon 
the foragera on all sides, and even attacked the 
legtons and standards. Our men vigoroosly 
retuming the charge, repulsed them, and the 
cavalry finding themseives supported by the 
foot, continued the pursuit till they had utterly 
broken tbem ; inaomucb, tbat great numben 
being alain, they could neither find an oppor- 
tanity to rally, descend from tbeir chariots, or 
fikoe about to make resistance. After thu defeat 
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the aaxiliary troops, which had come in (rom 
ali parts, retumed eeverally to their own bomee ; 
nor did the enemy, from this time, appear any 
more agamst us with their whole forces. 

XIV. Casar perceiving their design, marched 
towards the Thames, to penetrate into the king^ 
dom of Caasibelanus. This river is fordable 
only in one place, and that not witbout great 
difficulty. When he arrived, he saw the enemy 
drawn up in great numbera on the otber side. 
Tbey bad likewise secared the banks witb sbarp 
stakes, and driven many of the same kind into 
tbe bottom of the river, yet so as to be coverod 
by the water. Casar having intelligence of tbis» 
from the prisonera and desertera, sent the caval- 
ry before, ordering tbe legions to follow close 
afier, which they did with so much expedition 
and briskness, though nothing but their beads 
were above tho water, that tbe enemy, unable 
to «ustain tbeir charge, quitted the banks, and 
betook tbemselves to fligbt. 

XV. Cassibelanus, as we have before inti- 
mated, finding bimselfunabletokeeptbe field, 
disbanded all bis other forces ; and retaining 
only four thousand chariots, watched our mo* 
tions, always keeping at some distanre from 
as, and sbeltering himself in woods and inac- 
cessible places, wbither be bad likewise made 
sucb of tbe inhabitants, with their cattle, retire, 
as lay upon our route: and if at any time our 
cavalry ventured upon a freer excuraion into 
the fields, to plunder and lay waste the country ; 
as he was perfectly acquainted witb all the 
roads and defiles, he would sally from the 
woods with some of tbe chariots, and fall upon 
our men, dispersed and in disorder. Tbeae 
fre#2uent alarms obliged us to be mucb upon 
our guard ; nor woold Cesar sufier tbe cavalry 
to remove to any diatance from the legions, or 
to pillage and destroy the oountry, unlesa 
where the foot was at hand to sustain them. 

XVI. Meantime the Trinobantes, one of tbe 
most powerful states in those parts, send am- 
bassadors to Cesar. Of this state was Man- 
dubratius, who had fled for protection to Cnsar 
in Gaul, that he might avoid the fate of hie 
father Imanuentius, whom Cassibelanus had 
pat to death. The ambassadora promised obe- 
dience and submission in tbe name of tbe pro- 
vince: and witbal entreated him to defend 
Mandubratius against tbe violence of Casai* 
belanus, and restore him to the government of 
their state. Cvsar ordered them to deliver 
forty hostagea, and fomiah hia army with eom ; 
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■ending back at the same time Mandubratius. 
They yielded to his demands without delay, 
■ent the appointed number of hostages, and 
sopplied him with com. 

XVII. The protection granted to the Trino- 
bantes, securing them from the insults of the 
ioldiers ; the Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancal- 
itesy Bibroci, and Cassi send ambassadors to 
Cssar, and submit. From them he had intelli- 
gence, that he was not far from the capital of 
Cassibelanus, which was situated amidst woods 
and marshes, and whither great numbers of 
men and cattle were retired. A town among 
the Britons is nothing more than a thick wood, 
fortified with a ditch and rampart, to serve as 
a place of retreat against the incursions of their 
enemies. Thither hc marched with his legions ; 
and though the placc appeared to be extremely 
strong, both by art and nature, he nevertheless 
resolved to attack it in two several quarters. 
The cncmy, aftcr a short stand, were obliged 
at last to give way, and retire by another part 
of the wood. Vast numbers of cattle were 
found in tho place ; and many of the Britons 
were either made prisoners, or lost their lives 
in the pursuit. 

XVIII. While these things passed beyond 
the Thames, Cossibelanus despatched messen- 
gers to Kent, which, as we have before ob- 
■erved, was situated along the sea coast. This 
country was then under the government of 
four kings, Cingetorix, Carnilius, Taximagu- 
lus, and Segonax, who had orders to draw all 
their forccs togothcr, and fall suddenly upon 
the naval camp of the Romann. But our men 
sallying upon them as they approached, made 
great slaughter of their troops, took Cingeto- 
rix, one of their leaders, prisoner, and returned 
safe to the camp. Cassibelanus, upon the 
news of this battle, discouraged by so many 
iosRCs, the devastation of his territories, and 
above all, the revolt of the provinces, sent am- 
bassadors to Cnsar to sue for peace, by the 
mediation of Comius of Arras. 

XIX. Cnsar designing to pass thd winter in 
Oaul because of the frequent commotions in 
that country ; and reflecting that but a small 
part of the summer reraained, during which it 
would be casy to protract the war: demanded 
hostaf^es, and appointed the yearly tribute 
which Britain was to pay to the Romans. At 
the samc time ho strictly charged Cassibelanus 
to ofTcr no injury to Mandubratius or the 
Trinobantes. Having received the hostages, 



he led his troopa back to tbe sea-aide, whm 
he found his fleet repaired. Orden wera im- 
mediately given to launch it ; and beeaiise dM 
number of prisoners was exceeding great, and 
several ships had been destroyed by the tem* 
pest, he resolved to carry over his men at two 
embarkations. Happily it so fell out, notwitli- 
standing the great number of shipa, and th^ir 
frequent passing and repassing, that not onm 
perished either this or the preceding yemr, 
which had any soldiers on board: whereM 
those sent empty to him from the continenty 
as well the ships concemed in the first em- 
barkation, as others built afterwards by Labie- 
nus, to the number of sixty, were almoet nll 
driven back or lo8t Cssar having waited for 
them a considerable time to no porpoee, end 
fearing to lose the proper season forsailing, ee 
the time of the equinox drew near, cboee tn 
stow his mrn on board the fcw ships he liad; 
and taking the opportunity of an extraordinaij 
calm, sct sail ^bout ten at night, and by daj* 
break brought his whole fleet safe to the eoo- 
tinent of Gaul. 

XX. Having laid up his fleet, and held a 
general assembly of the Gauls at Samarobrivm ; 
as the crop had been very indifl*erent thisyear, 
by reason of the great droughts, he was obHg» 
ed to quarter his legions othcrwise than in for- 
mer winters, and canton them one by one in 
the several provinces of Gaul. One legion he 
quartered on the Morini, under the command 
of C. Fahius ; another among the Nerviana, 
under Q. Cicero ; a third with the JSduane» 
under L. Roscius ; and a fourth in the countij 
of the Rhemi, on the borders of the Treviri, 
under Labienus. Three were sent into Bel- 
gium, over whom he appointed three com- 
manders ; M. Crassus, his questor, L. Mane* 
tius Plancus. and C. Trebonius. The eighth 
and last,which Cssar had newly raised on the 
other side of the Po, was sent, together with 
five cohorts, among the Eburones, between the 
Rhine and the Meuse, where Ambioriz and 
Cativulcus reigned. At the head of thie 
body were two commanders, Q. Titurins 8a^ 
binus, and L. Arunculeius Cotta. Bj thif 
distribution of his legtons, he thoaght he bad 
found an easy remedy against the scarcitj of 
com ; and yet they all lay within the oom* 
pass of a hundred miles, exeept that nnder L» 
Rosciu<<. for which he was in no pain, aa being 
quartered in a very quiet and friendlj coantij, 
He resolved however not to leave G^ul till he 
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hid reeeived «dTice from tU hu lieutentnts, 
•nd was sMared that their quartera were eeta- 
.liahed, fortified, and aecored. 

XXI. Among the Camtttea lived Tafgetiui^ 
a man of diitingaiihed birth, and whoee an- 
oeatora had been poaaesaed of 'the aoTereignty 
in that atiite. Csaar had restored him to the 
dignity of his forefathera, in consideration of 
hia Tirtae and affection to him, and the many 
■ignal aerricea he had done him in all his warR. 
It waa now the third year of hia reign, when 
hia enemiea, many of whom were of hia own 
■tate, conspiring against him, openly asaaaai- 
nated him. The affair was laid before Cesar ; 
who fearing lest the great number concerned 
in the plot might drew the state into a revolt, 
ordered L. Plancus, with a legion from Bel- 
giom, to march speedily into the country of the 
Camutes, fix his winter quartera, in that pro> 
vinee, and seizing all who had been concerned 
in the mnrder of Tasgetius, send them pri- 
aonera to him. Meantime he was informed 
by his lieutenants and questora to whom he 
had committed the care of the legions, that they 
were severally arrived at their appointed quar- 
tera, and had fortified themseives in them. 

XXII. About fifteen days after the arrival 
of the legions in their winter quartera, a sud- 
den insurrection and revolt broke out among 
the Eburones, by the secret practice of Am- 
biorix and Cativulcus. These two princes had 
been to meet Sabinus and Cotta on their 
frontiera, and in a friendly manner had sup- 
plied them with corn : but now, instigated by 
Indutiomams of Treves, they excited their 
people to take op arms : and having surprised 
■ome soldiera that were gone to cut wood, 
came with a great body of troops to attack the 
Roroan camp. Our men immediately flew to 
arms, ascended the ramparts, and sending out 
a detachment of Spanish horae, put their cav- 
alry to rout. Upon this, despairing of success, 
they drew off their men from the attack ; and, 
according to their custom, deroanded a con- 
ference ; pretending they had something to say, 
which concemed the common interest, and 
might serve to pat an end to their present 
differences. 

XXIII. Acxsordingly C. Arpinios, a Roman 
knight, the friend of Q. Titurius, and Q. Jo- 
nius of Spain, who had freqoently before been 
aent by Casar to Ambiorix, were deputed to 
treat. Ambiorix addreased them in words to 
this effect : ** That he had ia $»o aort forgot 



the many obligationa he lay under to Caear. 
who had freed him from the tribute he had 
been wont to pay the Atoatici ; and who had 
restored him hu son and nephew, whom that 
people, after receiving them as hostagea, had 
treated as slaves : that the hostiiitiea he had 
jast committed were not the effect of hu own 
private animosity to the Romans, but in con- 
sequence of a resolution of the state ; whcre 
the govemment was of soch a natore that the 
people had as moch ppwer over him, as he 
over the people : that even the atate itaelf had 
been in a manner forced into thia war, by a 
sudden confederacy of all Gaul : that he coold 
appeal to his own weakness for the trath of 
what he said, being not so very onskilled in 
affaira as to imagine, that the forces of the 
Eburones were a match for the power of tha 
Romans ; that it was a project formed by all 
the states of Gaul in common, who had agreed 
to storm in one day, the very day on which he 
spoke, all the quarters of the Roman army ; so 
that no one might be able to succour another : 
that it was not easy for Gauls to resist the im- 
portunity of those of their own nation, espe- 
cially in a proposal to act in concert for the re- 
covery of their liberty ; but that, after having 
performed whst ths r^^mmon voice of bis coon- 
try demanded, he thought he migbt now listen 
to that of gratitude : that he found himself 
compelled by his attachment to Casar, and bj 
his friendship for Sabinus, to give notice of 
the extreme danger to which the legion waa 
exposed : that a great body of Germans had 
actually paased the Rhine, and would be there 
in two days at furthest : that Sabinoa and 
Cotta were to conaider, whether it woald not 
be propor to retire with their troops, before tbe 
neighbouring states could be apprized of their 
design ; and go and join Labi^nus, or Cioero, 
who wereneither of them distant murh above 
fifty miles. That as far as regarded aimself, 
he engaged by all that was sacred to secore 
tbeir retraat throagh his territories ; and onder- 
took it the more readily, as he should therebj 
not only discharge his duty to his coontry, io 
delivering it from the inconvenience of winter> 
ing the Romans, but at the aame time mani- 
fest his gratitode to Cesar." Having mad« 
this speech, he withdrew. 

XXIV. Arpinius and Jonius reported what 
they had heard to the lieutenanta; who, alarmed 
at the anddenneaa of the thing, thooght the 
information not to be negleeted, thoogh it 
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from an anemy : nor were thej a litUe moved 
bj thif eoDudention, that it appeared to them 
altogelher ineredible, that the Eburonea, a 
weak and inconaidenble itate, ihould of their 
own accord pTerame to take up arma against 
the Romans. TheT therefore laid the matter 

m 

before a councii of war, where a warm debate 
aroae. L. Aronculeiua, with a great number 
of military tribunes, and centuriona of the first 
ranky were against undertaking any thing has- 
tily, or quitting their winter quarters, before 
they had received orders to that porpotie from 
Ceiar. They alleged : «* That having ■trongly 
fortified thcir camp, they were able to defend 
themielvea, even against all the forces of the 
Germane : that the late attempt of the Gauls 
waa a aufiicient proof of tbia, whom they had 
not only withetood with courage, bnt repulsed 
with loes : that tbey had proviiions in abund- 
ance, and might therefore securely wait the 
arrival of relief from Cssar and the neigh- 
bonring legions : in fine, that notbing could 
be more dishonourable, or argued greater want 
of judgment, than in affairs of the highest mo- 
ment, to take measures upon the information 
of an enemy." Titurius, on the other hand, 
ezclaimed ; *< That it would be then too late 
totbink of retiring,when theenemy, in greater 
numbers, and strengthened by the accession 
of the Germans, should come up against them ; 
or when the quarters next them should have 
received some signal check : that the time for 
deliberation was short : that Cesar, he made 
no question, was gone into Italy, it not be- 
ing likely that either the Carnutes would 
, have formed the design of assassinating Tas- 
getius, or the Eburones in so contemptuous a 
manner assaulted the Roman camp, had they 
not been assured of his departure : that the 
information of an enemy weighed not with 
him, but the real circumstance of things. The 
Rhine was not far ofT. The Germans were 
much exasperated by the death of Ariovistus, 
and their late frequent defeats. Gaul burned 
with impatience to throw ofT the Roman yoke, 
avenge the many losses they had sustained, 
and recover their former glory in war, of which 
now scarce a shadow remained. In short, who 
eould imagine tbat Ambiorix, without a cer- 
tainty of being supportc|^, would have em- 
barked in so dangerous an enterprise ! That 
his opinion was in all respects safe ; because, 
if no such confcdrracy had been formed, they 
had nothing to apprehend in marching to the 



neareat legion ; if, on the contrary, all Gaol 
and Gormany were unitad, ezpedition alone 
could save them firom destruction : whereaa, 
by foUowing tbe advice of Cotta and thoae 
who were against a retreat, though the dan- 
ger perhapa might iiot prove immediate, yet 
were they sure in the end of perishing by 
famine." The dispute coniinued for some 
time ; Cotta, and the principal officers, strongly 
opposing the march of the troops. At last 8a- 
binus raising his voice, that he roight be heard 
by the soldiers without : ** Be it so then, (saya 
he,) since you seem so reaolved : I am not he 
among you who is most afraid of death. Bu^ 
if any misfortune happens, those who bear mo 
will know whom to blame. In two daySfdid 
not you oppose it, we might easily reach the 
quarters next us ; and there, in conjunction 
with our fellow-soldiers, confront tbe common 
danger ; wbercas, by keeping the troops sepa- 
rate and at a distaoce, you reduce them to tho 
necessity of perishing by sword or famine." 

XXV. The council was then going to riae : 
but tbe officers, surrounding their generaUy 
conjured them not to put all to hazard by theu 
dissension and obstinacy. They told them, 
•* That whatever resolution was taken, whether 
to go or stay, the danger was by no meana 
great, provided they acted with union among 
thcniselves ; but their disagreement threatened 
the troops with inevitable destruction.*' The 
debate continued till midnight : when at length 
Cotta, vanquished by importunity, yielded to 
the opinion of SabinuB. Orders were given 
for marching by break of day. The remainder 
of the night was none of it employed in sleep ; 
each man being taken up in choosing what 
tbings to carry along with him, and what of 
his winter necessaries to leave behind. In 
short. they did every thing to make their stay 
more dangerous; and by their fatigue and 
want of rest, iocapacitate tbemselves for a 
vigorous defence upon their march. At 
day-break they left their camp, not like men 
acting by the advice of an enemy, but as if 
Ambiorix had been tbeir parlicular friend ; 
marching in a very extended column, and fol- 
lowed by a great train of baggage. 

XXVI. The enemy judging from the hurry 
and motion in the camp,that the Romans intend- 
ed to leave it, placed tbemselves in ambuscade 
in two bodies in a wood ; where, well sheltered 
and covored from view, they waited, at about 
two milea distance, their arrivol ; and whei 
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1m gTMtoft part of the urmy had enterad a 

arge f mlley, luddenlj appeariDg on both «idee 

of it, thty aUacked them at the same time in 

front and rear, and obliged them to fight in a 

place of great diaadTantage. 

XXVU. Then at length Tituhus, Uke 
one who had neglected all the necesaary pre- 
cautioni, unable to hide hia concern, ran up 
and down among the troops, and began to dia- 
poee them in order of batUe, but with an air 
ao timid and diaconcerted, that it appeared he 
had no hopes of succeas ; aa happens for the 
most part to tbose who ieave all to the laat mo- 
ment of execution. But Cotta, who had fore- 
seen that this might happen, and had there- 
fore opposed the departure of the troops, 
omitted nothing in his power for tbe common 
eafety ; calling to and encouraging the men 
Iike an able general, and at the same time 
fighting with the bravery of a common soldier ; 
abd, becauae the great length of the column 
rendered it difficult for the lieutenants to re- 
medy all disorders, and repair expeditiously 
enough to the piaces where their presence was 
necessaryy orders were given to quit the de- 
fence of tbe baggage, and form into an orb. 
This disposition, though not improper in these 
cireumstances, was nevertheless attended with 
very unhappy consequences ; for being consi- 
dered as the efiect of terror and despair, it dis- 
couraged our men, and augmented the confi- 
dence of the enemy; Besides, as unavoida- 
bly happens on such occasions, many of the 
soldiers quitting their ensigns, hastened to 
fetch from the baggage what they had most of 
value, and fiUed aU parta with uproar and 
lamentation. 

ZXVIII. The Gaula meanwhUe conducted 
themselves with great prudence : their offi- 
cers prodaimed through the ranks « That not 
a man should stir from his post ; that tbe 
booty was theirs, and every thing belonging 
to the Romans must certainly faU into their 
hands ; but tbat aU depended upon securing 
the victory." Our men were not inferior to 
the enemy, either in valour, number, or way 
of fighting. Though they had neither gene- 
ral, nor fortune on their side, they hoped still 
by their bravery to surmount aU difficultiea ; 
aud whenever any of the cohorte «aUied out, 
so as to join the enemy, hand to hand, a eon- 
siderable alaughter of the Gauls ensued. This 
being perceived by Ambiorix, he ordered his 
men to cast their daris at a distanoe, to avoid 



a close fight, retire before the Romans when» 
ever they advanced, and puisue them as thej 
returned to their standards : in which way of 
fighting they were become so expert, by the 
Ughtneas of their arms, and daily exercise, that 
it was impossible to do them any hurU Theso 
orders were exactly foUowed ; insomuch that 
when any cohort left the orb, and came for^ 
ward to altack the enemy, they retreated and 
dispersed in a moment : meanwbile it uncovered 
its own fianka, and exposed them to the darts 
on either aide. The donger was stiU greater 
when they retorned ; for then not only tho 
troops that stood next them, but those who had 
retired before them, surrounded and charged 
them on all hands. If, on the contrary, they 
chose to continue in their post, neither could 
their valour any thing avail them, nor was it 
possible for men standing so close together, to , , 
avoid the darts of so great a roultitude. And 
yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantagea, 
and the many wounds they had received, they 
still maintained their ground; and though 
much of the day was now spent, the fight 
having continued from sun-rise tUl two in tbe 
aflernoon, they did nothing in all that time 
unworthy the dignity of the Roman name. At 
length T. Balventius, who the year before had 
been made first centurion of a legion, a man 
of distinguished courage, .and great authority 
among the troops, had both his thighs pierced 
with a dart. Q. Lucanius, an officer of the 
same rank, endeavouring to rescue his son, 
whom he saw surrounded by tbe enemy, was 
kiiled after a brave resistance. And L. Cotta, 
the Ueutenant, encouraging the several co- 
horts and companies, received a blow on the 
mooth from a sling. 

XXIX, 80 many misfortunea quite dispi- 
rited Titurius ; who perceiving Ambiorix at a 
distance animating his troops, sent Co. Pom- 
pey, his interprcter, to beg quartera for him- 
self and his soldiers. Ambiorix replied, « That 
he was roady to grant him a conference if he 
desired it. That he hoped to prevail with the 
moltitude to spare the Romans ; and that aa 
to Sabinus himself, he gave his word no hurt 
should be done him." Sabinus communicated 
this answer to Cotta, proposing that thej 
ahould leava the battle, and go and confer 
with A-mbiorix, from whom he was in hopes 
of obtaining qnarter both for tbemaelveo 
and their men. Cotta absolutely refused t^ 
treat with an armed enemy^ and persisted ia 

U 
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Ctiat retolation. Babincui ordered ihe military 
Iribance and principal centariona that were 
abont hii perion to follow him, and when he 
&nm near to Ambiorix, being commanded to 
hty down hia arms, obejed ; charging those 
Ctuit were with hira to do the same. Mean- 
wliile, af they were treating abont the condi- 
tiona, Ambioriz spinning out the deliberatione 
on pnrpose, he was by degrees surroanded and 
alain. Then the Oaale, according to their 
eoBtom, raising a shoat, and calling oat vic- 
tory, charged oar troops with great fary, and 
pat them into disorder. L. Cotta, fighting 
manfally, was slain, with the greatest part 
of the soldiers. The rest retreated to the camp 
they had quitted in the morning ; of whom L. 
Petrosidius, the standard-bearer, finding him- 
■elf sore pressed by the enemy, threw the eagle 
within the intrenchments, and was killed 
fighting bravely before the camp. Those that 
remained» with much ado, sustained the at- 
tack tiii night ; but finding themselves with- 
ont hope, they kiiled one another to the last 
man. A few who escaped out of the figbt, 
got by difierent ways to Labienu8*s camp, and 
brought him tho news of this sad event 

XXX. Ambiorix, elated with this victory, 
marched immediately at the head o his cav- 
alry into the country of the Atuatici, which 
bordered upnn his territories ; and travelling 
day and night without intermission, left orders 
for the infantry to follow him. Having in- 
formed thcm of his success and roused thcm to 
arms, he the next day arrived among the Ner- 
vians, and urged them not to lose the favoura- 
ble oppurtunity of freeing themsclves for ever 
from the yoke of slavery, and avenging the 
injuries they had received from the Komans. 
He told them, ** That two of their lieutenants 
had been slain, and a great part of their army 
cut to pieces : that it would be an easy matter 
suddenly to attack and destroy the legion 
qnartcred in their country under Cicero : and 
that he was himself ready to assist them 
in the enterprise." By this speech he easily 
drew in the Nervians. 

XXXL Accordingly, having forthwith de- 
spatched messengers to the Centrones, Grudii, 
Levaci, Pleumosians, and Gorduni, who are 
all sabject to their state, they assembled what 
forces they coald, and came unexpectedly upon 
Cicero*8 quarters, who as yet had heard no- 
thing of the fate of Titarius. Here likewise 
it onavoidably fell oat, that the ioldien aent 



to cut wood for firing and the fortificationa of 
the camp, were intercepted by the ■ndden av* 
rival of their eavalry. Having pnt all thaaa 
to the sword, the Ebnronea, Atuatiei, and 
Nervians, with their allies and tribatariaa, 
amounting to a formidable army, came and aU 
tacked the camp. Our men immediately flew 
to arms, ascended the rampart, and with great 
difficulty sustained the day's assault ; for tha 
enemy placed all their hopes in despatch, and 
firmly believed that if they came ofif conqner- 
ors on this occasion, they could not fiul of 
victory every where else. 

XXXn. Cicero's first care was to write to 
Cesar, promising the messengers great re- 
wards if they carried his letters safe. But aa 
all the ways were beset by the enemy's troops, 
his couricrs were continually intercepted. 
Meanwhile of the matcrials brought for forti- 
fying the camp a hundrcd and twcnty towera 
were built, during the night, with incredibla 
despatch, and the works about the rampart 
completed. Next day the enemy, with a much 
greater force than before, attacked the camp, 
filled the ditch, but were again repulsed by 
our men. This continued for several days to- 
gether. The night was wholly employed in 
repairing the breaches made by day, insomuch 
that neither the sick nor wounded were per« 
mitted to rest. Whatever might be of use 
to resist the next day's assault, was prepared 
with great diligence during the night. Stakcs 
were hardened in the fire, palisades planted 
in great numbers, towcrs raised upon all parts 
of the rampart, and thc whole strengthened 
with a parapet and battlements. Cicero him- 
self, though much out of order, would take no 
rest, even during the night ; so that the soldiers 
were obliged to force him from time to time to 
take some repose. 

XXXIIL Meantime such of the Nervian 
chiefs and leaders, as had any intimacy or 
friendship with Cicero, desired a conference. 
This being agreed to, they addressed him in 
the same strain as Ambiorix had before used 
towards Sabinus : ** That all Gaul was in arms : 
that the Germans had passed thc Rhine : that 
Cssar and the rest of the troops were besieged 
in their winter quarters." They told him 
likewise of the fate of Sabinus; and, to gain 
credit, produced Ambiorix ; adding, « That it 
was in vain to expect relief from those who 
were themselves in the utmost diatress : that 
they meant not howevar any injury to Cioeio 
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and the people of Rqvne, but merely to pTf Tent 
their wintering in the coantry, and eetablish* 
ing that practice into a castom : that he was 
therefore at liberty to leave hia quarters with- 
ont molestation and retire in safety where he 
plcaaed.'' To this Cicero only answered : 
« That it was not usual with the people of 
Rome to accept conditions from an arraed 
enemy : but if they would lay down their arms, 
he promiaed to interpose his medjation, and 
permit them to aend ambasaadors to Ceaar, 
from whoae justice they might reasonably ex- 
pect redress." 

XXXIV. The Nervians, driven from this 
hope, surrounded the camp with a line, whose 
rampart was eleven feet high, and ditch fif- 
teen feet deep. They had learned something 
of this in former ware with Cssar, and the 
prisoncrs they had made gave the furthcr in- 
structions. But being unprovidcd of the toois 
neccssary in this kind of service, they wcrc 
obliged to cut the turf with their swords, dig 
up the earth with their hands, and carry it in 
their cloaks. And hence it will be easy to form 
somejudgment of their number; for in less 
than three houra they completed a line of fif- 
teen miles in circuit. The following days were 
employed in raising towers, proportioned to 
the height of our rampart, and in preparing 
scythes, and wooden galleries, in which they 
were again assisted by the prisoners. 

XXXV. On the soventh day of the attack, 
a very high wind arising, they began to throw 
red hot balls of clay, and burning javelins upon 
the barracks of the Romans, which, after the 
manner of the Ganls, were thatched vrith straw. 
These soon took fire, and the flames were in a 
moment spread by tho wind into all parts of 
the camp. The enemy falling on with a mighty 
shout, as if already secured of victory, ad- 
vanced their towers and galleries, and prepared 
to scale the rampart But such was the con- 
stancy and presence of mind of the soldiers, that 
though the flames surrounded them on every 
side, and they were oppreseed with the multi- 
tude of the enemy*s darts; thoagh they saw 
their huts, their baggage, and their whole for- 
tunes in a blaxe ; yet not only did they con- 
tinue firm in their posts, but scarce a man of- 
fered so mach as to look b«hind him ; so in- 
tent were they on fighting and repelling the 
enemy. This was much the hardest day for 
our troops : but had navertheless thif fortunate 
tasHe, that iar the greatest nomber of the en- 



emy were on that day wounded or slain ; fbt 
as they had crowded close up to the rampar^ 
those behind prevented the front ranks fironi 
retiring. The flames abating by degrees, and 
the enemy having brought forward on« of 
their towers to the very foot of the rampait^ 
the centurions of the third cohort drew off 
their men a little, beckoning to the Gauls, 
and challenging them to enter : but as not a 
man would run the hazard, they attacked them 
on all sides with stones, drove them firom the 
tower, and set it on fire. 

XXXVI. In this legion were two centa- 
rions of distinguished valour, T. Pulfio, and 
L. VarenuR, who stood fair for being raised 
to the firet rank of their order. These were 
pcrpetoally disputing with one another tho 
pre-eminence in courage, and at every year's 
promotion contended with great eagerness for 
precedence. In the heat of ihe attack bcfore 
the rampart, Pulfio addressing Varenua, 
** What hindera you now, (sayri he,) or what 
more glorious opportunity would you desire of 
signalizing your bravery 1 This, this is the day 
for determining the controversy between us.** 
At these words he sallied out of the camp, 
and rushed amiddt the thickest of the Gauls. 
Nor did Varenus decline the challenge ; but 
thinking hid honour at stake, foUowed at some 
distance. Pulfio darted his javelin at the 
enemy, and transfixed a Gaul that was coming 
forward to engage him : who falling dcad of 
the wound, the multitude advanced to cover 
him with their shields, and all poured their 
darts upon Pulfio, giving him no time to re- 
tire. A javelin pierced his shield, and stuck 
fast in his belt. This accident entangling 
his right hand, prevented him drawing his 
sword, and gave the enemy time to surround 
him. Varenus, his rival, flew to his asaia- 
tance, and endeavoured to rescue him. Im- 
mediately the multitude quitting Pulfio, aa 
fiflncying the dart had despatched him, all 
turned upon Varenaa. He met them with his 
sword drawn, charged them hand to hand, and 
having laid one dead at his feet, drove back 
the rest; but, purauing with too much eager» 
neaa, stept into a hole, and fell down. Pulfio 
in his turn hastened to extricate him ; and 
both together, aftcr having slain a multitade 
of the Oaula and acquirod infinite applauao, 
retired unhurt within the intrenchmenta. Thua 
fortune gavo such a tum to the diapute, that 
ooch owod his lifo to his adversary ; nor woj 
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it pofiibla to decide, to which of them the 
priie of vibtir wm doe. 

XXXVIL As the defence eveiy dey be- 
MIM more difficult and hazardoas, chiefly by 
ijjfn greet maltitade of killed tnd wounded, 
«hich coniiderably Ueaened thenamber of de- 
fmdanta, Cicero aent letter upon letter to in- 
form Csaar of bia danger. Many of theae 
coariers falling into the enemy's handa, were 
tortured to death within view of our aoldiers. 
There was at that time in the Roman camp a 
Nervian of distinction, by name Vertico, who 
in the beginning of the siege had fled to Cicero, 
and given ample proofe of his fidelity. This man, 
by the hopes of liberty, and a promise of great 
rewards, ongaged one of his slaves to carry a 
letter to Cesar. Uaving concealcd it in his 
javelin, and passed through tbe camp of the 
Gauls without suspicion, as being himself of 
that nation, he arrived safe at Ciesar^s quarters, 
who by this means was informed of the danger 
of Cicero and the legion. 

XXXVIII. Cassar, receiving the letter 
about five in the afternoon, immediately des- 
patchcd a messenger to M. Crassus, who was 
quartered among the Bellovaci, twenty-five 
miles ofl', ordering him to draw out his legion 
at midnight, and march with all the expedition 
he could to join him. Crassus, according to 
his orders, came along with the courier. He 
sent likcwise to C. Fabiui», directing him to 
lead his legion into the country of the Atre- 
batians, which lay in the way to Ciccro. He 
wrote to LabienuB, if it could be done with 
aafety, to meet him upon the frontiers of the 
Nervians. He himself in the meantime assem- 
bled about four hundred horse from the 
nearest garrisons, resolving not to wait for 
the rest of the army, which lay at too great a 
distance. 

XXXIX. At iDine in the morning he had 
notice from his scouts of the arrival of Cras- 
aus. That day he marched twenty miles, 
leaving Crassus with a legion at Samarobriva, 
where he had deposited the baggage, hostages, 
public papers, and had all the provisions which 
had been laid up for the winter. Fabius, in 
consequence of his instructions, having made 
all the haste he could, met him with his le- 
gion. Labienus, who had been informed of 
the death of Sabinus, and the destruotion of 
the troops under his command, and who aaw 
all the forces of Treves advancing against him, 
fiMring lest, if he ahoold qait hia quarters, 



the anemy might eonatme it aa a flight, aiid 
that it would be impoesible for bim to aaatain 
their attack, e«pecially aa they were floahad 
with their late auoceaa, wrote to Caaar in* 
iorming him of the danger thai woakl attend 
the quitting hiacamp, of thedisasterthat hap* 
pened among tbe Eburonea ; and that all the 
forcea of the Treviri, both horse and foot, were 
encamped within three milea of him. 

XL. Cesar approving his reaaona, though 
he thereby found himself reduced from threa 
to two legions, waa yet aensible that all de- 
pended upon expedition. He makoa foroed 
marches ; and reaching the territorioa of tha 
Ncrviana, leamed from aome priaoners the 
state of the siege and the danger the legion 
was in. Immediately he engagea a Gauliah 
horseman, by the promise of great rewarda, to 
carry a letter to Cicero. It waa wrote in 
Greek characters, that if it fcll intu the ene- 
my's hands, it might not be intelligible to 
thcm. Thc meascnger had orders, in case he 
found it inipracticable to pcnetrate himself 
into the Roman camp, to tio the letter to a 
javdin, and throw it in. In this letter Ca»ar 
sent Ciccro word that he was already on the 
march to relieve him, and woutd be up very 
soon : exhorting him in the meantime, to de- 
fend himself with his wonted bravery. The 
Gaul, dreading a discovery, threw the letter into 
the camp as had been ordered ; but the javeiin 
by accident sticking in a tower, remained 
there two days unpcrccived. On the third, a 
soldier saw it, took it down, and brought it to 
Cicero, who immediately read it in full aa- 
sembly, and difiused the common joy throogh 
the whole camp. On the same time they 
perceived the smoke of the villages fired by 
Cesar in his march, which put the arrival of 
the succours beyond all doubt. 

XLI. The Gauls having notice of it also by 
their scouts, thought proper to quit tbe siege ; 
and go to mcet C»8ar. Their army consisted 
of about sixty thousand men. Cicero, now at 
liberty, applied again to Vertico for the slave 
spoken of above; and having admonished 
him to use the utmost diligence and circum- 
spection, despatched him with a Ictter to 
Cssar, informiog him that the eneniy had 
raised the siege, and were advancing against 
him with all their forcea. Casar received the 
letter about midnight, communicated the con« 
tenta to his army, and exhorted them to meet 
the enemj with courage. Next day he de 
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eunped etriy, and uftn t nMrch of about foar 
milet, difcovered the Gtnlt on the other tide 
of t Itrge Ytlley, with t river in front It wts 
dtngeroQf to engtge to grett t force apon 
iinequtl groand. Knowing therefore thtt the 
tiege of Cicero'f ctmp wtt rtited, tnd htving 
Do longer tny retton to be in t harry, he en- 
ctmped in the mott convenient tpot he coald 
ilnd, tnd oompleted hit intrenchmentt. His 
trmy conutting of no more thtn teven thoa- 
ttnd men, withoat btggtge, rcqaired tt best 
but t veiy tmtU ctmp ; yet he parpoeely con- 
trtcted it tt mach tt potsible, to inspire the 
enemy with the gretter contempt of him. 
Metntime, tending oat fcoats on tll sidet, he 
endetvoured to find where he might croat the 
vtlley with mott ttfety. 

XLn. The rett of the dty ptfted in slight 
tkirmifhes between the ctyalry netr the 
brook; but the main body of the trmy on 
both tidct kept withtn their lines : the Gaals, 
in eipectttion of more forces, which wore not 
yet come up ; Cestr, that by pretending fear, 
he might draw the enemy on this side the 
vtlley, tnd engtge them before bis camp ; or, 
if that could not be efTected, that having dis- 
covered the passes, he might be enabled to 
cross the valley tnd rivulet with less danger. 
Early next moming the enemy*s cavalry coming 
up to our camp, cbarged our horse ; who by 
Ccsar^s orders, purposely gtve ground, and 
retired behind the works. At the same time 
he ctused the rtmparts to be raised higher, 
the gates to be barricaded, and cautioned the 
soldiersyin the eiecution of these orders, to 
run up and down tumultuously, and aflect an 
tir of limidity and concern. The enemy, in- 
vited by all these appearances, crossed the 
valley, tnd drew up in t very distdvantageous 
post Our men meanwhile retiring from the 
rtmptrt, they tpprotched still netrer, ctst 
their dtrts on tll tides within the trenches, 
tnd sent hertlds round tbe carap to proclaim, 
thtt if tny of the Gauls or Romtns htd t mind 
f come over to them, they should be at liberty 
to do so till nine o'clock, tfter which no qatrter 
would t>e grtnted. Nty, to far did they ctrry 
their contempt, that thinking they could not 
bretk in by the-gates, (whtch todeceive them, 
were stopped op with single rows of turf,) 
some begtn to sctle the rtmptrt, othert to fill 
up the ditch. But then, OMtr, stllying by 
tll the gttes tt onee, tnd chtrging them britkly 
with his ctvtlry, put them to precipitttely to 
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flight, thtt Dol a mtii offered to mtkttht 
letst resitttnee. Grett noinheft of thtm 
were sltin, tnd the ratt oUiged to tiirow down 
their trms. 

XLin. Not ctring ,to purtue them ftr, OB 
tccount of the woodt ttid mtrthet thtt ii^ !■ 
hit wty ; tnd finding thtt contidertble extoa- 
tion htd been done upon the tpot, he tbt 
same day joined Cicero with tll hit foroei ; 
where, beholding the towers, gtllertet, tnd 
other works of the Gtuls, he could not help 
being struck with tdmiration. He then rt- 
viewed Cicero's legion, and foand that nol 
a tenth man had escaped withoat woundt, 
which gtve him t just idet of the grettnem 
of the danger to which they htd been ex- 
posed, tnd of the vigoroas defence they htd 
made. He bestowed great commendationt 
on the legion, and its commander; and ad- 
dressed himself to the milittry tribunct by 
name ; of whose valour Cicero made honour- 
oble mention. He learned particularly from 
the prinoners all the circumstances of tbe 
unhappy aflair of Sabinus and Cotta : tnd 
calling the soldiers together next day, gtve 
them an account of the whole transaction, 
comforted them, confirmed their courage, tnd 
told them, that a disaster occasioned by the 
rmprudence and rashness of the lieutenant, 
ought to give tbem the less disturbtnce; 
as by the favour of the immorttl gods, tnd 
their valour, vengeance bad followed so tnd- 
denly, that neither had the joy of the ene- 
my for the victory continued any time, nor 
their grief for the lost remtined long without 
tllty. 

XLIV. Mcantime the report of Castr^t 
victory flew with incredible speed, through tbe 
country of the Rhemi, to Ltbienus. For 
though he Ity tt the dbtance of fifty miiei 
from Cicero's ctmp, whither Cestr did noC 
arrive till ptst three in the tf^emoon, yet b^ 
fore mtdnight t shout wts raised tt the gttet 
of his ctmp ; by which the Rhemi signifled 
to him Cesar^t victory, and tbcir own con- 
gratulation on thtt success. The report of 
this being ctrried to the Treviri, Indatiomtrot, 
who the neit day htd determined to ttttck 
Ltbienas's ctmp, mtde ofif in the night, tnd 
retired with tU bis forces into bis own ooun- 
try. Cestr sent btck Ftbius with his legion 
to his fonner quarters, resolving to winttr 
himself netr Stmtrobrivt, with three legiont» 
dittributed in thre^ diflerent ctntonments ; tiid 
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M tU Gaal wu in motion, to continue with 
Uie tnny in penon. For the defeat tnd death 
•f Sabinai apreading e^erj where» almost all 
ihe atatea of Gaal were meditating t revolt ; 
and with this view eent meaaengera tnd depo- 
liea into all parta, to concert measarea, and 
eontrive where to begin the war. Naji they 
held aaaemblieaby nightindeaert places ; inso- 
mach, that during the whole winter, scarce a 
day pasted, but Cerar had intelligence of some 
new reaoWea or insurrections of the Gauls. 
Among the rest, L. Roscius, his lieutenant, 
who commanded the thirteenth legion, sent 
him word tbat great numbers of Gauls from 
the several states of Armorica, had assembled 
to attack him, and advanced within eight miles 
of his camp ; but upon hearing of Cesar's vic- 
toiy, had separated so hastily, that their re- 
treat had all the appearance of a flight 

XLV. But Cesar summoning the principal 
noblemen of every state to attend him ; partly 
by menaces, making them sensible he was no 
stranger to their designs ; partly by eihorta- 
tions, found means to keep the greatest part 
of Gaul in its duty. The Senones, however, 
t potent state, and of great authority among 
the Grauls, formed the design of publicly assas- 
■inating Cavarinus, whom Ccsar had given 
them for a king ; whose brother, Morttasgus, 
had held the sovereignty at Cssar^s arrival in 
Gaul, and whose ancestors had long been in 
possession of the same dignity. But he having 
intelligence of the plot, thought proper to fly ; 
whereupon, pursuing him to the very frontiers, 
they drove him from his palace and throne : 
and sending ambassadors to Cssar to justity 
their conduct, upon his ordering their whole 
senate to repair to him, they refused to sub- 
mit. So powerful was this example amongst 
the barbarians, that some at last were found 
of courage enough to begin the war ; and so 
great a change did it produce in the inclina- 
tions of all, that except the iEduans and Rhe- 
mi, who had been always particularly distin- 
guished and favoured by Cssar ; the first, on 
tccount of their ancient and inviolable fidelity 
to the people of Rome ; the last, for their late 
aervices in the Gallic war ; scarce was there 
a aingle state in ail Gaul that did not incur 
Bospicion. Nor is thii, in troth, ao moch to 
Im wondered at ; ta for mtny other retaons, 
to ptrticultrly for this : that a people (amed 
•bove all nations for their milittij Tirtuea, 



could not with pttiencebetr to aee l< 

ao far atripped of their former renbwn, at to bt 

forced to tubmit to the yoke of the Romtnt. 

XLVI. Indutiomarus and the Treviri oetaed 
not, during the whole winter, to aend ambtt- 
aadors over the Rhine ; aolioiting the Germtn 
states ; ofiering them money ; and urging^ 
that a great part of our army having already 
been cut off, much the least conaiderable re- 
mained. But no part ef that country coold 
be persoaded to come into their deaigna : be- 
cause having twice before tried their fortune 
with the Romans, in the war with Arioviatuay 
and in the defeat of the Tenchtheri, they were 
resolved, they told ihem, to run no more hai- 
ards. Indutiomarus, disappointed of this hope, 
was no less active in drawing forces together, 
soliciting recruits from the neighbouring statea, 
providing horses, and encouraging even out- 
laws and convicts, by the promise of great re- 
wardi*, to engage in his service. And ao gretl 
an authority had he by this means acquired in 
Gaul, that ambassadors flocked from all partt» 
some publicly, othcrs in a private manner, to 
request his protection and friendship. 

XLVII. Finding himself thus voluntarilj 
applied to ; on one side, by the Senones and 
Carnutes, impelled by a consciousness of tb/e 
guilt they had incurred ; on the other, by the 
Nervians and Atuatici, who were preparing 
for a war with the Romans ; and that if he 
once took the field, forces would not be want- 
ing ; he called an assembly of thestatesinarms. 
This, according to the custom of the Gauls, 
implies an actual commencement of war ; and, 
by a standing law, obliges all their youth to 
appear at the diet, in arms ; in which they are 
so extremely etrict, that whosoever has the 
misfortune to come last, is put to death in sight 
of the multitude, with all manner of torments. 
In this assembly, Cingotorix, the head of the 
opposite faction, and son>in-law of Indutio- 
marus, who, as we have related above, had de- 
clared for Ccaar, and still continued firm to 
him, was proclaimed a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. After which Indutiomarus 
acquainted the cooncil, that the Senones, Car- 
notea, and aeveral other states of Gaul had 
soUcited his assistance ; that he accordinglj 
intended to join his forces with theirs, taking 
his roote throogh the territoriea of the Rhe- 
mi, tnd giving op their Itnda to be plondered ; 
bat thtt befort he begtn his mtrch, h# 
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dariroiit of maiteiing the camp of Lsbie- 
mu. To thmt end he gave the necesieiy di- 
lectioni. 

XLVIIL Labienai, whoee campi both by 
the ntture of the groand, and the fortifications 
he had added, was eztremely f trong, feared no- 
thing, either for himself or the legion ; bot 
nevertheleai was intent how he migbt give 
the enemy aome conaiderable blow. Having 
there been informed by Cingetorix and his ad- 
herenta, of the speech made by Indntiomarus 
in the council of Gaul, he sent deputies to the 
neighbouring states, solicited cavalry from all 
parts, and appointed them a day of rendoxvous. 
Meantime Indutiomarns, with aU his cavaliy, 
appeared almost eveiy day within sight of the 
camp ; one whlle to ezamine its situation ; 
another, to intimidate Labienus, or invite him 
to a conference. On these occasions, it was 
usual for the enemy to cast their darts over 
the rampart Labienus kept his men within 
the works, and used all the methods he could 
think of to make the Gauls believe he was 
afraid of them. 

XLIX. Indutiomams approaching the 
trenches every day with greater contempt than 
before, Labienus received into his camp, by 
night, all the cavalry he had sent for from the 
netghbouring states ; and was so careful to re- 
■train his men within their lines, by guards 
planted at all the outlets, that it was impoesi- 



ble for the Treviri to get intelligBDce of tht 
reinforoement he had reeeived. Meantima 
Indutiomanii, aceording to euatoffl« came «p 
to the camp, and continued there the greatOT 
part of the day. Tbe cavalry dischargtd 
their darts over the rampart, and in oppio» 
brious language challenged our men to fighl, 
The Romans making no answer, they retired 
towards night, bot dispersed and without or- 
der. Then Labienus, ordering a sudden sally 
with all the cavaliy, strictly cautioned and 
charged his men, that as soon as they had pnt 
the Gauls to fiight, (which happened accord- 
ing to his ezpectation,) they should all single 
out Indtttiomarus, nor othr to wound a man 
of the enemy, till they saw him slain : for hm 
was unwilling that any delay, occasioned bj 
the slaoghter of the rost, should give him an 
opportonity to escape. He promised great r^ 
wards to the man that should kill him ; and 
sent the cohorts after to sustain the horae. 
The design succeeded ; for as all wore intent 
upon Indutiomarus alone, he was overtaken 
and slain in passing a river, and his head 
brought back to the camp. Our cavaliy, in 
their return, put all to the sword that came in 
their way. Upon the news of this defeat, tht 
forces of the Eburones and Nervians retumed 
home, and Gaul was eomewhat qutitar tht 
rest of the wintar. 
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L CxiAB, for many retsoi», ezpecting greeter 

commotions in Gaul, ordered bis lieutenants, 

M. Silanus, C. Antiatus Reginua, and T. 8ez- 

tius, to \evj troope. At the same time, ha de- 

■ired of Cn. Pompey, the proconaul, that aince 

he was himtelf detained by public afiairs at 

Rome, he would set on foot the legion he had 

enlbted in Cisalpine Gaul, during his consul- 

ship, and send it to him ; fbr be considered it 

as of the utmost impottance towards securing 

a proper respect from tbe Gauls for the time 

to come, to give them such an idea of the power 

of Italy, as might convince them that it was not 

onljT able speedily to repair any losses sustained, 

but eren to bring a greater force into the field. 

Friendship and the good of the commonwealth 

equally determinod Pompey toyield to this re- 

quest ; and the levies being completed with 

graat diligence by the lieutenants, three new 

legions were formed and brought into Gaul 

before the end of winter. Thus having doubled 

the number of cohorts lost under Titurius, 

he soon made the enemy sensible both by his 

ezpedition and the strength of the reinforce- 

ment, of whafthey had to apprehend from the 

power and disdpline of the Romans, 

II. IndutiomaruB being slain, as we have 
related above, the Treviri conferred the com- 
mand on his relationi. They persisted like- 
wise in soUciting the Germans, and making 
them oflers of money. But not being able to 
prevail with those that lay nearest them, they 
applied to some of the more remote states ; and 
finding them inclined to treat, entered into a 
■olemn engagement with them, giving hosta- 
gee for the trcari^ of the money itipiilated, 



and associating Ambioriz into the confedera^. 
Cesar, informed of these things, and finding 
that he was threatened with war on ail sides: 
that the Nervians, Atuatici, and Menapians, 
with all the Germans on this side the Rhine, 
were actually in arms ; that the denonea re- 
fused to attend him according to orders, and 
were tampering with the Camutes and other 
neighbouring states; and that the Trenri 
were solidting the Germans by firequent em- 
bassies ; be judged it would be neceesary to 
open the campaign early. Accordingly, with- 
out waiting till the winter was at an end, ho 
drew together the fonr nearest legions, and 
fell unezpectedly into the territoriea of the 
Nenrians, before they could etther assemUe 
in a body, or find means to save themseWea bj 
flighL Haring carried ofiT a great number of 
men and caUle, enriched his soldiers with the 
booty, and laid waste the conntry, he com- 
peUed them to submit and give hostagea; 
and then led back his legions to their winter- 
qnarters. 

III. Early in the spring, having summoned 
a general assembly of Oaul, pursuant to hb 
design ; as aU the other states but the Senoneo, 
Camutes, and TreTiri, appeared, lo<^ing 
upon this as the beginning of a re^olt, ond 
wiUing to postpone every thing else, he od- 
jonmed the diet to Paris. This dty was npon 
the borders of the Senones, and had beon 
united with them abont an age before ; but wos 
thonght U> have no share in their present r^ 
▼olL HaTing dedared the odjonmment lo tha 
assembly, he the same day set out with his 
legiona agoinot tha Senones, ond by gntl 
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marchM retched their territories. Acco, who 
wae at the head of the eonfederacy, hearing 
of his approachy ordered the multitade to f hel- 
ter themeelvefl in the towni ; but before that 
conld be done, the Romans appeared. Thb 
obliged them to change their meaaures, and 
send deputies to Cmwr, to implore forgiveness. 
They were leconded by the ^duans, the old 
and faithful allies of the Romani , at whose re- 
queet Cesar readily pardoned them ; and the 
xather, because the f ummer being now come, 
he had no mind to spend the f eason for action 
in proceeding formally against the guilty. 
He ordered them to send a hundred hof tages, 
whom he committed to the custody of the 
JSduans. The Carnutef tooy at the interces- 
aion of the Rhemi, under whose protection 
they were, having sent deputies and hostages, 
obtained the same conditions. Cssar then 
went to the assembly of the states, pnt an end 
to the diet, and ordered the Gauls to provtde 
him cavalry. 

rV, Tranquillity being restored in these 
parts, Cssar turned all his thoughts to the 
management of the war with Ambiorix and 
the Treviri. He ordered Cavarinus to attend 
bim with the cavalry of the Senones, to pre- 
Tent any new commotions in his absence, 
cither in consequence of the resentment of 
that princoy or the hatred he had incurred of 
the state. And having thus settled all things 
to his mind, as he knew Ambioriz was deter- 
mined not to hazard a battle, he set himself to 
watch his other designs. 

y. The Menapians, whose territories bor- 
der upon those of the Eburones, are secured 
by woods and morasses on every sido ; and 
were the only people of Gaul, who had not 
■ent ambassadors to Cesar to desire a peace. 
He knew Ambiorix was in good intelligence 
with them ; and that by means of the Treviri, 
he had also entered into an alliance with the 
Germans. He therefore thought it best to 
deprive him of these resourcesi before he at- 
tacked him in person ; lest despairing of being 
able to defend himsel^ he should either retire 
among the Menapians, or throw himself into 
the arms of the Germans beyond the Rhine. 
Thii resolution being taken, be sent the bag- 
gage of the whole army to Labienas, in the 
eountry of the Treviri, ordered him a reinforce- 
ment of two legions, and marched himself 
against the Monaptans with five legions, who 
eviied notbing with them bat their armi. 



That nation trasting to their aitoation, ii 
of assembling forces, retreated to their woods 
and morasses, and carried all their efiects 
along with them. Casar divided hia foroea 
with C. Fabius his heutenant, and M. Craa- 
sus his questor, and having speedily finished 
his bridges, entered their country in three bo- 
dies, set all their houses and villages on fire, 
and carried ofi^such numbers of men and cattle, 
that the Menapians were at last constrained 
to sue for peace. He granted it on condition 
they sent him hostages, and engaged not to 
adroit Arobioriz, or any one from him, into 
their territories ; threatening to treat them aa 
enemies if they did. These things settled, ha 
left Comius of Arras there, with a body of 
horse, to keep them in awe, and set out him- 
self against the l^reviri. 

VI. Whilst Cesar was thui employed, the 
Treviri, having drawn together a great nom- 
ber of horse and foot, were preparing to attack 
the legion, which had wintered in their terri^ 
tories, undcr Labienus. They were now ad- 
vanced within two days* march of the lieute- 
nant*s camp, when they learned that he had 
received a reinforcement of two legions from 
Cassar. Upon this, encamping at about fifteen 
miles' distancc, they resolved to wait for the 
auxiliaries they expected from Germany. La- 
bienus, having intelligence of their design, and 
hoping their rashness might furnish him with 
an opportunity of fighting, left the baggage 
under a guard of five cohorts ; and with the 
twenty-five remaining, and all his cavalry^ 
marched towards the enemy, and pitched his 
camp about a mile from them. 

VII. Between Labienus and the enemy waa 
a river, with stoep banks, and difficult to pan. 
And indeed neither was Labienus himsdf 
minded to try the passage, nor did he expect 
the enemy would oflfer at such an attempL 
The hope of being joined by^ the auxiliaries 
grew stronger in the camp of Uie Gauls every 
day. Labienus declared publicly in a coun- 
cii of war, <« That as the Germans were said 
to be upon the march, he was determined not 
to expose himself and the army to danger, bnt 
would decamp early next morning." Thia 
waa ioon carried to the enemy ; for as our cav- 
ahy consisted mostly of Gauls, it was natoral 
for iome of them to favour their conntrymen. 
Labienns, asiembling the military tribunes and 
principal centurions during tho night,laid befora 
them hia real design : and tha better to betraj 
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tbe eneiny into a fuspicion of hb being efrud, 
gave orden for decamping with more noiee 
end Uunult thtn was usaal in a Roman army. 
Bj thii means his march hsd all the appear- 
anoe of a flight ; and the enemy, whose camp 
waaeo Tery near, had notice of it before day- 
break from their spies. 

VIII. Scarce had our rear got withoat the 
trenchee, when the Gauls encouraging ono 
another not to lose a fair prey, or stay in ex- 
pectation of the Oermans, at a time the Ro- 
mans were retreating in such a panic : and 
eonsidering it as an indignity, with so great a 
superiority of forces, to forbear attacking a 
handful of men already pat to flight and en- 
cumbered with their bagg^ge, resolved to pans 
the river, and engago the Romans, notwith- 
Btanding the disadvantage of the ground. La- 
bienas, who had foreseen this, that he might 
draw them all over the river, continue<1 the 
feint of his march, and went on quietly. Then 
■ending the baggage a little before, and order- 
ing it to be placed upon a rising ground : — 
** Behold, fellow-soldiers,*' says he, <* tbe op- 
portunity you so much desired : you have the 
enemy at a dinadvantage, and in a place where 
they cannot sustain the onset: show only 
under my command the valour you have so 
often manifested to oar general ; think him 
present and tbat he sees and observes you." 
At the same time he ordered them to face about, 
and form in line of battle ; and detaching a few 
troops of horse to guard the baggage, drew up 
the rest on the two winga. Our men gave a 
sudden shout, and threw their javelins. The 
enemy, contrary to their expectation, seeing 
those whom they imagined put to flight, 
marching against them with displayed banners. 
could not sustain the very first fthock ; but be- 
taking themselves imraediately to flight, took 
refuge in thc nearest wooils. Labienus pur- 
suing with his cavalry, put many of the enemy 
to the sword, and took a great number of pri- 
toners ; insomuch that within a few days the 
whole state was obliged to submit : for the 
Oermans, who were coming to their assistance, 
npon hearing of their defeat, returned home. 
The relations of Indutiomarus, who had been 
the aathors of the revolt, chose likewise to re- 
tire with them, and abandon their country. 
Cingetorix, who had always continued faith- 
ffnl to the Romans, was thereupon tnvested with 
the supreme authority. 
f X. Casar after his arrival in Traves, from 



among the Menapians, resolved for two rea- 
sons to pass the Rhine : one, because the 6er- 
mans had assisted tho Treviri against the Ro- 
mans; the other to deprive Ambioriz of a 
retreat into those parts. In consequence of 
this resolution, he set about making a bridge 
on the river, bat somewhat higher up than be- 
fore. As the form and manner was known, 
the soldiers, by their eztraordinary diligence, 
finished the work in a few days. Leaving a 
strong guard on the side of Trevee, to prevent 
any sudden insurrection in that country, he 
carried over the rest of his army. The Ubiana, 
who had before submitted and given hostagea 
sent ambassadors to him to vindicate their 
conduct, and assure him, that they had nei- 
ther sent troops to the assistance of the Tre* 
viri, nor in any instance departed from their 
engagements. They urged and requested that 
he would spare their territories, and not, out 
of a general hatred to the Gcrmans,invoIve 
the innocent in the punishment of the guilty. 
If he desired more hostages they told him thej 
were ready to send them. Cssar finding, upon 
inqoiry, that the supplies had been sent by the 
Suovians, accepted the submissiun of the Ubi- 
ans; and preparing to march against the 
Suevians, informed himself of the ways and 
acccsses to their country. 

X. A few days after, he had intelligence 
from the Ubians, that the Suevians were 
drawing tbeir forces to a general rendezvous, 
and had sent orders to all the nations under 
their jurisdiction, to fumish their contingents 
of horse and foot. Upon this, having furnished 
himself with provisions, and chosen a proper 
place for his camp, he ordered the Ubians to 
retire into their towns, with their cattle and 
cITects ; hoping that so unskilful and barbarous 
an enemy might easily be drawn, by the 
want of provisions, to fight in a place of dis- 
advantage. He further enjoined the Ubians 
to send spies into all parts, to leam the designs 
and motions of the Suevians. They readily 
complied ; and in a few days brought him 
back word, ** That the Suevians, upon certain 
information of the arrival of thc Roman ar- 
my, had retired to the remotest part of the 
country, with all their own forces, and thoee 
of their allies : that there they had resoWed 
to wait the coming up of the Romans, at the 
entrance of a forest of immense eztenc, 
called Bacenis, which reached a great waj 
into the countrj, and MrTed aa a bairier be- 
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tween the Cheniici tnd Suevians, to prevent 
their mutual incursionf." 

XI. On this occasion it may not be impro- 
per to aay aomewhat of the manners of the 
Gauls and Germans, and the diflfcrence of 
customs between theae two nations. A spirit 
of faction prevails throughout Gaul, and that 
not only in their several states, districts, and 
villages, but almost in every private family. 
The men of greatest eateem and consideration 
among them, are commonly at the head of 
these factions, and give what tum they think 
proper to all public deliberations and counsels. 
This custom is of long standing, and seems 
designed to securc those of lower rank from 
the opprcssion of the powerful : for thc leaders 
tlways take care to protect those of their party, 
otherwise they would soon lose all their au- 
thority. This equally obtains through the 
whole continent of Gaul, the provinces being 
in general divided into two factions. 

XII. When Ccsar arrivcd in the country, 

the ilSduans were at the head of one faction, 

tnd the Sequani of the other. These last be- 

ing the weaker, because the ^duans had long 

bore the greatest sway, and had a number of 

considerable states in their dependcnce, they 

united with Ariovistus and the Germans, whom 

by great presents and promisea they drew ovrr 

the Rhine to their assistance. This alliance 

made them so powerful, that having worsted 

their adversaries in several battles, and killed 

almost all their nobility, they forced the states 

dependent upon the ^duans to have recourse 

to them for protection ; obliged the ^Eduans 

themselves to give the childrcn of thcir prin- 

cipal nobility as hostages, swcar publicly not 

to attempt any thingagainst the Sequani, and 

retiign up to their posscssion a part of their tcr- 

ritories ; and by this means rendered them- 

sflves in a manner sovereigns of all Gaul. 

Bivitiacus, in this necessity, applied to the se- 

nate of Rome for relief, but without eflfect 

Cesar'8 arrival soon changed the face of af- 

fairs. The iEduan hostages were sent back, 

their former clients restored, and new ones pro- 

cured them by C»sar's interest ; it appearing, 

that such as were under their protection, en- 

joyed a more equal and milder lot : by all 

which, their fortune and authority being con- 

siderably enlarged, the Sequani were obliged 

to resign the sovereignty. The Rhemi suc- 

ceeded in their place; and, as they were 

knowt. to be io the stme degree of favoor with 



Casar, such as could not get oTar their old 
animosity to the ^duans, put themselves 
under their protection. Tha Rhemi were ez- 
tremely attentive to the interests of their dients, 
and thereby both preserved their old tuthorityy 
and that which they had newly tequired. 
Such therefore was the then situation of Gaul, 
that the iEduans possessing indispattblj the 
first rank, the Rhemi were next in concidenp 
tion and dignity. 

XIII. Over all Gaul, there are only two 

ordera of men, in any degree of honour tnd 

esteem : for the common people are little bet- 

ter than slaves, attempt nothing of themsehee, 

and havc no share in the public deliberations. 

Aa they are generally oppressed with debt; 

heavy tributes, or the exactions of their supe- 

riors, they make themselves vasstls to the 

great, who exercise over them the same juris- 

diction as masters do over slaves. The two 

orders of men, with whom, as we have stid, 

all authority and distinctions are lodged, are 

the Druids and nobles. The Druids preside 

in matters of religion, have the care of public 

and private saerificcs, and interpret tbe will of 

the gods. They have the direction and cdu- 

cation of the youth, by whom they aie held 

in great honour. In almost all controversies, 

whether public or private, the decision is left 

to them : and if any crime is committed, any 

murder perpctrated ; if any dispute trises 

touching an inheritance, or the limits of td- 

joining estates; in all such cases, they aro the 

supreme judges. They decree rewards tnd 

punishmeuts ; and if any one refuses to submit 

to their sentence, whether magistrate or private 

man,they interdict him the sacrifices. This 

is the greatest punishment that can be inflicted 

among the Gauls ; because such as are under 

this prohibition, are considered as impious and 

wicked : all men shun them, and decline their 

conversation and fellowship, lest they should 

suffer from the contagion of their misfortunes. 

They can neithcr have recourse to the law for 

justice, nor are capable of any public office. 

The Druids are all under otie chief, who pos- 

sesses the supreme authority in that body. 

Upon his death, if any one remarkably excels 

the rest, he succeeds ; but if there are several 

candidatea of equal merit, the tfTair b deter- 

mined by plurality of suffrages. Sometimes 

they even have recourse to arms before the elec- 

tion can be brought to an issue. Once t yet 

they tssemble tt t consecrtted pltce in the ten^ 
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toriM of the Carontef, whoM eoiintiy it lup- 
poeed to be iQ the middle of Gaul. Hither 
■ach M hiTO tny saits dependingi ilock from 
ell perte, tad ■ubmit implicitly to their decreee. 
Their iaetitation is suppoeed to come originally 
from Britatn, whence it paaaed into Gaul ; and 
BTen at thia dty, auch aa are deafrous of being 
perfect in it, traTol thither for instruction. The 
Druida ne^er go to wtr, are exemf ted from 
tazea and military aenrice, and enjoy all mtn- 
nor of immunitiea. Theae mighty encourage- 
menta induce multitudea of their own accord 
to foUow that profeaaion ; and many are aent 
by their parenta and relationa. They are 
taught to repeat a great number of veraea by 
heart, and oflen spend twenty yeara upon this 
inatitution ; for it ia deemed unlawful to com- 
mit their statutee to writing ; though in olher 
mattera, whether public or private, they make 
oae of Greek charactera. They aeem to me 
to follow thia method for two reaaona : to hide 
their mysteriea from the knowledge of the vul- 
ftr; tnd to ezerclBe the memory of their 
acholara, which would be apt to lie neglected, 
had thoy letters to trust to, as we find is often 
the case. It is one of their principal maxims 
that the soul never dies, but after death passes 
from one body to another ; which, they think, 
contributes greatly to ezalt men*s courage, by 
disarming death of ita terrora. They teach 
likewise many things relating to the stars and 
their motionsi the magnitude of the world and 
our earth, the nature of things, and the power 
tnd prerogatives of the immortal gods. 

XIV. The other order of men is the nobles, 
whose whole study and occupation is war. 
Before C»8ar*s arrival in Gaul, they were al- 
most every year tt war either offensive or de- 
fensive ; and they judge of the power and 
qnality of their nobles, by the vassalsi and the 
number of men he keeps in his pay ; for they 
tre the only marks of grandeur they make any 
tocount of. 

XV, The whole nation of the Gauls is ex- 
tremely tddicted to superstition ; whonce, in 
threatening distempers and the imminent dan- 
gers of war, they make no acruple to aacrifice 
men, or engtge themselvea by vow to soch 
aacriftces; in which they make nae of the min- 
iatry of the Druids : for it is a prevalent opin- 
ion tmong them, thtt nothing but the !ife of 
mtn can atone for the life of mtn ; inaomuch 
that they have eatablished even public sscri- 
fl«et of this kind. 8ome preptre hugi Co- 



lossusee, of osier twigi, into which they put 
men alive, tnd aetting fire to them, thoae with- 
in ezpire amidat the fiamea. They prefer for 
victims nuch as have been convicted of theft, 
robbery, or other crimea ; believing them the 
most acceptable to the goda : but when retl 
criminals are wanting, the innocent are often 
made to suffer. Mercury ia the chief deity 
with them : of him they have many imtgea, 
account him the inventor of all artai their 
guide and conductor in their jouroeys, and the 
pttron of merchandiae tnd gain. Nezt to him 
are ApoIIo and Mara, and Jupiter, and Mi- 
nerva. Their notiona in regard to him tre 
pretty much the same with thoae of other nt- 
tiona. ApoIIo ia their god of physic ; Minervt 
of works tnd mtnuftcturea ; Jove holds the 
empire of heaven ; and Mars presides in war. 
To this last, when they resolve upon a battle, 
they commonly devote the spoil. If they 
prove victorious, they offer up tll the cattle 
taken, and set aptrt the rest of the plunder in 
a place appointed for that purpose : and it ia 
common in many provincea, to see theae monu- 
ments of offerings piled up in consecrated 
places. Nay, it rarely happens that any one 
shows so great a disregard of religion, as either 
to conceal the plunder, or pillage the publie 
oblations ; and the aevereat puniahmenta are 
inflicted upon such offenders. 

XVI. The Gauls fancy themselves to be 
descended from the god Pluto; which, it 
seems, is tn eatablished tradition tmong the 
Druids. For thia reaaon they compute the 
time by nighta, not by days ; tnd in the ob- 
servance of birth days, new moons, and the 
boginning of the year, alwaya commence the 
celebration from the preeeding night In one 
custom they differ from almoat all other nt- 
tions ; that they never suffer their children to 
come openly into their presence, until they are 
of age to bear arma ; for the appetrtnce of t 
son in public with his father, before he haa 
reached the age of mtnhood, ia acconnted dia- 
honourable. 

XV II. Whatever fortuae the woman bringi, 
the husband is obliged to eqotl it with hia own 
eatate. Thia whole snm, with iu annual pro- 
duct, ia left untouched, tnd falla alwaya to the 
share of the survivor. The men have power 
of life and death over their wivea and children ; 
and when tny father of a family of illuatriooe 
rank diea, hia relationa aaaemble, tnd upoo 
the letat ground of ao^icioii, put even 
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wWei to the Unrture like slaves. If they are 
foand goiltjy iron and fire tre employed to 
torment and destroy them. Their faneraU are 
magnificent and •nmptoous, according to their 
qoality. Erery thing that wae dear to the 
deceaaed, even animals, are thrown into the 
pile : and formeriy, aach of their alaves and 
clientB as they loved most, eacrificed them- 
•eWea at the f uneral of their lord. 

ZVIII. In their hest regulated etates, they 
Have a law, that whoever hears any thing re- 
lating to the public, whether by rumour or 
otherwiso, ehall ^vre immediate notice to the 
magiatrate, without imparting it to any one 
else ; for the natore of the people ia such, that 
rash and incxperienced men, alarmed by false 
reports, are oAen horried to the greatest extre- 
mities, and take upon them to determine in 
matters of the greateat consequence. The 
magistratcs stifle things improper to be known, 
and only communicate to the multitude what 
they think needful for the service of the com- 
monwealth ; nor do the laws permit to speak 
of state aflairs, except in public council. 

XIX. The Germans differ widely in their 
manners from the Gauls : for ncither have they 
Druids to preside in religious affairs, nor do 
they trouble themselves about sacrifices. They 
acknowledge no gods but those that are ob- 
jects of sight, and by whose powcr thcy are 
apparently benefited ; the sun, the raoon, fire. 
Of others thcy know nothing, not even by re- 
port. Thcir whole life is addicted to hunting 
and war ; and from their infancy they are 
inored to fatigue and hardships. They esteem 
those most, who continue longest strangers to 
women ; as imagining nothing contributcs so 
moch to stature, strength and vigour of body : 
but to have any commerce of this kind bcfore 
the age of twenty is accounted in the highest 
degree ignominious. Nor is it possible to con- 
eeal an irregularity this way ; l>ecau8e they 
bathe promiscuously in rivers, and are clothed 
in skins, or short mantles of fur, which leave 
the greatest part of thcir bodies naked. 

XX. Agriculture is littlo regarded among 
them, as they live mostly on milk, cheese, and 
the flesh of animals. Nor has any man lands 
of his own, or distinguished by fixed bounda- 
rics. The magistrates, and those in authority, 
portion out yearly to every canton and family, 
Boch a quantity of land, and in what part of 
the country they think proper ; and the year 
fuUowing remove them to some other spoL 



Many reaaons are tasigDad fbr thli pfictiee; 
lest sedoccd by habit and continaaDoa^ tbaj 
sbould leam to preliBr tiliage to war ; ktt m 
desire of enlarging their poaaeaaiona ihoald 
gain groond, and prompt the atronger to expel 
the weaker ; lest they ahoold become eorioiie 
in their boildings, in order to goard «faiiiat 
the extremea of heat and cold ; leat a^arioe 
shoold get footing amongat them, whenee 
spring factions and diaeords : in fine, to pie- 
servo contentment and eqoanimity among 
the people, when they find their pooseaaione 
nothing inferior to those of the most powerfoL 

XXI. It is accoonted honoorable for estatee 
to have the country all around them lie waate 
and depopulated : for they think it an arga« 
ment of valour to expel their neighbours, and 
sufier none to settle near them ; at the eame 
time that they are themselves all the aafer, aa 
having nothing to apprehend from aodden in- 
corsions. When a state is engaged in war» 
either ofiensive or defensive, they make choioe 
of magistrates to preside in it, whom they ann 
with a power of life and death. In time of 
peace there are no public magistrates; bot 
the chicfs of the several provinces and clano 
administer justice, and decide dififerencee 
within their respective limits. Robbeiy hae 
nothing infamous in it, when committed with* 
out the territorics of tbe state to which they 
belong: they even pretend that it servesto 
cxercise their youth and prevent the growth 
of sloth. Whcn any of their princes in thia 
case ofTers himself publicly in council aa a 
leader, such as approve of the expedition 
rise up, profess themselvcs ready to foUow 
him, and are applauded by the whole molti- 
tude. They who go back from their engage- 
raent are looked upon as traitors and deserters, 
and lose all esteem and credit for the time 
to come. The laws of hospitality are held 
inviolable among them. AII that fly to them 
for refuge, on whatever account, are snre of 
protection and defence; their hooses are 
open to receive them, and they plentifoUy 
supply their wants. 

XXII. Formerly the Gauls exceeded the 
Germans in bravery, often made war upon 
them, and as they aboonded in people beyond 
what the country could maintain, sent severa 
colonies over the Rhine. Accoidingly the more 
fertile places of Germany, in the neighboor 
hood of the Hercynian forest, (wbich I flnJ 
mentioned by Eratosthenes, and other Greek 
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writcn, Qnd«r the nAme of Ordaia,) M to 
the ahaie of the Volcs, who eettled in thoee 
perte, and heTe eTer dnce kept poraeenon. 
They ere in the higheet repatation for joitice 
•nd brtTeij, and no leei remerkeble then the 
Germena for poTerty, ebstinence, and patience 
of iktigae, eonforming exactly to their cne- 
tomi, both in htbitand wayofliving. Botthe 
neighbourhood of the Roman province, and an 
acquaintance with traffic, has introduced luxuTy 
and abnndance among the Gaula, whence 
becoming by little and Uttle an unequal match 
for the Oermans, and being worsted in many 
battles, they no longer pretend to compare 
with them in vtlour. 

XXllL The Hercynian foreat, of which 
we have been juat apeakingy ia about nine daya, 
joumey in breadth ; for aa the Germans are 
ignorant of the use of meaaures, there is no 
otber way uf computing iL It begina from 
the confinea of the. Helvetiana, Nemetea, and 
Rauraci ; and foUowing directly the course of 
the Danube, extends to the territories of the 
Anartes and Daciana. Thence tuming from 
tbe river to the left, it runa through a multi- 
tude of difTerent regions ; and though there 
are many in the country, who have advanced 
aix daya* joumey into thia forest, yot no one 
pretends to have reached the extremity of it, 
or discovered how far it extends. Many dif- 
ferent species of aniroala, unknown in other 
countries, harbour here ; the most remarkable 
of which, and that best deaerve to be men- 
tioned, are these. 

XXIV. There is a buU that nearly resembles 
a stag, with only one hom rising from the 
niiddle of his forehead, taUer and straighter 
than those of our cattle, and which at top di- 
vides into many large branches. The males 
and femalcs are shaped alike, and have horns 
the same in size. 

XXV. Here are Ukewise a kind of wild 
asses, shaped and spotted like goats, but of a 
larger size ; without homs, or joints in their 
legs, that never lie down to aleep, nor can 
raise themselves, if by any accident they are 
overthrown. They lean against trees, which 
serve to support them when they sleep. Hence 
the huntsmen, after having diacovered their 
n%<mts, either loosen the roots of the trees, or 

a.v them almost quite oflf; ao that when the 
animal, according to cuatom, recUnea against 
them, they immediately give way, and both 
faU down together. 

16 



XXYI. A third apeoiea of animals are the 
uri, nearly eqoaUing the elephant in bulk ; 
but in colonr, ahape, and kind, reeembling a 
bttlL They are of uncommon atrength and 
Bwiftneaa, and apare neither man nor beast that 
comea in their way. They are taken and slain 
by meana of pita dug on purpose. Thb way 
of hunting ia Ireqoent among the youth, and 
aervea to inure them to fatigue. They who 
kUl the greateat number, and produce their 
homa in public, aa a prooi^ are in high repa* 
tation with their countiymen. It is found 
impossible to tame them, or conquer their 
fierceness, though takenever ao young. Their 
homs, both in largenesa, figure, and kind, dif> 
fer much from those of our buUa. The na- 
tivea preserve them with great care, tip their 
edges with silver, and uae them inatead of eupa 
on their most solemn festivals. 

XXVII. Cesar understanding from the 
Ubian scouts, that the Sueviana were retirod 
into their wooda ; and fearing the want of pro- 
visions, because, aa we bave already observed, 
the Germana are but little addicted to agri- 
culture, resolved not to advance any further. 
But to keep the enemy still under some awe 
of hia returo, and prevent their aending sno- 
cours to Gaul, having repassed the Rhine, he 
only broke down about two hundred feet of 
his bridge, on the German aide ; and to ae- 
cure the rest, built at the extremity a tower 
of four atoriea, where he left a garrison of 
twelve cohorts, and atreng^ened the place 
with all manner of works. Young 0. Vol- 
catiua TuIIua had the charge of the fort and 
ganison. He himself, aa aoon aa the corn be- 
gan to be ripe, marched against Ambiorix ; 
taking his way through the foreat of Arden, 
which ia much the largeet in aU Gaul, and 
reaches from the banks of the Rhine, and the- 
confines of Treves, quite to the Nervians, 
through a apace of more than five hondredl 
mUea. L. Minuciua BaaUua waa sent before^ 
with all the cavalry, in hopes that tbe quichK 
neas of his march, and the opportunity cf some 
lucky conjuncture, might euaUe him todo 
aomething considerable. He had orders to 
light no firee in hia camp, the better to- con- 
ceal hia approach from the enemy ; and ClBaar 
assured him, he would foUow with aUtexpe* 
dition. BasUus exactly foUowed his iMtroo- 
tions ; and coming soddenly and onexpectedly 
upon the Gaula, aurpriaed great numbera of 
them in the field. Being informed bf theok 
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of the plaee whither Ambiorix lied retired, 
with a few caTtlTy, he marehed directly 
agunit him. 

XXyni. Bat aa fortnne has a oonnderable 
■hare in ail hnman ooneernay ao particulariy 
in those of war. For as it waa a Tery eztra- 
ordinary chance, that he ahonld thaa come 
npon Ambioriz unprepared, and turpriae him 
with bifl personal arriTal, before he had the 
leaat notice of it from fame or report ; ao waa 
it an eqaal efTect of fortune, that the Gaul 
himself, after haring loat hia arma, hortes, 
and cbariota, sbould yet find raeana to eacape. 
Thia waa prindpally owing to the aituation 
of bis houae, which waf aurrounded with a 
wood ; tt being cuatom'» / among the Gaula, 
in order to avoid the aeata, to build in the 
neighbourbood of woooa and rivera. By thia 
meana hia attendanta and frienda poaaeaaing 
themaelvea of a defile, auatained for a time tbe 
attack of our caralry ; during which, one of 
bia aervanta having provided bim with a 
borae, be eacaped into the wooda. Tbua 
fortune remarkably played ber part, botb in 
bringing bim into tbe danger and delivering 
bim out of it 

XXIX. Ambiorix, after bia eacape, made 
no attempt to draw bia forcea togetber ; nor 
ia it known wbether he acted in thia manner 
out of choice, aa not tbinking it aafe to bazard 
a battle ; or becatise be thougbt he sbould 
not bave aufHcient time, being aurpriaed by tbe 
audden arrival of tbe cavalty, and believing 
tbat all the rest of the army followed. Dea- 
patching, therefore, meaaengera privately 
tbrougb tlie country, be counaelled every one 
to provide for bia own aafety ; upon whicb 
aome took refuge in the foreat of Arden, and 
aome tn tbe adjoining moraaaea. Thoae who 
lived upon tbe aea-coaat, hid themaelvea in 
the ialanda formed by tbe tide at bigh water ; 
and many abandoning tbeir countiy altogetber, 
tmated tbemaelvea and their all to tbe faitb 
of foreignera. Cativulcua, who, jointly wtth 
Ambioriz, waa king of the Eburonea, and had 
aaaociated with him in all hia deaigna, being 
of a veiy advanced age, and nnable to bear 
tbe (atigaea of war or fligbt, after many im- 
precationa againat Ambioriz, wbo bad been 
the prime contriver of the revolt, poiaoned 
himaelf with an eztract of yew, a tree very 
common in Gaul and Oermany. Tbe Segni 
and Condruai, originally German nationa, 
whoae territoriea lay between thoae of Trevea 



and the Ebaronea, aent ambanadon to CaNar, 
to entreat - That he woold not eonaider them 
aa enemiea, nor look apon all tbe Germana on 
tbia aide the Rhine aa eqaally obnozioua: 
that they had harboared no thoaghta of war, 
nor been any waya aiding to Ambioriz.'* C»- 
aar finding it to be ao by the anawera of the 
priaonera, ordered them to deliver op aach of 
tbe Eburonea aa bad fled to them for refage ; 
and promiaed, upon that condition» not to mo- 
leat tbeir territoriea. 

XXX. Tben dividing hia army into three 
bodiea, he aent all the baggage to Ataataca, 
a caatle aituated almoat in tbe heart of the 
country of tbe Eburonea, where Titurioa and 
Arunculeiua had been qnartered during the 
winter. Thia place he cboae, aa for otber 
reaaona, ao likewiae becauae tbe fortificationa, 
raiaed the year before, were atill entire, which 
would leaaen the laboar of hia aoldiera. He 
left the fourteenth legion to gaard the bag- 
gage, being one of the three lately levied 
in Italy, and brougbt tbence into Gaul. Q. 
Tolliua Cicero had the charge botb of tbe le- 
gion and fort, which waa furtber atrengtbene^ 
witb an additional guard of two bundred horae. 
The army being thua divided, he aent T. La- 
bienua, with three legiona, towarda the aea 
coaat, and the provincea tbat border upon the 
Menapiana ; C. Treboniua, with a like number 
of legiona, to lay waate the country adjoining 
to tbe Atuatici ; and resolved to march him- 
aelf with the other three towarda the Scheld, 
which flowa into the Meuse, and to the ez- 
tremities of the foreat of Arden, whither he 
waainformed Ambiorizbad retired with afew 
borae. He promiaed, at hia departure, to re- 
tum in aeven daya ; tbe legion be bad left in 
garriaon being provided with com only for 
tbat time : and ezhorted Labienus and Trebo- 
niu8,if tbey found it conaiatent with the public 
advantage, to retum likewiae with their le- 
giona within the aame apace; that joining 
counsel togetber, and taking tbeir meaaurea 
from the conduct of the enemy, they might 
reaolve wbere nezt to carry the war. 

XXXL There waa, aa we have already 
obaerred, no formed body of troopa, no garri 
aon, no fortified town to defend by arma ; but 
a multitude diaperaed on all aidea. Wbere^or 
a cave, or a tbicket, or a moraaa ofiered tbem 
abelter, tbither they retired. Theae placea 
were well known to tbe nativea; and great 
care and caotion waa reqaired on our part 
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not for th« seuirit j of the whole armj, (which 
had no danger to fear whilst in a bodj, from 
enemiee diiperaed and foll of terror ;) but for 
the preaervation of each indiTidual. And jet 
even thie regarded not a little the whole arm j : 
for the deaire of plonder drew manj of the 
men to a great distance ; and the woods, fuU 
of defiles and hidden wajs, hindered them from 
keeping together in a bodj. If Cssar meant 
to terminate the war altogether, and extirpate 
this race of perfidious men, the soldiers must 
be diTided into small parties, and detached on 
all sides. If, on the contrarj, he kept his men 
together, as the rules of war and the Koman 
discipline required, the eiiemj were sheltered 
bj their situation, nor wanted boldness to form 
ambuscades, and cut off stragglers. Amidst 
these difficuUies, all possible precautions were 
taken ; and although the soldiers were eagerlj 
bent upon revenge, jet Gssar chose rather 
not to push the enemj too far, than expose 
his men to danger. He therefore sent me9- 
aengers to the neighbouring states, inviting 
them all bj the hopes of plunder, to join the 
destruction of the Eburones ; choosing rather 
to expoee the \ifea of the Gauls in the woods, 
than of the legionarj soldiers ; and hoping, bj 
the multitude emplojed against them, totallj 
to extirpate the name and memorj of a state, 
whose reTolt had rendered them so obnoxious. 
Accordinglj great numbers flocked suddenlj 
thither from all parts. 

XXXII. Thus were the Eburones attacked 
on all sides ; and the havoc continued till the 
aeventh daj, which Gcsar had appointed for 
returning to his camp and baggage. It then 
eridentlj appeared what influence fortune has 
over war, and how manj accidents spring from 
her interposition. The enemj being dispersed 
and fuU of terror, as we have related above, 
there remained no bodj of troops in the field, 
to give anj the least ground of fear. A report 
spread among the Germans bejond the Rhine, 
that the territories of the Eburones were given 
np to plonder, and all without distinction in- 
▼ited to share the spoil. The Bicambri, who 
inhabit upon the Rbine, and had afibrded a 
letreat to the Usipetes and Tenchtheri, as 
mentioned above, aseembled immediatelj a 
bodj of two thousand horse, passed the river 
in barks abont thirtj miles below Cesar^s 
bridge and fort, and advaneed diieetlj towards 
iha territories of the Eboronei. Manj of thoeo 



that fled, and had dbpersed themselves up and 
down the countrj, feU into their hands, as 
Ukewise abnndance of cattle, of which the 
barbarians are extremelj covetous. AUnred 
bj this sneeess, thej advanced 0irther. Neither 
woods nor morasses proved anj obetacles to 
men, trained up from their infancj to wars and 
ineursions. Inquiring of the prisoners con- 
ceming Cesar, thej understood that he was a 
great waj off, and had left the countrj with 
his whole armj. One in particnlar addreasing 
them : « Whj, sajs he, do jon lose time in 
pursuit of so slight and trifling a bootj, when 
fortune ofiers one of so mnch greatervalnel 
In three hours jou maj reach Atuatuca, where 
the Romans have deposited all their wealth. 
The garrison is hardlj sufficient to Une the 
rampart, much less to sallj out of their in- 
trenchments." Urged bj Uiis hope, thej left 
their present bootj in a place of safetj, and 
marched dtrectlj to Atuatuca, being conducted 
bj the captive who had given them the in* 
formation. 

XXXIII. Cicero, who hitherto had kept his 
soldiers strictlj within the camp, according to 
Cesar's orders, nor sufiered so much as a ser- 
vant to straggle bejond the lines ; seeing the 
seventh daj arrive, began to despair of Ciesai^s 
return, wbo, as he had heard, marched farther 
into the countrj, and had sent him no notice 
of his route. Wherefore, tired with the con- 
tinual murmurs of the soldiers, who complained 
of his patience, and told him thej were kept 
like inen besieged ; and not. suspecting that 
anj accidentcould befall hiro, within the small 
extent of three miles, especiallj as the enemj, 
opposed bj nine legions, and a verj numerous 
cavalrj, were in a manner totallj dispersed 
and cut ofi"; he sent out five cohorts to forage 
in an adjoining field, separated from the camp 
onlj bj a single bUL A grest manj sick men 
had been left behind bj Cesar, of whom about 
three hundred, that were now prettj well re- 
covered, joined the detachment These were 
followed bj almostaU the servants of the camp, 
together with a vsst number of carta and car- 
riage-horses. 

XXXIV. In that vefj instant, as fortnnt 
would have it, the German cavalrj arrived ; 
and withont discontinuing their conrse, en- 
deavonred to foroe an immediate entrance br 
the Deenman gate. As their march had beer. 
>3vered bj n wood, thej were not diicoTer««> 
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till they were jusl npoii the cmmp ; ineomttch 
thit the stttlere, who kept their hooths ttoder 
tbe rampart, had not time to retire within the 
intrenchmente. Oar men were so farpriaed 
at this Bodden and imexpected attack, that 
the cohort apon guard coald tcarce austain the 
firtt onset. The enemy spread themseWes on 
all sides to find a place of entrance. The 
Ronuns with difficulty defended the gates ; 
the rampart securing them every where else. 
The whole camp was in an uproar, overy one 
inquiring of another the caase of the confusion ; 
nor could they determine which way to ad- 
▼ance the standards, or where to post them- 
ielTes. Some reported the camp was already 
taken ; others, that the Germans, having de- 
stroyed Gesar and his army, were come victo- 
rious, to storm their trenches. The greater 
number, full of imaginary fears, when they 
consiUered the place in wbich they were en- 
camped, called to mind the fate of Gotta and 
Titurius, who perished in that very fort. This 
nniversal consternation being perceived by the 
barbarians, confirmed them in the belief of 
what the prisoners had told them, that there 
was scarce any garrison within to defend the 
camp. They renewed their endeavours to 
force the intrenchments, and mutually exhorted 
one another, not to let so fair a prize esctpe 
out of their hands. 

XXXV. Among the sick in garrison was 
P. Sextius Baculus, a centurion of the first 
rank, of whom mention bas been made in 
former battles, and who had not tasted food 
fer five days. This officer, anxious for his own 
safety, and that of the legion, rushed unarmed 
out of his tenL He saw the enemy at hand, 
and the danger extreme. Snatching the first 
arms that ofiered, he posted himself in tbe 
gate of the camp. Tbe centurions of the co* 
hort upon guard foUowed the example, and for 
a while sustained the enemy^s charge. Sex- 
tius expired under a number of wounds, and 
was with difficulty carried off by the soldiers. 
This shoft delay give the rest time to resume 
their courage ; so far at least, as to mount tbe 
rampart, and make a show of defending them- 
ielves. 

XXXVI. Meantime our foragers retum- 
ing, heard the noise at the camp. The cavairy 
advancing before, were soon apprized of the 
danger. Here was no foitification to shelter 
the frighted troops. The new levies, inex- 
perienced in matters of war, fized their eyes 



upon the tribones and 
orders. Not a man waa fband so hardy «Dd 
resolute as not to be diatarbed by ac^jUMxpeeled 
an accident. The Germana pereeivuig oor 
ensigns at a distanoe, gave over the attack of 
the camp, imagtnmg at first that it was Cmv 
and the legions, which the prisoaers kad in- 
formed them were marched fiurther into the 
country. But aoon observing how lew thej 
were, they surroanded and fell npon them ob 
all sides. 

XXXVn. The servanto of the camp fled 
to the nearest rlsing ground ; whence being 
immediately driven, they threw themaelvei 
amongst the ranks of the cohorts, and thereby 
increased their terror. Some were for drawing 
up in form of a wedge, and forcing their way 
through the enemy : for as the camp waa so 
very near, they imagined, that if aome feily the 
rest at least must escape. Gthers were foi 
retiring to an eminence, and all sharing there 
the same fate. The veteran soldiers, who had 
marched but with the detachment, coald by 
no means relish this proposal : wherefore mo- 
tually encouraging one another, and being led 
by G. Trebonius, a Roman knight, under whose 
command they were, they broke through the 
midst of the enemy, and all to a man arrived 
Rafe in the camp. The servants and cavalry 
foliowing them, and seconding their retreat- 
were likewise, by their bravery, preMrved 
But the troops who had retired to the hill, 
bcing inexperienoed in military afTairs, could 
neither persist in the resolution they had 
taken of defending themsclves from the higher 
ground, nor imitate that brisk and vigorous 
effbrt which they saw had been so serviceable 
to their companions : but endeavouring to gain 
tbe ramp,quitted the advantage of their situa- 
tion. The centurions, some of whom had been 
selected from veteran legions, and on account 
of their bravery promoted to higher stations 
among the new levies, fought resolutely to 
maintain the glory they had acquired,and en- 
deavoured to sell their lives as dear as they 
could. Their valour obliging the enemy to 
fall back a little, part of the troops, contrary 
to expectation, reached the camp. The rest 
were surrounded and cut to pieces by the Har- 
barians. 

XXXVHI. The Germans, despairing to 
carry the camp, as they saw our men now pre- 
pared to defend the works, repassed the ithine 
with the booty they had deposited in the woods 
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Bnt 10 great wm tha terror of the Romsns even 
•ller their letreaty that C. Volutenue irrinng 
in the cmmp the Mme night with the ctTalry, 
eoold not peraoade them that CieMr and the 
•rmy were aafe. For the fear had taken so 
thoroogh a poaa es s i on of thetr minds, that, as 
if hereft of onderstanding, they persisted in he- 
GeTing the infantrj was wholly destroyed, 
•nd that the caTahy alone had escaped : it 
■eeming to them altogether incredible, that the 
Germans woold have dared to attack the camp, 
bad no misfortone befallen the Roman army. 
Bot Ccsar's arrival aoon pot an end to their 
fears. 

XXXIX. Upon his retom, being informed 
of what had happened, he only complained of 
the sending out the cohorts to forage : observ- 
ing, « That in war nothing ought to be left to 
fortune, whose power appeared evidently in 
the sudden arrival of the enemy, and much 
more in their coming up onperceived to the 
▼ery gates of the camp.** But nothing in (his 
whole afiair appeared to him more wonderful, 
than that the Germans, having crossed the 
Bhine with design to plunder the territories of 
^mbiorix, thould, by falling upon the Roman 
camp, do him a most acceptablo service. 

XL. Casar marched a socond time to ha- 
rass the enemy, and having drawn a great 
number of troope together from the neigh- 
booring states, sent them into all parts upon 
this aerrice. AU the hooses and villages were 
■et on fire ; the plunder was universal ; the 
▼ast number of men and horses not only de- 
■troyed great ^oanfitiea of com, bot the rains 



and advaneed seasona made havoc of all that 
was left; inaomoch that if any of the enemy 
escaped for the preaent, it aeemed yet likely, 
that after the retreat of the army, they most 
perish by famine. As the cavalry were divided 
into many partiea, they often came to placee 
where the priaonera not only informed them 
they had aeen Ambiorix fiying, bot that he 
could even yet be scarce oot of view. The 
hope of coming op with him made them leave 
nothing unattempted, as imagining they woold 
thoreby gain the highest favour with Cssar, 
whose good fortune wanted only this to ren- 
der it complete. Bot all their endeavours were 
fruitless ; for he still found means to hide him* 
self in the woods and moraases ; whence re- 
rooving privately in the night, he escaped 
into other regiona, accompanied with only four 
horsemen, in whom alone he durst confide. 

XLI. Cssar, having destroyed the whole 
country, led back his army into the terriioriea 
of the Rhemi, with the lossof only two cohorts. 
There he summoned a general asaembly of 
Gaul, to examine into the afiair of the 8en- 
ones and Carnutes : and having passed a se- 
vere sentence against Acco, the contriver of 
the revolt, ordered him to be executed on the 
spot. 8ome fearing a like fate, fied ; whom 
having banished by a decree of the diet, he 
quartered two legions in Treves, two among 
the Lingones, and the remaintng six at Agen- 
dicum, in the country of the Senones. And 
having provided the army with com, he went, 
pursuant to hia design, into Italy, to hold tha 
aaaembliea of Ciaalpine Gaol. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

i Hie Gftols concen meMnret for renewing the war.— Q. The Camutei muMacre a mmdwr of Roman dtisent 
at Genabom.— VL Yercingetoriz excitea faiis followera to a reTolt, and bj the conaent of manj nations ia d*- 
dared generaiisaimo of the league.— Vlll. Cnsar suddenljr invadea AuTei^ne.— X. Vercingetorix invesls 
Oei^via, wliither he ia ibllowed by CsMar.— XL Cesar malcea hlmself master of Vellaunodunum aml Gena- 
bnm.— Xn. Yercingetoriz quits the siege of Gergovia. Cnsar possesses himself of NoTiodunum, puts Yeivin- 
filofiz*s caTalry to flight, and invests ATaricum.— XIII. Bj advice of Vercingetorix, the Bitnr^ians sstfira 
to their towns, tliat thej majr not fumish subsistence to the Romans.— XVI. Cnsar in great slralui fcr want 
ofcom.— XVn. Thetwo armies near each other, but without coraing to a.battle.— XIX. Vercingetorix, ac- 
eosed of treason, clears liimself— XXL CiMar continues the siege of ATaricum.— XXn. The construction of 
the walls of towns among the Gauls.— XXIIL Araricum, after a resolute defence, is at last talcen hf stonnw— 
XXVm. Vercingetorix consoies his men hj a speech.— XXIX. And prepares with greater force to renew ths 
war.— XTX. Cesar quits the IntesUne divisions of the fduans.— XXXII. Sets out upon his march towards 
AuTergne.— XXXm. Passes the Allier bj a feinu— XXXTV. And arriving before Gei^via, seises an emi 
nence near the town.— XXXV. The £duans fbrm the deslgn of a revolt fram the Romans.— XXXVm. Bul 
bgr CBsar's prudence and diligence, are in some roeasure prevented.— XU. Cssar carries three of the ene- 
mj^s oamps befbre Gergovia.— XLIV. The Romans pressingthe attaclL too fiur, are repulsed with great slaugh- 
ter.— XLIX. CsBsar reprehends the temeritjr of his soldiers.— 1 . And resolves to retire into the country of the 
JBduans.— LIV. Labienus, after a successful expedition agaiust the Parisians, returas to Cssar with all liis 
forces.— LVn. The revolt of the JEduans fullowed bj that of almost all Gaul.>-LVIIL Preparation tor %rar. 
•— UX. The Gauls,under the conduct of Verciogetorix, attack CoBsar in the territury of the Lingones.— LXI. 
But are routed wiUi great slaughter.— LXII. Cesar pursues them as far as Alesia.— LXm. DescripUon of 
that town.— LXrV. The Gauls defeated in an engagement between the cavalry.— LXV. Vercingetorix sends 
away all his biorse.— LXVL Cnsar surrounds Alesia whh lines of circumvallaiion and contravallation.— 
T.YTT- The Gauls,drawing their furces together, endeavour to raise the siege.— LXXI. Critognatns'8 speoch 
to the garrison of Alesia.— LXXII. The Gauls within and without the town prepare to attaclc the TtiwniT^f, 
^LXXIIL A battle of the horse, in which the Romans have the advantage.— LXXIV. The (Jauls raake severai 
attempts upon the Roman lines, but are alwajs repulsed with loss.— LXXXL At length the Romans, sal- 
Ijring firom the intrenchments, defeat the (}auls with great slaughter.— LXXXIL Alesia sumndsn^ 
T.TTTm. Ths JiW™»"f and Arveml submit. C»sar sends his armj into winter quarteim 
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I. CjBSAR having quieted the commotioni in 
Gaul, went,as he designed, into Italy, to pre- 
side in the aasembly o( the statea. There he 
waa informed of the death of P. Clodiua : and 
underatanding further, that the senate had 
passed a decree, ordering all the youth of 
Italy to take up arms, he resolved to levy 



to guard him. In fine, they concluded it was 
better to die bravely in the fi<dd, than not re- 
cover their former glory in war, uud the lib- 
erty tbey had received from their ancestors. 

11. Such were the debates in the private 
councils of the Gauis : when the Carnutes, 
declaring their readiness to subinit to any dan- 



Iroops over the whole province. The report ger fur the common safety, otfered to be thc 

of this soon spread into farther Gaul : and the first in taking up arms against the Komans. 

Gauls themselves, forward to encourage such And because the prescnt giving of hostages 

Tumourff, added of their own accnrd what the might endanger a too early discovery of their 

case seemed to require: — '< That Cesar was designs, they proposed, that the other states 

detained by a domestic sedition, and could should bind themselveis by a sulemn oath, in 

not, while these disorders continued, come to presence of the military ensigns, which is the 



head the army." Animated by this opportu- 



most sacred obligation among the Gauls, not 



nity, they, who before lamented their subjec- to abandon them during the course of the war. 
tion to the Romans, now began with more This ofier of the Carnutes was received with 
freedom and boldness to enter upon measures universal applause, the oath required was 
of war. The leading men of the nation, con- taken by all present : and the time for action 
certing private meetings among themselves, ' being fixed, the assembly separated. 
in woods and remote places, complained of • III. When the appointed day came, the 
the death of Acco ; remonstrated that such , Carnutes, headed by Cotuatus and Conetod- 
roight one time or other be their own fate ; unus, men of desperate resolution, flew, upon 
and after bemoaning the common fortune of a stgnal given, to Genabum ; massacred the 
their country, endeavoured by all manner of Roman citizens settled there on account of 
promises and rewards, to draw over some to trade ; among the rest, C. Fusius CotU, a 
begin the war, and with the hazard of theit Roman knight of eminence, whom Cssar had 
own lives, pave the way to the liberty of Gaul. appointed to superintend the care of provi- 
But chiefly they thought it incumbent upon sions ; and plundered their effects. Thc fame 
them, before their secret conferences should ofthissoon spread into all the provinces of 
be discovered, to cut oflf Cesar's return to the Gaul For when any thing singular and ex- 
army. This appeared abundantly easy ; be- traordinary happens, they publi^h it from placa 
cause neither would the legions, in the absence to place by outcries, which being successively 
of their general, dare to quit their winter repeated by roen stationed on purpo^e, are car- 
luartcrs : nor was it possible for the general ried with incredible expedition over the whnk) 
'o juin the legions, without • body of troops lcountry. And thus it was on the present oc* 
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sapion. For «vhat had been done at Genabum 
ahout sun-rise, was known before nine at night 
in tbe territories of the Avcrni, a distance of 
one hundred and sixty milca. 

VI. Fired by this example, Vercingctorix, 
the lon of CeltiIIu8,of the nation of the Aver- 
ni, a young nobleman of great power and in- 
tercst, whoee father had presided over Celtic 
Gaul, and for aiming at the sovereignty been 
put to death by hia countrymen, calling his 
clients and followers together, easily persuaded 
them to a revolt. His design being discovered, 
the people immediately flew to arms ; nnd 
Gobanitio his uncle, with the other principal 
men of the 8tate,'dreading the consfquences 
of 80 rash an entorprise, united all their au- 
thority against him, and expelled him the city 
Gergovia. Yet still he adhered to his former 
rcRolution, and nssembling all thc outlaws and 
fugitivps he could find, engaged thcm in his 
servicc. Havinp by this means got together 
a body of troops, he brought all to i^hom he 
applied himself to fall in with his views ; 
pressed them to takc up arms for the common 
liberty ; and finding his forces greatly in- 
creased, quickly drove those out of the ter- 
ritorics of Auvergne, who had so lately ex- 
pelled him the city Gergovia. Upon this he 
was saluted king by his followers : and des- 
patching ambassadors into all parts, exhorted 
them to continue firm to the confedcracy. The 
Scnones, Parisians, Pictoncs, Cadurci, Tur- 
ones, Aulerci, Lemovices, Andes, and all the 
other nations bordering upon the occan, readily 
came into the alliancc, and with unanimouR 
consent declared him generalissimo of the 
league. Armed with this authority, he de- 
roanded hostages of the several states ; ordered 
them to furnieh a certain number of men im- 
medintcly ; appointed what quantity of arms 
each was to prcpare, «vith the time by wbich 
they mui:t be in readiness; and, above oll, 
applied himself to have on foot a numerous 
cavalry. To the most extreme diligence, he 
joincd an extreme rigour of command ; and by 
the severity of his punishments, obliged the 
irresolute to declare themselves: for in great 
faults thc criminals, afterhavingbeen tortured, 
were burned alive ; and for lighter offcnces, or- 
dering the ears of the gtvHy to be cut off, or 
one of their eyes put out, he sent them, thus 
mutilated, home^to serve as an example to the 
rest, and by the rigoar of their sufferings to 
keep othera in awe. 



V. Having, hj the terror of these pimish 
ments, specdily assembled an army, he sentLu- 
terius of Quercy, a bold and enterprising man, 
with part of the forces, against the Ruthoni , 
and marched himself into the territories of the 
Biturigians. The Biturigians, upon his arri- 
val, despatched ambassadora to the ^duans, 
under whose protection they were, to demand 
succours against the enemy. The iGduans, by 
advice of the lieutenonts Cssar had lcft with 
the army, ordered asupply of horse and foot to 
thc assistance of the Biturigians. Thisbody of 
troops, advancing to the banks of the Loire, 
which divides the Biturigians from the iGdu- 
ans, nalted there a few days ; and not daring to 
pass that rivcr, leturned again to their own 
country. The rcason of this comluct, according 
to the rcport niade to our lieutenants, was an 
apprehcnsion of treachery from the Biturigians: 
for that peoplc, as thcy prrtcndcd, had formed 
the design of surrounding them bryond thc 
Loire, on one side with their own troop»i, on the 
othcr with those of Auvergne. Whether this 
was the real cnuse of their return, or whether 
they nctcd pcrfidionply in the affuir, is what we 
havc not bcen able to lenrn with certa^nfy, and 
therefore cannot venture to affirm. The Bitu- 
rigians, on their dcparturc, immediately joined 
the forcesi of the Averni. 

VL Those thinps bcing reported to Caesar, 
in Italy ; as the troubles in Rome were in a 
RrcQt mcasure quietcd by the carc and vigi- 
lance of Pompey, he pct out immediately for 
Transalpine Gaul. Fpon his arrival thcre, 
hc found it extrcmrlv diflficult to resolvc after 
what manner to rejoin the army. For should 
hc order the legions to repair to thc province, 
he forcsaw they would l>e attacked on thcir 
march in his nbsencc : and should he himself 
proceed to thc quarters of the legions, he was 
not without apprehcnsions of danger, evcn 
from those states thnt seemingly continued 
faithful to the Komans. 

VIL In ihe mcnntime, Luterius of Quercy, 
who had been sent into the territories of the 
Rutheni, hrought over that state to the alli- 
ance of the Avcrni ; ndvancing thence among 
the Nitobrigians and Gabali, he received host- 
ages from both nations, and having got to- 
gether a numerous body of troops, drew to- 
wards Narbonne, to attack the Roman pro- 
vince on that side. Ciesar being informed of 
his design, thought it first and principally in- 
cumbent upon him, to provide for the aecurity 
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sf th« province. With this view he flew to 
Narhonne ; con6rnied the wavering and timo* 
rous ; placed garrisons in the towna of the 
Rutheni suhject to the Homans ; also in those 
of the VolscianSy Tolosatians, and other statOH 
hordering upon the enemy : and having thus 
taken eflectual measures against Luterius, 
ordered part of the provincial forces, with the 
recruits he had hreught from Italy, to rendez- 
V0U8 upon the fronticrs of the Helvians, whose 
territories adjoin to those of the Avemi. 

VIH. These dispositions being made, and 
Lutcrius checked and forced to retire, hecause 
he did not think it advisable to ventureiamong 
the Roman garrisons, Cesar advanccd into 
the country of the Helvians. Although the 
mounlainfi of the Sevennes, which separate the 
Hrlvians from Auvergne, hy the great dopth 
of tlie snow in that extremc rigorous season, 
thrcatencd to obstruct his march ; yet having 
cleared away the snow, which lay to the deplh 
of Hix feet, and, with in6nite labour to the 
soldierM, opened a paosage over the mountains, 
he st length reached the con6nes of the Averni. 
As they were altogether unpreparcd, regard- 
ing the Sevennes as an impenetrable barricr, 
imp issablc at that season evcn to single men, 
he ordered the cavalry to spread themselves 
on all sides, and strike as univereal a terror 
into the enemy as possible. Fame and mes- 
sengers from the state soon informed Vercin- 
getorix of the disastcr befallen his country. 
AII the Averni gathered round him in a body, 
and with looks full of dismay, conjured him 
to rrgard their fortunes, and not abandon them 
to the ravages of the Roman army ; morc e«- 
ppcially, as he now saw the whole war pointed 
against them. Vercingetorix, moved by their 
entreaties, put his army upon the march, and 
quitting the territories of the Biturig^ans, 
drew towards Auvergne. 

IX. This Ciesar had foreseen ; and after a 
stay of two days in those parts, set out under 
pretence of fetching a reinforcenient He 
left young Brutus to command in his absence ; 
charged him to disperse the cavalry as wide 
as he could ; and promised to retum, if posst- 
ble, withtn three days. Then deceiving the 
Komans themsclves, that he might the hetter 
impose upon the Gauls, he posted by great 
journeys to Vienne. There he found the new 
levied cavalry whom he had senf thither some 
time before; and travelling day and night 
fr«ihout intermission, throogh tho coantry of 



the iGduans, to prevent, hy his expedition 
any designs they might form against him, he al 
length reached the confines of the Lingone« 
where two of his legions wintered. Thenoe 
sending immediately to the rest, he drew theno 
altogether into a body, before the Averni could 
he apprized of his mrrival. 

X. Vercingetoriz, upon notice of this, led 
back his army into the territories of the Bituri- 
gians ; and marching thence, resolved to invesl 
Gergovia, a town belonging to the Boii, where 
they had been settled by Cssar aAer the de- 
feat of the Helvetians, and made subject to thc 
iGduan statr. 'J^his step greatly |>crplexed 
the Roman general : if he continued encamped 
with his legion iu ono placo during the reat 
of the wintor, and abandoned the subjecla of 
the iGduans to the attcmpts of tbc enemy, hc 
had roason to apprehend that the Gauls, t»eeing 
him afford no protoction to his friends, would 
uiiivorRally givo in to a rovult; if, on the con« 
trary, he took the 6eld early, he ribkcd the 
want of provision and forage, by the great 
difficulty of procuring convoys. Rcf^olving 
however, at all hazards, not to submit to an 
affront, that must for ever alicnate the heartc 
of his ullios, he prosflingly cnjoined the .£duana 
to be vor\' careful in «iupplying him with pro* 
visions : and deopatching messengers to th« 
Boii, to inform thom of his approach, exhorted 
them to continue 6rm to their duty, and saa- 
tatn with courage the assaults of the enemy. 
Meanwhile leaving two legions and the bag- 
gage of tho whole army at Agondicum, hc set 
out upon his march to their relief. 

XI. Arrivingthe nexf day before Vcllauno- 
dunum, a city of the Senones, thst he might 
leave no enomy hehind him capahle of obstruct- 
ing his convoys, he resolved to besiege it, and 
in twodayscompleted his circumvallation. On 
the third, deputies came from the town to treat 
about a surrender ; when, ordering them tode- 
liver up their arms, horses, and six hundred 
hostagos, he left C. Trebonius, one of hia 
lieutenants, to cause the articles to be put in 
execution ; and continuing his march with 
all diligence, advanced towards Genabum. 
The Carnutes, to whom this city holonged, 
were drawing troops together for its defence ; 
imagining that the siege of Vellaunodunum, 
of which they had just then received intelli 
gence, would he a work of some time. Cesar 
reached the place in two days, encamped before 
it, and finding it begin to be late, deferred th* 
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lult tUl next morning. Memnwhile he 
CATe tbe neoessary orders to hie men ; and 
beeauee the town had a bridge over the Loire, 
by which the inhabitants might endeavour to 
•■cape in the nightf he obliged two legions to 
continue under arma. A little before mid- 
night, the Genabiana, aa he had foreseen, stole 
•ilently out of the city, and began to pass the 
nwer. Notice being given of this by his 
qiiea, he aet fire to the gates, introduced the 
legions whom he had kept in readiness for 
that purpose, and took possession of the place. 
Vary few of the enemy escaped on this occa- 
■ion ; because the narrowness of the bridge 
and passages obstructed the flight of the mul- 
titude. Gssar ordered the town to be plun- 
dered and .burnt, distributing the spoil among 
the soldiers : and crossing the Loire with his 
whole army, advanced into the territories of 
the Biturigians. 

XIL Vercingetoriz, upon notice of his ap- 
proach, quitted the siege of Gergovia, and 
marched directly to meet him. Cssar, mean« 
while, had sat down before Noviodunum, a 
city of the Biturigians, that lay upon his routc. 
The inhabitants sending deputies to the camp, 
to implore forgivenpss and safety. that he might 
the sooner accomplish his designR, in which 
•xpedition had hitherto availed him so much, 
he ordered them to deliver up their arms, 
horses, and a certain numbor of hofltages. 
Part of the hostages had been already sent ; 
the other articles of the treaty werc upon the 
point of execution ; and even 8ome centurions 
•nd soldiers had entercd the place, to search 
for arms and horses, when the cnemy 's cavalry, 
who were a little advanced before the rest of 
the army, appeared at a distance. Immedi- 
•tely the besieged, upon this prospect of relief 
•etting up a shout, flcw to arms, shut the 
gates, and manned the walls. The centurions 
in the town, judgingfrom the nois^among the 
Gauls, that they had some new project in view, 
posted themselves, with their swords drawn, 
tt the gates ; and getting all their men to- 
gether, retreated without loss to the camp. 
Casar ordering the cavalry to advance, fell 
opon theenemy*8 horse; and flnding his troops 
hard pressed, sustained them with some squad- 
rons of Germans, whom, to the number of 
•bout four hundred, he had all along retained 
in his service. The Gauls, unable to stand 
their charge, at length betook themselves to 
flii^ht, and were driven, with great slaughtery 



to the main body of their •miy. Upon ihSm 
the people of Noviodunam, terrified •new bj 
the defettt of their friends, seized all who had 
beeninstrumental in breaking the capituUtion, 
sent them prisoners to Ciesar*s camp, and 
delivered up the town. These •ffiurs des- 
patched, CaBsar directed his march towarda 
Avaricum. As this was the strongest •nd 
most considerable city of the Biturigians, and 
situate in the finest part of the country, he 
easily persuaded himself, that by the reduction 
of it, he should bring the whole nation under 
subjection. 

XIH Vercingetorix, afker so many soe- 
cessive losses, at Vellaunodunum, Genabum, 
Noviodunum, calling a general council of his 
followers, represented : " That it was neces- 
sary to resolve upon a vcry different plur. of 
war, from that which hitherto had betii pur- 
sued ; and above all things make it their en- 
deavour to intercept the Roman convoys and 
foragers : that this was both a sure and prac- 
ticable schcme, as they themselves abounded 
in horse. and the eeason of the ycar greatly 
favoured the design : that the ground as yet 
affbrding no produce, the enemy must una- 
voidahly disperse themseWes in the villages 
for subsistenre, and give them daily opportu. 
nities of cuttinj? them ofl" by mcans of their 
cavalry. Thal where life and liberty were at 
stake, propcrty and private possession ought 
to be neglectcd : that therefore the hest resolu- 
tion they could take was, to set all their houses 
and villages on fire, from the territories of the 
Boii, to wherever the Romans might extend 
their quarters for the sake of forage : that they 
themselves had no reason to apprehend scar- 
city, as Ihey would be plentifully supplied by 
those states, whose territories should become 
the seat of the war ; whereas the enemy must 
be either reduced to the nccessity of starving, 
or making disUnt and dangerous excursions 
from their camp ; that it equally answered the 
purpose of the Gauls, to cut the Roman army 
to pieces, or seize upon their baggage and 
convoys ; because, without these last, it would 
be impossible for them to carry on the war : 
that they ought tu set fire even to the towns 
themselves, which were not strong enough by 
art or nature, to be perfectly secure against 
all danger ; as by this means they would nei- 
ther become places of retreat to their own 
men, to screen them from military service : 
nor contribute to tha support of the Romant 
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Aj the sappliei mnd plander they migbt fur- 
oish. In fine, that thongh theee things were 
mdeed grieToas and torrible, they ought yet 
to eeteem it ■till more terrible and grievous, 
to iee their wivee and children dragged into 
captirity» and themselTes expoaed to slaagh- 
ter, which waa the unaToidabie lot of the van- 
quifhed.** 

XIV. Tbia propoaal being approved by all, 
npwarda of twenty cities of the Biturigians 
Were bumt in one day. The like was done 
in other states. Nothing but conflagrations 
were to be seen over the whole country. And 
though the natives bore tbis desolation with 
cxtreme regret, they nevertheless consoled 
thcmselves with the hope, that an approaching 
and certain victory would soon enable them 
to recover their losses. A debate arising in 
council about Avaricum, whether it would be 
proper to defend or set it on fire, the Bituri- 
gians, falling prostrate at tho feet of the rest 
of the Gauls, implored : ^ That they might 
not be obliged to burn, with their own hands, 
one of the finest cities of all Gaul, which was 
both the ornament and security of their statc ; 
more especially as the town itself, almotit 
wholiy surrounded by a river and morass, and 
aflbrding but one very narrow approach, was, 
from the nature of its situation, capable of an 
easy defence." Their rcquest prevailed ; 
Vercingctorix, though he at first opposed, 
afterwards coming into the design ; partly 
moved by the entreaties of the Biturigians, 
partly by the compassion uf the multitude. A 
chosen garrison was immediately put into the 
place. 

XV. Vercingetorix followed Ccsar by easy 
marches, and chose for his camp a place sur« 
rounded with woods and marshes, about fifteen 
miles distant from Avaricum. There he had 
hourly intelligence by his scouts, of all that 
paased before the town ; and sent his orders 
from time to time to the garrison. Meanwhile 
he strictly watched our convoys and foragers ; 
■et upon our dispersed parties, who were 
obliged to fetch provisions from a great dis- 
tance ; and, in spite of all endeavours to pre- 
Tent it, by choosing such times and routes, as 
were moat likely to deceive his vigilance, very 
much incommoded them by his attacks. 

XVI. Cesar encamping on that side of 
the town, where the intermission of the river 
and morass formed, aa we have said, a narrow 
approach; began to raise a mount, bring for- 
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ward his battering engines, and prepare two 
towers of assault ; withoat troubling himself 
about lines of circumvallation, which the ntt- 
ture of the ground rendered impo«sible. Matn- 
while he was continually soliciting the ^Eda- 
ans and Boii for com : but received no great 
supplies from either ; partly occasioned by th* 
negligence of the ^duans, who were not 
hearty in the affair; partly by the want of 
ability in the Boii, who posaessing only a small 
and inconsiderable territory, soon consumed 
all the produce of their own lands. But though 
the army laboured under the greatest scarcitj 
of corn, through the inability of the Boii. the 
want of iiiclination in the iEduans, and the 
universal devastation of the country ; though 
they were cTen for many days altogether witli» 
out bread, and bad nethipg to appease their 
extreme hunger, but the cattle brought froB 
distant villages ; yet not an expreasion waa 
heard ovcr the whole canip, unworthy the m»> 
jesty of thc Roman name, or the glory they 
had acquirrd hy former virtories. Nay, when 
Cesar visited thc different quartern of the le- 
gions in persnn, and oflTcred to raii«e the siege, 
if thoy found the famine insupportaltle, they 
all with one voice requested him not to do it, 
adding: *«Thatduriiig the many years they 
had servod under him, they never yet had met 
with any check or undertaken aught in which 
they had not succfeded : that they could not 
but look upon it as inglorious, to rriiiiquish « 
siege they had once begun ; and had ralher 
undergo the greatest hardships, than not re- 
venge the blood of the Roman citizens, perfi- 
diously maasacred by the Gauls, at Genabum." 
The aame they said to the centurions and 
military tribunes, entreating them to report 
their sentiments to Ccsar. 

XVII. And now the towers began to ap- 
proach the wall ; when Cesar was informed 
by some prisoners, that Vercingetorix having 
consomed all the forage round him, had re- 
moved his eamp nearer to .\Taricum, and waa 
gone himself at the head of the cavalry, and 
the light-armed troopa accastomed to fight in 
their interrals, to form an ambuscade for tho 
Romans in a place where it was auppoaed 
they would come next day to forage. Upon 
thia intelligence, aetting out about mid- 
night in great ailence, he arrived next mom- 
ing at the enemy^a camp. But they, having 
had timely notice of hia «pproach by theii 
■coata, inatantly conToyed their baggage anl 
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otrritges irito a thiek wood, and drew up in 
order of battle upon an open hill. Csaar then 
ordered all the baggage to be brought toge- 
ther into one place, and the soldiers to prepare 
for an engagement. 

XVIII. The hill itaelf where the enemy 
•tood rising all the way with an easy ascentf 
was almoat whoUy surrounded by a morass, 
difficult and dangerouB to be passed though not 
aboTe fifty feet over. Here the Gaul^, confiding 
in the strength of their post, and having broke 
down all the bridges over tbe morase, appeared 
with an air of resolution. They had formed 
themselves into different bodies, according to 
their several states ; and planting select detach» 
dients at all the avenues and fords, waited with 
determined courage, that if the Romans should 
attempt to force their way through, they might 
fall upon them from the higher ground, while 
autangled in the mud. To attend only to the 
aearness of tho two armies, they seemed as if 
ready to fight us on even terms; but, whcn the 
advantago of their mtuation was considered, 
all this ostentation of bravery was easily dis- 
oerned to be mere show and pretcnce. Never« 
theless, the Romans, fuU of indignation, that 
the enemy should dare to face them with so 
amall a space between, loAdly demanded to be 
led to battle. Cssar checked their ardour for 
the present, and endeavoured to make them 
aensible, that in attacking an army so strongly 
posted, the victory must cost cxtremely dear, 
and be attended with the loss of many brave 
men. To this he told them he was the more 
averse, because, finding thcm prepared to facc 
every kind of danger for his glory, he thought 
he coulJ not be too tendcr of the lives of those 
who merited so highly at his hands. Having 
by this speech consoled the aoldiers, he led 
them !'ack the same day to their camp, and 
applied himsclf wholly to tho carrying on of 
the siege. 

XIX. Vercingetorix, upon his return to the 
camp, was accused by the army of trcason. 
The removal of his quartcrs nearcr to those of 
the enemy ; his departure at tbe head of all 
ihe cavalry ; his leaving so many troops with- 
out a commander in chief : and the opportune 
and speedy arrival of the Romans during his 
absence : all these, they said, could not easily 
happen by chance, or without design ; and 
give great reason to believe, that he had rather 
owe the sovereignty of Gaul to Casar*s 
grant. than to the favour and free choice of 



hia countrymen. To this charge he repKed ; 

<« That the removal of his camp was occasioned 

by the want of forage, and done at their own 

express desire: that he had lodged himaolf 

nearer to the Romans, on account of the ad- 

vantage of the ground, which secured him 

against all attacks ; that cavalry were by no 

means wanted in a oiorass, but might have 

been extremely serviceable in the place to 

which he had carried them ; that he parposelj 

forebore naming a commander in chief at his 

departure, lest the impatience of the multitode 

should have forced him upon a battle; to 

which he perceived they were all strongly in- 

clined, through a certain wcakness and efiemi- 

nacy of mind, that rendered them incapable of 

long fatigue ; that whether accident or intelli 

gence brought the Romans to their camp, the^r 

ought to thank, in the one case, fortune, in the 

other, the iiiformer, for giving thom an oppor- 

tunity of discovering irom the higher ground 

the inconsiderable number, and despising thc 

feeble efforts of the enemy ; who, not daring to 

hazard an cngageme:it. ignominiously retreateo 

to their camp ; that for his part, he scornei 

' treacherously to hold an authority of Ccsar 

, which he hoped soon to nkcrit by a victory, al- 

ready in a manner assured, both to himself and 

the rest of the Gauls : that he was willing even 

to rcsign the command, if thcy thought the 

honour donc to him by that distinction too 

great for the advantages procured by his con- 

duct. And," added he, « to convince you of 

the truth and sincerity of ray words, hear the 

Roman ttoldiers thomselves." He then produced 

some slaves, whom he had mado prisoners ■ 

! few days before in foraging, and by severity anu 

hard usage brought to his purpose. These, ao* 

cording to thc lesson taught them beforehand, 

declared : " That thcy were legionary soldiers : 

that urged by hunger, they had privately sto- 

len out of the camp, to search for corn and 

cattle in the fields : that the whole army la» 

boured under the like scarcity , and was reduced 

to 80 weak a condition, as no longer to be 

capable of supporting fatigue : that the general 

had therefore resolved, if the town held out 

three days longer, to draw off his men from 

thesiege." " Such (said Vercingetorix) are the 

services you receive from the man whom you 

have not scrupled to charge with treason. To 

him it is owing, that without drawing a sword, 

you see a powerful and victorious army almost 

wholly destroyed by famine; and effectua. 
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care taken, that, u hen necesiity compels them 
to Mek rofuge in a shameful flight, no state 
ahall receive them into its territoriea." 

XX. The whole multitude set up a shout ; 
and striking, as their manner was, their lances 
against their swords, to denote their approba- 
tion of the speaker, declared Vercingetorix a 
consummate general, whose fidelity ought not 
to be questioned, and whose conduct deserved 
the highest praises. They decreed that teu 
thousand men, chosen out of all the troops, 
should be scnt to reinforce the garrison of 
Avaricum ; it seeming too hazardous to rety 
opon thc Biturigians alone for the defence of 
a place, whose preservation, thcy imagined, 
would necessarily give them the superiority in 
the war. 

XXI. And indeed, though the siege was 
carried on by ourmen with incredible bravcry, 
yet were all their efibrts in a great measure 
rendered ineflfectual, by the address and con- 
trivances of tbe Gauls. For they are a people 
of singular ingenuity, extremely quick of ap- 
prehension, and vnry happy in imitating what 
they see practined. l^hey not only turned 
aside our hooks with ropes, and affcer having 
seized them, drew them into the town with 
engines ; but hkewise set themselves to under- 
mine the mount : in which they the more suc- 
ceeded, becauRe the country abounding with 
iron mines, they are perfectly skilled in that 
whole art. At the same time they raised 
towers on all parts of the wall, covered them 
carefuUy with raw hides ; and continuing their 
sallics day and night, either set fire to the 
mount, or fell upon the workmen. In pro- 
portion as our towers increased in height, by 
the continual addition to the mount, in like 
roanner did they advance their towers upon 
their walls, by raising one story perpctually 
over another ; and counterworking our mines 
with the utmost diligcnce, they either filled 
them up with great stones, or poured melted 
pitch into them, or repuUed the miners with 
long stakes, burnt and sharpened at the 
end ; all which very much retarded the ap- 
proaches, and kept us at a distance from the 
place. 

XXII. The fortified towris among the 
Gauls have their walls mostly built in the 
foUowing manner: — Long maasy beams of 
wood are placed upon the ground, at the 
equal distance of two feet one from another, 
ond 80 aa to constitata by their longth the 



thickness of the wall. These being again 
crossed over by others, which sorve to bind 
thcm together, have tlieir intervals on the 
inside filled up with earth. and on the outaida 
with large stones. The first course thus com* 
pleted and firmly joined, a second is laid over 
it ; which allowiiig tbc samc openings between 
the bcams, resls them not immediately upon 
thoae of the order below, but dispose them 
artfully above their intervals, and connects 
them, as before, with intcijacent earth and 
stones. In this manner the work is carriad 
on to a proper height, and pleases the eye by 
its uniform variety, the altcrnate courses of 
stones and beams running in even lines, ac» 
cording to their several orders. Nor is it leas 
adapted to security and defence. For the 
stones are proof against fire, and the whole 
masH U impenetrable to the ram ; becauae 
being strongly bound together by continual 
beams, to a depth of forty feet, it can neither 
be disjointcd nor thrown down. 

XXIII. Such were the obstacles wemet 
with in the siege. But the soldiers, though 
obliged to struggle during the whole time, 
with cold, dirt, and perpetual rains ; yet by 
dint of labour, overcame all difiicultiea, and 
at the end of twenty-five days, had raised a 
mount three hundrcd and thirty feet broad, 
and eighty feet high. When it was brought 
almost close to the walls, Cesar, according to 
custom, attending the works, and encouraging 
the soldiers to labour without intermission, m 
little before midnight it was observed to 
smoke, the enemy having undermined and 
fired it. At the same time they raised a 
mighty shout, and sallying vigorously by two 
several gates, attacked the works on both 
sides. Some threw lighted torches and dry 
wood from the walls upon the mount, others 
pitch and all sorts of combustibles ; so that it 
was hard to determine on which side to make 
head against the enemy, or where firat to apply 
redress. But as Cssar kept always two le- 
gions upon guard in the trenches, beaides 
great numbers employed in the works, who 
relieved one another by turns ; his troops were 
soon in a condition, aome to oppose those that 
sallied from the town, others to draw off the 
towera, and make openings in the mount ; 
whilst the whole multitude ran to extinguish 
the flames. 

XXIV. The fight continued with great 
obatinacy doring the remaining part of the 
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night ; the enemj ■till antertained hopes of 
▼ictory ; and penisted with the roore firmneee, 
M thcy saw the mantles that covered the 
towers burnt down, and the Romans unable 
to rescue them for want of shelter. At the 
•ame time fresh troops wera continually sent 
to supply the place of those that were fatigued ; 
the besieged believing, that the safety of 
Gaul entirely depended upon the issue of 
that critical moment. And here I cannot 
^orbear mentioning a remarkable instance of 
intrepidity, to which I was myself a witness 
on this occasion. A certain Gaul, posted be- 
fore the gate of the city, threw into the fire 
balls of pitch and tallow, to feed it. This man 
being exposed to the discharge of a Koman 
battery, was struck through the side with a 
dart, and expired. Another striding over his 
body, immediately took his place. He also 
was killed in the same manner. A third 
succeeded : to the third a fourth, nor was thii* 
dangerous post left vacant till the fire of 
the inount bcing extinguished, and the enemy 
repulsed on all side», an end was put to the 
conflict 

XXX f be Gauls having tried all methods 
of defence, and finding that none of them 
aucceeded, consulted next day about leaving 
the town, in concert with, and even by the 
order of Vercingetorix. This they hoped 
easily to effect in the night, as that generars 
camp was not far oIT, and thc morass between 
them and the Romans would serve to cover 
their retreat. Night came, and the besieged 
were prcparing to put iheir design in execu- 
tion ; when suddenly the women running out 
into the street, and casting themselves at 
their husbands' fcet, conjured them with many 
tears, not to abandon to the fury of an en- 
raged enemy, them and their common chil- 
dren, whom nature and weakness rendered in- 
capable of flight. But finding their entreaties 
inefiectual, (for in extreme ^danger fear often 
excludes compassion,) they began to set up 
a loud cry, and inform the Romans of the 
intended flight. This alarmed the garrison, 
who, apprehending the passages would be 
■eixed by our horse, desisted from their resolu- 
tion. 

XXVI. Next day Cesar brought forward 
the tower, and gave the necessary directions 
about the works. A heavy rain chancing 
jost then to fall, he thought it a favourable 
opportunity for efiecting his design ; as he 



observed tha wall to be leaa atrietlj gotrdcd. 
Wherefore ordering thev.aoIdi6ra to abate a 
little of their vigour, and having instmcted 
them in what manner to proceed, he ezhorted 
the legions, who advanced under cover of the 
machines, to seize at last the fraits of a victorj 
acquired by so many toils. Then promising 
rewards to those who should first ■cale the 
town, he gave the signal of attack. The 
Romans rushed suddenly upon the enemj 
from all parts, and in a moment posaeaaed 
themselves of thc walls. 

XXVII. The tiHuIs terrified at this new 

manner of assault, and driven from their 

towers and battlements, drew up triangle- 

wise in the squares and open places, that on 

whntcver side our men should come to attack 

them, they might face in order of battle. But, 

observing that we still kept upon the walls, 

and were endcavouring to get possession of 

their whole circuit, they began to fear thej 

should have no outlet to escape by ; and 

throwing down their arms, ran tumultuously 

to the farthest part of the town. There 

many fell within the city, the narrowness of 

the gates obstructing their flight; others were 

slain by the cavalry without the walLs, nor 

did any one for the present think of plunder. 

The Romans, cager to revenge the massacre 

at Genabum, and exasperated by thc obstinate 

dcfence of the placc, sparcd ncithcr old men, 

womcn, nor children ; insomuch that of all 

that multitude, amounting to about forty 

thousand, scarce eight hundred, who had quit- 

ted the town on the first alarm, escaped safe 

to Vcrcingetorix*8 camp. They arrived there 

late in thc night, and were receivcd in grcat 

silence; for Vercingetorix, fearing lest their 

entranco in a body, and the compassion it 

would naturally raise among the troops, might 

occasion some tumult in the camp, had sent 

out his friends, and the principal noblcmen of 

each provincc, to meet them by thc way, and 

conduct them separately to tlie quartera of 

their several states. 

XXVIII. Next day having called a council^ 
he consoled and exhorted the troopa, not tc 
be too much disheartened, or cast down }>y 
their late misfortune : " That the Romans had 
not overcome by bravery, or in the field ; but 
by their address and skill in sieges, with which 
part of war the Gauls were less acquainted : 
that it was deceiving themselves to hope foi 
■ucoeM in everj meaaure thoj might think te 
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punaa : th«t himielf, tf they tll knew, htd 
neTcr adTiied the defence of ATaricum, and 
eouid not but impote the present disaster to 
the imprudence of the Biturigians, and the 
too easy compliance of the rett : that he hoped, 
howeTer, soon to compenaate it by auperior 
advantages, as he was using his utmost en- 
deavours to bring over the other states which 
had hitherto refused their concurrenr«, and 
to join one general confederacy of all Gaul, 
against whose onited streng^h, not the whole 
earth would be able to prevail : that he had 
OTen in a great measnre efiected his design, 
and in the meantime only required of them, 
for the sake of the common safety» that they 
would set about fortifying their camp, the 
better to secure them from the sudden attacks 
of the onemy.'* This speech was not unploas- 
ing to the Gauls: and the rather, as not- 
withstanding so great a blow, Vercingetorix 
sciemed to have lost nothing of his courage : 
neither withdrawing from public view, nor 
shunning the sight of the multitude. They 
even began to entertain a higher opinion of 
his prudence and foresight, as from the first he 
had advised the burning of Avaricum, and at 
last sent orders to abandon it And thus, bad 
success, which usualiy sinks the reputation of 
a commander served only to augment his 
credit, and give him greater authority among 
the troops. At the same time they were full 
of hopes, from the assurances he had g^ven 
them, of seeing the other states accede to the 
alliance. And now, for the first time, tho 
Gauls sot about fortifying their camp ; being 
so humbled by their late misfortune, that 
though naturally impatient of fatigue, they 
resolved to refuse no labour imposed upon 
them by their general. 

XXIX. Nor was Vercingetoriz less active 
on his side to bring over the other provinces 
of Gaul to the confederacy, endeavouring to 
gain the leading men in each by presents 
and promises. For this purpose he made 
choice of fit agents, who by their address, or 
particular ties of friendship, were most likely 
to influence those to whom they were sent 
He provided arms and clothing for the troops 
that had escaped from Avaricum : and to re- 
pair the loss sustained by the taking of that 
place^ gave orders to tbe several states, to 
fumiah a certain number of men, and send them 
to the camp by a day prefixed. At the same 
time lie commanded all the archers, of which 
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there were great nambera in Gaal, to h« 
sought out and brought to the army. By theae 
measures he soon replaced ^he men whom he 
lost at the aiege of Avaricum. Meanwhile 
TheutomatuSy the son of OUovico, and king of 
the Nitobrigiana, whose father had been styled 
friend and ally by the senate of Rome, came 
and joined him with a great body of horse, 
which he had raised in his own territories, and 
in the province of Aquitain. 

XXX. Cesar finding great plenty of corn 
and other provisions at Avaricum, stayed there 
several days to refresh his men, after the fa- 
tigue and scarcity they had so lately under- 
gone. Winter was now drawing towards a 
period ; and, as the season itself invited him 
to take the field, he resolved to march against 
the enemy, either to draw them out of the 
woods and marshes, or besiege them in their 
fastnesses. Whiie he was full of these 
thoughts, deputies arrived from the .f!duan§, 
to beg his interposition and authorily, for set- 
tling the difiVrences of their state. *' Every 
thing there,'* they told him, *' thieatened an 
intestine war. For whereas it hod all along 
been the custom to be governed by a single 
magtstrate, whoponessed the supreme power 
for the space of one year ; they had now two 
disputing for that title, each pretending hia 
election was according to law : that the one 
was Convictolitanis, an illustrious and popular 
young nobleman ; the other Cotus, of an an- 
cient family, great authority, and powerful re- 
lations, whose brother Videliacus had exer- 
cised the same office tho year before : that the 
whole state was in arms, the senate divided, 
and each party backed by their clients among 
the people; nor had they any other hopes 
of escaping a civil war, but in his care and 
timely endeavours to put an end to the con- 
troversy." 

XXXI. Althoagh Casar was sensible it 
would greatly prejudioe his afiaira, to quit the 
pursuit of the war, and the enemy ; yet re- 
flecting on the mischiefs that ofien arise from 
divisions, and desirous if possible to prevent 
so powerful a state, in strict amity with the 
people of Rome, and which he had always in a 
particular roanner cherished and befriended, 
from having recourse to the method of vio- 
lence and arms, which might drive the party 
that least confided in his friendship, to seek 
the assistance of Vercingetorix ; he resolved 
to make it his first care, to pat a stop to tht 
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progreM of tbeie diiorden. And because, by 
the conatitution of ihe ^duane, it was not 
lawful for the supreine magigtrete to pass be- 
yond the liniita of the atate ; that he might 
not seem to detract from their privileges, he 
resolved to go in person thither,and summoned 
the senate and two candidatea to meet him at 
Decise. The asaembly was very numerous ; 
when finJing upon inquiry, that Cotus had 
been declared chief magistrate by his own 
brother, in presence of only a few electors 
privately called together, without regard to 
time or place, and even contrary to the express 
laws of the state, which forbid two of the same 
family, while yet both alive, either to hold tho 
Bupreme dignity, or so much as sit togcther in 
the senate ; he obliged him to resign in fa- 
▼our of Convictolitanis, who, upon the expira- 
tion of the office of the preceding magistrate, 
had been elected, in all the forms, by the 
priests. 

XXXII. This sontenco being passed ; and 
having exhorted the ^duans to lay aside 
their quarrels and divisioos, and apply them- 
selves solely to the business of the present 
war ; to expect with confidence the full re- 
compense of their services, as soon as the re- 
duction of Gaul was completed ; and to send 
him immediately all their cavalry, with ten 
thousand foot, to form a cbain of posts for the 
security of his convoys; he divided his army 
into two parts. Four legions, under the con- 
duct of Labienus, werc sent against the Se- 
nones and Parisians. Six, headed by himself 
in perHon, marched along the banks of the 
Allier, towards the territuries of tbe Averni, 
with design to invest Gergovia. Part of the 
cavalry followed the route of Labienus ; part 
remained with Cssar. Vercingctorix having 
notice of this; broke down all the bridges upon 
the Allier, and began his march on the other 
side of the river. 

XXXIII. As both armies were continually 
in view, encamped almost over against each 
other, and the enemy*8 scouts so stadoned, 
that it was impossible for the Romans to make 
a bridge for carrying over their forccs ; Cssar 
begau to be uneasy lest ho should be hin- 
dered the greatest part of the summer by the 
river; because the Allier is seldom fordable 
till towards autumn. To prevent this incon- 
▼eiiience, he encamped in a place full of 
woods, over against one of those bridges 
which Vercingetorix had cauaed to be broken 



down ; and remaining thero piivatelj ii0st daf^ 
with a good body of troopa, formed bj draaght- 
ing every fourth cohort, that the number of 
legions might still appcar complete ; he aeot 
forward the rest of the army with all the beg^ 
gage as usual, ordering them to merch ae &r 
as they could. When by the time of tbe 
day, he judged they might be arrived et the 
place of their encampment, he aet about re- 
building the bridge, making use of the old pilea, 
whose lower part the enemy had left standing. 
Having soon completed the work, marched 
over the troops he had with him, and choaen a 
proper plac6 for his camp, he recalled the reat 
of the forces. Vercingetorix, upon intelligence 
of this, advanced before by long marchesythat 
he might not be obliged to fight againat hia 
wilL 

XXXIV. Cssar, after five daya' march, 
came before Gcrgovia, where he had a alight 
engagement with the enemy's horse ; and, 
having taken a view of thc place, which he 
found situated upon a very high mountain, all 
whose approaches were cxtremely difficult, he 
not only dcspaired of reducing it by storm, bnt 
resolved even to forbear investing it until he 
j had secured the necessary supplies for hie 
army . Vercingetorix meanwhile was encamped 
near the town upon the hill, where he had 
disposed tho forces of the several states around 
him, in diflfcrent divisions, separated from one 
another by moderate intervals. As his army 
possessed all the summits of the mountain, 
whence tbere was any prospcct into the plains 
below, they made a very formidable appear- 
ance. Every morning by day-break, the 
chicfR of each state, wbo composcd his coundl, 
assemblod in his tent, to advise with him, or 
reccive his orders : nor did he suiTer a single 
day to pass without detaching some cavalry, 
intermixed with archers, to skirmish with the 
Romans, that he might make trial uf the spirit 
and courage of his men. Thcrc was a rising 
ground, that joined to tbe foot of the moun- 
tain on which the town stood, excellently well 
fortified by nature, as being very steep on all 
sides, and of extrcme difilicult access, This 
hill, though of such importance to the enemy, 
that by our getting possesaion of it, we could 
in a great measure deprive them of water and 
forage, was yet but very indiflTerently guarded. 
Cesar therefore leaving his camp about mid- 
night, before any assistance could arrive from 
I the town, dislodged the eneiny, acixed thc hill 
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•nd htTing placed two legions opon it to do- 
fend it, drew a double ditcb, twelve feet deep, 
firom the greater to the letfer camp, tbat the 
•oldierf might pMs and repasa in safety, even 
•ingle and without a guard. 

XXXV. AVbile tbings were in this poeture 
before Gergovia, Convictolitanis the ^duan, 
to whom, as we have related abote, Ccsar 
had adjudged tbe supreme magistracy, being 
•trongly solicited by the Averni, and at length 
gained over by their money, addressed him- 
•elf to some young nobleman, the chief of 
whom were Litavicus and his brothers, of the 
mo8t distinguished fatnily of the province. 
With the»e he shared the reward he had re- 
ceived,and exhorted them toconsider: « That 
they wcre subjects of a free state, and born to 
command : that liberty and victory were re- 
tarded by the ^duans alone, whose authority 
restrained the other states, and whose concur- 
rance in the common cause would take from 
the Romans all possibility of supporting them- 
•elves in Gaul : that though he was himself 
under some ohligation to Cssar, at least so 
far as a just and equitable decision deserved 
that name, he thought he owed still more to 
his country, and could see no reason why tho 
iEduans should rather have recourse to the 
Roman general, in what regarded their laws 
and customs, than the Romans in the like 
ease to the iEduans.'* The representations 
of the magistrate, and the rewards he bestowed, 
•oon prevailed ; they even ofTered to become 
the chief conductors of the enterprise ; and 
nothing was wanting but to consult of pro- 
per means for accompIiKhing the design, as it 
was easily foreseen that the state would not be 
induced without great difliculty to engage in 
fo dangerous a war. At last it was ag;reed, 
that Litavicus should have the command of 
the ten thoosand foot appointcd to join Csssar ; 
that he should begin bis march ; tbat his 
hrothm should be sent before to tbe Roman 
eamp ; and that the rest of the project should 
be then ezecuted, according to a plan pre- 
viously concerted among them. 

XXXVL Litavicus having received the 
command of the army ; when he was within 
•bout thirty miles of Gergovia, suddenly called 
the troops together, and addreraing them 
wtth teara : ** Whither, fellow-soldiers,*' said 
he, ** are we goingl AU our cavalry, all our 
nobility ara slain. Eporedorix and Virdu- 
niarua, men of the firat quftlity in the state» 



being accnaed by the Romana of treason, ara 
put to death without trial. Learn these thinga 
of those who hate escaped this genoral maa- 
sacra ; for as to me, of erwhelmed as I am with 
grief for the loss of my brothera and kinsmen, 
I have neither strength nor voice to utter our 
calamities.** He then produced some whom 
he had beforehand instructed for tbat purpose, 
and who joining in the same story, told the 
multitude, « That the greatest part of the 
iEduan cavalry had been put to the sword, 
under pretence of holding intelligence with 
the Averni ; and tbat tbemselves had escaped 
only in the crowd, by withdrawing during the 
general slaughter." Upon this the whole 
army called aloud to Litavicus, entrealing 
him to.provide for their safety. « As if," said 
he, " there was room for counscl ; or any 
choice left, but that of marching directly to 
Gergovia, and joining the Averni. Can we 
doubt, after so black an instance of Roman 
perfidy, but thatthey are already on theirwaj 
to complete the maiwacrel Lct us there- 
fore, if aught of spirit or courage remains in 
our breasts, revenge the death of our country- 
men, so undeservedly slain, and put these in- 
human spoilera to thc sword.'* He then pre- 
sented some Roman citizens, who had taken 
the opportunity of their march, for conducting 
a large convoy of corn and provisions to the 
camp. Instantly tbe convoy was plundered, 
the Romans tbemselves put to death with t|)e 
most cruel torments, and mefuiengera des- 
patched through bII the territories of tbe iEdu- 
ans, to spread the Fame forgery of the massacre 
of their cavalry and princea, and thereby rouse 
them to a like vengeance. 

XXXVn. Eporedorix the ^duan, a young 
nobleman of distinguishcd birth, and great in- 
terest in the state ; atf likewise Virdumarua, 
of equal age and authority, though not so 
well descended ; wbom Cesar, upon the re- 
commendation of Diviaticus, had raiscd from 
a low condition to the higbest dignities ; wera 
both at this time in the Roman camp, having 
come along with the cavalry*, at Ccsar^s ez« 
press desira. Between these two was a com- 
petition for greatness ; and in the late dispute 
about the magistracy, the one had declared 
warmly for Convictolitania, the other for 
Cotus. Eporedoriz getting notice of Lit*- 
vicus's design, came about midnight to Cmar'^ 
tent, discovered the whole plot, and entreated 
him to obviate the miachievooe counsels of % 
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fevr young noblemen» and not luffer the state to 
fiiU off from the alliance of the Romans, 
which he foresaw muat happen, should lo 
many thousand men once join the enemy. 
For it was by no meana probable, that either 
their own relations would neglect their safety, 
or the state iteelf make light of so great a part 
of its forces. 

XXXVIIF. This piece of intelligence gave 
Ccsar extreme concern, because he had always 
manifested a particular regard to the jEduans. 
He therefore drew out immediately four legions 
without baggage, together with all the ca^- 
alry ; and because the aflfair seemed to depend 
wholly upon despatch, would not even take 
time to contract his camp, but left C. Fabius, 
his lieutenant, with two legions, to defend it 
against the enemy. Finding that Litavicus^s 
brothersy whom he ordered to be soized, had 
some time before gone over to Vercingetorix, 
he began his march, cxhorting the soldiers to 
bear the fatigue cheerfully in so pressing a 
conjuncture. They followed with great alac- 
rity, and advancing about five and twenty miles 
from Gergovia, came at last within sight of the 
iEduans. Ciesar immediately detached the 
cavalry against them, to retard and stop their 
march : but with strict charge to abstain from 
bloodahed. He ordered Eporedorix and Vir- 
dumarus, whom they believed slain, to ride up 
and down among the squadrons, and call to 
their countrymen. As they were soon known, 
and Litavicus*8 forgery thereby discovered, the 
^duans stretched out their hands, made signs 
of submission, and throwing down their arms, 
began to beg their lives. Litavicus with his 
clients, who, by the customs of the GauLs, can- 
not without infamy abandon their patrons, 
even in the greatest extremities of fortune, es- 
caped safe to Gergovia. 

XXXIX. Cssar having despatched meAsen- 
gers to the ^fSJuans, to inform them that his 
lenity and regard for their state, had prevailed 
with him to spare troops, whom by the right 
of war he might have put to the sword ; after 
allowing the army three hours* rest during the 
night, marched back to Gorgovia. About 
half way he was met by a party of horse, sent 
by Fabius, to give him notice of the danger that 
threatened his camp. They told him, « That 
the enemy had attacked it with all their forces, 
and by sending continual supplies of fresh 
men, were like in the end to overpower the 
Romans, whose fatigue admitted of no relax- 
ttion, because the vast extent of groond thej 



had to defend, oUiged them to ba perpetii«IIj 
upon the rampart : that the mnltitada of ai^ 
rows and darts diaeharged bj the Oaali^ had 
wounded many of the soldiers, notwithatead- 
ing the protection received firom the engiiMt^ 
which yet had been of good ■ervioe in beetinf 
off the assailants : that Fabiua, upon the nltntM 
of the enemy, had cloaed up aU the gmtee of 
the camp but two, carried a breeetwork qoile 
round the rampart, and made preparation fiir 
sustaining a liko assault the neztday." Caiar 
informed of these things, hastened his mareh 
with all diUgfence, and seconded by the usual 
ardour of the troops, arrived in the eamp be- 
fore sun-rise. 

XL. While these things paaaed at Geiigom, 
the ^duans, upon receipt of the first dee- 
patches from Litavicus, staid not for confirma- 
tion of the report ; but prompted, partly by 
avarice, partly by revenge, and mahy by a na- 
tive rashness, to which the Gauls in general aie 
extremely addicted, being ready to catch np 
every flying rumour as a certain truth, flew 
immediately to arms, plundered the Roman 
citizens of their eifects, slaughtered their per> 
sons, or dragged them into servitude. Convio- 
tolitanis fomented to the utmost this foiy, 
which had already taken but too fast hold of 
the multitude ; that by plunging them intoaome 
desperate act of violence, he might render a re- 
treat the more difBcuIt and shameful. At hii 
instigation, they obliged M. Aristius, a militaij 
tribune, who was upon his way to join the ar- 
my, to quit Cabillonum, promising not to mo- 
lest him in his journey. The same thej did 
by several Roman merchants, who stopped there 
on account of trafllic ; and attackingthem treach- 
erously on the road, stripped them .of their 
baggage, invested day and night those that 
made resistance ; and many being killed on 
both sides, drew together a great number of 
men to eflfect their design. Meanwhile coming 
to understand, that all their troops were in 
Ccsar^s power : they ran to Aristius, assured 
him that nothing had been done by pubUc an- 
thority, ordered informations to be brought 
against those who had been concemed in pil- 
laging the Romans, confiscated the estatea of 
Litavicus and his brothers, and sent ambasee- 
dors to Ccsar to excuse what happened. 
All this they did with a view to the recoverj 
of their troops : but conscioos of guilt ; loth 
to part with tho plunder, in which great nnm* 
bers had shared ; and dreading the puniah 
ment ao groit an ontrtge deferred; thej be« 
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gaii privately to conoort mMnirefl of war, and 
bj their ambMsadon soUcited other states to 
join them. Though Cmar was not ignorant 
of these practices, be spoke with the greatest 
mildness to the iEduan deputies» assuring 
Ihem of the continuance of his favour, and 
Ihat he would not consider as the crime of the 
whole nation, what was owing only to the im- 
pmdence and lcTity of the multitude. Appre- 
hending, however, a universal revolt of Gaul, 
and that he might be surrounded by the forces 
of all the states at once, he began to think of 
retiring to Gergoyia, and drawing his whole 
army again into a body ; yet in such a manner, 
that a retreat occasioned by the fear of an in- 
■urrection, might not carry with it the appear- 
ance of a flight 

XLI. While he was fuU of these thoughts, 
an opportunity seemed to offer of acting 
against the enemy with success. For coming 
into the leaser camp, to take a view of the 
works, he observed a hill, that for some days 
before was scarce to be seen for the multitudes 
that covered it, now quite naked and destitute 
of troops. Wondering what might be the 
eause,he inqoired of the deserters, who flocked 
daily in great numbers to the Roman camp. 
They all agreed with our scouts, that the back 
of the hill was almost an even ground, but nar- 
row and woody in that part, where the passage 
lay to the other side of the town : that the en- 
emy were mightily afraid of losing this post, 
because the Romans, who had already pos- 
■essed themselves of one hill, by seizing the 
other Ukewise, would in a manner quite sur- 
round them ; and being masters of all the out- 
lets, might entirely cut oflf their forage : that 
Vercingetoriz had therefore drawn all his forces 
on that side, with design to fortify the passage. 
« XLII. Ccsar, upon this intelligence, des- 
patched some squadrons of cavalry thither 
about midnight, ordering them to ride up and 
down the place, with as much noise as pos- 
sible. At day-break he drew a great number 
of mules and carriage horses out of the camp, 
■ent away their usual harness, and fumishing 
the grooms and wagoners with helmets, that 
they might resemble borsemen, commanded 
them to march quite round the hill. With 
these he joined a few cavalry, who, for the 
greater show, were to ezpatiate a little more 
freely ; and the whole detachment had ouUn 
to move towards the same parts, taking a very 
large circuit AU these diapositions were aeen 



from the town, which commanded a full view 
of the Roman camp, though the distance was 
too great to dbtinguish objects with certainty. 
At the same time Cssar, the more efroctually 
to deceive the enemy, detached a leginn to- 
wards the same eminence, and when it was ad- 
vanced a Uttle way, stationed it at the foot of 
the hill, afiecting to conceal it in the woods. 
This increased the jealousy of the Gauls, to 
such a degree, that they immediately carried 
all their forces thither to defend the posL Ca- 
sar seeing their intrenchments abandoned, 
made his soldiers cover the military ensigns and 
standards, and file off in small parties from the 
greater to the lesser camp, that they roiglit not 
be perceived from the town. He tb<)n opened 
his design to his lieutenants, whoni he had ap- 
pointed to command the several legions, coun- 
selUng them above all things to moderate the 
ardour of the soldiers, that the hope of plun- 
der, or desire of fighting, might not carry them 
too far. He represented particularly the dis- 
advantage of the ground, against which there 
was no security but in despatch ; and told 
them, that it was not a regular attack, but a 
sudden onset, to be pursued no farther than 
opportunity served. These precautions taken, 
he gave the signal to cngage, and at tho same 
time detached the iEduans by another asccnt, 
to charge the enemy on ihe right. 

XLIIL The wallof the town»had nobreaks 
or hollows intervened, was about twelve hun- 
dred paceb distant from tho plain below, meaa- 
uring in a direct line from the foot of the 
mountain. The circuit the troops were 
obliged to take, to moderate the steepness of 
the ascent, added still to this space upon the 
march. Half way up the hiU, as near as the 
nature of the ground would allow, the Gauls 
had run a wall of large stones six fect high, 
thc better to defend themselves against our 
attacks. AU betv^een this and the plain wan 
leA quite void of troops by the enemy : but 
the upper part of the hill, to the very walls of 
the town, was crowded with the camps of tlieir 
several states. The signal being given, the 
Romans immediately mounted the hill, scaled 
the outward wall, and possessed themsclves of 
three of the enemy*s camps. Such too was 
the ezpedition wherewith they carricd them, 
that coming suddenly upon Theutomatus 
king of the Nitobrigians, as he was rcposing 
himself in his tent about noon, he very nar- 
rowly eacaped being taken ; for he waa obliged 
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to fly away half naked, and had his hone 
wounded under him. 

XLIV. Csear haTing lucceeded aa far.aa 
lis design required, ordered a retreat to be 
sounded ; and the tenth legion, which fought 
near his person, obeyed. The other legiona, 
Dt hearing the aignal, becauie aeparated from 
fae general by a large valley, were yet com- 
manded to halt by the lieutenanta and military 
tribunes, according to the instructiona given 
by Cssar in the beginning. But elated with 
tho hopea of a apeedy victory, the flight of the 
en- iny, and the remembrance of former suc- 
cesses, thcy thought nothing impracticable to 
their valour, nor desiated from the pursuit, till 
they had reached the very walla and gates of 
the town. Upon this a great cry arising from 
all parta, those that were farthest from the 
place of nssault, terrified by the noise and tu- 
mult, and imagining thc encmy alrcady within 
the gates, quitted the town with precipitation. 
The woroen throwing their money and clothes 
from the wall8,with naked breastA and ex- 
tended arms, conjurcd the Romans to spare 
their lives, and not, as at Avaricum, sacriflce 
•II to tbeir resentmcnt, without distinction of 
age or sex. Some being let down by their 
hands from the wall, delivcred themselves up 
to our soldiers. L. Fabius, a centurion of tbe 
eighth legion, was that day heard to sny, that 
he had not yet forgot the plunder of Avari- 
cum, and was resolved no man should entcr 
the plnce before him, Accordingly, having, 
with the assistance of thrce of his company, 
got upon the town wall, ho helped them one 
after another to do the like. 

XLV. Mcanwhile the troops, who, as we 
have related above, were gone to defcnd the 
post on the other side of the town ; incited by 
the cries of the corobatants, and the continual 
accounts brought tbat the eneroy had entered 
the place ; sending all the cavalry before to 
fftop the progress of the Romans, advanced in 
mighty crowds to the attack. In proportion 
as they arrived, they drew up under the wall, 
and augmented the number of those who 
fought on their side. As they soon became 
fbrmidable by their multitude, the women, who 
a little before had implored the compassion of 
the Romans. now began to encourage their 
own troops, showing their dishevelled hair, 
and producing their children, according to the 
custom of the Gauls. The contest was by no 
ineans equal, eithcr in respect of numbera, or 



of the gronnd : and the Romina, alretdy & 
tigued with the march and length of the ooni» 
bat, were little able to ■ustain the attsck of 
fresh and vigorous troops. 

XLVI. Ccsar, obaerving the disadTaDtife 
of the ground, and the continual incf€sse of 
the enemy's troopa, began to be •pprehenstve 
about the event; and tending T. Sextiu^ 
his lieutenant, whom he had left to guard th« 
lesser camp, ordered him to bring forth the 
cohorts with all expedition, and poat them at 
the foot of the hill, upon the enemy '• right ; 
that if our men should give way, he might de- 
ter the Gauls from pursuing them. He him- 
self advancing a little with the tenth legion, 
waited the issue of the combat 

XLVII. While the conflict was maintained 
with tho utmost vigour on both Kides ; the en- 
emy trusting to their post and uumberB, the 
Romans to their courage ; suddenly the ^do- 
ans, whom Ccsar had sent by aootber ascent 
on the right, to makc a diversion, appeared oo 
the flank of our men. As they were armed af- 
tcr the manner of the Gauls, this sight greatly 
terrified the Romans; and though they ex« 
tended their right arms in token of peace, yet 
still our men fancicd it a stratagem to deceive 
thcm. At the same time L. Fabius the cen- 
turion, and those who had got upon the wall 
with him, being surrounded and slain, were 
thrown down by the enemy from the battle- 
nicnts. M. Petreius, a ccnturion of the same 
Irgion, who had endeavoured to force the gatea, 
finding himsclf ovcrpowcred by the enemy, 
and despairing of safety because he waa al- 
ready covered with wounds, turning to hit 
soldiers that had followed him, said ; " Aa l 
find it impossible to preserve both myself and 
you, I will at least do my best to further your 
escape, whom I have brought into thia danger 
through too eager a desire of glory. Take 
advantage therefore of the present opporta- 
nity.*' Then throwing himself upon Uie ene- 
my, he killed two, drove the rest from the 
gate, and seeing his men run to his aasistance : 
<• In vain,** says he, <* do you endeavour to 
preserve my life. My blood and strength for^ 
sake me. Go therefore, while you may, and 
rejoin your legion.*' Continuing atill to fight, 
he expired soon after, preserving his followen 
with the loss of his own life. 

XLVIII. Our men thus preased on all 
sides, were at length driven from the plaoe, 
with thc loss of forty-six ceuturions ; but tlii 
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lenth legion, which had been potted a little 
more ftdvantageously to cover thoir retreat, 
checked the impetuoiM pursuit of the Gauls : 
being anatained by the coborta of the thirteenth 
legton, who had quitted the lesaer camp 
nnder 8extiu8, and poMeaeed themaelves of 
•n eminence. The legions having gained 
the plain, immediately halted, and faced about 
towards the enemy ; but Vercingetorix draw- 
ing off hia troops from the foot of the hill, 
retired within his intrenchmenta. The 
Romans lost that day about aeven hundred 
men. 

XLIX. C«sar assembling the army next 
day, severely blamed the temerity and avarice 
of the soldiers ; ** That they had taken upon 
themsehes to judge how far they were to pro- 
ceed, and what tbey were to undertake ; re- 
garding neithcr the signal to retreat, nor the 
orders of their oflicers. He explained the 
disadvantage of the ground, and reminded 
them of his own conduct at tbe siege of Ava- 
ricum, when having surprised the enemy with- 
out a general, and without cavalry, he had ra- 
ther chosen to give up a eertain victory, than 
by attacking them in a difficult post, hazard an 
inconsiderable loss : that as rouch as be ad- 
mired the astonishing courage of men, whom 
neither tbe intrenchments of several camps, 
nor the heigbt of tbe mountain, nor the walls 
of the town sbould check ; so much did he 
blame tbe licentiousness and arrogance of 
aoldicrs, who tbought thcy knew more than 
their general, and could see better than him 
the way to conqueat : tbat he looked upon obe- 
dience and moderation in the pursuit of 
booty, aa virtues no less essential to a good 
•oldier, tban Talour and magnanimity." 

L. Having made this speech, and in the end 
exhortod his soldiers not to be discouraged by 
tbeir late misfortune, nor ascribe that to the 
bravery of tbe enemy, which was entirely ow- 
ing to the disadvantage of the ground : as he 
still persisted in his design of retiring, he drew 
out his legions, and formed tbem in order of 
battle upon the plain. But Vercingetorix not 
thinking proper to descend ; af^er a small and 
aucceasfu! skirmish between the cavalry, Cesar 
returned again to hia camp. The like he did 
the following day: when thinking he had 
done enough to confirm the courage of his own 
men, nnd abate the pride of the Gauls, be de- 
camped towards the territories of the i£du- 
ans. As the enemy made no attempt to pur- 



aue him, he arrived the third day on the banks 
of the Allier, and havmg repaired the bridge, 
paaaed over with his whole army. 

LI. Here he was informed by Eporedoriz 
and Virdomarus, that Litavicus was gone 
with all the cavalry to solicit the ^duans ; and 
it would be therefore nccessary for themaelvea 
to set out, in order to prevent his designs, and 
confirm the state in their attachment to the 
Romans. Tbough Cesar was by this time 
abundantly convinced of the perfidy of the 
^duans, and plainly foresaw tbat their depar- 
ture would only hasten their revolt, he yet did 
not tbink proper to detain them, tbat he might 
give no ground of offence, nor l)etray any sus- 
picion of distrust At parting, he briefly enu- 
merated the services hc had done the iEduans : 
" How low and deprcsscd he had found them, 
sbut up in tbeir towns, drprived of tbeir landa, 
without troops, tributaries to their enemiea, 
and obliged to submit to the ifsnominious de- 
mand of hostages : to what power and great- 
ness they were now raised by his favour, so aa, 
not only to have recovered their former con- 
sideration in Gaul, but even to exceed in dig- 
nity and lustre all that appearcif most flou- 
rinhing in tbe ancient annals of tbeir state.'* 
AVith tbis cbarge he dismissed them. 

LII. Noviodunum was a town belonging 
to the ^duans, advantageouoly aituated upon 
the banks of the Loire. Here Ccsar had 
lodged all tbe hostages of Gaul, bis provisions, 
bis military chest, and great part of his own 
and his army*sbaggage. Hitber also he had 
sent many horses, brougbt up in Italy and 
Spain for the service of the war. When Epo- 
redorix and Virdumarus arrivcd at tbis place, 
and were informed of the disposition of the 
state : " That Litavicus had been received with 
great marks of favour at Bibracte, the capital 
city of the province ; tbat Convictolitanis, tne 
chief magistrate, and almost all the senate 
were gone thither to meet him : that ambaa- 
sodors had been publicly sent to Ven'ingetorix, 
to conclude a treaty of peace and »Iliance ;** 
they thoug^ the present favourable oppcrto. 
nity waa by no means to be neglected. Having 
therefore pnt the garrison of Noviodunum, 
witb all the Romans found in the place to 
the sword ; they divided the money and 
horses between them, ordered the hostagea to 
be conducted to Bibracte ; and not thinking 
themselves strong enough to defend tbe town 
set it on flre, thit it might not be of any aer 
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▼ice to the Romana. AU the eora they coald, 
in so short a time, they carried away in barks ; 
and burnt the reat, or threw it into the river. 
Then drawing together the forcea of the 
neighbouring parts they lined the banks of the 
Loire with troopa : and to strike greater terror, 
began to scour the country with their cavalry ; 
hoping to cut off Casar^s convoys, and oblige 
him, through want of provisions, to return into 
the Koman province. This appeared the 
eaner, as tho Loire was considerably swelled 
by the melting of the snow, and gave little room 
to think that it could be any where forded. 

LIII. Upon advice of these proceedings, 
Ceaar thought it necessary to use despatch ; 
and if he must build a bridge, endeavour to 
come to an action with thu enemy, before they 
had drawn more forces together. For he did 
not even then think it necessary to return to 
the Roman province ; not only as the retreat 
itself would be inglorious, and the mountains 
of the Sevennes, and the badness of the wayr, 
were almost insuperable obstaclcs ; but chiefly, 
because he was extremely desirous to rejoin 
Labienu8,and the legions under his command. 
Wherefore marching day and night with the 
ntmost diligencc, contrary to all men's expec- 
tation, he arrived upon the banks of the Loire ; 
and his cavalry very opportunely finding a 
ford, which however took the soldiers up to 
the shouiders, he placed the horse higher up 
to break the force of the stream, and carried 
over his army without loss ; the encmy being 
so terrified by his boldness, that they forsook 
the banks. As he found a great deal of corn 
•nd cattle in the fields, the army was pienti- 
fully supplied, and he directed his march to- 
wards the country of the Senones. 

LI V. Whilst Cesar was thus employed, La- 
bienus leaving the levies which had lately ar- 
nved from Ita1y,at Agendicum, to guard tbe 
baggage, marched with four legions to Lutetia, 
a city of the Parisians, situated in an island 
ofthe iSeine. Upon notice of his approach, 
the enemy drew a great army together from the 
neighbouring states. The chief command was 
given to Camulogenus, an Aulercian, who 
though in a very advanced age, was yet urged 
to accept of that honour, on aceount of his 
singular knowledg^in the art of war. This 
general observing there was a large morass, 
whose waters ran into the Seine, and obstructed 
all the passages round about, encamped there, 
to hinder the Romans from passing the river. 



Labienus at firat endeavouicd to fiwee • pM- 
aage, filling ap the moriM with hurdlea mod 
mould, to give firm footing to th« annj. Bnt 
finding the attempt too diffieult, he piiTatd^ 
quitted his camp abont midnight, and t^ 
turned towards Meiodunum. Thia city ba- 
longs to the Senones, and ia alao aituated in 
an ialand of the Seine, as we before aaid of Lo- 
tetia. He found there about fifty boats, which 
he speedily drew together, and manned them 
with his soidiera. The inhabitants terrificd at 
this new manner of attack, and being too few 
to defend the place because the greater pait 
of them had joined the army of Camulogenna, 
yielded upon the first summons. Having re* 
paired the bridge which the enemy had cut 
down some days before, he crossed the 8eino 
there ; and foUowing the course of the river« 
marched back towards Lutetia. The enemj 
having intelligence of this, by those who ee> 
caped from Melodunum, set fire to Lutetia, 
broke down its bridges, and covering them- 
selves with the morass, encamped on tbe op 
posite bank of the Seine, over against L^ 
bienuB. 

LV. It was now known that CsBsar had 
departed from Gcrgovia. The revolt of the 
i£duan8, and the universal insurrection of 
Gaul, were every where spread abroad by the 
voice of fame. Tbe Gauls on all occasiona 
gave out, that Cssar finding his march ob- 
structed by the Loire, and being reduced to 
great straits for want of corn, had been forced 
to take the route of the Roman province. At 
the same time the Bellovaci, naturally prone 
to throw ofT the yoke, upon hearing of Ihe 
dcfection of the jEduans, began to raiae forces, 
and openly prepare for war. Labienus per^ 
ceiving so great a change in the poature of 
aflfairs, soon saw the necessity of pursning 
other measures; and that it was not now 
his business to make conquests, or give the 
enemy battle, but to sccure his retreat to 
Agendicum. On the one side he was preased 
by tbe Bellovaci, reputcd the most warlike 
people of all Gaul; on the other by Ca- 
mulogenus, with a numerous and well ap- 
pointed army. Add to all this, the baggage 
of the troops, and the detachment appointed 
to guard it, were separated from the legions 
by a great river. So many difliculties sur- 
rounding him at once, be saw no way to ez- 
tricate himself but by his valour and prewnci 
of mind. 
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LTI. Areordiiiglj in the evemiig he ealled 
A eoancU of war; and htTiDg exhorted the 
offieen to azecute hii ordere with Tigoor and 
deapeteh, diatributed the fifty boata he had 
hrooght from Melodunum to aa many Roman 
knightaf commanding them to fall down the 
river about nine at night, without noiae» four 
mika below Lutetia, and there wait hia 
eoming. Five cohorta, such aa appeared 
leaat fit for aervice, were left to guard the 
eamp. Tlie other fiTo of the • lame legion, 
with all the baggage, had ordera to march up 
the river at midnight, with much tumult and 
buatle, which waa further increaaed by means 
of aome amall^ barks sent the aame way, that 
made a mighty noiae with their oars. He 
himself setting out soon after, with three 
legions, advanced silently to the boats that 
waited for him. There he surprised the ene- 
my's scouts, who were stationed along the 
river, and had been prevented by a sudden 
storm from disceming his approach. The 
whole army was quickly carried over by the 
eare and diligence of the Roman knights, to 
whom that aflair had been given in charge. 
Almost at the same instant the enemy had 
notice, that an unusuai tumult was heard in 
the Roman camp ; that a strong detachment 
had marched up the river, on which aide like- 
wise a great noise of oars was heard ; and tbat 
a Uttle below they were passing the river in 
boats. This intelligence made the Gaols con- 
elude, that the legions, alarmed at the revolt 
of the ^duans, were endeavouring to cross 
the Seine in three diflerent places, for wbich 
reason they Ukewise divided their army into 
three bodies. For leaving one party to guard 
the passage over against our camp, and de- 
taching another towards Metiosedum, with 
orders to advance to the place where the 
boats had stopped, they marched with the 
rest of their forces against Labienus. By 
day-break our troops had passed the river, 
and the enemy'8 army appeared in view. La- 
bienus ezhorting his men to remember their 
wonted bravery, the many victories tbey had 
gained, and even to fancy themsolves in the 
immediate preaence of Cesar, under whose 
eonduct they had so often been successful, gave 
the signal of battle. At the very first charge, 
the seventh legion, which formed the right 
wing of the Roman army, broke the enemy'8 
left and put it to rout But the right wing 
of the Ganlsywhich waa engaged with tho 
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twelfth legioo, and where Camulogenus wts 
preaent in peraon to eneourage hia men» 
though the first ranks were deatroyed by tbe 
Roman javelins, still maintained ita ground 
with the- utmoat bravery, and aeemed deter- 
mined to conquer. The dispute waa long 
•nd dubious ; when the tribunes of the seventh 
legion, having notice how matters went, fseed 
about, and attacked flie enemy's rear. £ven 
then not a man ofifered to fly ; but at laat bo- 
ing surrounded on all sides, they were cut to 
pieces with their generaL The party left 
behind to watch our camp, hearing the noiae 
of the battle, flew to the assistance of their 
countrymen, and posted themselves on a hiU : 
but not being able to sustain the aaaault of 
the victorious Romans, they soon minglad 
with the rest of the fugitives, and were cut to 
pieces by the eavalry, those onJy ezcepted who 
sheltered themselves in the woods and moon* 
tains. After this victory, Labienus re> 
treated to Agendicum, where he had left 
the baggage of the whole army; and from 
thence, with all his forces, went and joined 
Ccsar. 

LVn. The revolt of the ^duans gave new 
strength to the confederacy. Deputies were 
imroediately despatched into aU parts. In- 
terest, money, and authority were employed in 
their tums, to procure the concurrence of tho 
states that still continued quiet The hostagea 
seized at Noviodunum, enabled the JBduans 
to compcl such as were rcfractory. They 
sent to requireofVercingetoriz, that he would 
come and concert with them measures for 
carrying on the war ; and in particular in- 
sisted on being at the head of the league. 
But this demand meeting with oppoaition, • 
general assembly of Gaul was held at Bi- 
bracte, whither the deputies of all the con- 
federated nations repaired, and after takin^ 
the aflair into consideration, confirmed Ver- 
cingetoriz in the title of generalissimo. The 
Rhemi, Lingones, and Treviri were not pi^- 
sent at this assembly ; tho two first, becauae 
they had reaolved to continue faithful to tho 
Romans ; and the Ti;^viri on account of their 
great distance, and the employment fbund 
them by the Germans ; which was the reaaon 
that they took no part at all in this war, nor 
lent their assistance to either aide. The 
^duans were greatly mortified at aeeing 
themselves ezduded from the chief com- 
maad: they compiained of thia «bango ia: 
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their fortaiw, and began t3 regret the loie of 
C0sar*8 faToiir. But as they were alreadj 
too far engaged in the revolt, they durst 
not think of detaching themwlves from the 
confederacy. It was not howcTer without 
relactance, that Eporedoriz and Virdu- 
manis, two young noblemen of the greatest 
hopesy consented to take orders from Vercin- 
getorix. 

LVIII. As he was now invested with the 
flupreme command, he enjoined the seTeral 
atates to aend hostagef, appointed a day for 
that purpose, and ordered all the cavalry» to 
the number of fifteen thousand, to ^ssemble 
with the utmost expedition. He said, ** He 
was sufficicntly provided with infantry, as he 
had no mind to refer the decision of the war 
to fortune, or hazard an uncertain engage- 
ment ; but abounding in horse, judged it the 
easier and safer way, to intercept the Roman 
convoys and foragers : that in the meantime 
they must resoWe to destroy their com, set fire 
to their houses, and patiently submit to a 
present and private loss, which was to be re- 
warded with liberty and perpetuai empire.'* 
Having t^us settled the plan of the war, he 
commanded the ^duans and Sogusians, who 
border upon the Roman province, to raise ten 
thousand foot : to these hc joined eight hun- 
dred horse, and put them under the conduct 
of Eporedorix's brother, with orders to attack 
the AHobrogians. At the samo time he com- 
missioncd the Gabali, and the nearest cantons 
of Auvergne, to make an irruption into the 
territories of the Helvians : and the Rutheni 
•nd Cadurci, into those of the Volcie Areco- 
mici. He neglectcd not, however, by mes- 
sengers and private emissaries, to sound the 
disposition of the Allobrogians, whose minds 
he hoped were not yet thoroughly reconciled 
to the Roman yoke ; endeavouring to gain 
the leading men by presents, and tho state 
by an offer of the sovereignty of the Roman 
province. 

LIX. To oppose all these attacks, two and 
twenty cohorts were drawn together, which 
L. C»sar, lieutenant-ganoral, levied in the 
province ; and with them prepared to make 
head on all sides. The Helvians venturing 
to come to an engagement with the enemy, 
were defeated, and forced to shelter them- 
■elves in their walled towns, after having 
lost C. Valerius Donaturus, the son of Cab- 
arns, a man of principal rank .in their state, 



and several other persons of distincCion. Th« 
Allobrogians placing detachmenta at4»roper 
distances along the banks of the Rhone, 
guarded all the accessee to their coantiy wilh 
great diligence and care. CMar,a8 he fonnd 
the enemy superior in cavaliy, and that hia 
communication with Italy and the province 
was cut offf so as to deprive him of all hopes 
of succour from that quarter, had recoune to 
the German nations iieyond the Rhine, which 
he had subdued in the preceding campaigns» 
and obtained from them a supply of horse, 
with some light-armed foot, accustomed to 
fight amongst them. Upon their arrival, per- 
ceiving that they were but indiflerently 
mounted, he took the horses from the mili- 
tary tribunes, centurions, Roman Knights, and 
volunteers, and distributed them among tbe 
Germans. 

LX. Whilst these things passed, the ene- 
my'8 forces from Auvergne, and the cavalry 
of all the confederate states of Gaul, met at 
the general rendezvous, and formed a retj 
numerous army. Cesar marching throagh 
the frontiers of the Lingones, into the countiy 
of the Sequani, to be the nearer at hand to 
succour the Roman province; Verdngetorix 
lodged himself at about ten miles distance, in 
three several camps : and having assembled 
the officers of the cavalry, told them ; <* That 
tbe season of victory was at length arrived, 
when they saw the Romans obliged to aban- 
don Gaul, and seek a retreat in the province : 
that this indeed served to secure liberty for the 
present, but was insufficient to future ease and 
tranquillity, as they would doubtless retum 
with greater forces than before, and persist in 
the design of making war. It was therefore 
best to attack them now, while they marched 
encumbered with their bag^ge. If the in- 
fantry faced about, in order to assist the 
horse, they would thereby be enabled to ad- 
vance ; but, if, as was more likely, they aban- 
doned the baggage, to provide for their own 
safety, they would be deprived of every con- 
venience, and return covered with ignominy 
and reproach : for as to the enemy's cavalry, 
it was not once to be imagined, that any of 
them would so much as stir from the body of 
the army. That to encourage them the mora, 
and strike the greater terror into the enemy, 
he was resolved to have the whole army 
under arms before the camp." These words 
were foUowed by the acdamations of aU 
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the esTaliy, who proposed ttking an oath 
Borer to return to their homes, nor Titit their 
perente, wiToe, and children, if they did not 
twiee pierce through the Roman army from 
one end to another. 

LX|. The propoeml being approved, and the 
oath administered to all, Vercingetoriz next 
day divided his caTalry into three bodiee; 
Iwo of which appeared upon the flanks of 
the Roman army, while the thifd began to 
charge and haraae it in front Notice of thia 
heing gi^en to Csaar, he also formed hif horee 
in three divbiona, ordering them to advanco 
againat the enemy. Tbey made head on all 
aides at once, the infantry meanwbile con- 
tinuing quieiiy under arnu, with the baggage 
placed in the centre. Wherever the Romana 
gmve way, or appeared bard precaed by the 
enemy, thitber Ccsar sent detachmeDta from 
the legiona ; which both checked the progreti 
of the Gaula, and confirmed the courage 
of our men, as they thus saw tbemselves 
•ure of being supported. At last the Ger- 
mans on the right, having seized an emi- 
nence, drove tbe enemy before tbem, and pur- 
•ned tbem witb great slaugbter as far as tbe 
river, wliere Vercingetoriz was posted with 
the infaniry. Tbe rest of the Gauls perceiving 
the defeat of their countrymen, and apprehen- 
aive of being surrounded, betook themselves 
likewise to flight A dreadful slaugbter en- 
•oed on all sides. Three iEduan noblemen 
of tbe first distinction were brought prisoners 
to Cssar ; Cotus, general of the cavalry, who, 
the year before, had been competitor witb 
Convictolitanis for the supreme magistracy ; 
Gavarillus, who, after Litavicus^s revolt, had 
been appointed to command the infantry : and 
Eporedorix, wbo was generalissimo of tbe 
^duan troops in the war against the Sequani, 
before Cssar^s arrival in GauU 

LXII. Vercingetoriz, upon this total rout 
of the Gaulish cavalry, drew off bis troops, 
whom he had formed in order of battle before 
the camp, and immediately retreated towards 
Alesia, a town belonging to tbe Mandubii, 
ordering the baggage to follow him with all 
•zpedition. Cssar leaving bia on a neigb- 
bouring hill, under a guard of two legiona, 
pnraued the enemy as far as day would per- 
mit, cut three tbousand of their rear to pieces, 
•nd arrived on the morrow before Alesia. 
After examining ibe situation of the town ; aa 
h« •aw Ihe enemy much daanted bj the de-, 



feat of their cavalry, which was the part of 
their strength in which they chiefly confided, 
he exhorted his soldiers not to be discouraged 
at the labour they muat undergo, and reaolved 
to invest the place. 

LXIIL The city of Aleda was situated on 
the top of a very high hill, ao as not to be 
taken witbont a formal siege. The bottom 
of tbe hill was waahed on the two sides by 
two rivers. Before the town waa a plain, ex- 
tendin^ about three miles in length ; bat 
every where else a ridge of hills, whose sum- 
mits were nearly upon a level, ran roond the 
place at a moderate distanoe. Under the 
walla, on tbe side facing the east, lay all ihe 
forces of the Gaula encamped ; who filled that 
whole space, and were defended by a ditch, 
and a rampart aix feet high. The line of 
contravallation begun by the Romans, took 
in a circuit of eleven miles. The camp waa 
conveniently situated, and atrengthened with 
ihree and twenty redoubts, in wbicb sentinels 
were placed by day, to give notice of any 
sudden irruption, and a strong guard by night 
to defend them in case of assault. 

LXiV. Whilst tbe Romans were employed 
in tbese works, Vercingetoriz ventured on 
another engagement of tbe borse, in the plain 
between tbe hilla, wbich, we have aaid, ex- 
tended about three miles in length. The con- 
iest was sbarpiy maintained on both sides ; 
but our men at length beg^nning to give 
ground, C«sar detached tbe Germans to their 
assistance, and drew up the legions in order of 
batile before tbe camp, that he migbt be ready 
to oppose any sodden irruption of the enemy'a 
infantry. The sight of the legions revived 
the courage of our men : the enemy were put 
to flight ; and crowding upon one anotber in 
their retreat, so obstmcted tbe gates of the 
camp, that it became in a manner impossible 
to enier. The Germans pursued them to iheir 
intrenchments, where a very great slaughter 
ensued. Some quitting their horses endea 
vour to paas the ditch, and get over the ram 
part Cmar, perceiving their disorder, or- 
dered the legions, whom he had drawn out 
before the camp, to advance • iittle. Tbis 
moiion no leas •larmed tbe Gaula within the 
rampart; who believing the whole body of 
the Roman army waa eoming to attack them, 
soonded to arma. 8ome in their fright fled 
into the town; npon which, Verdngetoriz, 
letriiif the cMDp woald he abuidoiMd, «w 
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dared the gatM to ba alMit At leagth the 
Gennant, haTmg «Itin great namben of the 
enemy, and taken a mnlthode of hone, re- 
torned from the pnraiiit 

LXV. Vercingetorix» before our line waa 
eompleted, reeoWed to dismiaa hia cavalry by 
night. At parting he enjoined them, « To re- 
pair ■everally to their reapectiTe statea» and 
aaaemble all the men capable of bearing arma. 
He aet forth the many aenricea he had done 
them, and conjured them not to neglect hia 
aafety, or abandon to the croelty of the enemy, 
one who had deaerved ao well of the common 
liberty. He told them, that if they were re- 
miaa in the execution of hia ordera, no leaa 
than eighty thouaand choaen men muat perish 
with him : that by compotation, he had acarce 
com for thirty daya : and that even with the 
otmoet economy it could be roade to hold out 
bot a Tery litUe longfer." After giving theae 
instructions, he dismiaaed them quietly about 
nine at night, on the side where the Roman 
line was not yet finished. He then ordered 
the people of the town to bring in aH their 
corn, threatening them with death in caae of 
diaobedience. Aa there waa a great number 
of cattle in the place, which had been driven 
tbither by the Mandubians, he distributed 
them to the aoldiers, man by man, reaoWing 
to deliver out the corn aparingly and by mea- 
■ore. At the aame tiroe he made all hia 
forcea enter the town : and having thua settled 
the plan of his defence, waited for the ex- 
pected succours. 

LXVI. Cesar having notice of these things 
from the prisoners and deserters, constructed 
his lines in the following manner. He made 
B ditch twenty feet wide, with perpendicular 
aidesi giving it the same breadth at the bottom 
aa at top. AIl the other works were four hun- 
dred feet farther off the town than this ditch. 
As his lines included so great a space, and 
therefore could not be alike guarded in all 
parts, he judged this precaution necessary, 
to secure them against sudden aallies by night, 
and screen the workmen from the enemy's 
darts by day. Observing this distance, he 
made two other ditches, fifteen feet broad, 
•ind as many deep ; and filled the innermost, 
which lay in a low and level ground, with 
water from the river. Behind these was a 
rampart of twelve feet high, strengthened with 
• parapet and battlements : and to prevent the 
•nemy irom getting om, t firieie nn along 



the fbot of the parapet, nuide of long ittKea. 
with their branehee cot in poiBta, tndlKiiiit al 
the end like a atag'B hom. Hw whole woik 
was flanked with redoobta, eighty ieet diflCBBl 

one from another. 

LXVU. But BB the aoldiera were em^oyed 
at the same time to fetch wood Bnd provi^ 
■ions, and to work at the fortificBtionB, whieh 
considenibly leasened the nomber of troops 
\e(t Xo defend the camp, many of them being 
at B distance on these eerviees ; and bb the 
(?auls, beaides, often aallied at BeTerBl gBtee, 
with deaign to intemipt the worka ; Ibr bB 
theae reaaona, Cesar judged it neceeaBiy to 
make aome addition to his lines, that they 
might not require ao many men to goard them. 
He therefore took treea of no great height, or 
large branchea, which he caosed to be niBde 
sharp at the ends ; and ronning a trench of 
five feet deep before the linea, he ordered them 
to be put into it, and made fast at bottom, ao 
that they could not be pulled op. This trench 
was again filled up in such a manner, that 
nothing but the branches of the head BppeBied, 
of which the points must have run into thoee 
who should have endeavoured to paaa them. 
As there were five rows of them, interwovea 
in a manner with each other, they were on^ 
voidable. Thesoldiers called them cippi, In 
the front of these he caused pita of three feet 
deep to be dog in fonn of the quincunx, and 
something narrower at bottom than at top. 
In these pits he fixed strong stakes, about tfae 
thickness of a man's thigh, bumt and aharpened 
at the top, which rose only foor inchea above 
the level of the ground, into which they were 
planted three feet deeper than the pita, for the 
sake of firmness. The pits were covered over 
with bushes to deceive the enemy. There 
were eight rows of them, at the diatance of 
three feet from each other. They were called 
lilies, from the resemblance they bore to tbat 
flower. In the front of all, he sowed the 
whole space between the pita and the advanoed 
ditch with crowa-feet of an extraordinaiy aize, 
which the soldiers called apura. 

LXVIII. These works completed, he drew 
another line, of fourteen miles in compaaa, con- 
strocted in the same manner as the former, 
and carried through the most even placea he 
could find, to serve as a barrier agaihat tfae 
enemy without ; that if the Gauls should at- 
tack the camp in his absence, they might not 
be Bble to aorroond it with the moltitude of their 
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Uoop^orekaTgswitheqiialTigoiuriiiaU ptHa. 
Al tho ■une time to prevent the dtnger his 
•MB Bight be expoeed to^ bj being eent in 
qiiesi of proTirione end ibrege, he took cere to 
h^ in e enfficient stock of both for thirty deye. 

LXIZ. Whiltt thete thinge pasied before 
Aleeie, ■ general coundl being held of the prin- 
cqwl noblemen of Geul, it wee not thooght 
pioper to aawmble all that were able to beer 
■nBt, ae Vercingetorix deaired, but to order 
netion to fumiah a contingent ; leat the 
ineeparable from ao great a molti- 
tiide, ehould bring on a acarcity of proTiuona, 
or tender the obeerrance of military discipline 
UBpncticable. The iEduana, with tbeir vaa- 
aala tbe Segusiana, Ambivareti, Aulerd, Bren- 
BOTioee, and BrannoTii, were rated at thirty- 
five thouaand. A like namber waa demanded 
from the Airemi, in conjunction with their de- 
pendanta, the Cadurci, Gabali, and Velauni. 
The Senonea, Sequani, and Biturigiana, 8an- 
tonee, Ruthemi, and Camutea, were ordered 
•och tofbmish tweWe thousand ; the Bellovaci, 
leii> thouaand ; the Lemovices, the aame nuro- 
ber; the Pictonee, Toroni, Parisiana, and 
Sueaaionea, each eight thousand; the Am- 
biani, Mediomatrici, Petrocorians, Nerrians, 
Morini, Nitobrigians, and Aulcrci Cenomani, 
eech Awe thousand; the Atrebatians, four 
thouaand; the Bellocasiana, Lexovians, and 
Aulerd EburoTicea, each tbree thousand ; the 
Benrad and Boii, thirty thousand ; the mari- 
liine and Armorican states, of which number 
■re the Curioeolites, Rhedones, Caletes, Osis- 
miana, Lemovicee, Venetiana, and Unelliana, 
Mtch aix thousand. The Bellovad alone re- 
fuaed to furaish the troops required, pretend- 
ing it waa their design to wage an independent 
war with the Romans, without being subject 
to the control of any one : howerer, at the re- 
qocat of Comius, for whom they had a great 
reepeet, they sent ■ body of two thousend men. 

hXX, This Comius, aa we have related 
•bove, had been aingularly faithful and ser^ 
▼iceable to CBsar, in his Britannic expedition ; 
in connderation of which, bis state had been 
•xempted from all tribute, restored to the fuU 
•njoyment of ite laws and privilegea, and even 
•nlarged, by haTing the country of tbe Morini 
■dded to ite territoriea. But such was the pre- 
eent onanimity of the Gaula, in the design of 
▼indicating tbeir liberty, and recovering their 
wonted reputation in war, that neither beneBta 
lecdvedy nor the atrictee tiea of fnendihip, 



could make any impieaaion upon their minds ; 
but all with one conaent flew to arma, and 
contributed iargdy to the eopport of the war. 
The countiy of the ^duans was the general 
rendesvous of the army, which aroounted to 
dght thousand horae, and two hundred and 
Ibrty thousand foot. Four commsnders in. 
chief were appointed ; Comius of Arras, Vir^ 
dumaras and Eporedorix tLe ^duana, and 
Vergaaillaunus of Auvergne, cousin-german to 
Verdngetorix. To theee were added a aelect 
number of officers, chosen from among the 
several statea, to serv e by way of a council of 
^ar. Tbe whole army advanced towarda Ale- 
sia, full of courage and confidence, and satia- 
fied that the Romans would not sustain the 
Tery sight of so prodigioue a multitude ; ee- 
pecially in an encounter attended with so much 
hazard, wbere they mustbe exposed to a vigo* 
rous sally from the town, at the same time 
that they saw themseWes surrounded withsuch 
numbers of borse and foot. 

LXXL Meanwhile the troops shut up in 
Alesia, haring consumed all thdr provisiona, 
finding the day appointed for the arrival of 
succours expired, and knowing nothingof whet 
was transacted amongthe ^duans, summoned 
a coundl of war, to debate upon what waa re- 
quisite in the present exigence. Varioue 
opinions were proposed : some advised a anr- 
render; others were for sallying while yet 
their strength would pcrmit : aroong the rest, 
Critognatos, a man of the first rank and 
authority in Auvergne, addresaed the assembly 
in a speech, which for its singular and deteat. 
able inhumanity, deaervea a particular mention 
in this place. *« I shall not," aays he, «< take 
notice of the opinion of thoee who endeavour 
to sbelter an ignoroinioua servitude, under the 
plausible name of a aurrender ; auch ahould 
neither be reckoned Gauls, nor sufiTered to 
come to this counciL Let me rather apply 
royself to them who propoee a general aally : 
for here, aa all of yoo aeem to think, we meet 
with something worthy of our andent virtue. 
And jet I am not afraid to eay, that it is at tbe 
bottom weaknesa, and not conrege, that in- 
spires such thoughts, and rendera ua unable to 
support want a few daya. It is eat ier to find 
thoee who will volnnterily raah on death, thoB 
auch aa can patiently endure pain. I shall noC 
however, be against tbia propoeal, which I con- 
feie haa aomething generone *in it, if only our 
own livea were at ■t^kt. Bnt in this 
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iion, we moitkeep all Gsal in Tiew, whom we 
iuiTe called to our aMiitence. How wonld it 
dispirit our relationa and frienda, to aee eiglitj 
ttiousand o( their countrymen alaughtered in 
one place, and be obliged to fight in the midst 
of their dead bodies ! Deprive not then of 
vour aasiatanoe thoee, who, to taye jou, have 
ozposed themaeWes to the greatest dangera ; 
nor through an inconaiderate temerity, and 
miataken Talour, destroy at once all the ez- 
pectationa of Gaul, and plunge her into per- 
petual senritude. If the ezpected auccours are 
not arrived ezactlj at tbe appointed time, 
ought you therefore to auspect the fidelity and 
constancy of your countrymen ? And can y ou 
tliink that it is for amusement only, that the 
Romans labour on those lines towards the 
oountry 1 Th^ugh you hear not from your 
friendSfbecause all communication is hindered ; 
yet you may leam the approach of the succours 
from your enemies themseWes ; who, through 
fear ' of them work day and night, withont 
ceasing, on those fortifications. What t|ien 
ahould I propose ? What hut to do as our 
•ncestors did in the war with the Teutones 
and Cimbri, much less interesting than that 
we are now engaged in. Compelled to shut 
themselves up in their towns, and reduced to 
a distress equal to that we now ezpenence, 
rather than surrender to their enemies, they 
chose to sscrifice to their subsistence the bodies 
of those whom age incapacitated for war. Had 
we no such precedent to follow, yet still I 
■hould esteem it glorious, in so noble a cause 
aa that of liberty, to institute and give one to 
posterity. For where had we ever a war upon 
our bands like that we are now engaged in ? 
The Cimbri, after laying waste Gaul, and 
spreading desolation through the whole coun- 
try, withdrew however their forces at length, 
and repaired to other regions, leaving us the 
fttll enjoyment of our laws, customs, lands, 
and liberties. But the Romans,instigated by 
envy, and jealous of a people so renowned 
and powerful in war, aim and intend nothing 
less than to establish themselves in our cities 
and territories, and reduce us to perpetual ser- 
▼itude. This has ever been the object of all 
their wars. If you are unacquainted with what 
passes in difierent countries, cast your eyes 
npon the adjoining Gaul, which, reduced into 
the form of a prorince, stripped of its laws and 
privileges, and subjected to the arbitrary sway 
of the conquerory groans under an endleas 



yoke of slaverj.'' When •Ilhad delifmd 
their opinions, • resolution waa takent thit 
such as by age or aicknesa were mifit Ibr wVt 
should be obliged to quit the town, ud eveij 
ezpedient be tried, rather than give into tbe 
proposal of Critognatus : bat if necasatty nrged, 
and relief was long deferred, they determined 
upon submitting to his advice preferablj to 
peace or a surrender. The Mandubii, to 
whom the city belonged, were driven thenee 
with their wives and ehildren. When thej 
came to the Roman linea, they with tears pe- ' 
titioned to be received as slavea, tnd saved 
from perishing miserably by famine. Bit 
C»sar having planted guards along the ram- 
part, refused to admit them into liis camp. 

LXXII. Meanwhile Comius, and the otber 
general officers, on whom the chief command 
had been conferred, arrived before Aleaia with 
all their forces, and encamped on a hill with- 
out the town, not above five bundred pacea 
from the Roman lines. The nezt day thej 
drew out their cavalry, and covered the whole 
plain under the hill, which, as we have already 
said, eztended three miles in length. The 
infantry were stationed at some distance on 
the heights, yet so as to lie concealed from the 
view of the Romans. As Alesia commanded 
a full prospect of the plain below, the sucoours 
were soon discovered by the besieged, who as- 
sembling in crowda, congratulated each other ; 
and testifi^ a universal joy. Immediatdy 
they came forth with all their forces, poeted 
themselves before the town, and having fiUed 
up the nearest ditch with earth and fascines, 
prepared for a vigorous sally, and every tliing 
else that might happen. 

LXXIII. Cesar, having disposed his whole 
army on both sides the works, that in case of 
need, every soldier might know his post, and 
be ready to maintain it, ordered the cavalrj to 
sally out upon the enemy, and begin the charge. 
The camp, running along a ridge of a rising 
ground, commanded a view of the plain on all 
sides ; and the soldiers, to a man, with deep 
attention, waited the issoe of the combat. 
The Gauls had interspersed among the cavalry 
some archers and light-armed troops, to sustain 
them in case of need, snd check the impetn* 
osity of our horse. Several of the Romana 
being wounded by these at the first charge^ 
were obliged to quit the battle. The Gaub 
now believing they had the advantage, and 
•eeing onr men overpowered by nnmbers, set 
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op ft QniwrMl ihout, as w«ll within at with- 
oot the plaoe, to give iiew life to their troope. 
Am the tction paaeed in the view of both ir^ 
miee, who were, of conne, witneuee to the 
▼aloar ot cowardice of the combatanta, the de- 
•ire of applauaei or fear of ignooiiny, ipurred 
on each eide to ezert theb atmoet bravery. 
After a conflict that laited from noon till near 
sun-eet, Tictory all the while continuing doubt- 
fui, the Germana, in doae order, charged furi- 
onsly the enemy on one side, and forced ttiem 
to give ground. Their flight leaving the arch- 
en exposed, they were all aurrounded and cut 
to piecea. The success was equal in other 
parts of the field, where our men pursuing the 
runaways to their camp, gave them no time to 
rally. The troops who had quitted Alesia, 
despsiring now almost of ▼ictory, turned dis- 
consolate to the town. 

LXXI V. After the interral of a dsy, which 
was wholly spent in providing a great num- 
ber of fascines, scaling ladders, and iron hooks ; 
the Gauls issuing from their camp at midnight, 
in great silence, attacked the Roman Hnes, on 
\he side of the plain. They began with set- 
Ung up a ludden shout, to advertise the be- 
■ieged of their arrival ; threw their lascines into 
Iho ditch ; endeavoured by a discharge of 
stonee, darts and arrows, to drive our men 
from tho rampart ; and practised every thing 
necessaiy to render the storm successfuL At 
the same time Vercingetoriz, hearing their 
cries, sounded to arms, and led forth his men 
to the attack. The Romans, whoae posts had 
been allotted them some days before, flew to 
the works, and with slings, darts, bullets, and 
engines, prepared on purpose, struck a terror 
into the assailants. As the parties could not 
see one another by reason of the darknese, 
many wounds were received on both sides, and 
a great number of darts discharged from the 
engines. But M. Antonius and C. Trebonius, 
who commanded on the one side that w4a moit 
pressed by the enemy, took care to draw out 
partiee from the more distant redoobts, and 
send them where their assistance was chiefly 
wanted. 

LXXV. While the Gauls kept at a dia- 
tance from our lines, they did great ezecution 
by the multitade of their darts ; but in propor- 
tion as they approached, they either entangled 
themselves anawares among the caltrops, or 
tumbling into the wells, were wounded by the 
pointcd stakee, or were pierced by the darts 



dtscharged from the towers and rampah. Afler 
many wounda given and received ; finding, 
when day appeared, that they had not forced 
any part of the lines, and fearing to be taken 
in flank by some troops that were sallying from 
the redoubts on the eminence, they retreated 
to their csmp. Meanwhile the beeieged, after 
much time spent in preparing for a sally, and 
filling up the advanced ditch, finding that their 
countrymen were retired, before they coald 
80 much as spproach the works, retumed into 
the town without eflecting any thing. 

LXXVL The Gauls thus twice repulaed 
with great loss, consult what new messure they 
are to pursue : and advising with those who 
knew the ground, learned from them the 
atrength and situation of the upper camp. 
North of the town was a hill of too great a com- 
pass to be taken into the circumvallation ; in- 
soniuch that the Romans had been obliged to 
post themselves on its ascent, in a very diaad- 
vantageous situation, because their camp waa 
commanded by its summit. C. Antbtius Re- 
ginus, and C. Csninuis Rebilus, lieutenanl- 
generals, guarded thisquarter with two legiona. 
The enemy's generals, after informing them- 
selves of the nature of the country by their 
scouts, selected five and fifty thouaand of their 
best troops, concerted privately among them- 
selves the plan and manner of acting, appointed 
the time for the assault aboot noon, and aa- 
aigned the command of the detachment to Ver- 
gasillaunuB of Aufergne, one of the four prin- 
dpal leadera, and a near relation of Vercinge- 
torix. Vergasillaunus leaving his camp in the 
evening, finished his march by day-break ; and 
concealiog his troops behind a hill, ordered hie 
soldiers to refresh themselves after the fatigne. 
As soon as it was noon, he approached the 
quarters of the two legions. At the aame time 
the cavalry advanced into the plain, and the 
whole army drew out before the camp. 

LXXVIL Verdngetorix observing theee 
motions from the dtadel of Alesia, ied forth 
his troops ; carrying along with him the faa- 
dnes, long poles, covered galleries, hooks, and 
other inatmments he had prepared for the a^ 
sault. The fight was maintained on all sidee 
at once ; nor did the Gauls leave any thing 
anattempted, but flocked continnally to thoae 
parts of the works which appeared to be the 
weakest. The Roman forces having so many 
worka U guard, were dispersed in diflerent 
places, and eearoe fofiked for the defenoe of 
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Iham alL WhAt moitly eoBtribiited to dktmb 
thom W8S, tbo erioo of the combotanti behind, 
which infoniied thom that theb Mfety deponded 
OQ the Talonr of othora. For aoch is the con- 
flitation of tho hnman mind, ae always to 
aggrandixo aboent objects, and magnifj the 
danger tbat is ont of sight. 

LXX VIII. Casar chose a post from whence 
ho coald seo ewtxj thing, and then sent rein- 
forcements whero necessary. Both parties 
called to mind, that now was the time for 
making the greatest eflbrt The Gauls ^ad 
no hopes of safety, but in forcing the Roman 
lines. Our men again were sensible, that 
if they came off victorious on this occasion, all 
their labours would be at an end. The chief 
otress of the battle lay at the higher fortifica- 
tions, where Vergasillaunus charged with his 
detachment; becauso the small eminence, 
which commanded the declivity of the hill, 
gave the enemy great adTantage. Some were 
employed in throwing darts ; others advanced 
to the attack, under cover of their shields ; 
fresh men still sttcceeding in the room of those 
that were fatigned. The earth they threw up 
against our lines not only enabled them to as- 
eend the rampart, but entirely frustrated the 
design of the works the Romans had made in 
the ground. In fine, our men had neither 
strength nor weapon lefl to make resistance. 

LXXrX. Cesar obserring the danger they 
were in, sent Labienus, with siz cohorts, to 
their assistanco ; ordering him if he found 
himself unable to defend the works, to sally 
out opon the enemy ; yet this only in case of 
oxtremity. He himself went in person to the 
Tost of the troops, exhorting them to bear up 
courageously under their prosent fatigue, and 
representing, that the fruit of all their former 
victories depended upon the issue of that cri- 
kical day and hour. The troops within the 
place, despairing to force the intrenchmentfe 
on the side of the plain» because of the great 
•trength of the works, attacked them in the 
more stoep and difiScult places, whither they 
brought all the instruments prepared for the 
aasault They soon drove our men from the 
towers, by a discharge of darts, levelled the 
way with earth and fSucines, and began to cut 
down the rampart and breastwork with their 
hooks. 

LXXX. Cesar firit sent young Brutus, 
with six cohorts ; afier him, C. Fabius lieu- 
tenant-general, with aeven mcTO ; and, last of 



all, aa tho dispat* giew my 
himaelf in penon at the hoadof th» whotod»- 
tachment Having, bj this menw» iB i tew id 
the battlo, and forced the enemy to retire, be 
hastened to the side where Labieniie was en- 
gaged. He drew foor oohorta from the near> 
est fort, ordered part of the caTalry to foUow 
him, and charged the rest to take a arenit 
round the ontward works, and &U upoo the 
enemy*s rear. Labienos flnding that netdier 
the rampart nor ditch were sofficient to slop 
the progress of the enemy, drew together at>oat 
thirty-nine cohorts from the nearest forts, and 
sent to inform Cssar of his design. CMar 
immediately quickened his march, that he 
might be present at the action. 

LXXXI. His arrival being known from 
the colour of his garmenta, by which he oaed 
to distinguish himself in the day of battle ; and 
the troops and cohorts he had ordered to fol- 
low him, appearing; all which were easily 
discemed from the higher groond ; the onemy 
began the charge. A mighty shout was raised 
on both sides, which being catched by those 
on the rampart, was carried quite ronnd the 
lines. Our men, having cast their darts, foil 
upon the Gauls sword in hand. At the same 
time the cavalry appeared unexpectedly in 
their rear; fresh cohorts flocked continually 
to our assistance : the enemy took flight, and, 
in their retreat, were encountered by our horse : 
a dreadful slaughter ensued. Sedulius, chief 
and general of the Lemovices, was slain on the 
spot ; Vergasillaunus of Auvergne, was made 
prisoner in the pursuit ; seventy-four colours 
were taken, and brought to Cesar ; and, out 
of 80 great a multitude, Tory few regainod 
the Gaulish camp. The rout and slaughter 
being observed from the town, the besieged, 
despairing of success, drew off their troops from 
the atUck. Instantly, upon the report of this 
disaster, the Gauls abandoned their camp ; 
Aid had not our troops been wearied out by the 
continual fatigue of the day, and the frequent 
reinforcements they were obliged to fiimish, 
the enemy's whole army might have been ez- 
terminated. At midnight Cesar detached the 
cavalry to pursue theo^ who, falling in with 
their rear, slew some, and took a great nambet 
of prisoners. The rest escaped to their aeveral 
habitations. 

LXXXII. Next day, Vercingetorix as* 

sembling a council, represented to the t>o> 

I deged : <« That he had undertaken that war 
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BOl firam ft uMdwt of pirrate interefty bat to 
noovor tho eommon liberty of Geiil : tnd thmt 
dM theie wis a neceiMtj of yielding to for- 
tone, he wae willing to become a Tictim for 
their nfety» whether they ihoiUd think proper 
to anpeeee the anger of the conqoeror by hii 
deeth or to deliTor him np aliTo." A depntation 
immedietely wtited on Cnmr to receiTo hii 
ordere. ITe iniiited on the rarrender of their 
arme, and the deiiToring np of all their chiefik 
Having accordingly aeated himaelf at the head 
of hia linea, before the camp, their leadera 
were bronght, yercingetoriz deliTered np» and 
their arma thrown into the ditch. Reserving 
the ^dnana and ATemi, aa a meana to re- 
eoTer thoee two potent nationi, he divided the 
reat of the priaonera among hia aoldiera, giving 
toeach one. 

LXXXlll. Theae affaira deapatched» he 
marched into the territoriee of the JSduana, 
where he receiTed the anbmisaion of their 
atate. There he waa addreaied by tbe ambaa- 
aadoie of the ATemi, who prcyaiiaed an entire 



obedienee to hia eommanda. He exaeted a 
great nomber of hoetagee ; eent hia legiona in- 
to winter qaartera ; and reatored abont twenty 
thouaand captiToe to the ^doana and ATemL 
T. Labienna, with two legiona and the cavtlry, 
waa quartered among the Seqoani jointly with 
M. Sempronioa Rntilaa. C. Fabina, and L. 
Minntiaa Baailaa, were ordered, with two le- 
giona, into the coontiy of the Rhemi, to de- 
fend it againat the attempte of the BelloTaci» 
their neighbonra. C. Antiitiaa Reginaa had 
hia station aaaigned him among the Ambi?a- 
reti ; T. Seztiaa among tiie Bltarigiana ; and 
C. Caniniaa Rebilaa among the Rutheni; 
each with one legion. Q. Tulliaa Cicero, and 
P. Sulpiciaa, were placed at Cabillo and Ma- 
tiaco upon tiie Arar, in the conntiy of the 
JSduana, to haTe the care of proTiaiona. He 
liimMlf leaolTed to winter at Bibracte. The 
aenate being informed of theae thinga by C»- 
aar^a lettera, a proceaaion of twenty daya wm 
decreed. 
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Iir ooDMqiienoe of yoar repofttod importonities, 
Balbns, I heTO at leet been proTeiled with 
to engage in a Tery delicate work; fearing 
leet my daily refnsela ahonld be constnied 
rather to flow from idienesa, than any sense 
of the difficnlty of the nndertaking. I there- 
fore here preeent yon with a continuation of 
C0ear's Oommentariee of his Wars in Gaal, 
thoogh not in any respect to be compared with 
what he liimself wrote on the same sabject, 
nor with the Memoirs of the ciTii war, which 
he iikewise left behind him imperfect, and 
wliich I haTe in the same menner carried 
down from the traiisactions at Alexandria, to 
tiie end, I witl not say of our civil dissensions, 
wliich are like to haTe no end, but of C8sar*s 
life. I would hsTe all who read theee pieces, 
know with how much reluctance I engaged in 
this design ; that I may be the more easily 
acquitted of the charge of arrogance and folly, 
for presuming to insert my writings among 
those of Cssar. It is uniTersally agreed, 
that the most elaborate compoeitiona of 
otheni, fali far short of the elegance of theee 
Commentaries. He indeed intended them 
only aa memoirs for futore historians; but 
they are oTery where in such high estocm, as 
serres rather to discourage other writers, than 
famish them for the attempt Tiiis circnm- 
stance the more commands our admiration, 
because while the rest of the world can jodge 
only of the beanty and eorrectnees of the 
work, we besidee know with what eaae and 
deepateh it wae eompoeed. Cesar not only 

18 



posseesed the talent of writing in the higbeel 
perfection, but waa likewise best able to tui- 
fold the reasons of those military operationa of 
which he was liimself the contriTer and diree* 
tdr. On the contrary, it was my misfortano 
to be present neither in the Alexandrian nor 
African wars ; and though I had many of tbe 
particulars relating to both from his owft 
mouth, yet we giTc a very different attention 
to things, when we hear them only throngh 
an admiration of thetr noTelty and greatneae^ 
and when with a riew of transmitting theoi 
to posterity. But I forbear any fnrther apolo- 
gies, lest in ennmerating tlie reasons why my 
work ought not to be compared with that of 
Cssar, I fall under the sospicion of flatterinf 
myself, that in the jndgment of eome, it mtj 
not seem altogether unworthy of that hononr. 
Adieu. 



I. Gaul being wholly redaced, Caear 
desirous that liia troops might enjoy 
repose during the winter, especially after eo 
long and fatiguing a campaign, in whieh 
there had been nointermission from the totls 
of war ; bnt he soon nnderstood, that eereral 
states were meditating a revolt, and contriring 
all at onoe to take op armsk The canse assigned 
for tlus condnct waa not improbable; fbr 
thongh the Gaols were by this time fully 
sible, that it waa impoesible for them to 
tlie Roman army entire, by any forceo they eoald 
bring into the fietd ; yet still they thonght, thal 
if many states rarolted together»and eet on fooc 
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•s many difTerent wan, the Komans wonld 
have neither Ume nor troops to subdue them 
all ; and that though aome among them must 
^ be sufTerera, their lot would be the more sup- 
partable, as the delay occaeioned by that di- 
▼ersion, might procure the liberty of the whole 
nation. 

II. Ceaar, to atifle this opinion in its birth» 
left M. Antony the questor to command in his 
winter quarters ; and aetting out the last of 
December f^om Bibraicte, with a guard of 
cavalry, went to the camp of the thirteenth 
legion, which he had placed among the 
Biturigians, not far from tho territories of the 
^duans. To this he joined the eleventh 
legion, whose quarters lay ncarest ; and Icav- 
ing two cohorts to guard the baggage, 
marched with the rcst of the army into the 
most fertile parts of the country of the 
Biturigians; who having large territories, 
and abounding in towns, had not bcen awed 
by the presence of a single legion, from 
forming confederacies, and preparing for 
war. 

III. Gssar by his sudden and nnexpected 
arrival, as was natural to euppose, found them 
nnprepared and dispersed up and down the 
fields ; insomuch that they were easily sur- 
prised by the horse, before they conld retreat 
into their towns. For he had expressly forbid 
aetting fire to the houses, the usual sign of an 
invasion, that he might neither alarm the ene- 
my by the conflagration, nor expose himself to 
the want of corn and forage, if he should ad- 
vance far into the country. Having made 
many thousanda of the Biturigians prisoners, 
auch as could escape the first coming of the 
Romans, fled in great terror to thc ncighbour- 
ing etates, relying either upon private friend- 
thip, or the tics of a mutual confederacy. But 
all was to no purpose : for Caesar, by great 
marches, aoon reached their places of retreat, 
and making every province anxious for its 
own safety,leftthem no time to think of giving 
•helter to others. This diligence confirmed 
the well-aflected in their duty, and obliged 
the wavering to hearken to conditions of 
peace. The like oflers were made to the 
Biturig^ans ; who seeing that C8sar*s cle- 
mency lefl the way still open to his friend- 
ship, and that the neighbouring states, opon 
delivery of hostages, had been pardoned and 
reeeived into protection, resolved to follov^ the 
•xample.- Cssar, to recoropense the fatigue 



and labour of his •oldien, who, in tha wintet 
sesson, through difficult wsy^, md during the 
most intense colds, had foUowed liim with in- 
credible patience and constancy; promised 
• reward of two hundred »e»tercet to every 
private man, and two thousand to every oentn- 
rion : and having sent back the iegions to their 
winter quartcrs, returned again to Bibracta^ 
after an absence of forty days. 

IV. Whilst he was there employed in tha 
distribution of justice, ambassadors arrived 
from the Biturigians, to implore hia assistance 
against the Carnutes, who were laying waste 
their country. Upon this intelligence, though 
he had not rested above eightcen diys, he im- 
mediately sent for the sixth and fourteenth 
legions, which he had quartered along the 
Arar, for the convenience of provisions, as has 
been related in the foregoing book. With 
these two legions he marched against the Car- 
nutes ; who hearing of his approachy and 
dreading the same calamities which others had 
been made to sufler, abandoncd their towns 
and villages, consisting mostly of little cottagea 
run up in haste, to defend them from the cold, 
(for most of their cities had been destroyed in 
the late war,) and fled different ways. Casar 
unwilling to expose his soldiers to the severity 
of the storms, which commonly rage with 
the greatest violence at that season, fixed hb 
camp at Genabum ; and lodged his men, partly 
in the huts lately built by the Gauls, partly 
in the old houses, whose walls were atill 
standing, and which he ordered to be thatched 
with Btraw, that t ey might aflbrd the better 
shelter to the troops. But he sent the cav- 
alry and the auxiliary foot into all parts where 
hc understood tho enemy were retired ; nor 
without success ; for they commonly returned 
loaden with spoil. The Camutes, distresaed 
by the difficulty of the season, the sense of 
their danger, (because being driven from their 
habitations, they durst not continue long in 
any placo for fear of our parties,) and finding 
no protection in the woods against the extreme 
severity of the weather ; were at length dis- 
persed on all sides with great loss, and scat- 
tered among the neighbouring states. 

y. Casar thinking it suflScient in that diffi- 
cult season, to have dispersed the troops that 
began to assemble, and prevented their re- 
kindling the war; and being likewise wel! 
assured, as far as human prudence could de- 
termine, that it woald be impossibie for theni, 
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dnring tlie enfaiog •ummer, to niiM up any 
▼ery dangeroni war ; left C. Treboniui, with 
the two legioni he had broaght along with 
him, to winter at Genabum. Meanwhile, 
anderstanding by frequent embaaiies from the 
Rhemi, that the BelloTaci, the moet diatin- 
gaiahed for bravery of all the Belgian and 
Gallic nationa, with aome of the neighbouring 
■tatee, under the conduct of Correus, general 
of the BelloTaci, and Comiua the Atrebatian, 
were raising an army, and drawing their forcei 
to a general rendezvoua with design to invade 
the territories of the Sueasiones, a people eub- 
ject to the juritdiction of the Rhemi; he 
thought that both honour and intereat required 
him to undertake the defence of allies, who 
had deaerved ao weli of the commonwealth. 
He therefore drew the eleventh legion a^ain 
out of ita winter quartera ; wrote to C. Fabiua, 
to march the two legiona under hia command 
into the country of the Sueasionee, and ordered 
Labienua to aend one of thoae he waa charged 
with. Thua, as far as the convenience of 
winter quarters, and the nature of the war 
would allow, he employed the legions alter- 
nately in ezpedition, giving himeelf, mean- 
while,no intermiaaion from fatigue. 

YI. With these forcea he marched against 
the Dellovaci, and encamping within their ter- 
ritories, dispersed his cavalry on all sides to 
make prisoners, from whom he might learn the 
eneroy'a designs. The horse, in consequence 
of this commission, brought him back word, 
that the lands and houses were in a manner 
quite abandoned, and that the few prisoners 
they had found, afVer a most diligent search, 
were not left to cultivate the gfound, but to 
■erve as spies. Casar inquiring of these, 
whither the Bellovaci were retired, and what 
might be their designa, found : « That all of 
them capable of bearing arms, had assembled 
in one place, and been joined by the Ambians, 
Aulerci, Caletea, Vellocasians, and Atreba- 
tians : that they had choaen for their camp, a 
riaing ground, surrounded with a difficult 
moraas, and disposed of their baggage in re- 
mote wooda : that a great many of their chiefs 
were eoncemed in the war, but the principal 
aaUiority rested in Correua, becaoae he was 
known to bear an implacable hatred to the Ro- 
man name ; that a few daya before, Comiaa had 
left the camp to aolicit aid of the Germans, 
who were their nearest neighbours, and 
aboanded in troopa : that it had bean reaolval 



I among the Bellovaci, with eonaent of aQ th« 
generala, and at the eamest deaire of the peo- 
ple, if Cssar came at the head of only three 
legiona, aa waa reported, to offer him battte ; 
lest they should be afterwarda obliged to fight 
upon harder and more anequal terma, when 
he had got hia whole army together : but if hm 
brooght greater forces along with him, to con- 
tinue within their camp, intercept hia com and 
convoys, and cut off hia forage ; which in that 
spason of the year waa eztremely acarce, and 
very rauch dispersed." 

VII. These things being confirmed by the 
testimony of all the prisoners, C8sar,who found 
their designs fuU of prudence, and remote 
fromtheuflual temerity ofbarbariana.resolved 
by all manner of waya to draw them intoa con- 
tempt of hia numbers, that he might the more 
easily bring them to an engagement He had 
with him the aeventh, eighth, and ninth le- 
gions, all veterana of approved valour ; and 
though the eleventh waa not of equal standing, 
nor had attained the same reputation of bra- 
very, they were yet choaen youth of great 
hopes, who had served nnder him eight cam- 
paigns. Calling therefore the army together, 
he laid before them the adrices he had re- 
ceived, and ezhorted the aoldiera to preaerve 
their wonted courage. At the aame time, to 
draw the enemy to an engagement, by an ap- 
pearance of only three legions, he so contrived 
the order of his march, that dbpoaing the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth legiona, in front ; 
the bag^ge, which, aa in a hasty ezpedition, 
waa but moderate, behind them; and the 
eleventh legion in the rear of all ; no more 
troops were in view, than what the Gaula 
themselves had determined to hazard an ao- 
tion against The army, thua drawn up, formed 
a kind of square, and arrived before the ene* 
my's camp much aooner than ezpected. 

VIII. When the Gauls peroeived the le- 
gions advancing suddenly against them in or- 
der of battle, with a steady pace, they altered 
the reaolution which had been reported to C»- 
sar ; and either fearing the aucoeaa of the bat- 
tle, anrprised at so sadden an approaeh, or 
willing to know our further designa, drew ap 
before thetr camp, withoot deeoending from 
the higher gronnd. CMarthongh deairoaa to 
cOme to an engagement, yet aarpriaed at the 
multitude of the enemy, and refleeting on tht 
advantage of thelr aitaatlon ; aa being aep^- 
lated firom him bj n TtUey, still mion ooo 
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nderable for ita depth tban bretdth ; eontented 
himeelf for the preaent to encamp directly oTer 
tgeinst them. He threw op a nmpert twelve 
feet high, itrengthened hy a proportionaUe 
bretit-woik ; and aeeored it hy two ditchea, 
eadi fifteen feet deep, with perpendicnlar 
iidea. He likewiae raiaed aeveral tnrreta of 
three atoriea, and Joined them to each other 
hf galleriea, haring little parapeta of osier be- 
fore, that the worka might be defended by a 
donble range of aoldiera ; one of which fight- 
ing from the galleries, and aecnred by their 
height, would, with more boldneaa and ad^an- 
tage, launch their darta against the enemy ; 
the other, thongh nearer danger, and planted 
npon the raropart itaelf, were yet acreened by 
the galleriea from the impending darta. All 
the entrancea to the camp were aecured by 
atrong gatea, oTer which he placed Tery high 
towera. 

IX. He had a twofold deaign in tbese for- 
tificationa : one, by the greatneaa of the worka, 
to make the enemy believe him afraid, and 
thereby increase their presumption and confi- 
dence ; the other to enable him to defend his 
camp with a few troopa, when it waa neceasary 
to go far in queat of com and forage. Mean- 
time there happened frequent Bkirmiahes be- 
tween the two campa, carried on for the moet 
part with arrows at a diatance, by rcason of a 
morasa that aeporated the combatants ; aome- 
timea indeed tbe auxiliary Gauis and Germana 
eroaaed the morasa, and pursued the encmy : 
aometimea again the enemy having the advan- 
tage, passed in their turn, and drovo back our 
men. And as we daily aent our parties to for- 
age, who were obliged to disperse, and scattcr 
themselves from houae to house over the whole 
conntry, it now and then fell out, as was una- 
▼oidable in these circumstances, that our fora- 
gers were surprised and cut to pieces by their 
detachmenta. Theae losses, though very in- 
conaiderable to ns, asbeing mostly confined to 
aome carriagea and servants, yet strangely 
awelled the hopea of the barbarians ; and the 
more, aa Comius, who had gone to fetch the 
Gerraan auxiliariea, was now returned with a 
body of horse. And though the number was 
not great, they not making in all above five 
hnndred, the enemy were nevertheleaa might- 
ily encouraged by this supply. 

X. Cesar, after a stay of many days, find- 
ing that the enemy atill kept within their camp, 
which waa advantageoualy aituated with a mo- 



raaainfront; tnd conmdmng, at theaiM 
time, that he eonld neither foroe the intmiGli- 
menta withont great loaa, aor inckMe tfcoa 
with worka with ao amall an maj, wrote to 
Trebonina, to aend, with all diligeaee, for the 
thirteenth legion, whieh waa qoartered ■monf 
the Biturigiana, onder the eare of T. SeztiQa; 
and with that, and the two legiona nnder hia 
own command, make what haate be coold to 
join him. Meanwhile he detached the ceTaiij 
of Rheima, of the Lingonea, and die otlier 
provinces of Gaul, of which he had great nnm- 
bers in his camp, to guard by tuma the ioie- 
gers, and protect them from the andden in- 
cursions of the enemy. 

XI. This waa done eveiy day ; but coatom, 
by degreea, relaxing their diligeaee, ea fr»> 
quently happens in thinga of iong continuance ; 
the Bellovaci, who had obaerved the daily ata- 
tiona nf our horae, placed a choaen body of foot 
in ambush in a wood, and aent their cavaliy 
thither next day, to draw our men into tlie 
snare, and then attack them, aurrounded on' 
every side. This ill fortune fell upon the cev- 
alry of Rheims, whose tum it was that day 
to guard the foragers : for theae, auddenly dia- 
covering the enemy'a cavalry, and deapiaing 
their small nurabera, pursued with euch eager^ 
ness, that they were at length aurpriaed and 
surrouniled by the foot This threw them 
into confusion, and obligcd them to retreat 
hastily with the loss of Yertiscua their gene- 
ral, and thc chief man of their atate : who, 
though 80 far advanced in years that he conld 
hardly sit on horseback, yet, according to tiie 
custom of the Gauls, would neither decline tlie 
command on account of hia age, nor aufier 
them to fight without him. The enemy were 
animatcd and enconraged by this aucceaa and 
the death of the chief and general of the 
Rhemi : our men on the other hand, were cau- 
tioned by their loaa, carefully to ezamine the 
ground before they took their poata, and pur- 
aue a retreating enemy with more reaerve. 

XII. Meanwhile the daily skirmishea be- 
tween the two camps, at the forda and paaaea 
of the morasa, atill continued. In one of theae, 
the Germans, whom Cesar had brooght firom 
beyond the Rhine, that they might fight in- 
termingled with the cavalry, boldly paaaing 
the morasa in a body, put all that made reaia- 
tance to the sword, and puraued the reat with 
great vigour. Fear not only aeized thoae who 
fought hand tn hand, or were wounded at e 
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ditUnee; buteTen the moie remote partiee, 
who were poste<2 to euttein the others, ehame- 
liilly betook themeelTes to flight; and, being 
driTen from height to height, ceased not to 
continue the ronte, until they had reached 
their Tery camp ; nay, aome, quite confounded 
by their fear, fled a great way beyond it Their 
danger epread so uniTersal a terror among the 
troopa, that it appeared hard to say, wheiher 
they were more apt to be elated by a trifling ad- 
vantage, or depreased by an incontiderable lou. 

XIII. After a stay of many daya in this 
camp; upon information that C. Treboniua 
waa approaching with the legiona, the gen- 
erals of the Bellovaci, fearing a sipge like that 
of Aleaia, sent away by night ali whom age 
or infirmities rendered unfit for service ; and 
along with them the baggage of the whole 
army. But before this confused and numer- 
ous train could be put in order, (for the Gaula 
even in their sudden expeditions, are always 
attended with a vast number of carriages.) day- 
light appeared ; and the encmy were obliged 
todraw up before their camp, to hinder the 
Romans from disturbing the march of their 
baggagc. Ccsar did not think proper to at- 
tack them in so advantageous a post, nor was hn 
willing to remove his legions to such a distance, 
aa might give them an opportunity of re- 
tieating without danger. Observing therefore 
that the two camps were divided by a very 
dangerous morass, the difiiculty of passing 
which might greatly retard the porsuit, and 
that beyond the morass there was an eminence, 
which in a manner commanded the enemy's 
camp, and was separated from it only by a 
amall vallry, he laid bridges over the morass, 
passed his legions, and quickly gained the sum- 
mit of the hill, which was secured on each 
side by the steepness of the ascent Thence 
he marched his legions, in order of battle, to 
the extremest ridge, and posted them in a 
place where his engines could play upon the 
enemy's battalions. 

XIV. The Gauls, confiding in the strength 
of their post, resolved not to decline a bat- 
tle if the Romans should attack them on 
the hill ; and not daring to make their troops 
file off, for fear of being charged when sepa^ 
rated and in disorder, continued in the same 
posture. Ccsar perceiving their obstinacy, 
kept twenty cohorta already drawn op ; and 
marking ont a camp in the place where he 
*hen stood, ordered it to be fortified immedi- 
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ately. The works bcing fiiii«hpd, ho drew up 
his legions before the rampart, and aisigned 
tbe cavalry their aeveral posts, where they were 
to wait, with their horses ready bridled. The 
Beliovaci seeing the Romans prepared for the 
pursuit, and finding it impossible to pass the 
night, or continne longer in that place withont 
provisions, fell upou the following stratagpm 
to secnre tbeir retreat. Thpy collected and 
placed at the head of tbeir line all the fascines 
in the camp,of which the number wan very 
great, (for, as has been already ohserved, the 
Gauls commonly sit upon thpKp, when drawn 
up in order of battle,) and towards night, upoii 
a signal given, set fire to them all at once. 
The flame blazing out on a sudden, with great 
violence, covered their furces from the view ot 
the Romans; and the Gauln laying hold ol 
that opportunity retreated wiih the utnioet dili- 
gence. 

XV. Though Ccsar cuuld nut perceive 
the enemy's departure, becauHe of the flames, 
yet suspecting that this was only a contrivance 
to cover their fiight, he made the legions ad* 
vance, and detached the cavalry to pursue 
them. Meanwhile, apprehending an anibun- 
csdc, and that the enemy might perhaps cun- 
tinue in the same post, to draw our men into a 
place of disadvantage, he took care to fullow 
slowly with the foot The cavalry not daring 
to enter that thick column of fiame and smoke, 
or if any had the courage to adventurc it, be- 
ing unable to disccrn the very heads of their 
horses, thought proper to retire for fear of a 
surprise, and left the Bellovaci at full liberty 
to escape. Thus by a flight, which equally 
spoke their fear and address, they retreated 
ten miles without loss, and encaniprd in a place 
of great advantage. Thence, by frequent am- 
buscades of horse and foot, they often attacked 
and cut to pieces the Roman foragers. 

XVI. Ccsar having reccived many lodsea 
of this kind, understood at last by a certain 
prisonei, that Correus, general of the Bello- 
vaci, had chosen six thousand of his best foot, 
and a thousand horse, to form an ambuscade 
in a place abounding in com and grass, ancf 
where it was therefure presumed the Romana 
would come to forage. Upon this intelligence, 
he drew out a greater number of legionariea 
than usual; sent the cavalry, who formed tht 
ordinary guard of the forsgers, before ; inter- 
mixed them with platoons of light-armed foot, 
and advanced himself as near aa posaible with 
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thc legionR. The enemy, who lay in ambush, 
bavin:; chosen for the place of a^tion a plain 
of about a mile every way, and environed on 
all iides with thick woods, or a very deep riv- 
er, which enclosed it as in a toil, dispoaed 
their forces all around. Oor men who knew 
their design, and advanced armed and resolved 
for battle, because the legions were behind to 
■uatain them, entered the plain troop by troop. 
Upon thcir arrival, Correus thinking that now 
was thc proper time for action, appeared first 
with a few of his men, and fell upon thc near- 
eat squadrons. Our mcn resolutely sustained 
the attack, nor flocked together in crowds, as 
frequently happens unong the cavalry on oc- 
casion of sudden surpriae, whcn the very num- 
ber of combatanta throwa all into confusion, 
The squadrons fighting thus in good order, 
and pieserving a proper distance, to prevent 
their bcing taken in flank ; suddenly the rest of 
the Gauls broke from the woods, and advanced 
to the aid of those who fought under Oorreus. 
The contest was carried on with great heat, 
tnd continued for a long time with equal ad- 
▼antage on both sides : when at last the foot 
adTancing slowly in order of battle from the 
woodsy obliged our men to give way. Upon 
thia the light-armed infantry, who, as we have 
observed, had been sent before the legions, 
marchcd up speedily to thcir assistance ; and 
piacing themselves in the intervals of the squa- 
drons, continued the fight The contest again 
became equal. At length, as was natural in 
an encounter of this kind, those who had sus- 
tained the first chargo of the ambuscade, began 
for this very reason to have the superiority, 
becausc the enemy had gained no advantage 
over them. Meanwhile the legions approached, 
and both sides had notice at the same timc 
cbat Cffisar was advancing with his forces in 
9rder of battle. Our tronps, animated by this 
hope, redoubled their efTorts ; lest by pushing 
the enoray too slowly, the logions should have 
time to come in for ashare of the victory. The 
enemy» on the contrary, lost courage, and fled 
difierent ways. But in vain : for the very dif- 
ficulties of the ground, by which they hoped 
to have ensnared the Romans, served now to 
entangle themselves. Being at last vanquish- 
ed and repulsed, with the loss of the best part 
of their men, they fled in great terror whither 
ehance directed ; some towards the woods, 
•ome towarda the river. The Romans nrged 
the pursuit with great keennesa, and put mtny 



to the sword. Meanwhile Correos, whoM 
resolution no miafortnne could abate, woaM 
neither quit the fight, and retire to the wooda, 
nor accept of any ofien of quarter from onr 
men ; but fighting on to the laat with invinci- 
ble courage, and wounding many of tho vio» 
torious troopa, constrained them at length to 
transfix him with their javelina. 

XVII. After this action, Cssar coming up 
just as the battle waa ended, and natnrally 
supposing that the enemy, upon intelligence 
of so considerable a defeat, would immediate- 
ly abandon their camp, which was not aboTO 
eight miles distant from the place of alaugh- 
ter ; though he saw hia march obatructed by 
the river, he passed it notwithstanding, and ad- 
vanced with his forces against them. But the 
Bellovaci, and the other statea in their alli- 
ance, hearing of their disaster by some of the 
runaways, who though wounded, found means 
to escape under cover of the woods ; and find- 
ing that every thing was against them, their 
general slain, their cavalry and the fiower of 
their infantry destroyed, and the Romana 
doubtless upon the march to attack them; 
speedily assembling a council by sound of trum- 
pet, demanded, with gnreat criea, that ambassa- 
dors and hostages might be sent to Cssar. 

XVIfl. This proposal being approved by 

all, Comius the Atrebatian fled to the Ger^ 

mans, whose assistance he had obtained in the 

war. The rest immediately despatched am- 

bassadors to Ciesar, and requested ; «< That he 

would regard their present sufierings as a suf- 

ficient punishment for their revolt ; since they 

were such, as his humanity and clemency 

would never have sufiered him to inflict upon 

them, had he compelled them to submit entire, 

and without fighting ; that their power was nt- 

terly broken hy the late defeatof their cavalry ; 

that several thousand of their best infantry 

were destroyed, scarcely enough being left to 

bring them news of the disastcr ; that yet in so 

great a calamity, it was no small advantage to 

the Bellovaci, that Correus, the author of the 

war, who had stirred up the multitude to revolt, 

was killed : because while he lived, the head- 

strong populace would always have had more 

authority in the state than the senate." Their 

ambassadors having ended their speech, C» 

sar put them in mind ; " That the year before, 

the Bellovaci had, in conjunction with the 

other states of Gaul, taken up arma against 

the Romans; that, of all the confedentes. 
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th<7 had penittad with the grettast obstinacy 
in tbeir revolt nor been induced by the 8ub- 
miMion of the reit to hearken to reason ; that 
Dolhing was easier than to lay the blame of 
their misconduct upon the dead; but they 
would find it difficult to make him believr, 
that a single man could have so much influ- 
ence, as, in spite of the opposition of the no- 
bility and senaie, and the efibrts of all good 
men, to stir up and support a war, by the mere 
authority of the multitude ; that, however, he 
would be satisfied for the present with the 
punisbment they had brought apon them- 
selves." 

XIX. Nezt night the deputies returned 
with Cesar*s answer, and hostages were im- 
medistely sent to the Roman camp. The de- 
puties of the other states, who only waited the 
event of this treaty, immediately flocked to 
C»sar, gave hostages, and submitted to his 
commands. Comius alone would not hear of 
treatingy from a particular distrust of the Ro- 
mans. For the year before, while Cssar was 
employed in the afiairs of Cisalpine Gaul, La- 
bienus understanding that Comius was solicit- 
ing several states to rebel, and join in a con- 
federacy against the Romans, thought it might 
be allowed him to use perfidy towards the per- 
fidious. And because he ezpected to be re- 
fused, should he send for him to the camp ; that 
he roight not by an unsuccessful attempt put 
him upon his guard, he employed C. Voluse- 
nus Quadratus to kill him, under pretence of 
an interview ; furnishing him with some chosen 
centurions for that purpose. When the inter- 
▼iew began, and Yolusenus, by way of signal, 
had taken Comius by the hand ; one of the 
centurions, as if surprised at a step so unusual, 
attempted to kill him, but Comias's friends 
hastily interposing, he was prevented ; how- 
ever, the first blow wounded him severely on 
the head. Both sides immediately drew, not 
so much with a design to engage, as to retire ; 
our men because they believed Comius mortally 
woanded ; the Gauls, because discovering the 
intended treachery, they apprehended the 
danger to be greater than as yet appeared. 
From that time Comius determined never to 
be in the sarae place with any Roman. 

XX. Cesar having thus subdued the most 
warlike nations of Gaul, and finding no state 
disposed to uke ap arms, or make resistance, 
bot that only some few had left their towna 

tid poesessioDs, to tToid preten ■atjaction, 



reeolved to divide his army into seTeral bo- 
dies. M. Antony the questor, with the eleventii 
legion, had orders to continut» with him. C. 
Fabius was sent, at the head of twenty-five 
cohorts, into the remotest parts of Gaul ; be- 
cause he understood some states were in arms 
on that side, whom C. Caninius Rebilus, his 
lieutenant, who commanded in those provincea, 
was scarcely strong enough to oppose with 
only two legions. He then sent for T. La- 
bienus, and ordered the twelfih legion, which 
he commanded, into Gallia Togata, to pro- 
tect the Roman colonies there, that they roight 
not sufier by the incursions of the barbariana, 
as had happened the year before to the Ter- 
gestini, whose territories had bcen plundered 
by a sudden and unexpected invasion. He 
himself marched to ravage and lay waste the 
territories of Ambiorix ; for finding it impossl- 
ble to lay hold on that perfidious Gaul, whose 
fear prompted bim to fly continually before 
him, he thought it behoved bim, in regard to 
his own dignity, so efiectually to ruin thm 
country, by destroying his towns, cattle, andl 
subjects, as might render him odious to hia 
foUowers, if any still remained, and deprive 
him of all hope of being restored to his poe> 
sessions. Having spread bis legions and auz- 
iliaries over the whole country of Ambioriz, 
destroyed all with fire and sword, and either 
killed or made prisoners an infinite nurober of 
people, he despatched Labienus, with two le- 
gions, against tbe Treviri; whose country, 
bordering upon Germany, and exercised in 
continual wars, dififered little from the tem- 
per and fierceness of that nation ; nor ever 
submitted to his commands, anless enforced 
by the presence of an army. 

XX f. Meantime C. Caninius, lieutenant- 
general, understanding by letters and messen- 
gers from Duracius, who had always continued 
faithful to tbe Romans, even in the defection 
of many of his own state, that great numbers of 
the enemy were assembled in the territoriea 
of the Pictones ; marched towards the town 
of Limo. Upon his arrival there, havinf 
certain information from aome prisoners, thet 
Duracius was shat ap and besieged in Lime, 
by a great army of Gaula, ander thc condaet 
of Dumnacus, general of the Andes, as he 
was not strong enough to attack the enemj, 
he cncamped in a place of great advantage. 
Dumnacas, hearing of his approach, tumed 
ail his forcee against the legione, and resohe^ 
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to itiTett tle Roman camp. But after many 
daya ipent in the attack, and the loaa of a 
great number of men, without any impreasion 
ipade upon the intrenchmenta, he returned 
tgain to tht siege of Limo. 

XXfl. Atthe same time, G. Fabius, haTing 
brought over many statee to their duty, and 
eonfirmed their submission by receiving hoat- 
ages, upon intelligence sent him by Caniniua, 
of the poature of afTain among the Pictones, 
marched immediately to the assistanco of 
Duracius. Dumnacua hearing of his arrival, 
and concluding himself loat, shoald he at the 
■ame time be obliged to make head against an 
enemy without, and sustain the efibrta of the 
townsmen within, suddenly decamped with 
all his forces, resolving no( to stop till he had 
got on the other side of the Loire, which, by 
reason of its largeness, could not be passed 
without a bridge. Fabius, though he had 
neither as yet come within sight of the ene- 
my, nor joined forces with Caninius ; yet in- 
■tructed by those who were well acquainted 
%rith the country, easily conjectured the route 
the Gauls would take. Wherefore directing 
his march towards the same bridge, he or- 
dered the cavalry to keep before the legions ; 
yet so, that without too much fatiguing their 
horses, they might return and encamp with 
them again at night. The cavalry fullowed 
the enemy as directed ; came up with their 
rear; and attacking them flying, dismayed 
and encumbered with their baggage, killed 
great numbers, gained a considerable booty, 
and returned in triumph to the camp. 

XXIII. The night following, Fabius sent 
the cavalry before, with orders to engage the 
enemy, and keep the whole army employed, 
till he himself should come up with the 
legions. Q. Atius Varus, a prudent and ex- 
perienced officer, who had the charge of the 
detachment, desirous to execute the commands 
of his general with success, exhorted his men ; 
and coming up with the enemy, disposed some 
•quadrons in the most convenient placcs, and 
engaged the Gauls with the rest. The enemy*s 
cavalry made a resolute stand, being supported 
by their foot, who haltingin a body, advanced 
to the assistance of their own men. The con- 
flict was sharp on both sides. For the Ro- 
mans^despising enemies whom they had over- 
come the day before, and remembering that 
tSie legions were coming up to join them ; 



partly aahamed to give way, partly eager to 
bring the battle to a apeedy iaane by their 
own valour alone, fonght with great braTeiy 
against the enemy'8 foot And the Gaola, 
who had no apprehenaion of the approach of 
more forces, because none other had appeared 
the day before, fancied they had now a fiiToara- 
ble opportunity of cutting off onr cavalry. As 
the fight continued with great obstinacy for a 
conaiderable time, Dumnacua i^dvanced with 
the foot, in battle array, to auatain the horse ; 
when suddenly the legions, marching in dose 
order, appeared within view of the enemy. 
This sight discomposed the Gallic aquadrons, 
«nd producing a universal confusion through 
the whole army, which spread even to the 
baggage and carriages, they with great np- 
roar and tumult betook themselves to a pre- 
cipitate flight But our horse, who a little 
before had fought against an enemy who 
vigorously opposed them, now elated with the 
joy of victory, surrounded them with great 
cries, and urgcd the slaughter as far as the 
strength of their horses to pursue, and the 
vigour of their right hands to destroy, were 
able to bear them out Upwards of twelve 
thousand perished on this occasion, partly in 
the battle, partly in the pursuit ; and the 
whole baggage was taken. 

XXIV. After this rout, Drapes, of the na- 
tion of the Senones, (who upon the first re- 
volt of Gaul had drawn togetber a band of 
desperate men, invited slaves to join him by 
the hopes of liberty, assembled all the fugi- 
tives he could find, received even public 
robbers into his service, and with that profli- 
gate crew intercepted the Roman convoys 
and baggage,) having rallied about five thou- 
sand runaways, directed his march towards 
the province ; being joined by Luterius of 
Quercy, who as we have seen in the foregoing 
book, had attempted an invasion on that side 
at the first breaking out of the war. Caninius, 
having notice of this design, marched in pur- 
suit of them with two legions, to prevent any 
alarm in those parts, and hinder the province 
from falling a prey to the ravages of a desperate 
and needy crow. 

XXV. Fabius, with the rest of his army, 
marched against the Carnutes, and other 
states, whoae forces had served under Dum- 
nacus, in the late action : for he made no doubt 
of finding them humbled by so great a biow 
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•nd wai anwilling, by any delay, to gire 
Damnacoi an opportunity of rouaing them to 
a continuance of the war. In thia expedition, 
Fabiue had all the locceaa he could desiie ; 
the several itatet sobmitting immediately opon 
hii approach. For the Camotea, who thoogh 
of^n haraised, had nevor yet made mention 
of peaee, now lurrendered, and gave hoatages ; 
and the other states, inhabiting the more re- 
mote parts of Gaol, bordering opon the ocean, 
and known by the name of Armorica, inflo- 
enced by their aothority, and the arrival of 
Fabios and his legions, readily accepted the 
terms he ofiered them. Dumnacus, expelled his 
territories, and forced to wander and hide him- 
self in lurking holes, at length escaped into the 
farthest parts of Gaul. 

XXVI. But Drapes and Luterius, under- 
Btanding that Ganinius was in pursuit of them 
with the legions ; and sensible that having an 
army at their heels, they could not, without 
certain destrnction, make an irruption into the 
province, nor safely indulge themselves in the 
liberty of plundering and ravag^ng the coun- 
try ; halted in the territories of tho Cadurci. 
As Luteriufs during his prosperity, had borne 
considerable sway in the state, been always in 
great reputation with tho multitude, as the au- 
thor of new and enterpriaing coonsels : he seiz- 
ed opon Uxellodonum, a town strongly fortifi- 
ed by nature, which had formerly been under 
his patronage ; and prevailed with the inhabi- 
tants to join his and Drapes^s forces. 

XXVII. Caninius soon arrived before the 
place, which he found surrounded on every 
•ide with steep rocks, so very diflicult of acccss, 
that it was hardly possible for armed troups to 
ascend them even where there were no oppo- 
lers. But knowing that there was a vast quan- 
tity of baggage in the town, which could not 
be conveyed away so privately asto escape the 
legions. much less the cavalry, he divided his 
army into three bodies; and encamping on 
three remarkable eminences, resolved gradu- 
ally, and as the nomber of his troops would at- 
low, to carry a llne of circomvallation qoite 
roond the town, which the garrison pcrceiv- 
ing, began to dread tbe fate of their coontry- 
men at Alesia, especially Loterios, who had 
Deen present at that formidabte siege, and 
therefore advised them to lay in store of corn. 
Accordingly, they resolved with onanimoos 
consent to leave part of the forces to defend 
^e town, and march oot with the rest to fetch 



provisions. Thia resolotion being taken, thi 
following night, Loterios and Drapes, leaving 
two thoosand men in the place, marched at the 
head of all the rest Theae, in a few dayi, 
drew togethcr a vast qoantity of com in th« 
territories of the Cadorci,who partly stood in- 
dined to assist them in their preaent exi> 
gence, partly were onable to binder their car- 
rying it ofi*. Sometimes they attacked oor 
posts by night, which made Caninius dclay 
the circumvallation of the town, fearing h« 
would not be able to defend the line, or man 
it sufiiciently in all parts. 

XXVIII. Luterius and Drapes having got 
a great quantity of corn, took up their quarters 
about ten miles from the town, that they might 
convey it thither by degrees. Each chose his 
particular part: Drapes stayed behind wilh 
part of the army to guard the camp ; Luterios 
setforward with the convoy. Having dieposed 
parties along the road for the greater security, 
he began his march towards the town about 
four in the morning, by narrow ways, throogh 
the woods, But our sentinels hearing a noise, 
and inttlligence being brought by the scouts of 
whatwas doing, Caninius speedily drew 8ome 
cohorts together from the nearest posts, and 
fell upon tbe convoy about day-break ; who, 
sorprised at so unexpected an attack, retreated 
towards their guard. Our men perceiving 
this, fell with redoubled fury upon the etKrort, 
giving qnarter to none. Luterius escaped 
with a few followers, but retoraed not to tho 
camp. 

XXIX. Caninius having succeeded in thia 
action, understood from the prisoners that 
Drapes waa encamped aboot ten miles 00", with 
the rest of the army. This being coniirmed 
from many hands ; as he sopposed it would be 
easy to overwhelm them, after the terror oo- 
casioned by the defeat of one of their leadera, 
he thought it very fortonate that none of th« 
fugitives had retreated towards the camp, to 
inform Drapes of the disaster. As there was 
therefore no haxard in tho attempt, he ordered 
all the cavalry, with the German infantry, who 
were of remarkable swiftness, to advance be- 
fore ; and having distributed one legion into 
his three camps, followed them with the other, 
withoot baggage. Aa he drew near the ene- 
my he was informed by his scouts, whom ht 
had sent before, that the Gauls, according to 
custom, had pitched their carap at the foot ti 
a moontain by the river-atde, and that the Qm 
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jBm foot, and catilfy, comuig suddenly and 
onexpectedly upon them, had begun the fight 
Upon this intelligence, he brought forward 
the iegion in order of hattle, and giving the 
«gnal of onset, aoon potaeMed himself of the 
higher ground. The Germana, and cavalry, 
fncouraged by the enaigna of the legions, re- 
4oubled their effort&. The cohorts threin^ 
tfaemielvea in crowda npon the enemy, and 
lu^ing either alain or roade them all prisoners, 
obtained a considerable booty. Drapes him- 
■elf waa taken in the battle. 

XXX. Caninius, after so fortunate an ac- 
tiony in which acarce any of his soldiers had 
been wounded, returned to the aiege of Uxel- 
lodunum. Having got rid of the enemy with- 
out, who had obliged him to augment his gar- 
riaona, and postpone the works about the 
place, he now reaumed them with great dili- 
gence, and waa the next day joined by Fabiua 
and his forces, who nndertook one side of the 
town. 

XXXI. Meantime Cssar, leaving M. An- 
tony the questor, with fifteen chariots, in the 
eountry of the Bellovaci, to prevent any new 
insurrections among the Belgians; marched 
himself into other states, to enjoin hostages, 
nnd allay their fears. When he arrived among 
the Carnutes, by whom the war was first be- 
gun, as Casar has mentioned in the preceding 
book; observing that they in a particular 
manner dreaded his resentment, from a con- 
•ciousness of their guilt ; that he might the 
sooner free them from their fears, he desired 
them to deliver up to justice Guturvatus, the 
prime mover and incendiary of that war ; who, 
though he hid himself even from his own 
eountrymen, yet being diligently sought after 
by a whole people, was soon brought to Ce- 
■ar*8 camp. Cesar, contrary to his natural 
demency, waa constrained to give him up to 
pnnishment by his soldiers, who imputed to 
Guturvatus all the losses they had sustained, 
and all the dangers they had been exposed to 
during the war. Accordingly he was scourged 
nnd behcaded. 

XXXII. Here he was informed, by fre- 
qnent advices from Caninius, of the defeat of 
Drapes and Luterius, and the resolution taken 
br the garrison of Uxellodunum. Though he 
despised them on eccount of the smallness of 
tiieir numoer^ he yet thought their obstinacy 
deeerved the severest chastisement : that Gau! 
■aiffat not mn into a perauasion, that not 



strengtfa, bnt constancy, fand been wanting; t» 
enable them to resist the Romtne; wfaieh 
might perhaps induce otfaer stetee, wfao faad 
the advantage of strong towns, to aaaert their 
liberty ; it being universally known in GaoL 
that only one year of fais government remain* 
ed ; during which, if they could faold bnt oatp 
they had no further danger to apprefaend 
Leaving therefore the two legions he had tfaea 
with him to the care of Q. Calenus his tieuten» 
ant, with orders to foUow him by easy marcfa- 
es ; he himself, at the head of all the cavalry, 
hastened to Uxellodunum, to forward the 
siege begun by Caninius. 

XXXIII. He arrived before tfae town, nn- 
expected either by his own troops, or thoee ot 
the enemy ; saw the circumvallation complet- 
ed ; and that there was no qutting the siege 
without dishonour; but understanding from 
the deserters, that the place waa well stored 
with provisions, he resolved, if poesible, to 
cut off their water. Uxellodunum stood up- 
on a steep rock, surrounded almost on cTery 
side by a very deep valley, through which ran 
a river. There was no possible way of tnm- 
ing the course of thu stream ; becauae it flow« 
ed by the foot of the rock in so low a cfaannel, 
that ditches could not be sunk deep enougfa 
to receive it. But the descent was so difficult 
and steep, that the townsmen, in coming to 
and returning from it, lay greatly exposed to 
our troops, who might wound and kill them et 
pleasure. This being known to Ccsar, he 
posted his archers and slingers, with some en« 
gines, over against the places of easiest access, 
and thereby hindered their approach to the 
river. This obhged the whole multitude to 
water at one place, close under the walls of the 
town, whence issued a very plentiful fountain 
on the side where the river intermitted its cir- 
cuit, and left an opening of about three hnn- 
dred feet. The whole army were desirous to 
deprive the besieged of this resource ; but 
Cesar alone discovered the means of afTecting 
it He brought forward his galleries, and be- 
gan a terrace OTer against the mountain, with 
much danger to the soldiers, incredible fatigue, 
end e continued series of fighting. For the 
garrison rushing furioosly upon us from the 
higfaer ground, cfaarged without danger, and 
wounded great numbers of our men, as they 
advanced obetinately to the combat ; yet with- 
out deterring them firom bringing forward their 
machines, end by tfaeir works and assiduity 
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■amioiintiDg the difficulties of the ground. At 
the seme time they carried on their minei, 
firom the terrece and gtUeries, quite to the foun- 
tain ; a kind of work in which they proceeded 
without danger or snspicion. A terrace waa 
raiaed sizty feet high, and a tower of ten 
etoriea placed opon it; not indeed to equal 
the height of the walia, for which no works 
were sufficient ; bot to command the top of the 
apring. From thia tower we were continually 
playiog our engines upon all the accesses to 
ihe fountain, which made it eztremely dan- 
gerous to water at the place ; insomuch that 
not only cattle and beasts of carriage, but 
great numbers of people perished by thirst. 

XXXIV. The enemy, terrified at this dis- 
aater, fiUed several barrels wiih taUow, pitch, 
and dry wood ; and having set them on fire, 
roUed them down upon the works. At the 
aame time they charged the Romans with 
great fury, that the anxiety and danger of the 
battle might hinder them from eztinguishing 
the flames. The conflagration soon became 
general ; for whatever waa roUed down from 
above, being stopped by the machines and ter- 
race, communicated the flame to that part 
Bui our soldiers, Iboogh engaged in a danger- 
ona kind of fight, because of the inequality 
of the ground, yet bore aU with great firm- 
neas and resolution. For the action was 
in a conspicuous place, within view of our ar- 
my, and great shouts were raised on both 
aides. Thus every one was the more ardent 
to signalize himself, and brave the flames and 
darts of tho enemy, as his bravery would be 
better known, and have the testimony of many 
witnesses. 

XXXV. Cesar aeeing many of his soldiers 
wounded, ordered the cohorts to ascend the 
mountain on all sides, and, as if preparing to 
acale the walls, raise a mighty shout This 
alarmed the inhabitants, who not knowing 
what passed in other parts, recalled their 
troops from the attack, and disposed them 
aiong the walls. Thut our men, being relieved 
from the battle, soon found means to extin- 
guish or pnt a stop to the flames. But as the 
beaieged still continued to defend themselves 
with great obstinacy, and notwithstanding the 
loaa of the greatest part of their number by 
thirst, persisted in their first resolution ; Ce- 
aar at last contrived to drain or avert the 
spring by minea. Upon thia the foontain 
inddeoly hecoming dry, ao efiGBCtuaUy deprivad 



the besieged of aU hopes ot saftty, that they 
imagined it an event brought about, not by 
human coQnaels, but by the will of the goda : 
and therefore, compelled by necessity, imme- 
diately surrendered themselves. 

XXXVI. Cesar conscious that his clo> 
mency was known to all, and no way fearing 
that his severity on this occasion would be im- 
poted to any cruelty of nature ; as he perceived 
there would be no end of the war, if other 
states, in different parts of Gaul, should, in 
like manner, form the design of a revolt ; re- 
solved, by a signal exarople of punishment, to 
deter them from all such projects. He there- 
fore cut ofi* the hands of all whom he found 
in arms ; granting them their lives, that their ' 
punishment might be the more conspicuous. 
Drapes who, as we have said, had bren made 
prisoner by Caninius;either out of indigna- 
tion at finding himself a captive, or drcading a 
severe fate, put an end to his life, by abstain. 
ing from food. At the same time, Luteria% 
who had escaped out of the battle, falling in- 
to the hands of Epaanactus of Auvergne, (for, 
by continually moving from place to place, hm 
was obliged to confide in many, because ba 
conld atay no where long without danger, and 
knew the little reason he had to expect favoar 
from Cesar,) was, by him, a great favourer of 
the Roman people, delivered, without heait»- 
tion, boundyto Cosar. 

XXXVII. In the meantime Labienus en- 
gaged the cavalry of the Treviri with succesa : 
and having kUIed a conaiderable number on 
the spot, as likevrise many Germans, who were 
always ready to join ag^nat the Romana, 
made the greatest part of their chiefs prison- 
ers ; and, among the rest, Surus the iGduan, 
a nobleman of distinguished birth and valour, 
and the only one of that nation, who had con- 
tinued until then in arms. Upon notice ol 
this victory, Cvsar, who saw his afifairs in a 
floorishing condition in Gaul, and that his last 
campaigns had completed the sobjection of 
the whole country ; resolved upon a joumey 
to Aquitain, where he had never yet been in 
peraon, thongh P. Crastus had in part re- 
dnced it to his obedience. He therefore set oat 
for that coontry with two legions, designing 
to spend there the rest of the campaign. Thia 
ezpedition was attended with the desired sao* 
ceaa : for aU the atates of Aquitain sent am* 
oassadors to him, and delivered hoatagea. He 
then went with a gnard of cavaliy to Nai • 
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bonne, and dutributed hia anny into winter 
quarteis, under the care of his lieutenanti. 
M. Antony, C. Treboniut, P. Vatinius, and 
Q. TulIiuB, were quartered in Bolgium, with 
four legions. Two were sont into the country 
of the iEduana, whom he knew to be the most 
powerful people in Gaul ; two into that of the 
Turones, bordering upon the Carnutes, to hold 
the roaritime statet in awe : and the remaining 
two were stationed among the Lemovices, not 
Ikr from Auvergne, that none of the provinces 
of Gaui might be destitute of troops. He rc- 
mained some days at Narbonne, held all the 
usual assemblies of the province, decided the 
difiference!} subsistini^ among the people, re- 
compensed those who had distinguished them- 
aelves by their faithful services ; ^for he had 
a wonderful facuUy of disceming how men 
Btood afiected in the general revolt of Gaul, 
which he had been able to sustain, mcrely by 
the fidelity and assistance of the province;^ 
and having despatchcd all these alTairs, re- 
paired to the legions in Belgium, and took up 
hb winter quarters at Nometocenna. 

XXXVIII. Here he was informod that 
Comius of Arras had had an engagement with 
kis cavalry. For, after the arrival of Antony 
in his wintcr quarters, as the Atrebatians, 
awed by his prcsence, continued in their duty 
to Casar ; Comius, who, ever since the wound 
above-mcntinned, had kept a watchful eye 
upon all the motions of his countrymen, that, 
in case of war, he might be ready to olTer 
them his counsel and assistancc ; finding that 
the state no .v suhmitted quietly to the Romans, 
applied his troops to support himself and his 
fbUowers by plunder; and often carried oflf 
the convoys that were going to the Roman 
winter quarters. 

XXXIX. Among those who commanded 
under Antony, in his winter quarters, was C. 
Volusenus Quadratus, an officer of the first 
rank among the horse. Him Antony sent in 
pursuit of the enemy's cavalry. Volusenus, 
to his natural bravery, which he possessed in 
•n eminent degree, added a particular hatred 
of Comius, which induced him the more readi- 
ly to accept of this commission. Accordingly, 
having planted his ambuscadea, he found 
means frequently to engage the enemy, and 
ftlways came ofT victorious. At last, a very 
wurm dispute ensuing; and Volusenus, 
through an eager desire of making Comius 
prisoner, urging the chase with onlj a few at- 



tendanta, while Conuua, by • hastj rstroa^ 
drew him a conaiderable way from bia pwty 
suddenly» the latter, invoking the «MJatanc» 
of his foUowers, called upoa them to revenge 
the wound he had treacheroualy recei^ed frooi 
the Romans ; and turning ahort upoD oar de- 
tachment, advanced withont precaution to- 
wards Volusenus. AU his cavalry did tb0 
same, and soon put our small party to flighL 
Comius, clapping spura to his horse, ran fiiri- 
ously against Quadratus, and drove bis Umce 
through his thigh. Our men, aeeiDg their 
commander wuunded, instantly faced about, 
and forced the enemy to give ground. lo 
this last attack, the Gauls, after a considerable 
slaughter, wcre eiitirely routed by the vigor 
ous charge of our cavalry. 8ome were trod- 
den to death in the pursuit, others made pri- 
soners ; but Comius escapcd by ihe swifmeaa 
of his horse. Volusenus being dangerously 
wounded, almost beyond hope of recovery, 
was carried back to the camp. Comius, either 
satisfied with the revenge he had takcn, or 
apprehensive he must at least be ruined, as he 
continually lost somo of bis men, sent n depu- 
ation to Antony, ofTcring to retire wher- 
ever he should ordcr him, to submit to what- 
ever should bo imposed on him, and to give 
hostages for the performance uf these condi- 
tions ; he only requestcd, that so much regard 
might be shown to his just fears, as nut to have 
it insistcd on that he should appcar befure auy 
Roman. Antony, conscious that his appre- 
hensions were but too well grounded, ezcused 
him, took hostages, and granted him peace. 

Cssar, I know, assigns a distinct book to 
each of his several campaigns. But I have 
notjudged it necessary tu pursuethis method; 
because the eusuing year, under the conmil- 
ship of L. Paulus, and C. Marcellus, fur- 
nisbes nothing memorable transacted in GauL 
However, that none may be ignorant where 
Cssar and his army were during this time, I 
have subjoined a short account to tho presout 
commentary. 

XL. CflBsar, during the time of his wlnter 
quarters in Belgium, made it his whole study 
to ingratiate himself with the Gauls, and de- 
prive them of all pretence or colour for a le- 
volt. For there was nothing he more eameatly 
desired, than to leave Gaul peaceably dispos- 
ed at his departure ; lest, when he was about 
to withdraw his army, any sparks of rebellion 
should remain, which would infaiUbly rekiiidlt 
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iDto B war, were ihe Roman troopa once re. 
moved. Wherefore, hy treating the MTeral 
•tatea with reapect, liberally rewarding their 
efaiefr, and abetaining from the impoeition of 
new burdens, he eaaily prevailed with tho 
Oault, wearied and exhauated by long nnsuc- 
eeasful wara, to embrace the eaae and quiet at- 
tendant on their present submiMior^ 

XLI. The wintcr being over, contrary to 
hia cuatom, he posted, by long journeys, into 
Italy, to viflit the municipal towns and colonies 
of Cisalpine Gaul, and cngage their interest 
in favour of M. Antony, his questor, who was 
then a candidate for the priesthood. He the 
more warmly interested himself in this alTair, 
not only as it was in behalf of a man united 
to him by the strictest ties of friendnbip, but 
as it likewise gave hini an opportunity of op- 
posing a small faction, who aimed to diminish 
Ca^ar*s credit, by repulsing Antony. Al- 
though he beard upon the road, before be 
reached Italy, that Antony had been made 
augur, he still thought it incumbent upon him 
to visit the municipal towns and colonies of 
the province ; in order to thank them for tbe 
xeal they bad shown in behalf of his friend, 
and to recommend them bis own petition for 
the consulship of ihe ensuing year. For bid 
enemies every where boasted^ that L. Lentul- 
ns and C. Marcellus had been chosen consuls, 
in the view of despoiling him of all hid hon- 
ours and dignities; and that Sergius Galba 
had been excluded, though much the strong- 
est in the number of votes, because of his 
known intimacy with Cesar, and having 
served under him as lieutenant. 

XLII. He was received every where with 
incredible honours, and the warmest testimo- 
nies of the peoplc^s afiection. For this was the 
first time he had appeared among them since 
the total reduction of Gaul. Nothing was 
omitted that could contribute to the urnament 
of the gates, ways, and places through which 
he was to pass. Tbe people, with their chil- 
dren, came out to meet him ; sacrifices were 
ofiered in all parts; tables, richly sprcad, 
were placed in the public squares and temples : 
and so great was the magnificence displayed 
ty the rich, such the eagerness of the poor to 
express their satisfaction, that every thing 
wore the face of a most splendid triumph. 

XLIII. Ccsar, having visited the several 
provinces of Cisalpine Gaul, retumed, in all 
hasieyto the army at Nemetocenna; and or- 
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dering the legiona to qnit their winter quarteri, 
and rendesvous in the territories of the Tro» 
viri, went thither and reviewed them in per- 
son. He gave the govemment of Cisalpine 
Gaul to Labienus, the better to reconcile him 
to his demand of the consulship ; and marched 
the army from place to place, that by the mo- 
tion and change of alr, he might prevent any 
sickness getting among the troops. Although 
he often heard, that Labienus was strongly so- 
licitcd by his enemies ; and was, for certain, 
informed, that aome were labouring, by meana 
of the senate'8 authority, to deprive him of part 
of his army ; yct neither did he credit any re- 
ports to Labienus^s disadvantage, nor could be 
induced to set himself in oppoKition to the au- 
thority of the senste. For he made no doubt 
of obtaining his demand by tbo frce suffrages 
of the fathers ; and the rather, becaube C. 
Curio, tribune of the prople, having under- 
taken the defpnce of CKFar*s rauhv anJ digni- 
ty, had often proponrd in the nenate ; ** That 
if Cc8ar's army gave umbrage to ar.y, as Pom- 
pey was no less formidable to the true fricnda 
of liberty, both should be ordrrrd to dismiss 
their troops, and return to a private condition, 
which would entirely free the contmonwealth 
from all apprrhenrions of dani^er.*' Nor did 
he only propose this, but even began to put it 
to the vote. But the consuls and Pompey*s 
friends interposed, which hindered the senate 
from coming to any resolution. 

XLIV. This was an authentic testimony 
from the whole senate, and agreeable to what 
had passed on a former occasion. For when 
Marcellus who strove to render hiniself con- 
siderable by opposing Cssar, had proposed, 
the year before» contrary to the law of Pompey 
and Crassus, to recsll Ccsar before his com- 
mission waa expired, the overture was reject- 
ed by a very full house. But this, instead of 
discouraging Cc8ar's enemiea, only puahed 
them on to new attempts, that they might, at 
length, bring the senate into their measures. 

XLV. A Senatut Coruultvm soon after 
paased, that one legion from Pompey, andan- 
other from Ccsar, should be sent to the Par^ 
thian war. But it was visibly their design to 
take both legions from Ccsar slone. For 
Pompey offered the first legion for that aer- 
vice, which he had lent aome time before to C»- 
sar, having raised it in his provinco. Bnt 
Cesar, though now fully satisfied of the ill de» 
■igns of hia enemiea, readily sent back Pom 
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pey^t legion ; and in eompliance with the de- 
eree of the lenate, ordered the fifteenth, one 
of his own niimber, which was then in hither 
Gaul, to be delivered to their commissioners ; 
and aent the thirteenth into Italy to replace it, 
•nd eapply the garrison whence it had been 
drawn. He then put his army into winter 
quarters. C. Trebonios, with four legions, 
was ordered into the country of the Belgians ; 
and G. Fabius, with the like number, was 
placcd among the JBduans. For thus he 
thought Gaul was most likely to be kept in 
subjection ; if the Belgn, the most renowned 
fo? their Taloar, and the iBdaans the most 



considerable for thdr mthority, we • awed bj 
the presence of two armies. 

XLVI. After this he retomed into Italy, 
where he understood» that the two legiooa he 
had sent, in conformity to the decree of the 
senate, to be employed in the Parthian war, 
had been delivered, by the Consul Marcellus, 
to Pompey, and were by him stili detained in 
Italy. Although by this it was abundantly 
evident, that they were preparing to take-op 
arms against him, he yet resolved to snllar 
any thing, while any hope remained of adjast« 
ing their dilferences by the methods of peace 
rather tban thoee of violence and wai* 
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I THiiTK it needleis to lay any thing here, in 
oppoeition to thoBe who pretend, that the fol- 
lowing Commentariee» concerning the Civil 
War, were not penned by Caesar himself. We 
have not only the express testimony of Sue- 
tooiuB to the contrary, but the very ttyle suflli- 
eiently declarea, that Ccsar alone could be the 
author of the work. There is room however 
to suspect, from the abrupt roanner in which 
the subject is introduced, that the beginning 
of this first book is wanting : for history takes 
Dotice of several previous facts, of which no 
mention is made here. I have therefure col- 
lected out of Plutarch, Appian, and Dion, as 
much as was necessary to connect this and thc 
former Commentary, and fancy it will not be ' 
disagreeable to the reader, to ofler it here by 
way of Preface. 

Gaul being wholly reduced, Ccsar, upon 
hit arrival in Lombardy, thought proper, for 
many reasons, to send deputies to Rome, to ] 
demand the consulship, and a prolongation of | 
his command. Pompey, who, though averse to 
Ccsar*s interest, had not yet openly declared 
against him, neither furthered nor opposed 
his requesL But the consuls Marcellus and 
Lentulus, who had already joined the party of 
his enemies, rcsolved by every method in their 
power to frustrate the design. Marcellus scru- 
pled not to add other injuries to that of which 
we speak. For Ccsar had lately planted a 
colony at Novocomum in Cisalpine Gaul ; and 
Marcellus, not satisfied with stripping the in- 
habitants of the privilege of Roman citizens, 
teized one of their chief magistrates at Rome, 
oidered him to be aconrgad, tnd then dif- 



missed him to carry his complainta to Ccsai; 
an ignominy from which all free citizent were 
expressly exempted by the laws. Whilo af- 
fairs were in this train, C. Curio, tribune of 
the people, came to Ccsar in Gaul. This no- 
bleman, after many attempts in behalf of the 
commonwealth, and to promote Ccsar^s inter- 
est ; finding at length all his endeavours with- 
out eflect, fied from Rome, to avoid the raa- 
lice of his enemies, and informed Ccsar of all 
that was transacted against him. Ccsar re- 
ceived him with great marks of respect, as 
well on account of his rank in the common- 
wealth, as the many services he had done him- 
self and the state ; and thanked him for the 
signal zeal he had shown in his cause. But 
Curio advised him, since his enemies were 
now openly preparing for war, to draw hit 
army together without delay, and rescue the 
commonwealth from the tyranny of an as- 
piring faction. Caesar, though fully satisfied 
of the truth of Curio's report, resolved to sacri- 
fice all other considerations to the puMic tran- 
quillity, that no man might justly charge him 
with being the author of a civil war. He there- 
foro only petitioned by his friends, that, the 
govemment of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, 
with the command of two legions, might be 
continued to him, in all which his principal 
aim waa, by the equity of his demands, to in- 
duce his enemies to grant peace to the com- 
monwealth. These offers appeared ao reason- 
able, that even Pompey himself knew not how 
to oppose them. Bot the consuls still continu- 
ing inflexible> Cesar wrote a letter to the 
■enate, wherein, afier briefly enamerating hia 
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•zploits and Mmcet, he le^aMted them not to 
dapiive him of the benefit of the people'e fkTonry 
who had permitted him to tae for the consal- 
■hip in his abience. He proteated hif readi- 
nees, if aach was the reeolution of the senate 
and people of Rome, to dismiaa hii army» 
provided Pompej did the aame : bat coald by 
no means reaolve, ao long as he continued in 
command and authority, to divest himself of 
troops, and lay himaelf open to the injuries of 
his enemies Corio waa commissioned to 



carry this letter, who traTeQing wtth iBcnfflils 
despatch, reached Rome in three dajs (• dis- 
tance of a hundred and sixtj miles,) belbie ths 
beginning of Janaarj, and ere the eonsols 
could get anj thing determined relatiiig te 
Cesar*8 command. Curio, apon his arrival, 
refased to part with the letter, reeolving not te 
deliver it but in fuU senate, and when the tri* 
bunes of the people were present : for he was 
apprehensiTe,8hould he do othsrwiee^ thaft ths 
consals woald sappress it 
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L Cjbsar*s letter being delivered to the con- 
•oU, tbe tribunes, with much difficulty, pro- 
eared it a reading in tbe eenate ; but could by 
no means prevail to have his demands brougbt 
onder deliberation. The consuls proposed to 
debate upon the state of the republic <* Len- 
tolos promised to stand by the senate and the 
people, if they would deliver their sentiments 
with freedom and courage ; but if they re- 
garded Ccsar, and afiected to court his friend- 
•hip, as had been the practice for some time 
past, he knew, he told them, what he had to 
do» and was determined to disclaim their 
BUthority ; not doubting bot he would find a 
ready admittance to the favour and protection 
of Cesar.'* Scipio spoke much to the same 
porpose : ** That Pompey was firmly bent not 
to abandon the republic, if he found the sena- 
tors ready to support him ; but if they cooled, 
or were remiss in their resolves, it would be 
in vain for them to expect his aid, if they saw 
cause afterwards to apply for it*' This 
•peech of Scipio, as the senate was held in the 
dty, and Pompey resided in the suburbs, was 
eonsidered as coming from Pompey^s own 
mouth. Some were for following milder 
counsels, of which number was M. Marcellus, 
who gave it as his opinion : « That it was 
oot proper to enter upon the present delibera- 
tion, till troopa were raised over all Italy, and 
•n army got ready, under whose protection 
the senate might proceed with freedom and 
•afety in their debates.*' « Callidius was for 
•ending Pompey to his govemment, to take 
Bway all occasion of discord ; becaose Ccsar 
liad Teasor to fear, as two of hia legion^ had 



been taken from him, that Pompey retained 
them in the neighbourhood of Rome, with a 
view to employ them against him.*' M. Ro* 
fus nearly agreed with Callidius. But they 
were all severely reprimanded by the consol 
Lentulus, who expressly refused to put Cal- 
lidius's motion to the vote. Marcellus, awed 
by the consufs reprimand, retracted what he 
had said. Thus the clamours of Lentulus, the 
dread of an army at the gates of Rome, and 
the menaces of Pompey's friends, forced the 
greater part of the senate, though with the 
utmost reluctance and dislike» into a compli- 
ance with 8cipio's motion: «That Cesar 
should be ordered to disband his army beforo 
a certain day then fized ; and that in case of 
disobedience, be shonld be declared an enemy 
to tbe republic" M. Antonius and Q. Cas- 
•ius, tribunes of the people, opposed their 
negative to this decree. Immediately a de- 
bate arose, upon the validity of their inter- 
position. Many severe speeches were mado 
against them ; and the more warm and paa- 
sionate any one appeared, the more was ho 
applaoded bj Casar^s enemies. 

II. In the evening the senate roee; and 
Pompey sending for all those of his party, com- 
mended the forward ; confirmed tbem in their 
resolutions ; reproved and animated tbe moro 
moderate. Multitodes of veterans who had 
formerly served onder him, flocked to him 
from all parta, allored by the expectation of 
rewards and dignities. A great nomber of 
officers belonging to the two legions lately re» 
tomed by Caisar, had likewiae orders to attend 
him. Rome wae filled witb troope. Coiio 
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lembled the tribunes to Bopport the decree 
of the people. On the other hand, all the 
friends of the consuls, all the partizans of 
Pompey, and of auch as bore any ancient 
grudge to Ccsar, repaired to the senate : by 
whoie concourse and votea the weaker sort 
were terrified, the irresolute confirmed, and 
the greater part deprived of the liberty of 
fpeaking their mind freely. L. Piso the cen- 
aor, and L. Roscius the pretor, ofifered to 
go and acquaint Ccaar with the state of 
afiaira, demanding only aix dayn for that 
purpose. 8ome were for aending deputies 
to him, to inform him of the senate^s disposi- 
tion. 

IIL But all these proposals were rejected, 
because the consul, Scipio, and Cato, de- 
clared against them. Cato was incited by the 
remembrance of an old quarrel, and the dis- 
appointment he had sustained in standing 
candidate for the pretorship with Cesar. 
Lentulus was oppressed with debt, and flat- 
tered himself with the command of armies, 
the govemment of provinces, and the largesses 
of the kings for whom he should procure the 
title of allies and friends of the Roman people. 
He was besides wont to boast, among those of 
his own party, that he doubted not of becom- 
ing a second Sylla, in whom the whole autho- 
rity of the commonwealth should centre. 
Scipio entertained tbe same hope of commands 
andgovemmentti, which he expected to share 
with his son-in-Iaw Pompey ; added to this his 
dread of a prosecution ; fais vanity and self-con- 
ceit ; and the flatteries and applauses of his 
friends, who at that time bore a considerable 
sway \n the commonwealth and courts of jus- 
tice. Pompey himself, instigated by Cesar^s 
enemies, and not able to endure an equal dig- 
nity, was now cntirely alienated from him, and 
had joined with their common adversaries, 
most of whom Cssar had contracted during his 
aflinity with Pompey. Beside, the fraiidulent 
4tep he had taken, in detaining, for the pur- 
poses of his own ambition, the two legions 
destined to serve in Asia and Syria, deter- 
mined him to use all his endeavours to bring 
on a civil war. 

IV. Thus nothing but tumult and violencc 
was to be seen in the public debates. Ccsar^s 
friends had no time givcn them to inform him 
of what passed. Evcn the tribunes themselves 
were not exempt from danger, nor durst they 
have recourse to that right of intercession, 



which Sylla had left them, as the laat bvlwark 
of liberty ; insomuch that the sevenlh day af* 
ter entering upon their office, they aaw them- 
selves obliged to provide for tlieir aalely; 
whercas in former times, the moat turbulenl 
and seditions tribunee never began to ap|ve- 
hend tbemselves in danger, tiU towarda ihe 
eighth month of their administmtinn. Re- 
course was had to that rigid nnd ultimate de- 
cree which was never uscd but in the greatest 
extremities, when the city was threatened wilh 
ruin and conflagration : <* That the consuls. 
the pretors, the tribunes of the people, and 
the proconsuls that were near Rome, should 
takc care that the commonwealth received no 
detriment." This decree passed tbe sevenih 
of January ; so thst during the first five days 
in which it was permitted the senate to assem- 
ble, after Lentulus's entrance upon the con- 
sulship, (for two days are alwaya appro* 
priated to the holding of the comitia,) the 
most severe and rigorous resolutions wera 
taken, both in rclation to Casar's govemment, 
and the tribunes of the people, men of eminent 
worth and dignity. The tribunes imme 
diately quitted the city, and fled to Cesar 
who was then at Ravenna, waiting an answer 
to his late dcmands, whose equity he hoped 
would dispose all parties to entertain thoaghts 
of peace. 

y. The following days tho senato aseem- 
bled without the city, where Pompey cor- 
firmed evorything he had before intimated by 
the mouth of Scipio. He applauded the re- 
solution and courage of ihe senators, acquainted 
them with the state of his forces, that he had 
ten legions already in arms, and was besides 
well informcd, that Ccssr^s troops were by 
no means salisfied with their general ; nay, 
had even refused to support and follow him. 
It was then proposed in the seiiate, that troops 
should be raised ovcr all Italy ; that Faustus 
Sylla should be sent proprctor into Matfri- 
tania ; that Pompey should be sopplicd with 
money out of the public treasury, and that 
king Juba should be declared friend and ally 
of the people of Rome : but Marcellus op- 
posed the last of these ; and Pbilippns, tri- 
bune of the people, would not sgree lo the 
propretorship of Sylla. The other mjtions 
were approved by the senate. The aflair of 
the provinces was next decided ; two of 
which were consular, the re^t pretorian. Syria 
fell to the share of Scipio, and Gaul fell to L 
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Domitias. Philippat and Marcellui were eet 
aaide, throagh the private Tiews of the preTail- 
ing party. The rest of tho proTincea were aa- 
aigned to men of pretorian rank ; who waited 
not to have their nomination confirmed by 
the people, a« had been the custom in former 
yeara, but afler taking the usual oath, departed 
for their eeveral commands in a military habiu 
The consuU left the city, a thing unheard of 
tiU that time, and lictors were seen walking 
before private men in the furum and capitol, 
contrary to the express practice of formerages. 
Troops were levied over all Italy, arms en- 
joined, money demanded of the colonies and 
free towns, and even taken from the very tem- 
ples ; in fine, neither divine nor human rights 
were regarded. 

VI. Cssar having intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings, addressed himself to his troops ; 
** He Uiok notice of tbo many injuries he had 
received on all occasions from his enemies^who 
had alicnateJ Pompey from him,by filling him 
with an envy and jealousy of his reputation, 
though he had done every thing in his power 
to promote his glory, and favour his advance- 
ment to the highest dignities. He complatned 
of the new precedent introduced intothe com- 
roonwealth, in checking, and hindering by 
arms, the opposition of the tribunes, which of 
late years had been restored to its wonted force. 
That Sylla, who had almost annihilated the 
tribuneship, had yet left it the liberty of oppo- 
aition ; whereas Pompey who valued him^elf 
npon the re-establishment of that office, de- 
prived it now of a privilege it had always en- 
joyed. That the decree enjoining the magis- 
trates to provide for the safety of the common- 
wealth, which implted an order to the Roman 
people to repair to arms, was never wont to be 
Qsed but on occasion of dangerous laws, sedi- 
tious measures pursued by the tribunes, or a 
general secession of the people, when they 
possessed themselves of the temples and places 
of strength ; crimes, which in former ages had 
been expiated by the fate of Saturninus and 
the Gracchi. That at present nothing of this 
kind had been attempted, nor ao much as 
thoughtof; no law promulged, no endeavour 
Qsed to seduce the people, no appearance of 
revolt or disaffection. He therefore conjured 
them to defend against the malice of his ene- 
mies, the honour and reputation of a general, 
under whom they had served nine years with 
io much advantage to the commonwealth, 



gained so many battles, and subdued all Gaul 
and Germany." The aoldiers of the thirteenth 
legion, who were present, and whom he had 
sent for in the beginning of the troubles, (tbe 
rest not being yet arrived.) cried out, that they 
were determined to niaintain the honour of 
thcir general, and to revenge the wrongs done 
to the tribunes. 

VII. Being assured of the good will of the 
soldjers, he marchcd with that legion to Kim- 
ini, where he was met by the tribunetf of the 
people, who had fled to him for protection* 
He ordered the other legioris to quit their win- 
ter quarters, and follow him with all expedi- 
tion. While he was at Riiniui, young L. Cab- 
sar, whose father was one of his lieutenants, 
came to him ; and after arquainting him with 
the occasion of his journey, addt^d, that he had 
a private message to him from Poinpt^v, «• wbo 
was dcsirous of clearing hinisclf to Cnsar, that 
he might not interpret those actions bh de- 
signed to affront him, which hud iio other aiin 
but the f^ood of the commonwealth : that it had 
been his constant maxim, to prefer the interest 
of the republic to any private engagement: 
that it was worthy of Cssar, to sacrifice his 
passion and resentmcnt to the sanie noble mo- 
tive; and not prejudice the commonwealth, 
by pushing too far his revenge against his pri- 
vate enemies.'* He added something more to 
the same purposc, mingled with excuses for 
Pompey. The pretor Roscius joined likewiae 
in the negotiation, declaring he was commis- 
sioned so to do. 

VIII. Though all this tended little to re- 
dress the injuries of which Ciesar complained, 
yet considering these as prope^ persons by 
whom to transmit his thoughts, he ! egged of 
them, that as they had not scrupled to bring 
Pompey*s demands to him, they would like- 
wise carry back his proposals to Pompey ; that, 
if possible, so small a labour might put an end 
to mighty diflercnces, and deliver all Italy 
from the fear of a civil war. He told them 
«* That the interest of the commonwealth had 
always been dearer to him than life ; but he 
could not help grieving at the malice of his 
enemies, who had frustrated the good inten- 
tions of the Roman people in his favour, by 
cuttingofl^six months from his command, and 
obliging him to return to Rome to sue for the 
consulship, though a law had been made din- 
pensing with his personal attendanre ; that 
he had yet, for the sake of the commonwealth, 
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patiently sabmitted to this assault upon hu ho- 
nour; that even hii proposal of diabanding 
the armies on both •ides, which he had made 
by a lettcr to the senate, had been rejected: 
that new levies were making over all Italy : 
that two legions, which had been taken from 
him, under pretence of the Parthian war, were 
still retained in the service of his enemies : 
that the whole state was in arma. What 
could all this aim at but his destruction ? That, 
nevertheless, he was ready to agree to any pro- 
posal, and expose himself to any danger, for 
thc sske of his country. Let Pompcy go to 
his government : let all the armies be disband- 
ed : let evcry body throughout Italy lay down 
their arms : Ict every thing that participates 
of terror and force be removed : let the elec- 
tions of magistrates be made with perfect free- 
dom ; and lct the republio be administered by 
the authority of the* senate and people. And 
the better to settle all these articles, and cor- 
roborate them with the sanction of an oath, 
let either Pompey himself draw nearer, or suf- 
fer Cttsar to opproach him ; as all their differ- 
ences may be most easily terminated by a con- 
ference." 

IX. Roscius and L. Caesar, having recrived 
this answcr, departed for Capua, where they 
found Pompoy and thc consuls, and laid be- 
fore them Cicsar's proposals. Aftcr dclibcra- 
ting upon the affair, they sent a reply, in 
writing, by the same messengers, the purport 
of which was : ** 'Vhtkt Cssar should quit Rim- 
ini, return to Gaul, and disband his army ; 
which conditions performed, Pompey would 
go into Spain. In the meantime, till Cssar 
gave the security for the performance of what 
he had promiscd, neither Pompey nor the con- 
suls would discontinue thc levies.'* 

X. It was, by no means, a fair proposal, 
that Cesar should be obliged to quit Rimini 
and return to Gaul, while Pompey held pro- 
vinces and legions that were nonu of his : that 
he should dismiss his army, whilst the other 
was levying troops : and, that only a general 
promise of going into Spain should be given, 
without fixing a day for his departure ; by 
which evasion, was he to be found in Italy, 
even at the expiration of Cssar's consulship, 
he could not yet be charged with breach of 
faith. His forbearing too to appoint a time for 
a conference, and declining to approach nearer, 
gave little reason to hope for a peace. He there- 
fore scnt Antony to Arretiuir^ with five co- 



horts ; remained himielf it Rimlni, wMi tm^ 
where he resotved to levy treops ; vaA teiiiiig 
Pisaurum, Fanum, and Ancone, left • coboit 
in each for a garrison. 

XI. Meantime beivg informed tfamt Thei^ 
mub the pretor had entered Iguviara, with llve 
coho<tfl, and was endeavouring to fortify the 
town ; as he knew tbe inhabitants to be weU 
inclined to his interest, he detached Cnrio 
thither, with three cohorts, drawn from LiaaiH 
rum and Kimini. Upun this, Thermns, who 
could not confide in the townsmen, retired 
with his cohorts, and quitted the place : but his 
troops abandoning him in his march, retnrned 
severally to their own homcs. Curio was 
received into the place with great demonetm- 
tions of joy : which being reported to Qcsar, 
as he found he had thc good will uf the colo- 
nies and free towns, he drew the o^orts of 
the thirteenth legion out of garrison, and 
marched to Auximuni, which Attiushcld with 
a body of troops, and whence he had despatched 
senators to levy forces over all Picenum. C»- 
sar's arrival being known, the chief citizens of 
Auximum wcnt in a body to Attius Varas,and 
told him : ** That it did not belong to them to 
determine on which side justice lay ; but that 
neither they, nor the other municipal towns, 
could endure to see their gates shut against 
Cssar, who by hin great actions had deserved 
so well of the commonwealth : that therefore 
he would do well to consult his own safety 
and reputation." Attius, moved by this speech, 
drcw oiThis garrison and fled. But some of 
Cs8ar*s first ranks pursuing him, obliged him 
to stop ; and a battle ensuing, he was deserted 
by his men. 8ome of the troops teturned 
home ; the rest went over to Ccsar, and 
brought along with them L. Pupius, firat cen- 
turion of the legion, who had formerly held 
the same rank in Pompcy*s army. Ccsar 
comraended Attius*s soldiers ; dii^missed Pu* 
pius, returned thanks to the inhabitants of 
Auximum ; and promised to retain always a 
grateful remembrance of their attachment. 

XII. These things bcing reported at Rome, 
the consternation was so great over the whole 
city, that when tbe consul Lentulos came to 
thc treasury, to deliver out the money to Pom- 
pey, in consequence of the decree of the se- 
nate, he scarce waited the opening of ihe inner 
door, but precipitately left the place, upon a 
false rumour, that Cssar was approaching, 
and some of his cavalry already in riew. He 
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«M Mon foHowcd by hit collemgue Marcellas» 
•nd the greater part of the magitlrates. Pobi- 
pey had left ihe town the day befure, and waa 
lipon hia way to Apulia, where he had quar- 
tered tbe legions be had received from Ccaar. 
Tbe levies were difcontinued within the city, 
uid no place appeared secure on this side 
Oapua. Here, at last, they took courage snd 
rmllicd» and began to renew their leTies in the 
eolonies round about, which had been sent 
thitber by the Julian law. Lentulus sum- 
moned into the fonim the gladiators wbcm 
CBsar bad ordered to be trained up there, 
gave them their liberty, furnisbed them witb 
horses, and commanded tbem to foHuw him. 
But being afterwards admonisbed by bis 
friends that tbis step was universally con- 
demned, he dispersed tbem into tbe neighbour- 
ing town of Campania, to keep garrieon there. 
XIII. Cs^sar meanwhile leaving Auiimum, 
traversed the whole country of Picenum ; 
where he was joyfully received in all parts bv 
the inhabitants, who fumisbed his army with 
every thing neceasary. Even Cingulum itself, 
■ town founded by Labienus, and built at bis 
own ezpense, sent deputies to him, witb an 
ofier of their submission and services. He 
demauded a certain number of soldiers, wbich 
were sent imroediately. Meantime the twelfth 
legion joined him; and with tbese two be 
marcbed to Asculum, a town of Picenum. 
Here Lentulus Sptnther commanded with ten 
coborts ; who, hearing of C«sar's approach, 
quilted the place with his troops, who almost 
■II deserted him upon the marcb. Being left 
witb only a few, be fell in with VibuIIius 
Rufus, wbom Pompey had sent into Picenum 
to encourage his followers in tbose parts. Vi- 
bullius understanding from bim the state of 
affairs in Picenum, dismisscd Lentulus, and 
took the soldiers under his command. He 
likewise drew togetber from tbe neigbbouring 
provinccs as many as he could meet with of 
Pompey*s levies: among the rest, Ulcilles 
Hirus, who was flying, with siz cohorts, from 
Camerinum, where they had been quartered. 
Out of all these he formed thirteen cohorts, 
witb which he posted, by great journeys, to 
Corfinium, where Domitius Abenobarbus com- 
manded ; whom he informed that Cesar was ap- 
pfoaching with two legions. Domitius had al- 
ready got togetber, with great expedition, 
twenty cohorts from Alba, the country of the 
Marai, Peiigni, and the neifhbowring provincas. 



XIV. Casfr having made himself master 
of Asealum, and obliged Lentulus to retira^ 
ordered the aoldiers who had deserted him, t# 
be sought after, and new levies to be madau 
He remained only one day there, to settle v^hat 
related to provisions, and then pursued hi« 
march to Corfinium. Upon his arrival tbere, 
be found five coborts, whom Domitius had de- 
tached from tbe garrison, employed in brsak- 
ing down a bridge about Ihree miles distanl 
from tbe town. But Cesar*s advanced partiea 
attacking them, they quickly abandoned tlM 
bridge, and retired to Corfinium. Cmnr hav- 
ing passed with his legions, halted beforo tlM 
town, and encamped under tbe walls. 

XV. Upon this, Domitius engaged by grett 
rewards, persons well acquainted with th* 
country, to carry letters into Apulia to Poropey, 
wherein he earnestly requested him to como 
to his aid. He told him, ** Tbat it would be 
easy, in that close country, to sbut up Ccsar 
between two arroies, and cut off bis provisions: 
that unle«s this courne was followed, be him- 
self, with above tbirty coborts,and a great num- 
ber of senators and Romap knighUi, would be 
ezposed to imminent dsnger.** Meanwhile, 
having encouraged his men, he diitposed en- 
gines olong the walls, sppointed every one hit 
particular post, and, the more to animate them, 
promised each soldier four acres of land out of 
bis own estate, and, in proportion, to everj 
centurion and volunteer. 

XVI. Meantime Cawar was informed tbat 
tho people of Snlmona, a town seven miles dis- 
tant from Corfinium, desired to put tbemselvM 
under his protection, but were rrstrained bj 
Q. Lucretius, a senator, and Attius, a Pelignian, 
wbo held them in subjection with a garrison, 
of seven cohorts. He therefore despatched M« 
Antony tbitber, wiih five coborts of the sev- 
enth legion, whose ensigns were no sooner des- 
cried from the walls of Sulmona, than the 
gates were thrown open, and the whole peopla 
in a body, both aoldiera and townsmen, came 
out to congratolate Antony on bisarrival. La- 
cretius and Attius endeavoured to eacape over 
tbe wall : but Attius being taken, snd broughl 
to Antony, requested that he might be aent to 
Ccsar. Antony retnmed the same day, bring- 
ing along with him the cohorts and Attius. 
Crnar joioed theae cohorts to his army, and 
aet Attios at liberty. 

XVIL pMar resolvad to employ the thro« 
firat days in ttroiif*? Ibitifjing his camp, m 
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proenring corn from the neighbouriDg towns, 
and waiting the arrival of the reat of hia forces. 
Doring this space, the eighth legion joined 
him, with two and twenty cohorta of new Iot- 
IM from Gaol, and abont three hundred horse 
liom the king of Noricum. Thia obliged him 
to form a aecond camp on the olher side of the 
town, under the command of Gurio. The re- 
maimng days were spent in drawing a line 
with redoubts round the place» which work 
was nearly completed when the messongera, 
that had been sent to Pompey, returned. 

XVIII. Domitius, perusing the despatches, 
thought proper to dissemble the contents, and 
declaredf in council, that Pompey would 
■peedily comp to their assistance. Meantime 
he ezhorted them to behaTe with courage,and 
provide every thing necessary for a vigorous 
defence. He conferred,. however, privately 
with a few of hiavinost intimate friends, and, 
in concert with them, detemiiDod upon flight. 
Bot as his looks and speaeh were foond to 
disagree ; as he behaved not with his usual 
oomposure and firmness ; and was observed, 
cootrary to custom, to be much in secret con- 
ference with his friends ; avoiding public ap- 
pearances, and councils of war : it was not pos- 
■ible for the truth to remain any longer con- 
oealed. For Pompey had wrote back, *< That 
he could not put all to hazard for his sake ; 
that he had neither advised nor consented to 
his shutting himself up in Corfinium ; that he 
must therefore endeavour to eztricate himself 
as well as he could, and come and join him 
with all his forces." But as Cssar had in- 
veeted and carried his Itnes round the place, 
this retreat was now become impracticable. 

XIX. Domitius's design being discovered, 
the soldiers who were at Corfinium began to 
assemble in the evening, and, by means of 
their tribunes, centurions, and other ofllicers, 
made known their thoughts to one another : 
•< That they were besieged by Cesar, who had 
ftlready, in a manner completed his works : 
that their general, Domitius, in whose pro- 
mises of assistance they had placed their chief 
hope, abandoning all concern for their safety, 
was contriving to escape privately by flight : 
that it was therefore incumbent opon them to 
look also lo their own preservation." The 
Marsi at firstopposed thisresolution^and pos- 
■eased themselves of the strongest paxt of the 
town ; nay, the dispute was so warm, that it 
almoat came to be decided by the sword. But 



shortly after, being mado ■cquainted with 
Domitiu8's intended flight, of which before thej 
had no knowledge ; they all, in a body, rar- 
rounded Domitius, secored his penon, and 
sent deputies to Cesar: « That they wero 
ready to open their gates, receive his ordei% 
and deliver Domitius alive." 

XX. Though Cesar was fully ■eneible of 
how gieat importance it was to get possession 
of the town immediately, and join the garrison 
to his own army ; lest by largeases, promises 
of speedy relief, or false reports, any chango 
should be produced ; as in war great revoln- 
tions often arise from very trifling canses : yet, 
fearing that if he introduced his soldiers in the 
dark, they would take that opportunity to 
plunder the town, he sent back the deputies, 
with thanks for their profier, resolving to have 
the walls and gates watched with great care. 
To that end he disposed his men along the 
works, not at a certain distance, as usual, but 
in one continued rank, so as to touch each 
other, and completely invest the town. He 
ordered the military tribunes, and officers of 
the cavalry, to patrol about the works, and not 
only be on their guard against sallies, bnt even 
take care to prevent the escape of particular 
persons. And indeed so alert and vigilant 
were our soldiers, that not a man closed hia 
eyes that night ; each expecting the event with 
impatience, and carrying his thoughts from 
one thing to another ; what would be the fate 
of the Corfinians, what of Domitius, what of 
Lentulus, and the other ilJustrious persons in 
the place : in fine, what was like to be the issuo 
of 80 complicated a scene. 

XXI. About the fourth watch of the night, 
Lentulus Spinther called from the wall to the 
guard, and desired to be conducted to Cesar. 
His request being granted, he came out of 
tho town, attended by some of Domitius*s 
soldiers, who never left him till they had con- 
ducted him into Cesar^s presence. ** He begged 
him to spare his life, and pardon theinjuries he 
had done him, in consideration of their former 
frienddhip. He owned the many obligations 
he had laid him under, in procuring him an 
admission into the college of priests, obtaining 
for him the government of Spain, after the ez- 
piration of the pretorship, and supporting him 
in the demand of the consulship." Cesar in- 
terrupted him by saying : "That he was not 
come out of the bounds of his province, with 
an intent to injure any body ; but to repel the 
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Injuries done him by his ei)einie.s ; to reretige 
the wrongt of thc tribuneB ; and to restore to 
the Roman people, who were oppressed by a 
amall faction of the noblcs, their liberties and 
privileges.*' Lentulus, encouraged by this 
•peech, asked leave to retum into the town, 
«where, he said, the assurances he had ob- 
tained of his own safety, would contribute uot 
a httle to the consolation of others, some of 
whom were so terrified, that they were ready 
to take desperate resolutions." Leavo being 
granted, he departed for the town. 

XXII. As soon as it wos light, Cesar ordei^ 
ed before him all the senators, senators' sons, 
militory tribunes, and Koman knights. There 
were of senatorian rank, L. Domitius, P. 
Lentulus Spinther L. Vibullius Rufus.Sextua 
Quintilius Varus, questor, L. Rubrius ; also 
Domitius's son, and many young men of 
quaiily, with a great numberof Roman knights, 
and some decurions, or senators of the neigh- 
bouring municipal towns, who had becn Mcnt 
for by Domitius. As soon as they appeared, 
he gave order to secure them from the insults 
of the soldiery ; and, addrchsing them in a few 
words, remonstrated : <* 'J hat they had made a 
very ill requital for the many signal services 
received at his hands." After which, he set 
them ai liberty. He likewise restored to Domi- 
tius six millions of sesterces, which that gene- 
ral had brought with him to Corfinium, and 
deposiied in the hands of the two treasurers of 
the tuwn, who surrendered it to Ccsar. As 
this was pubiic money, assigned by Pompey to 
pay the forces with, Ccsar might justly have 
seized it ; but he was willing to show himself 
gencrous, as well as merciful. He ordered 
Domitius*B soldicrs to take the usual oath to 
bim, dccamped that very day ; made the ordi- 
nary march ; and after staying in all seven days 
before Corfinium, arrived in Apulia, through 
the territories of the Marmcini, Frentani, and 
Larinates. 

XXIII. Pompey, having intelligence of 
what passed at Corfinium, retreated from Lu- 
ceria, to Canusium, and from thence to Brun- 
dusium. He ordered all the new levies to 
join him, armed the shepherda and slaves, fur- 
nished them with horses, and formed a body 
of about three huudred cavalry. Meanwhile 
the pretor L. Manlius fiying from Alba, with 
six cohbrts ; and the pretor Rutilus Lupus, 
from Tarracina, with three ; saw Cesar*B cav- 
alry at a distance, commanded by Bivius Ca- 



rius: upon which, tbe loldiers immediately 
abandoned the two pretors, and joined thm 
troopa under the conduct of Curiua. 8evcral 
other parties, flying diflferent ways, fell in, sobm 
with the foot, others with the horae. Cn- 
Magius of Cremona, Pompey*s chief ongineer» 
being taken on hia way to Brundusium, wai 
brought to Cesar, who sent him back to Pom- 
pey with this message : ** That as he had not 
yet obtained an intr^view, his design was to 
come to Brundusium, there to confer with hia 
in relation to the common safety ; because thej 
soon would be able to derpatch, in a personal 
treaty, what, if managed by the intervention of 
others, could nut be hinderrd from running 
into a tedious negotiation.'* 

XXIV. Having diKmieffcd him with theae 
instructions, he arrived bcfore Brundusium 
with six legion», three of which were composed 
of veteran soldicrs, and the rest of new lcvics 
drawn togethtf npon his march ; fur as to Do- 
mitiu8*s troops, h« bad scnt them directiy frora 
Corfinium to 8icily. He found the consuk 
were gone to Dyrrhachium x^ith great part of 
the army, and that Pompey remained in Brun- 
du^ium with twcnty cohorts. Norwas it ccr- 
tainly known whcther he continued there with 
design to keep posscKsion of Brundusium, that 
he might be master of the whote Adriatic 8ea, 
the extreme parts of Italy, and the countiy 
of Grcece, in ordcr to make war on both 
sides the gulf ; or fur want of shipping to trana- 
port his me n. Fearing, therefore, that it was 
his intention to kccp footing in Italy,he re- 
Bolvcd to deprive him of the advantagcs he 
might receive from the port of BrundusiuiB. 
The works he contrived for this purpose were 
as foIlowB : He carried on a mole on eitber 
side the mouth of the haven where the cntranca 
was narrowest, and the water shallow. But as 
this work could not be carried quite across th« 
port, by rcanon of the grcat dcpth of the sea, 
he prepared double floats of timbcr, tbirty feet 
square, wbich were each secured by foor 
anchors from thc four comers, to enable them 
to resist the fury of the waves. Thcse, extcnd- 
ing all the way betwcen the two molea, were 
covered ovcr with earth and fascincs, that the 
aoldiers might pass and repass with eaac, and 
have firm footing to defend them. The Iroiit 
and sidcs were armed with a parapet of hor- 
dles, and evcry fourth float had a tower of two 
storicB, the better to guard the work from fira 
and the shocka of the vesselB. 
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XXV. Against theM preparations, Pom. 
pay made uee of seTeral large ships which he 
foond in Ihe port of BrandQsiuin : and having 
Atted them with towers of three stories, which 
be filled with a great number of engines and 
imrtM, let them loose upon Cesar^s floats, to 
Weak through the staccado, and ioterrupt the 
works. Thus daily skirmishes happened with 
darts, arrows, and slings, at a distance. Amidst 
these hostilities, Casar's thoughts werc stili 
bent upon peace ; and though he could not 
but wonder that Magius, whom he had sent 
with proposals to Pompey, was not yet re- 
turned with an answer ; and even saw his de- 
■igns and undertakings retarded by his fre- 
quent olfers of this kind ; he nevertheless still 
persevered in theae peaceful resolutions. Ac- 
oordingly, he despatched Caninius Rebilus, 
one of his lieutenants, a relation and intimate 
Iriend of Scribonius Libo, to confer with him 
on this subject. He charged him to exhort 
that nobleman to think seriously of peace, and, 
if possible, procure an interview between him 
and Pompey. Could this be eflectcd, he 
showed there was the greatest ground to be- 
lieve that peace would soon be concluded on 
feasonable terms ; the honour and reputation of 
which would in a manner wholly redound to 
Libo, if, by his mediation, both parties should 
be prevailed with to lay down their arms. 
Libo, after conferring with Caninius, waited 
on Pompey ; soon after he returned with this 
•nswer ; that the consuls were abeent, without 
whom Pompey had no power to treat of an ac- 
commodation. Thus Cnsar having often tried 
in vain to bring about a peace, thoiight it now 
time to drop that design, and bend all his 
thoughts to war. 

XXVI. Caisar having spefit nine days 
about his works, had now balf finished the 
ttaccado, when the ships employed in the first 
embarkation, being sent back by the consuls 
firom Dyrrhachium, returned to Brundusium. 
Pompey, either alarmed at C»sar's works,or 
because from the finst he had determined to 
relinquish Italy, no sooner saw the transports 
•rrive, than he prepared to carry over the rest 
of his forces. And the better to secure himself 
Bgainst Cssar, and prevent his troops from 
hreaking into the town during the embarka- 
tion, he walled up the gates, barricaded the 
ilreets, or cut ditchea acroas them, filled with 
pointed stakes» and covered with hurdlea and 
•arth. The two ■treetswhieb led te the port, 



and which he lefl open for the peaeage oi ke 
men, were fortified with a dooble peliaado of 
very strong well aharpened atekea. Tbeee 
preparations being made, he ordered the 
soldiers to embark with great ailence, baving 
placed on the walls and towers aome eelect 
archers and slingera, who were to wait tiil all 
the troops had got aboard, and then retire, 
upon a signal given, to aome small ahipe that 
waited thcm at a convenient distance. 

XXVII. The people of Brundusiura, pro- 
voked by the sfifronts they had received from 
Pompey, and the insults of his soldirra, wiahed 
well to Cesar's cause ; and having notice of 
Pompcy's intended departure while thesoldieia 
were busied with the careof emberking, found 
means to signify it from the tops of tbeir 
houses. Cesar, upon this intelligrnoe, or- 
dered scaling ladders to be prepared. end the 
soldiers to repair to their arms, that he might 
not lose any opportunity of acting. Pom- 
pey weighed anchor a little before night, end 
gave the signal for recalling the soldiera that 
were upon the walls, who repaired with ell 
expedition to the ships prepared for them. 
Meantime the scaling ladders aro appUed to 
the walls, and Ccsar's troops enter the town. 
But being informed by the Brundusians of the 
snares and ditches provided for thcm.by tbe 
enemy, tbey were obliged to take a great ctr- 
cuit, which gave Pompey time enough to pnt 
to sea. Two transports only, impeded by Cb< 
8ar*s mole, were taken witb the troope on 
board. 

XXVIII. Though Cesar was fully aensi- 
ble, that to finish the war at a blow, he muat 
pass the sea immcdiately, and endeavour to 
come up with Pompey, before he could draw 
bis transmarine forces togelher ; yet he dreaded 
the delay and length of time that such a pro- 
ject might reqoire : because Pompey having 
carriod with him all the ships on the coaat, 
rendered the present execution of the design 
impracticable. He must therefore wait the 
arrival of ships from Picenum, 8icily, and tbe 
remoter coasts of Gaul, which was a tedious 
businesa, and, at that seaaon of the yeer, 
subject to great uncertainty. It appeared 
likewise of dangeroua conaequence, to jmfier 
a veteran army, and the two Spaina, one of 
which was wholly devoted to Pompey, to 
atiengthen tbemaelves in his fivel*B intereet ; 
to let ihem grow powerfol by leviee of boree 
end fi>ot, and leave Geul and Itely open lo 
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tktir «ttackf in hii «bieiice. He dttanniiied, 
therefore, to lej aeide, for the present, the 
dedgn of punuing Pompej, and tum all his 
houghts towardii Spain. He ordered the 
magistrmte* of the municipal towns to assenu 
ble all tbe veesels thej could, and send them 
to Brundusium. He sent Valerius, one of 
his lieutenants, into Sardinia, with one legion. 
and the propretor Curio into Sicilj with 
three, ordering him, as soon as he had mas- 
tered Sicilj, to pass over with his armj into 
Africa. 

XXIX. M. Cotta comroanded in Sardinia ; 
M. Cato in Sicilj ; and Africa had fallen bj lot 
to Tubero. The inbabitants of Cagliari, hear- 
ing of yaleriu»'8 commission, of their own ao- 
cord, before he had left Italj, drove Cotta out 
of their citj ; who terrified bj the unaniroous 
opposition he met witb from tbe province, fled 
iuto Africa. In Sicilj, Cato applied hiroself with 
great diligence to the refitting of old ships, 
and building of new. He sent bis Ueutenant 
to raise forces in Lucania, and tbe countrj of 
the Brutians, and ordered tbe states of Sicilj to 
fumith bim with a certain number of horse 
and foot When tbese preparations were al- 
most completed, being informed of Curio's 
arrival, be called his chief ofBcers together, 
and coroplained, ** Tbat be was betrajed and 
abandoned bj Pompej, wbo, without anj 
previous preparation, had involved the com- 
monwealth in an unnecessarj war ; and upon 
being questioned bj bimself and otbers in tbe 
senate, had assured them, that he was abun- 
dantlj able to sustain iu" Having thus d«- 
dared his mind, he quitted tbe province, wbich 
bj this roeans subroitted without trouble to 
Curio, as Sardinia had before done to 
Valerius. Tubero arriving in Africa, found 
Attius Varus in poesession of that province, 
who, after tbe loss of his cohorts at Auxirouro, 
as we have shown above, had fled into tbose 
parts, and, with the consent of the natives, 
taken upon hiro the cororoand. Here he had 
found means to levj two legione, bj bis 
knowledge of the people and countrj, where 
he had been goveroor some jears before, 
after the ezpiration of his pretorsbip. Tubero 
eoming before Utiea with his fleet, was forbid 
the harbour and town ; nor coald he even ob. 
taio leave for hia son to land, though he had 
t fit ef sickneas upoa him, but was obliged to 
weigh anchor and be goiie. 
XXX. Thcie 90nn despttcbed, Cmmx, 



that his troope might enjoj some repose, ean. 
toned them in the nearcst towns, aiid set out 
himself for Rome. There he assembled ihe 
senate, and after complaining of the injuries of 
his eneroies, told them, ** That he bad never 
aflfected eztraordinarj bonoura, but waited 
patienilj the time prescribed bj tbe laws, to 
solicit for a second consulsbip, to which everj 
Roman citizen had a rigbt to aspire : that tho 
people, with the concurrcnce of tbeir tribunea, 
(in spite of the attempts of his enemies, and 
the vigorous opposilion of Cato, who en- 
deavoured, according to custom, to spirt oot 
tbe time in speaking,) had perroitted him to 
stand candidate tbough absent, and that even 
in tbe consulship of Pompej ; wbo, if be dia- 
approved of the decree, whj did he let it 
pass ? But if he allowed it, whj now oppose 
the executionl He set before tbem hia 
rooderation, in voluntarilj propoeing that both 
parties should Uj down their arros, bj whieh 
he must have been himself divested of hia 
government and cororoand. He displajed the 
roalice of his eneroies, who sought to iropose 
terros on him, to which thej would not subfoit 
theroselves ; and chose rather to invoWe tke 
state in a civil war than part with their armiea 
aud provinces. He enlarged upon tbe injuij 
thej bad done bim, in taking awaj two of hia 
legions, and tbeir craeltj and insolence, tn 
violaUng the authoritj of the tribunes. He 
spoke of his manj ofliers of peace, bis frequent 
desire of an interview, and tbe continnal r^ 
fusals he bad received. For all tbese reasons, 
he requested and conjured them to undertake 
the adroinistration of the republic, jointlj with 
hiro. But if thej declined it through fear, he 
had no intention to force so great a burden 
upon tbero, and would take tbe whole charge 
alone. That in the mean time it would be 
proper to send a deputation to Pompej, to 
treat of an accommodation : nor wos be fright. 
ed at the diflScuItj Pompej bad started some 
time before in the senate ; that to send depo- 
ties was to acknowledge tbe superioritj of him 
to whom thej were sent, and a sign of timidi- 
tj in the sender. That tbis was a little \<m 
waj of thinkiog ; and that, in tbe saroe mu- 
ner as he bad endeavoured at a superioritj in 
actioD, he wouU aUo strive to be superior tn 
jostice and eqoitj." 

XXXI. The senate liked the propoeal ol 
• depuution to Pompej; Mbot the grett 
diAcal^ waa, to find deptitiai ; everf one^ooi 
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of fear, refasing to charge himself with that 
eommiuion. For Poropey, at hit departure 
from Rome» had declared in the senate, 
M That he would esteem those who atayed be. 
faind, as no less guilty than those in Cssar^s 
camp." Thus three daya 'were spent in de. 
batea and excuBes. The tribune L. Metellus 
had likewise been suborned by Cssar^s ene- 
mies to traverse his design, and hinder what. 
ever he should propose. Which Cssar 
coming to understand, and that he only 
wasted his time to no purpose ; he set out 
from Rome, without effecting what he intend- 
ed, and arrived in farther Gaul. 

XXXII. Here he was informed, that 
Pompey had sent into Spain Vibullius Rufus, 
the same who, a few days before, had been 
made prisoner at Corfinium, and sot at liberty 
by Cssar; that Domitius was gone to take 
possession of Marseilles, with seven galleys, 
which he had fittcd out at Igilium and 
Cosanum, and manned with bis slaves, freed. 
men, and labourers ; that the deputies of the 
above-mentioned state, young men of the first 
quality, (whom Pompey, at his departure from 
Rome, had exhorted not to suffer the memory 
of his past services to their country to be 
blotted out by those lately received from 
Cssar,^ had been sent before, to prepare the 
way for his reception. In consequence of 
their remonstrances, the inhabitants of Mar. 
•eilles shut their gates against Cssar, and 
aummoned to their assistance the Albici, tT 
barbarous peoplc, who had long been under 
their protection, and inhabited the adjoining 
«lountains. They brought provisions from 
the neighbouring country and castles, re- 
fitted their navy, and repaired their walls and 
gates. 

XXXIII. Cssar sending for fifteen of the 
principal men of the city, exhorted them not 
to be the first to begin the war, but to be swayed 
rather by the authority of all Ilaly, than the 
will of one particular person. He forgot not 
9uch other considerations as seemed most 
likely to bring them to reason. The deputies 
returning into the town, brought back this 
•nswer from the senate : « That they saw the 
Romans divided into two parties, and it did 
not belong to them to decide such a quarrel : 
that at the head of these parties were Pom- 
pey and Csoar, both patrons of their city, the 
one having added to it the country of the 
Volcs Arecomici ant* P^Ivians; the other 



after the redaction of Ganl, constderablj aagb 
mentod its territories and revenues ; that ■■ 
they were therefore equally indebted to both, 
it became them not to aid the one againat tba 
other; but to remain neuter, and grant 
neither an admittance into their citj nor 
port" 

XXXIV. Whilst these things were in 
agitation, Domitius arrived at Marseilles with 
his fleet, and being recrived into the town, 
was appointed governor, and charged with 
the wholc administration of the war. By hii 
urder, they sent out their fleet to cruise roune 
the coasts; seized and brought in all thi 
merchant vessels they could fiiid, and madc 
use of the nails, rigging, and timber of such 
as were unfit for service, to repair the rest. 
They deposited in public granaries all the 
corn that was to be found in the city, and ae. 
cured whatever else they thought might be 
serviceable to them in case of • ^iege. Cesar, 
provoked at these preparations, brought three 
legions before tlie town, began to erect towera 
and galleries, and gave orders for building 
twelve galleys at Arles, which being finished, 
launched, and brought to Marseilles, within 
thirty days from the cutting of the wood thej 
were compo8«>d of, he put them under the 
command of D. Brutus, and having directed 
the manner of the siegc, lefl the care of it to 
C. Trebonius, his lieutenant 

XXXV. During these orders and prepara- 
tions, he sent C. Fabius bcfore him into 
Spnin, with three legions that had wintered 
about Narbonne, charging him to secure with 
all diligence the passage of the Pyrenean 
Mountains, which was at that time guarded 
by a party of Afranius^s army. His other 
logions, whose quarters were more remote, had 
orders to foUow as fast as they could. Fabius, 
according to his instructions, having made 
great despatch, forced the passes of the 
Pyrenees, and by long marches came up with 
Afranius's army. 

XXXVI. Pompoy had then three lieuten. 
ants in Spain, Afranius, Petreius, and Varro. 
The first of these was at the head of three le- 
gions, and governed the nearer Spain. The 
other two had each two legions, and comman. 
ded, the one from the Castilian Forest to the 
Anas ; the other from the Anas, quite through 
Lusitania, and the territories of the Vettones. 
These three lieutenants, epon the arrival of 
VibuIIius Rufuft, whom Pompey had sent into 
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Spain, M we have leen above, consulted to- 
gether, and agreed, that Petreius should joiii 
Afranius with his two legions, and that Var- 
ro ahould stay and secure farther Spain. These 
resolutions heing taken, Petreius levied horse 
and foot in Lusitania, and Afranius in Celti- 
beria, and the tarbarous nations bordering 
upon tho ocean. When the levies were com- 
pleted, Petreius speedily joined Afranius, 
through tho territories of ihe Vettones ; and 
both resolved to make Lerida thc soat of the 
war, because th^ country lay convenient for 
their purpose. 

XXXVII. We have already observed that 
Afranius had three legions, and Petreius two. 
Besides these, there were about eighty cohorts, 
sorae light, some heavy armed, and five thou- 
sand horse, raised in both provinces. Ciesar 
had sent his legions hefore him into Spnin, 
with six thousand auxiliary foot, and threc 
thousand horse, whu had served under him in 
all his former wars, and he was furnished with 
the like number from Gaul, ail chosen troops. 
For hearing thatPompey was coming with his 
wholeforce through Mauritania into Spain, he 
sent circular letters to all the Gallic states, in- 
viting by name those of the most known and 
approved valour, and in parlicular a select 
body of mountaineers from Aquitain, whcre it 
borders upon the Roman province. At the 
aame time he borrowed money from the mili* 
tary tribunes and centurions, which he distri- 
buted among the soldiers. This policy was 
attended with two great advantages : it bound 
the officers to him by the obligation of interest, 
and the soldiers by the tie of gratitude. 

XXXVII. Fabius, by letters and messen- 
gers, endeavoured to sound the disposition of 
the neighbouring states. He had laid two 
bridges over the Sicoris, four miles distant 
from each other, for the convenience of forag- 
ing, having consumed all the pasture on this 
side the river. Pompey*s generals did the 
aame, with much the like view, which occa- 
sioned frequent skirmishes between the horse. 
Two of Fabius*s legions, which was the ordi- 
nary guard of the foragers, passing one day ac- 
cording to custom, and the cavalry and car- 
riages following, the bridge broke down on a 
■udder;, by the violence of the winds and 
loods, and separated them from the rest of the 
army. Afranius and Petreius perceiving it, by 
the fascines and hurdles that came down with 
thc sl^eam ; detached immediately four le- 
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gions, with all their cavalry, over the bridge 
that lay between the town and their camp, and 
marched to attack Fabius's legions. Upon 
this L. Plancus, who commnnded the escort, 
finding himself hard pressed, seizing a rising 
ground, and forming his men into two divi- 
sions, posted them back to back, that he 
might not be surrounded by the encmy*a 
horse. By this disposition, though inferior in 
number, he was enabled to sustain the furious 
charge of their legions and cavalry. During 
the course of the battle, the ensigns of two le- 
gions were perceived at a dihtance, which 
Fabius had sent by the farther hridge to sus- 
tain his party, suspecting what might happen, 
and that Pompey's generals inight seize the 
opportunity offered them hy fortune, to fall 
upon our men. Their arrival put uii end to 
the engagement, and both parties returned 
to their respective camps. 

XXXIX. Two days afier, Ciesar arrived 
in the camp with nine hundred hortie, which 
he had kept for a body guaVd. He began by 
re-establishing in the niKiit the hritige which 
had been broken down, and was not yet quite 
repaired. Next day hc took a view of the 
country, and leavlng six cohorts to guard tho 
bridge, the camp, and the buggage, marched 
with all his forces in three lines to Lerida, and 
Htopped near Afranius^s camp, where he re- 
mained some timc under arnio, and ofiered him 
battle onan even ground. Afranius drew out 
his troops, and formed them befure his camp, 
half way down the hill. Ciesar, finding that 
he declined an engagement, resolved to encamp 
wtthin four hundred paces of the foot of thc 
mountain ; and to hinder his troops from being 
alarroed or interrupted in their works, by sud- 
den incursions from the enemy, ordered them 
not to throw up a rampart, which must have 
appeared and betrayed them at a distance, but 
to cUt a ditch in front, fif^een feet broad. The 
first and second lines continued in order of 
battle, as bad been resolved from the beginning, 
and the third carried on the work behind them 
unperceived. Thus the whole was completed, 
before Afranius had the least suspicion of hia 
design to encamp there. 

XL. In the evening Ccsar retreated with 
his legions behind the ditch, and passed the 
whole night under arms. Next day he car^ 
ricd the intrenchment quite round his camp, 
and because materials for a rampart must have 
been fetched from a great distance, be cod 
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tonted himself for the present with a ntked 
ditch, as the dajr before, aUotting a legion to 
each side of the camp, and keeping the rest of 
the troops under arms, to cover thobe that 
worked. Afranius and Petreius, to alarm our 
men and disturb the works, advanced with their 
troops to the foot of the mountain, and threat- 
ened to give battle. But Cssar, trusting to 
the three legions under arms, and the defcnce 
of the ditch, still persisted in his design. At 
last, after a short stay, and without daring to 
come forward into the plain, thejr retreated 
again to their camp. The third day, Cesar 
addcd a rampart to his camp, and brought into 
it the six cohorts, with the baggage which he 
had left in his former camp. 

XLI. Between the city of Lerida, and the 
hill where Petreius and Afranius were en- 
camped, was a plain of about three hundred 
paces, in the midst of which was a rising 
ground, which Cssar wanted to take possession 
of ; because, by that means, he could cut off thc 
enemy's communication with the town and 
bridge, and render the magazines they had in 
the town useless. In this hope, he drew out 
three legiuns, and having formed them in or- 
der of battle, commanded Che first ranks of one 
of them to run before, and gain the place. Afra- 
nius perceiving his design, despatched the co- 
horts that worc upon guard before the camp, 
a nearer way to the same eminence. The 
contest was sharply maintained on both sides : 
but AfraniuH^s party, who firat got possession 
of the post, obliged our men to givc ground, 
and being reinforced by fresh supplies, put 
thcm at last to rout, and forced them tofiy for 
shelter to the legions. 

XLII. The manner of fighting of Afranius's 
soldiers was, to come forward briskly against 
an enemy, and boldly take possession of some 
post, neithcr taking care to keep their ranks, 
nor holding it necessary to fight in a close com- 
pact body. If they found themselves hard 
pushed, they thought it no dishonour to retire 
and quit their posts, following in this the custom 
of the Lusitanians, and other barbarous nations, 
■■ it almost always happens, that soldiers g^ve 
in to the manners of the country where they 
have long been used to make war. This man- 
Aer of fighting, however, as it was new and 
imezpected, disordered our men, who leeing 
ihe enemy come forward, without regard to 
their ranks, were apprehensive of being fur- 
roondad. aad yet not think theimelvef at 



liberty to break their ranki» or ■b«ndoa Umu 
ensigns, or quit their poat, without aoi&e veij 
urgent cause. The first ranka theroibr» beifif 
put into disorder, the legion in that winf 
gave ground, and retired to a neighboarinf 
hill. 

XLIII. Cssar, contrary to hia ezpectationt 
finding the consternation like to spread through 
the whole army, encooraged hia men, and led 
the ninth legion to their asustance. He aoon 
put a stop to the vigorous and iosulting paiw 
suit of the enemy, obliged them to turn their 
backs, and pushed thcm to the very walls of 
Lerida. But the soldiers of the ninth legicn, 
elated with success, and eager to repair the 
loss we had sustained, foUowed the runawaya 
with so much heat that they were drawn into 
a place of disadvantage, and found theniselvee 
directly under the hill where the town stoodt 
whence when they endeavoured to retire, the 
enemy again facing about, charged vigoronslj 
from the higher ground. The hill waa roagb, 
and steep on each side, eitending only eo iar 
in breadth as was sufficient for drawing up 
three cohorts ; but they could neither be reinp 
forced in fiank, nor sustained by the cavaliy. 
The descent from the town was indeed eoino- 
thing easier for about four hundred paoei^ 
which furnished our men with the meana of 
extricating themselves from the dang^ into 
which their rashness had brought them. Hero 
they bravely maintained the fight, ihough 
with great disadvantage to themselves, aa well 
on account of the narrowness of the place, ■■ 
because being posted at the foot of the hiU, 
none of the enemy's darts fell in vain. Still 
however they supported themselves by their 
courage and patience, and were not dlsheart^ 
ened by the many wounds they received. Tha 
enemy'» forces increased every moment, freah 
cohorts being sent from the camp through the 
town, who succeeded in the place of thoee 
that were fatigued. Casar was likewiee 
obliged to despatch small parties to maintain the 
battle, and bring oflTsuch as were wounded. 

XLIV. The fight had now lasted five houTa 
without intermission, when our men, oppressed 
by the multitude of the enemy, and having 
spent aU their darts, attacked the rooantain 
sword in hand, and overthrowing soch aa op> 
poeed them, obliged the reat to betake theui- 
selves to fltght. The pursuit was continned tc 
the very walls of Lerida, and aome out of feai 
took ahelter in the town, which gava onr 
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an opportanitj of making ffood their retroat. 
At the Mroe time the cavalry, though postcd 
duadvantageously in a bottom, found nicana 
hj their Talour to gain the suromit of the mcmn- 
tain, and riding between both armies, hindered 
Ihe enemy from harassing our rear. Thua 
the engagement waa attended with various 
tnms of fortune. Ccsar lost about serenty 
men in the first encounter, among whoro was 
Q, Fulginius, first centurion of the Hastati of 
the fourteenth legion, who had raised himself 
by bis Talour to that rank, through all the in. 
ferior orders. Upwards of six hundred were 
wounded. On Afranius*s side waa slain T. 
CBcitius, first centurion of a legion ; also four 
eenturions of inferior degree, and above two 
hnndred private men. 

XLV. Yet such were the circumstances of 
this day*8 action, that both sides laid claim to 
the victory ; the Afranians, becaupo, though 
allowed*to be inferior in number, they had long 
•Qstained our attack, kept poasession of the 
•minence which occasioned the dispute, and 
obliged our men at first to give ground : 
Cssar's troops, because they had maintained 
a fight of five hours, with a bandful of men, 
•nd in a very disadvantageous post ; because 
they had attacked the mountain sword in 
hand, becaose they had driven their adversa- 
ries from the higher ground, and compelled 
them to Iske shelter in the town. Meantime 
Afranius fortified the hillock which had been 
the Bubject of dispute, with a great number 
of worka, and posted there a large body of 
troops. 

XLVI. Two days after, a very unfortunate 
accident happened. For ao great a storm 
arose, that the water was never known to be 
higher in thoee parts; and the snow came 
down in soch quantitiesfrom all the moontains 
round about, that the river overflowed its 
banks, and in one day broke down both the 
bridgea Fabius had built over it Ccsar^s 
army was reduced to great extrcmities on 
this occasion. For his camp, aa we have be- 
fort! •baerved, was between the 8icoris and 
Cinga, two rivers that were neither of them 
f jrdable, and neceasarily shut him up with- 
fn the spaee of no more than thirty miles. By 
this means, neither oonld the states that had 
dadared for him supply him with proTiaions, 
iior the troopa that had been aent beyond the 
rivera to forage, retnrn, nor the large eonvoya 
tm ezpeet«d fromCteiil and Italy |tt to 



camp. Add to all thia, that it being near tha 
timo of harveat, corn was extremely scarce : 
and the more, as before Cesar^s arrrval, 
Afraniua had carried great quantities of it to 
Lerida ; and the rcat had been consumed by 
Cssar^s troops. The cattle, which wss the 
next resource in the present scarciiy, had been 
removed to plaoes of security, on the breaking 
out of the war. The parties sent out to forage 
and bring in corn, were perpetually harasved 
by the Spanish infantry, who boing well ac* 
quainted with the country, pursued them every 
where. The rivers tbemselves did not im- 
pede them, because they wcre accotitomed to 
pass them on blown-up skins, which they aL 
ways brought with them into the field. Afran- 
ius, on the contrary, abounded in all things. 
He had large msgaiines of corn already laid 
up, was continually receiving fresh supplios 
from the province, and had plenty of forage. 
The bridge of Lerida furnished all these con- 
veniences without danger, and opened a freo 
coromunication witk the country beyond tha 
river, from which Ccsar was wholly excludcd. 

XLVn. The wsters continued scveral 
days. CsBsar endeavoured to rc-establish hia 
hridges, bui could not get the better of the 
obstacles occaaioned by the swelling of the 
river, and the enemy*s forces stationed on the 
opposite bank. They found it the etisier to 
prevent his design, as the river was deep and 
rapid, and they coold discharge their darta all 
along tho bank, on that particular spot where 
our men were at work : whereas it was ex- 
tremely difficult on our side to struggle with 
the force of the stream, and, at the aame tinM, 
guard ouraelvea againat the assaults of the 
enemy. 

XLVIIL Meanwhile Afranius waa inform. 
ed that a large convoy, which was on its waj 
to join Cssar, bad been obliged to halt at the 
river aide. It consisted of archers from Ro. 
vergue, Gaulish horse, with many carts and 
much baggage, according to the custom of 
the Gauls, and about aix thousand men of 
all sorta, with their domestica and slaves ; bat 
without discipline or commander, every omt 
following his own choice, and all marching in 
perfect aecurity, as if they had nothing more to 
apprehend than in former timea. There were 
likewiee me&j yonng gentlemen of qualitj» 
aenatora' aona, and Boman knights, with the 
depatiea of the atatea of Gaul, and some of 
Cmato^M lieateDeiita ; who were «11 atoppe/ 
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•hort by tho river. AfraniQs let out in the 
night, with three legions, and all his cavalry ; 
«nd sending the horse before, attacked them 
when thejr least ezpected it. The Gauliah 
squadrons, forming with great ezpedition, be- 
gan the fight. While the contest waa upon 
equal terms, the Gaula, though few in number, 
bore up against the Tast multitude of the ene- 
my ; but seeing the legions advance, and hav- 
ing lost some of their men, thejr retreated to 
the neighbouring mountains. This delajr 
saved the convoy ; for during the skirmish, 
the rcst of the troops gained the higher 
ground. We lost that day about two hundred 
«rchersy a few troopers, and some servants and 
baggago. 

XLIX. AII this served to enhance the 
price of provisions, a calamity inseparable 
from present scarcity, and the prospect of fu- 
ture want. Corn was already at fifty denarii 
« bushel, the soldiers began to lose their 
•trength, and the evjl increased every moment. 
Nay, 80 great was the change produced in a 
few days, and such the alteration of fortune, 
that while our men were in the utmost want 
of all kind of necessaries, the enemy had 
plenty of every thing, and were accounted vic- 
torious. Cssar left nothing untried to remove 
the present scarcity : hc dismissed all the use. 
less mouths, and apphed to the states that had 
declared for him, desiring them to send him 
cattle where they wanted corn. 

L. These things were greatly exaggerated 
by Afrariius, Petreius, and their friends, in 
the letters they sent, upon this occasion, to 
Rome. Nor was fame backward in adding 
to the account; insomuch that the war ap- 
peared to be almost at an end. These cou- 
riers and letters having reached Rome, there 
was a great concourse of people at Afranius^s 
house, many congratulations passed, and mul- 
titudes of the nobility flocked out of Italy to 
Pompey ; some to carry the first accounts of 
this grateful news; others, that they might 
not be so late as to subject them to the re- 
proach of having waited for the event of 
things. 

LI. AflTairs bcing in this extremity, and all 
the passes guarded by Afranius^s parties, with- 
out a posMihility of repairing the bridges ; C». 
•ar ordered the soldiers to build some light 
'Doats, in imitation of those he had formerly 
Mecn in Britain, whose keel and ribs were of 
woody and the rest of wicker, covered with 



leather. When he had got t siiffieieat nmtm 
bor, he sent thcm by night in wagons» twflB- 
ty-two miles off from his camp. In theae he 
embarked a good number of aoldiers, and eent 
them over the river; took poeeeasion unei» 
pectedly of a hill adjoining to the benk aa 
the other aide ; threw up a fortificetion be- 
fore the enemy thought of hindering him; 
posted a legion in thia fortification ; and theo 
threw a bridge over the Sicoria in two daySi 
By this means he recovered his foragers, ee 
cured the convoy, and opened a paseage fd 
future supplies. The same day he detached 
a great part of his cavalry oter tbe river 
who, falling unexpectedly upon the enemy'a 
foragers, dispersed up and down, without « 
suspicion of danger, made a considerable cap- 
ture of men and horses ; and observing aome 
Spanish .cohorts on the march to their asaiet* 
ance, skilfully divided themselves into two 
bodies ; one to secure the booty ; the other, 
to receive and return the enemy's charge. 
One of their cohorts, which had raahly eei^ 
aratcd from the rest, and advanced too far be. 
fore the main body, was surrounded and cut 
to pieces by our men, who returned over the 
same bridge to the camp, without losa, and en- 
riched with a considerable booty. 

LII. Whilst thesp things passed at Lerida, 
the people of Marseilles, by the advice of L. 
Domitius, equipped seventeen galleys, eleven 
of which were covered. To these they added 
a multitude of smaller vessels, that they might 
strike a terror into our fleet by their very num. 
her ; and manned them with archers, and the 
mountaineers we have already mentioned, 
whom they encouraged to perform their part 
by great rewards and promises. Domitius de- 
sired some of these ships, and filled them with 
the shepherds and labourers he had brought 
thither with him. Thus furnished and equip. 
ped, they sailed with great confidence, in quest 
of our fleet, which was commanaed by Deci. 
mus Brutus, and rode at anchor at an island 
over against Marseilles. Brotus was much in- 
ferior to the enemy in number of shipe; bnt 
Cesar had manned them with his best sol- 
diers, chosen out of all tho legions, and head- 
eil by centurions of distinguished bravery, who 
had petitioned him for this service. These had 
provided themselves with hooks and grappling. 
irons, and a great number of darts, javelins, and 
offensive weapons of all sorts. Thus prepared, 
upon nol^o? of the enomy's arrival, they atood 
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oat to Mt, and attacked their fleet The con- 
flict wa5 sharp and ▼igoroQs. For the moan. 
taineers, a hardy race, habituated to arma, and 
trained up in war, scarce yielded to the Ro- 
mana in bravery ; and, having but just parted 
from MarMilles, still retained a lively aense of 
the promises so lately made them. The shep. 
herds too, animated by the hopes of liberty, and 
fighting under the eye of their master, did 
wonders to merit his approbation. The 
townsmen themselves, confiding in the nim- 
bleness of their ships, and the skill of their pi> 
lots, eluded the shocks of our vessels, and baf- 
fled all their attempts. As they had abundance 
of sea-room, they extended their line of bat. 
tle, in order to surround our fleet, or attack 
our ships singly with a number of theirs, or in 
running along-side, sweep away a range of 
oars. If they were compelled to come to a 
closer engagement, setting aside the skill and 
address of their pilots, they relied wholly on 
the bravery of their mountaineers. Our men 
were but indifferently provided with rowers 
and pilots, who had been hastily taken out of 
some merchant ships, and knew not so much 
aa the names of the tackle. They were incom- 
moded too by the weight and lumpishness of 
their vcssels, which being built in haste, of 
unseasoned timber, were not so ready at tack- 
ing about. But when an opportunity oflered of 
coming to close fight, they would boldly get 
hetween two of the enemy's ships ; and grap. 
pling them with their hooks, charge them on 
each side, board them, and cut to pieces the 
mountaineers and shepherds that defend them. 
In this manner they sunk part of their vessels, 
took some with all the men on board, and 
drove the rest into the haven. In this engage- 
ment, the enemy had nine galleys sunk or 
taken. 

LIII. The report of this battle reachiuRr 
Lerida, and Ccsar having finished his bridge 
over the Sicoris, aflairs soon began to put on 
a new face. The enemy dreading the courage 
of o'Jr horse, durst not disperse aboot the 
country as formerly ; but either foraged in the 
neighbourhood of the camp, that they might 
the sooner make good their retreat ; or, by a 
long circuit, endeavoured to avoid our parties : 
and upon receiving any check, or even des. 
crying our cavalry at a distance, they would 
throw down thcir trusses, and fly. At last, 
they were reduced to omit forag^ng several 
days together, and reaoWed « to puraae it 



only by night, contrary to the general custom 
of war. 

LIV. In the mean time the Oscenses and 
Calagurritani jointly sent deputies to Ccsar, 
with an ofler of their submission and services. 
The Tarraconenses, Jacitani, and Ausetani, 
and not many days afler, the Illurguvonenses, 
who inhabit along the banks of the Iberus, 
followed their ezample. He only required 
them to supply him with corn, to whi «h they 
readily agreed ; and having got together a 
great numher of carriage.horees, brought it to 
his camp. A cohort of the Illurgavonensea, 
hearing of the resolotion taken by their state, 
dcserted from the enemy, and came over to 
CBitar*s camp. The change was sudden and 
great ; for, the hridge being finished, provipions 
secured, this rumour of Pompey'» march 
througli Mauritania extinguished, and five con- 
sidcrable fitates having declared in his favour ; 
a great numberof distant provinces renounced 
their engagements wilh Afranius, and entered 
into new ones with Cssar. 

LV. These things having struck a terror into 
the enemy ; that he might not be alwaya 
obliged to send his cavalry so far about to fo. 
rage, the bridges Iyin/| about seven miles from 
his camp, he bethonght himself of draining the 
river, by tuming some of its water into canals 
thirty feet deep, so as to rnake it fordable. 
The work being almost complrted, Petreius 
and Afranius grew extremely apprehensive 
of being entirely cut ofl* from their provigiona 
and forage, because Ccsar was very strong in 
cavalry. They therefore thought proprr to quit 
a post that was no longer tenable, and to carry 
the war into Celtiberia. What contrihuted still 
further to confirm them in this resnhition was, 
that of the two contrary parties, concerned in 
the lato war, those who had declared for Sertori- 
us, still trembled at the name of the conqueror, 
and dreaded his power, though absent ; and 
those who had attached themselves to Pom- 
pey, continued to love him for the many ser- 
vices he had done them : but C»sar*s name was 
hardly known among these harharians. Here 
they expected considerable reinforcements of 
horse and foot; and doubted not, by taking 
the advsntage of places, to be able to protract 
the war till winter. In order to execute this 
plan, they collected all the boats to be found 
on the Iherus, and ordered them to be brought 
to Octogesa, a city on that river, about twenty 
milea from their camp. Here they commandot 
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a bridge of boats to be bailt ; and, baving 
sent two legions over the Sicoris, fortified 
Jieir camp with a rampart of twelve feet. 

LVI. Gesar, having notice of thia by his 
icouts, laboured day and night at his drains 
with the utmost diligence ; and had already so 
far diminished the water of the Sicoris, that 
the cavalry could^.with some difficulty, pass 
over : but it took the iniantry as high as the 
shoulders, who had therefore both the depth 
of the river and the rapidity of thc stream to 
struggle with. Meanwhile it was known, that 
the bridge over the Iberus was alroost finiflh- 
ed, and Cesar*s ford in great forwardness. 
This was a fresh motive to the enemy to quick- 
en their march : wherefore, leaving two aux- 
iliary cohorts, for a garrison, at Lerida, they 
crossed the Sicoris with all their forces, and 
joined the two legions they had sent over be- 
fore. Cssar had now no other remedy left 
but to liarass and fatigue them with his cav- 
alry : for if he went with his whole army over 
hb bridge, he lengthened his march prodi- 
giously, and gave Afranios time enough to get 
to the Iberus. Accordingly the horse havin^ 
forded the river, came up with Petreius and 
4franius'8 rear, who had decamped about mid. 
night: and making a motion to surround 
them, began to stop and retard their march. 

LVII. At day-break we discovered from 
the hills near th<> camp, that the enemy*s rear 
was greatly haraifsed by our cavalry. Some- 
times they obligcd thcm to halt, and disor. 
dered their ranks : at other times, the enemy 
facing about, charged with all their cohorts 
at once, and forced our men to give ground ; 
who, wheeling again as soon as they began to 
march, failed not to renew the attack. At this 
•ight, the legionary soldiers, running up and 
down the camp, complaincd that the cnemy 
would escape out of thcir hands, and the war 
necessarily be prolonged. They addressed 
themselves to the centurions and military tri. 
bunes, and desired them to beg of Cssar not 
to spare them ; that they feared neither dan- 
ger nor fatigue, and were ready to pass the 
river as the horse had done. Cssar, moved 
by their ahcrity and entreaties, though he saw 
fome danger in exposing his army to the ra- 
pidity of a deep river, judged it yet proper to 
attempt and make trial of the passage. Hav- 
ing therefore withdrawn from every company 
Mch as were weak of bodyj or of less coarage 
IImui the reat; h« left tham in the camp wilh 



a legion, and all the baggage. The rMtof 
the army happily passed the river, by the ••• 
sistance of a double Une of cavaliy, plaecd 
above and below them. Some of the infantiy 
wero carried away by the violence of the car^ 
rent ; but they were picked up and saved by 
the horse below them ; so that no one man 
was losL Having passed the riTer withoot 
loes, he drew up his army in order of battle, 
and began to pursue the enemy in three ttnes : 
and such was the ardour of the eoldiers, that 
notwithstanding the army was obliged to make 
a circuit of six miles, notwithstanding the time 
necessarily Ibst in crossing the river, they got 
up at the ninth hour of the day to the enemy, 
who had set out at midnight. 

LVIII. When Afranius and Petreios pei^ 
ceived thcm at some distance, being with rea- 
son intimidated, they suspended their march, 
halled on an eminence, and formed in order 
of battle. Cssar would not hazard an action 
with his troops, thus fatigued, and halted like- 
wise in the plaio. On this the enemy le- 
sumed their march, and he the pursuit ; which 
obliged them to encamp earlier than they de- 
signed. Hard by was a range of moantaina» 
and about five miles farther, the ways weie 
difficult and narrow. The enemy retiied 
among thcse mountains, to avoid tho pursait 
of the cavalry ; and having placed parttes in 
all the passes, to stop Cssar's army, hoped, 
by this means, to continue their march to the 
Iborus, without fear or danger. This was 
their great afTair, and what before all things 
they should have endeavoured to effect ; bnt, 
being faligued by a long march, and their 
continual skirmishes with Cssar^s cavaliy, 
they deferred it till next day. Cssar like- 
wise encamped on a hill that lay near him. 

LIX. About midnight, the cavalry having 
surprised some of ihe enemy, who had adven- 
tured a little too far from their camp in qaest 
of water ; Cssar was informed by them, that 
Pompey^s lieutenants were decampingwithont 
noise. Immediately he ordered the alarm to 
be sounded, and gave his army the signal to 
march. The enemy, finding they shoald be 
pursued, kept stiH ; being afraid of a noctor. 
nal flight, wherein they would have had great- 
ly the disadvantage,on account of their htmrj 
bagga?e which they had with them, and the 
sapcrlority of Cssar^s cavalry. Next day, 
Petreioa went privately out with a party oC 
hone. : take Ji view of the country. Ommi 
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likewiie deUched « ■qaadron for the ■ame pur- 
poM, under the commend of Decidius Saxa. 
Both made the like report in their leveral 
campe ; that for five milee together, the coun- 
trj waa level^and open, but after that rough 
and mountainous; and that whoever should 
first get possession of the defiles, might easiljr 
prevent the other army from approaching 
them. 

LX. Upon this, a council of war waa held 
bj Petreius and Afranius, to deliberate about 
the time of beginning their march. The 
greater number were for setting oul by night, 
in hopes of reaching the defilts before Ccsar 
could have notice of their departure. Others 
argued against the possibility of decamping 
privately, by the alarm given in Cesar's 
camp the night before : ** That the enemy*s 
cavalry were continualiy patrolling in the 
night, and had beset all the ways snd passes : 
that a nocturna! engageroent was to be avoided, 
because, in a civil war, the soldiers wcre more 
apt to listen to their fears, than the obligations 
of the military oath : that shame and the pre- 
sence of the centunons and the tribunes, the 
great instruments of obedience and niilitary 
duty, could have their proper efifect only in the 
light, which rendered it of infinite iroportance 
to wait the approach of day ; that in case of 
a disaster, yet the bulk of the army would es- 
cape, and be able to possess themselves of the 
post in question.*' This opinion prevailed in 
the council, and they resolved to set out the 
nezt morning by break of day. 

LXI. Ccsar having taken a view of the 
country, decamped as soon as it was light, 
takiog a considerable cireuit, and observing no 
particular route ; for the direct way to the 
Iberus and Octogesa lay in the rear of the 
enemy's camp. He was therefore obliged to 
march through valleysand precipices, and over 
Bteep rocksy which the soldiers could not climb, 
out by disencumbering themselves of their 
•rms, and returning them aAerwards to one 
another. But not a man mnrmured at these 
difliculties, in hope of seeing a speedy end of 
all their laboors, if they could but gain the 
Iberas before the enemy, and intercept their 
provisions. As in this march we pursued at 
first an opposite course, and seemed to turn 
our backs upon the enemy, Afranius's soldiers 
who obeerved os from their camp, came forth 
with joyful looks, and insulted us on our sup- 
fMMied flighty imagining the want of proviaions 



obliged us to retom to Lerida. Their generalt 
applauded theroselves upon their resolution of 
not decamping, and were confirmed in the no 
tion of our retreat, as they saw we had neither 
horses nor carriages ; whence they concluded 
the scarcity must he exce<>ding grcat But 
when they saw us, after some time, tum to 
the right, and that our advanced guard had 
already gained the ground beyond their camp, 
there was not a man so tardy or indolent, as 
not to perccive the necessity of decamping 
and opposing our march. Immediately they 
ran to arms, and leaving a few cohorts to guard 
the camp, sallied in a body, pursuing their way 
directly to the Iberas. 

LXII. AII depended upon despatch, and 
getting the first possession of the defiles snd 
mountains. Our troops were retarded by the 
difficulties of the way, and Afranius^s by the 
continual attacks of Cvsar'8 onvalry. But 
such wss the situation of the Afranians, that 
even supposing them to gain the hilis first, 
they could only secure their own retreat, with- 
out a possibility of preserving their ba^gage, 
and the cohorts Icft to guard the camp ; be- 
cause Ccsar^s army-getting between, cut them 
ofiffrom all coromunication with their own 
men. Cesar arrived first at the place in ques- 
tion ; and having found a pbin beyond the 
rocks, formed his men in order of battle against 
the enemy. Afranius, who now saw our 
army in his front, at the same time that his 
rear was continually harassed by the cavalry, 
halted on an eminence, from whence he 
detached four Spanish cohorts, to take posses- 
sion of the highest mountain thereabouts ; or^ 
dering them to make all the despatch they 
could to seize it, that hc might get thither 
himself with the rest of his forces, and chang- 
ing his route, march them over the hills to 
Octogesa. The Spaniards wheeling oblique- 
ly, to take possession of the place, were per- 
ceived by CBsar^s cavalry ; who charged them 
furiously, broke them at the first onset, sur- 
rounded, and cut them in pieces in sight of 
both armies. 

LXIII. Ccsar hsd now an opportunity of 
giving the enemy an efifectual blow ; whoae 
army, in the present consteraation it was under, 
would, he was sensible, make but a faint re- 
sistance ; more especially as it was surrounded 
on all sides by the cavalry, and would be 
obliged to fight on equal ground. He wu 
presaed, on all hands, to give the signal Vh< 
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lieutenants, ftenturions, and military tribanee, 
got round him, urging him not to delay the 
engagement : ** That the aoldiers were all 
eager for a battle ; whereas, on the contrary, 
the Afranians had given many marks of fear : 
that they had neither dared to support their 
own detachment, nor offered to descend from 
the hill, nor been able to withstand the very 
first charge of our cavalry ; that they had 
brought their ensigns all into one place,where 
they crowded confuaedly round them, without 
observing ranks or order : that if he was afraid 
to attack them on the eminence, he wou!d soon 
have an opportunity of more equal ground, as 
Afranius would be obliged to remove for want 
of water." 

LXIV. CfBsar was in hopes of tcrminating 
the afTair without bloodshed, or a battle ; be- 
cause he had intercepted the enemy'8 provi- 
•ions. Why thcrefore, even supposing the 
event to be prospcrous, should he unneces- 
sarily losc any of hU men ? Why should he 
expose to wounds, soldiers who had so well 
deserved of him 1 Wby, in fine, should he 
tempt fortune ? ospecially as it redoundcd no 
less to the honour nf a good general, to gain 
the victory by his conduct, than by the force 
of his arms. He was also touched with com- 
passion for Afranius's soldiers; who,after all, 
were fellow-citizens, and whom he must havc 
slaughtered, wlien he could equally succeed 
without touchin^ thcir lives. This rcsolution 
was not at all relished by the army ; who, in 
their discontent, openly declared, that since 
Cssar did not lay hold of so favourable an op- 
portunity, nor let them fight when they had a 
mind, they would not fight when hc had a 
mind. '3ut nothing could shake him. Nay, 
he even retroated a little, to give Afranius and 
Petreiu» liberty to regain their camp, which 
they did. He then posted troops on the moun- 
tains, to guard the defiles, and came and en- 
camped as near the enemy as possible. 

LXV. The day after, Pompey's lieutenants, 
disturbed at finding their provisions cot ofT, 
tnd all the ways to the Iberus intcrcepted, 
consulted what was proper to be done. They 
had it still in their power to return to Lerida, 
or march to Tarraco. But whilo they were 
debating this matter, notice was brought them, 
that our cavalry had fallen upon their parties 
■ent out in qucst of water. Upon this intelli- 
gence, they formed several posts of horse and 
foot intermixed with legionary cohorts; and 



began to throw ap a rampart firom the euq» 
to the place where they watered, that thc aol- 
diers might pass and repass under oover, witli> 
out fear, and without a guard. Afranius antl 
Petreius divided this work between tbem. 
and went to give directiona about it in per^ 
son. 

LXVL In their absence, their aoldiers 
found frequent opportunities of converaing with 
our roen, and sought oot every one his fellow* 
citizen and acquaintance. They began b) . 
thanking them for having spared them the 
day before, owning they were indebCed to them 
for their lives. Afterwards they asked themf 
if they might trust to Cesar*s honour ; teatify- 
ing much grief at being obliged to fight with 
their countrymen and relations, with whom 
they were united by thc strictest ties. At laet 
they stipulated even for their generals, whom 
they would not seem to betray : and proroiaed, 
if the livcs of Petreius and Afranius were 
granted them, to change sides. At tbe same 
time they sent some of their principal oflicers 
to negotiate with Cssar : and these prelimina- 
ries to an accommodation being settled, the 
soldiers of both armies went into one another*s 
tents, so that the two camps were now in a 
manncr one. A great number of centurions 
and military trihunes came to pay their court 
to Caesar, and beg his protection. The Span- 
ish chiefs, who had becn sumnioned to attend 
Afranius, and werc detained in the camp as 
hostages, followed their example. Every man 
sought out his acquaintancc and friend, who 
might recommend and procure him a favoura- 
blo reception from Cssar. Things were car- 
ried to such a length, that Afranius'8 son, a 
young gcntleman, treated with Cesar, by the 
mediation of Sulpicius, to desire he would give 
his word for his life, and that of his father. 
l^ho joy was general ; they mutually con 
gratulated each other ; the one, in that thcy 
had escaped so imminent a danger; and 
the othcr, in that they had brought to a 
happy conclusion so important an enter- 
prise, without striking a blow. Cssar, in 
the judgment of all, was upon the point of 
amply reaping the fruits of his wonted 
clemency, and every body applauded his lata 
conduct. 

LXVn. Afranius, having notice ol what 
passed, quitted the work he was engaged in, 
and returned to the camp ; prepared, as it 
woald ■eem, to bear with an equal mind 
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whateTer shouM happen. But Petreius wax 
not wanting to himsclf. He armed his 
alaves; and joining them to a pretorian co- 
hort of target-bearers, and some Spanish horse, 
hts dependants, whom he alwaya kept about 
faim to guard hia person ; he instantly flew to 
the rampart, broke ofl* the conferences of the 
Boldiers, drove uur men from the cnmp, and 
put all of them hc could find to the sword. 
The rest flocked together ; where, alarmed at 
the danger to which they saw themselves ex- 
posed, thcy wrapped their cloaks round their 
Uft arms, drew their swords, and, trusting 
to the nearness of their camp, defended them- 
•elves against the Spanish target-bearers and 
cavalry, till they had retreated to our ad- 
▼anced guard, who screened thcm from any 
further assault. 

liXVIII. After this he went through the 
whole camp, beggitig his troops, with tears, 
to havc pity on him, and Pompey their gene- 
ral ; and that they would not dcliver them 
both up to the cruel vengeance of their ene- 
mies. Every one upon this flocks to the 
head-quarters. There Pctreius proposes to 
the army to bind themselves by a new oath, 
not to abandon nor betray their commanders, 
nor to act separalely, but all in concert, for 
the common good. He himself took this oath 
first, and then exacted it of Afranius, after- 
wards of the military tribunes and centurions, 
and lastly of all the companies, man by man. 
At the same time an order watf issued that all 
who had any of Ccsar's soldiers in their tents 
should signify it, that they might be put to 
death in the sight of the whole army. But 
the majority,detesting this bloody order, care- 
fully hid those who were under their protec. 
tion, and procured them means to escape in 
the night. However, the terror they had 
heen thro^ into by their generals, the 
■everity shown in punishirig, and the new oath 
they had been obliged to take, defeated, for 
the present, all hopes of a surrender, changed 
the soldlera' minds, and reduced the war to its 
former state. 

LXIX. Cesar ordered diligent search to 
be roade after such of the enemy's soldiers «s 
had come to his camp during the time of con. 
ference, and carefully sent them hack. Sowe 
military tribunes and centurions voluntarily 
chose to stay with him ; whom he"afterwards 
treated with great distinctlon ; promotlng the 
centurions to higher ranks, aml hoDJuring the 



Roman knights with the oflife of military 
tribunes. 

LXX. The Afranian troops were destitute 
of forage, and could not water wilhout much 
difficulty. The legionary soldiers had, in. 
deed, some provtsions, because they had been 
ordered to bring two and twenty days* com 
with them from Lerida ; but the Bpanish in 
fantry and auxiliaries had none; for they 
nerther had opportunities of supplying them. 
selves, nor wcre their bodies inured to carry 
heavy burdens. Accordingly, they every day 
deserted in shoals to Cesar. In this ex. 
tremity, of the two expedirnts proposed, that 
of returning lo Lcrida appeared the safest, aa 
they had still some provisions in that rity, and 
might there concert what furiher nieasures to 
purfsue. Tnrraco was at a greater distancc, and 
they would of course be exposed to more ac- 
cidents by the way. Thir resolution being 
taken they decamped. . Csfar sent the caval- 
ry before, to harass and retard them in their 
march ; and followed himself with ihe rest of 
the army. The cavalry gave the enemy no 
respite, being continually engaged with their 
rear. 

LXXI. The manner of flghting was thus : 
— Some light-armed cohorte formed the rear- 
guard, which, in a plain, halted from time to 
time, and madc head against cur cavalry. When 
they fell in with an eminence, the very nature 
of the ground furnished them with the means 
of defending themselves, because those who 
wcre first could cover thcm liehind. Bnt 
when a valley or descent came in the way, the 
van could give no aasistance to the rear, and 
our cavalry annoyed them with their darts 
from the higher ground, which put them in 
imminent danger. In this case, the fe- 
gions were obliged to halt, and endeavour 
to drive back tke cavalry a good way, afWr 
which they ran down the vallcy precipitately, 
until they came to the opposite eminence. 
For their cavalry, of which they had a con- 
siderable number, waa' so terrified by their ill 
success in former skirmishes, that, far from be. 
ing of any service, they were forccd to place 
it in the ccntre to aecure it ; and if ony of 
them chanced to straggle from the main body, 
thej were immediately taken by Ccsar^a 
horae. 

LXXn. During these continual skh-mishei, 
ih which the ehemy were often obliged to halt, 
in order to disengage their rear, it is easy to 
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perceive that their march could not he ▼ery 
ezpeditious. Tbis was in fact the case; so 
that after advancing four miles, finding them- 
■elvea greatly incommoded by the cavalry,they 
halted on an eminence» and drew a line-be. 
fore them, as it were to encamp, but did not 
unload their beasts of burden. When they 
saw that Cflesar had marked out his camp, 
pitched his tents, and sent his cavalry to for. 
«ge; sudJenly, towards nobn, they resumed 
their march briskly, hoping to be rid of the 
cavalry which had so much incommoded them. 
But Cxsar setout immediately with his legions, 
leaving a few cohorts to guard the baggage, 
and sent orders to his cavalry to return with all 
diligence. The cavalry returned according. 
ly, and having overtaken the enemy before 
the close of day, attacked their rear so vigor- 
ously, that they were almost routed, a great 
number of Foldiers, and even some centurions, 
being slain. Cssar^s whole army came up, 
and threatened them with an immediate at. 
tack. 

LXXIII. As they could theu neither 
choose a proper place for a camp, nor 
continue their march, they were forced to 
halt where they were, far from any water, 
«nd on very disadvantageous ground. Cesar 
did not offer to attack them, for the reasons 
mentioned before ; he would not even permit 
any tents to be pitched that day, that he 
might bc the rradier to pursue with all his 
forces, should they attempt to escape either by 
nightor by day. The Afranians perceiving the 
disadvantage of their situation, employed the 
whole night in throwing up intrenchments, 
and disposed their camp directly fronting ours. 
The same they did the foUowing day, from 
aun-rise till evening. But the farthor they 
extended their camp, and produced their lines, 
in order to better their position, the farther 
they went from water, and to avuid one in- 
convenience, fcll into another. The first 
night nobody went out of the camp for water, 
and the next day the whole army was obliged 
to do it in order of battle, so that they could 
not forage that day. Cssar wanted to hum- 
ble them by these misfortunes, and reduce 
them by want and neceasity rather than force. 
He began, however, to draw lines round the 
eamp, the better to check their sudden sallies 
•nd irruptiona, to which he foreaaw they woald 
be obliged to have Tecoane «t last Want| 



and the deaire of marching with Wm wm«.«.^»j, 
soon constrained them to kill all the beeets of 
burden. 

LXXIV. Two daya were apent in fonntng 
and executing thoae leaolutiona ; on the third, 
Ceaar had considerably advanced hia workiu 
Afranius and Pelreius, sensible of the conse* 
quences, drew all their forcea out of the camp, 
and formed them in order of battle. Cssar 
previously called in hia workmen, aaaembled 
his cavalry, and put his army in a condition to 
receive them, for he was aware of the hurt hia 
reputation might sustain, if, contrarj tn the 
opinion of the troops, and tbe earneat ezpectt» 
tions of all, he should still aeem to decliqe an 
engagement. However, for the reaaona al- 
ready mentioned, he resolved to keep onlj 
upon the defensive ; and the rather, because 
the distance between the two camps waa so 
small, that should he even put his adversaries 
to rout, he could not flatter himself with tbe 
hopes of a complete Tictory. In fact, from 
camp to camp waa not above two thouaand 
feet ; the armies were posted on each aide <rf 
this space, which was left void for the mn- 
tual chargo and assault of the soldiers. On 
supposition therefore of a battle, the neameaa 
of their camp fumished an easy retreat to thc 
vanquished. For this reason he resolved tc 
wait the enemy's charge, and n >t enter thi 
first into action. 

LXXV. Afranius^s troopa were langed ir 
two lincs, consisting of five Icgiona, and thc 
cohorts wont to be stationed in the wtngs 
formed a body of reserve. Ccsar*s army was 
upon three lines ; in the first of which were 
posted four cohorts, detached out of each of 
the five legions ; in the second three ; and in 
the third the like number, all from their re- 
spective legions: the archera and alingers 
were disposed in the midst, and the cavalry 
on thc two wings. The armies ^ing drawn 
up in this manner, each general kept firm to 
his resolution ; C»sar, not to engage, unleaa 
forced to it ; and Afranius, to prevent the 
progress of our works. In this posture they 
continued till sun-set, when both armiea re- 
tumed to their several camps. The next day, 
Cssar prepared to finish his lines ; and Pom- 
pey'a lieutenants, as their last reaource, «n- 
deavoured to find a fordable place in the 8i* 
coria. But Csaar, penetrating their design, 
sent his light-armed Oermans, with pert of 
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hui esralry, orer the nww, uid poited many 
good bodiei of troope elong the banki» at a 
emall dUtance from one another. 

LXXYI. At laet, hanng no hope left, and 
being in want of every thing, wood, water, 
forage, com, thej demanded an interview, 
and that it might be, if poeaible, in eome 
place out of the sight of the eoldiert. C»- 
ear denied the last part of their request, but 
oflbred to grant them a public interview; 
whereopon Afranioe, having giv«n his eon for 
a hoetage, went to tbe place appointed bjr C»- 
tar, where, in the pieeence of both armies, be 
addreased bim to this effect : " Tbat it waa no 
joat matter of blame, eitber in him or hie sol- 
dien, to bave preserved their fidelity to their 
general, Pompey ; but that they had now suf- 
ficiently acquitted tbemselves of their duty, 
and suffered enough in his cause, by tbe want 
of all kind of necessaries: that like wild 
beasts caught in a toil, they were deprived of 
the most common enjoyments, baving their 
bodies oppressed by want, and their minds 
overwhelmed with ignominy, that they there- 
fore acknowledged themHelves vanquished, 
and besougbt and conjured him, not to make 
a rigoroos use of bis victory, but to spare the 
Cvee of his unhappy countrymen." This 
apeech was delivered with all possible marks 
of humility and submission. 

LXXVII. Carsar replied, ** Tbat he of all 
mankind, had least reason to complain, or im- 
plore compassion : that all the rest had fully 
done their duty ; himself, in forbearing to at- 
tack bim, with all the advantages of time and 
place, that the way to an accommodation might 
be the more opcn ; his army, in returning un- 
tooched, the men that were in their power, 
after injuries received, and the massacre of 
their comrades : in fine, even his own troops, 
in endeavouring to conclude a peace, whereon 
they tbought their safety depended. Tbus all 
orders had shown an inclination to treat, while 
Afranius and Petreius alone opposed an ac- 
commodation, refusing both interview and 
truce, and barbarously murdering those whom 
the faith of a conference had enticed to their 
eamp : that it bad therefore happened to them, 
as frequentlj happens to men of obstinacy and 
•rrogance, and thej were forced to have re- 
eourse to those conditions, and eameetlj ao- 
lieit the very aame terms, which not long be- 
Ibre they had despised. However, he woold 
noC take advantago of their preeent aubmie- 



sion, or the favoorable circomat&ncea in which 
be found himself, to demand any thing tend- 
ing to the increase of his own power, but onlj 
that thej would disband those troops which 
thej had now for so many years kept on foot 
agaiost him. For with what qther view .lad 
six legions been sent into Spain ; a seventh 
levied there, so many powerful navies equipped, 
so many able and experienced officers sent 
overl These mighty preparations could not 
be meant against Spain, or to supply the 
wants of the province, whicb having enjoyed 
a long ran of peace, had no occasion for such 
extraordinary forces. Their real aim was to 
pave the way to his destruction ; to effect 
which, a new species of power had been in- 
troduced into the commonwealth, and the 
same man appointed to command in Italy, at 
the gates of Rome, and bold for so many yeara, 
though absent, the government of the two 
most potent provinces of the republic For 
this reason the magistrates were stripped of 
their prerogatives, and not sufTered to take 
possession of their provinces, at the expiration 
of the pretorship or consulship, as had alwaya 
been the custom: but particular governora 
were sent, by the choice and management of 
a faction. For this reason even the excuae 
of old age was disallowed ; and tbose who bad 
merited a discharge by their past servicea, 
were compelled to take arms again, to com- 
plete tbe nomber of their troops. In fine, for 
this reason, he alone had been denied that jus- 
tice, which was never refused to any general 
before him; that after having successfullj 
served the commonwealth, he should be allowed 
to return home, and disband bis own army, 
with some marks of honour, or at least withoot 
ignominy. AII which, nevertheless, he had 
hitherto borae, and still resolved to bear with 
patience ; nor was it now his design, to take 
from them their soldiers, and enlist them, as it 
would be easy for him to do, but to prevent 
their emplOying them against him. Therefore, 
as he had already intimated, they must resolve 
to quit Spain, and disband their forces, in 
which case he would iojure no man. This waa 
bis final resolution, and the only condition of 
peace they were to expecL" 

LXXVIII. Tbeee conditiona were agreea 
ble to Afranios's soldiers, who, instead of 
being punished, as they feared, were in aome 
sort rewarded by the discharge procured theoh 
Thej plainlj ahowed their aatia&ction. Fo* 
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while tbe place and time of their dismieaion 
were debafiDg, tbey signified hj their gestares 
and cries from the rampart, where thej stood, 
that thej detired to be disbanded immediatelj ; 
becaase no sufficient secarity could be given 
for the performance of what was put off till 
another time. After some discussior of tbat 
«rticle by Cssar and Afranius, it was re- 
gulated, that those who had houses or posses- 
sions in Spain, should be discharged on the 
apot ; and the rest near the Var, a river be- 
tween Gaul and Italy. Casar,on his side, de- 
clared that he would hurt nobody, nor force 
«ny one to take on in his service. 

LXXIX. Cssar undertook to find them in 
eorn until they got to the Var. He even pro- 
mised to restore to them all they had lost in 
the war, that could be known again : himself 
indemnifying his own soldiers, who hereby lost 



part of their bootj. Bj tUa eondaet hm 
quired their confideiice to aoeh a degroo, thaft 
he was arbiter of all the diaptttaa lliej hoiy 
either among themacivee, or wilb dieir eoni- 
mandera. The aoldieTs being read j to miitiB j 
about their paj, becanae Petretos and Afrantaa 
affirmed it waa not jet dne, iIm matter wae 
referred to Caxar, who detemined it lo the 
satisfaction of both paitiee. Abont a thiid oi 
the armj waa disbanded dnring tfae two daje 
they continued here, after whicfa tfae rest aet 
out for tbe Var in this order. Two of Caaar^a 
legiona marched at the head, tfae otfaera in tfae 
rear, and the vanquished troope in the middle. 
Q. Fufius Calenua, one of Casar'8 lieatenaBta« 
preaided over the march. In this manner tfaej 
continued their roote to the Var, wheie tkm 
remainder of tfae troopa were diabanded. 
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eneuiy is ovcrthr.nvn.— XI. Up.>n tliis thc bcsieged demand a trucc— XIII. Which thcy afterwanls breaki 
and in » 9udden Pally burn Trcbonius^fl worice.— XIV. TrulKinius, wiih wonderAil ex|>uditi>>n, rjiscs a new 
and amaziM',' terracc— XV. Upon which the bvsiKgeda<:ain trcat «>f a surrender. —XVI. McanwhileM. Varro, 
In farther >S|»ain, prit|iarc8 to up|joae Cxsar.— XVII. Csesar aummons a ijuneral ass^inihly of the aiaies at 
Cordulia.— XVII. Vurro, doseried by his tnH){>s, g\icaovcr to Ca>8ar.— XIX. Csesar haviujc ri-duced Spain, ar> 
rivcsbef irc Mar»i;iilcs.— XX. The Maraoilliana surrcnder. L. Dimitiua ctca|vs by sea.— XXI. About th« 
■amc time, (.. Curi • bo.ib uut fir Africa.— XXII. Wherc, at fir8t,he wari succcsafully aiiainst Varus.— XXIV. 
But aflerwards, Varushavin:; receivcd supplica from liing Juba, he ranhlj ventures a battle, where, afteff 
iome advaiiages iu the beginning, bj meana of hia caTalr]r,he if al lait cut ofT wilh hia whole armT. 
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1« Whilb these thingi ptued in Spain, Tre- 
bonius, Casai^s lieutenant, who had been left 
to carry on the siege of Marseilles, raised 
terraces for two different attacks, and ap- 
proached with his towers and galleries. f )ne 
of the attacks was on the side of the port; the 
other, towards the mouth of the Rhone, which 
empties itself into the sea, bordering upon 
Spain and Gaul. For Marseilles is washed by 
the sea on three sides, and can be approached 
by land only on the fourth ; of which that part 
where the citadel stands, being very strong by 
nature, because of a deep valley that runs 
before it, requires a long and difficult siege. 
For the completing of these works, Trebonius 
drew together, from all parts of the province, 
B great number of workmen and beasts of 
carriage; ordered wood and osiers to be 
brought ; and having prepared all things ne. 
eessary, raised a terrace eighty feet high. 

II. But so well was the town provided 
with all the requisitea of war, and so great 
was the multitude of machines to annoy the 
besieger^, that no mantles were sufficient to 
withstand their Tiolence. For they had 
wooden bars, tweWe feet in length, armed at 
the point with iron, which were shot with such 
force from their balist», that they pierced four 
rows of hurdles, and entered a considerable 
way into the ground. To resist the violence 
of these batteries, the besiegers made use of 
galleries, whose roofs consisted of pieces of 
wood of about a foot in thickness, strongly 
eompacted together. Under this cover, the 
materials necessary for raising the terrace 
wm conTeyed : and a tortoiae, aizty feet long , 



composed of atrong beams, and armed witb 
every thing necessary to defend it against fire 
aiid stones, went before, to level the ground. 
But in spite of all endeavours, the greatnesa 
of the works, the height of the wall and towers, 
and tbe multitude of machines made use of 
by the besieged, greatly retarded the ap« 
proaches. Besides, the mountaineers made 
frequent sallies, and set fire to the towers and 
mount : which though our men easily sustain> 
ed, driving them back with great loss into the 
town, yet failed not very much to incommode 
the works. 

III. In the roean time L. Nasidius, sent bj 
Pompey to the assistance of Domitius and the 
Marseillians, with a fleet of sixteen shipt, 
some of which were strengthened with beake 
of brass, passed the straits of Sieily unknown 
to Curio, landed at Messana, and raised lo 
great a terror in the place, that being aban. 
doned by the senate and principal inhabitants, 
he found means to carry off one of their gaU 
lies ; and joining it to his own fleet, steered 
directly for Marseilles, having despatched 
a frigate before, to apprize Domitius and 
the inhabitants of his coming, and presa 
them to haiard a second engagement with 
Brutus, when they should be reinforced bj 
his fleet 

IV. The Marseillians, after their defeat, had 

drawn as many old ships out of the docks ae 

they had lost in the engagement ; and repair- 

ed and rigged them with wondrous ezpeditton. 

They were likewise well provided with row. 

ers and pilots ; and had preparcd a number of 

fiahing btrka, whieh they fiUed with archenf 
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•nd engines, and strenfthened with roofi, to 
•helter the rowera from the'enemj's daite. 
The fleet being equipped in this manner, thc 
Marseiilians, animated by the prayera and 
tears of their old men, matron8,and virginB, to 
exert themselves in defence of their couptry 
in so pressing a conjuncture ; embarked with 
no less confidence and assurance, than they 
bad before their late defeat. For euch is the 
weakness of the human mind, that things 
dark, hidden, and unknown, always produce 
in us a greaterdegree of oonfidence or terror ; 
•s happened in the present case ; for the arri- 
▼al of Nasidius had filled all men with an un- 
common share of hope and eagemess. The 
wind springing up fair, they set sail, and ren- 
dezYOUsed at Tauroenta, a castle belonging to 
the town, where Nasidius lay with his fleet. 
Here they put their ships in order, armed 
themselves with courage for a second cncoun. 
tar, and entering readily into all the measures 
proposcd by Nasidius, left to him the com- 
mand of the left wing, and stationed them- 
■elves upon the right 

y. Brutns sailed to meet them, with his 
ileet considerably increased; for besides the 
■hips which Ccsar had caused to be built at 
Aries, he had also joined to it siz roore, taken 
from the Marseillians, wbich he had refitted 
and rigged since the late action. Wherefore 
exhorting his men to despise an enemy, who 
had not been able to resist them when entire 
Atid unvsnquished, he advanced against them 
fall of resolution and confldonce. It was easy 
to discern from Treboniu8*s camp, and the emi- 
nences aronnd it, what passed in the town. 
All the youth that were left, the old men, the 
women, chiidren, and even the guarde npon 
the walls, extending their hands to heaven, or 
repairing to the temples, and prostrating them- 
•elves at the altara, besought the gods to grant 
them victory. Nor was there a man among 
them who did not believe, that their safety 
depended wholly on the issue of that day*8 ao- 
Cion. For the choice of their yooth, and the 
most considerable men of their city, were all on 
board the fleet : insomuch, that in case of any 
disaster, they had no resource left ; but should 
they obtain the victory,they were in hopesof pre- 
■erving their city, either by their own forces, or 
the reinforcements they expected from without. 

VI. Accordingly, in the engagement, they 
behaTed with the most determined courage. 
Th« lemembrance of what their wivea aiid 



children had repraaented to them it their d^ 
parture serred to exalt their bravery ; in • 
full persuasion, that this was the last opportu- 
nity they should have of exertiog tbemselves 
in defence of their countiy ; and that if th^ 
felL ia the engtgemeot, tbeir fellow-citiarne 
could not long survive (}«m, as tbeir fkta 
must be the same upon the taking of tbe town. 
Our ships being at some distance from each 
other, both gave the enemy's pilota an oppor- 
tunity of showing their address in working 
their vetsels, and fljing to the assistance of 
their friends, when they were laid hold on hj 
our grappling hooks. And indeed, when it 
came to a close flght, they seconded the moan- 
taineera with wonderful reeolution, end, in 
bravery, seemed to yield hut little to our men. 
At the same time, a great quantity of darta^ 
ponred inceesantiy from their snaller frigates^ 
wounded a greet many of our rowera, «nd stich 
of the soldiera aa were without shelter. Twa 
of their galleys fell upon that of Bmtns, wbieh 
was easily distinguished by ita flag; but thoagh 
they attacked him on both sidcs, he extricated 
himself with such agility and addreas, ea in a 
short time to get a little befora ; which mads 
them ran fool of each other so violently, thel 
they wero both considerably shattered; ooe 
in particular had its beak broken, and wes in « 
manner totally crnahed ; which being obeerved 
by those of onr fleet that lay nearest, tbey 
suddenly MX upon and sunk them, before tbey 
could recover out of tbeir disorder. 

YII. In thU encounter, the ships onder 
Nssidios were of no mannei of service to the 
Marseillians, but quickly retired out of the 
fight. For as they were neither animated oj 
the sight of their country, nor the entraaliee of 
their ralations, they were not very forward to 
expose their lives to haiard, but eacaped witb- 
out hurt from the combaL The Marseilliana 
had five ahips snnk, and foor taken. One ee- 
eaped to the coast of hither Spain, with tboae 
of Nasidius. Of the rest ihat remained, one 
was immediately despatched to Marseilles, to 
carry thither the news of the defeat. As aoon 
aa it drew near the town, all the inhabitants 
flocked out to know what had pavsed ; and 
being Informed of it, appeared no less dejected 
than if the city had been taken by storm. 
However, they still continurd their prepara* 
tions for the defence of the place with aa mnch 
diligence as ever. 

VIU The legionaries, who had the charge 
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^ tha worki on the right, perceiTed» ihat e 
tower of brick, biilU i|t «.litUe dUtaDce from 
Ihe wallB, would be of greet lervice to ihelter 
them froro the frequeot ealUes of the enemj. 
At first they made it very low and small» to 
goard againtt sudden incunioiis. Hither they 
retired io caae of danger : here thej defended 
themselves against the most obstioate attacks 
of the eoemj ; oay, evon assaolted them in 
their turn, repulsed, aod pursued them. This 
tower was of a square form, thirty feet every 
way, allowing fur the thickness of the walls. 
which niight be about five feeL Afterwards, 
(being instructed by ezperience, which is the 
best of teachers,) they plsinly pcrceived, that 
the higher it was carried, the more serviceable 
it wouid prove. The mannerofefiectingitwas 
thu8 : When tbe work was raised to tbe height 
of one story, they laid a floor over it, ihe ez* 
tremities of whose besms were concealed in 
the thickness of the wall ; that they might not, 
by appearing on tbe outside, be liable to be 
■et on 6re. Thence they continued (he wall 
directly upwards, as far as their galleries and 
mantles would ailow. Here they laid two 
beams crosswise, wbose eztremities almost 
reacbed the angles of the wall, for supporting 
tbe floor, which wss to serve as a roof lo the 
wholc. Over these beams they laid the joists 
of the roof^ and boarded them with planks. 
The roof was so contrived as to project a little 
beyond the wall, in order to aiiapend from 
it what might be neceasary to shelter the 
workmen, while eroployed in completing the 
atory. l^his floor waa paved with tiles and 
clay, to render it proof againat fire, and had 
besides a covering of atrong mattresses, to 
bresk the force of stones aod darts. At the 
same time they suspendcd. from the l^ms of 
the loof, that projected beyond the wall, cur- 
tains made of strong cables, woven ta the depth 
of four feet, and which went round the three 
sides of the tower that were ezposcd to the en. 
ginea of the enemy ; having eipericnced on 
foroier occasions, that this kind,of cover was 
impenetrabls to any dart or engine whatever. 
Wben ihis part of the tower was finished, 
roofed, and sheltered from the cnemy*a blows, 
they removed their mantlea to another, and 
by means of engines elevated the roof 
entire from the first story, as far as the car- 
tains would allow. There, secure from all 
insult, they laboured at the wall, elevating the 
roof a aecond time» and thcrebj enabling 



themselves both to cpntinue the work, and lay 
the interjacent floora. la this msnner they 
proceeded from story to story, mounling them 
one upon another, tiil, wiibout dLi*fer or 
wounda, they had completed the nu^^.hcr of 
siz, leaving loop-holes in conveniciit piacea, 
for the engines to play througb. 

IX. When, by means of this tower, thej 
thought they had sufliciently p'.*v ■: iM for 
the secttrity of the works arourid :t, tbcy r^ 
solved to build a gallery eixty recl lon^, of 
wood, two feet in tbicknes^, to ox^.^^iiJ from 
the brick tower to the tower of ihc Jiicmy, 
and the very walls of the town. Vii? Torm of 
tbe gallery was this :•— First, two be.im8 of 
equal leogth were laid upon the ground, at 
the distance of four fect from oro enoiher; 
and in these were fixed liitle piiiar.) (ive feet 
high, joined at the top by beams dc.^gned to 
support the roof of the gallery. Over thMO 
were laid rsfters, two fi^t 6<|uarc, fas^ened 
strongly with nails and platc-s of iron. Tba 
upper part of tbe roof was compofied of square 
laths, foor inch<*s tbick, wbich were *jiaced 
at a amall distance one from another, to bear 
the tiles thst were to be laid upon then. 
Tbus wos the whole finished with a eiopiDg 
roof, whicb being partly composed of tilea and 
mortar, was proof against fire, and had be. 
sides a covering of hides, to hinder the mor. 
tar from being washed away by spnuts of wa- 
ter. Over all we threw strong msttresses, to 
screen the hides from fire and stones. Thia 
work was finished cloee by the brick tower, 
under cover of four mantles, and immediatelj 
carried forward upon rollers, in the manner 
ships are laonched, till it unexpectedly reaeh- 
ed the very tower of the enemy. 

X. The MArseillians astonished at so thraat- 
euiog and uolooked-for a macbine, puahed 
forward with 'levers the largest stooes tbaj 
could findf and tumbled them from the top ttf 
the wall apon the gallery. But the strength 
of the wood resisled the violence of tbeir blowa, 
so that thej fell to the ground withoot dotng 
anj hort. Obaerving this, they changed their 
deaignyand poored down upon os bumins bar- 
rels of pitch aod tallow. But these likewase 
rolled along the roof without damsge, and 
falling upon ^he ground, were afterwarda 
thmst away with forks and long poles. Mean* 
while our aoldiers, under protection of the 
gallery, were endeavouring with tbeir levers 
to undemuoe the cnemj^a tower. The gaL 
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Ifliy itaelf wai defended by the tower of brick, 
whence our eng^ines played without inter- 
toiMion ; insomuch that the enemy, driven 
Irom their tower and walia, were at last obliged 
to abandon their defence. By degrees the 
tower being undermined, part of it fell down, 
•nd the rest was ao ahakeu that it could not 
■tand long. 

XI. Upon thia the enemy, alarmed at ao 
vnezpected a misfortune, diacouraged by the 
downfall of the tower, awed by such a testi. 
mony of the wrath of the gods, and dreading 
the plunder and devastation of their city, came 
forth in the habit of suppliants, and with out- 
■tretched hands, beaought the compassion of 
the army and generaU. At this new and un- 
•xpected sight, all acts of hostility ceased, and 
the Boldiers, laying aside their ardour for the 
fight, were eager to hear and get acquainted 
with the proposals of the enemy, v^ho arriving 
in prescnce of the army and generals, threw 
themselves at their fect, requesting them tc 
fuspend all further operationa till Cauuir^s 
■rrival. They told them : " That as the works 
were now completed, and the tower destroyed, 
they were scnflible the city could no longer 
hold out, and therefore meant not to defend it : 
that in the mean time, no prejudice could arise 
to the beoiegers from this respite, because, if 
they refuscd to submit upon Cssar^s coming, 
he would havp it in his power to treat them as 
he pleased. They added, that if the wholc 
tower should be brought down, it would be 
impossible to hindcr the soldiers from yielding 
to the desire of plunder, by breaking into and 
pillaging the town.'' This, and much more 
of the same nature, (for the Marseillians are 
B learned people,) they urged in a very moving 
and pathctic strain. 

XII. Thc generals, moved by these remon. 
ftrances, drew off the soldiers from the works, 
discontinued the attack, and contented them- 
eelves with posting guards in convenient places. 
Compassion occasioned a kind of truce till 
Cesar^s arrival ; so that on neither side were 
■ny acts of hostility committed, but every thing 
was quiet and secure, as if the siege had been 
at an end. For Cesar had earnestly recom. 
mended it to Trebonius, by letter. to prevent, 
tf possible, thecity'sbeing taken by storm, lest 
the soldiors, irritated by their revolt, and the 
resistance they had found, should put all the 
youth to the sword, aa they threatened to do. 
Nay, they were even then hardly reitrained 



from breaking into tha town, tnd londlj mar. 
mured against Trebonius Ibr deUying a eon- 
quest which they looked opon aa certain. 

XIII. But the Maraeillians, a nation with- 
out faith, aimed at nothing farther in all thia, 
than to find a time and opportunity to deceive 
us, and put in practice the treacheroos pnrpoae 
they had formed. For afier some daja, oor 
men suspecting no danger, but relying apon 
the good faith of the enemy, while some wera 
retired to their tenta» othera laid down to real 
in the trenches, overpowered by the longfatigua 
they had undergone, and all the arms laid up 
and removed out of sight, suddenly they aal- 
lied from the town, and the wind being high, 
and favourable to their design, set fire to the 
works. The flame in a moment spread itself 
on all sides, insomuch that the battery, the 
mantles, the tortoise, the tower, the machines, 
and ihe gallcry were entirely destroyed, before 
it was possible to discover whence the disaster 
arose. The suddenness of the accident made 
our men immediatcly run to tbeir arma, where 
evcry one took what came first to hand. Sonie 
sallied out upon the enemy, but were checked 
by the arrows and darts poured upon them 
from the town ; insomuch that the MarseilUans, 
shcltercd by their walls, buriit without any 
difTicuIty the tower of brick and the gallery. 
Thus the labour of many months was destroyed 
in an instant, by the treachery of an encmy, 
and the violence of the wind. Next day they 
made the same attempt, favoured by the same 
wind, and with yet greater assurance, agaiinft 
the tower and terrace of the other attack. 
They approached them boldly, and threw 
plenty of firc upon them ; but our men, grown 
wise by their late misfortune, had madc all 
necessary preparations for their dcfence, ao 
that after losing many men, they were obliged 
to retreat into the city, without eflecting their 
purpose. 

XIV. Trebonius immediately resolved to 
repair his losa, in which he found himsell 
warmly aeconded by the zeal of the soldlera. 
They aaw the works, which had cost so much 
labour and toil, destroyed by the perfidy of a 
people, who made no scruple of violating the 
most sacred engagements : they saw that their 
credulity had been abused, and that they were 
become the jest of their enemies, which griev- 
ed and provoked them at the aame time. Bot 
it was still diflficult to determine whence tbey 
might be aupplied with wood, to reptir all 
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tbflteworkc Therewunoiieintheiieighboar- 
hood of Maneillei y the treee having been all 
ent down for a great waj roand. They resolved 
therefore to raise a terrace of a new kind, and 
iuch as history no where mentions before 
that time. They raised two walla of brick, 
each aix feet tbick, and diatant from one ano- 
ther, nearly the breadth of the former moant 
Over these they laid a floor, and to render it 
firm, beaides ita being sopported on either side, 
placed pillars anderneath between the walla, 
to bear it up where it waa weakest, or had a 
greater streas of weight to support There 
were moreover cross beams, which rested upon 
niches in the wall ; and to render the several 
floors proof against fire, hordles were laid over 
them, which were afterwards covered with clay. 
The soldiers, thus sheltered over head by the 
roof, on the right and left by walls, and before 
by a breast-work, brought the necessary mate- 
rials without danger, and by the eagerness with 
which they laboured, soon completed the 
whole, leaving overtures in convenient places 
to sally out upon occasion. 

XV. The enemy seeingwehad repaired,in 
so short a time, what they imagined must have 
cost us the laboar of many days ; that there 
was now hope lefl, either of deceiving us, 
or sallying out upon us with success ; that all 
the approaches to the eity by land, might 
in like manner be shat up by a wall and 
towers, 80 as to render it impossible for them 
to appear upon their works, our walls over- 
topping and commanding theirs, that they 
could neither discharge their javelins, nor 
make any use of their engines, in which their 
principal hope lay : and that they were now 
reduced to the necessity of fighting us upon 
equal terms, though conscious of their great 
inferiority in point of valour ; they were forced 
to have recoarse again to the same conditions 
of truce they had so ill observed before. 

XVI. M. Varro, in iarther Spain, having 
aarly notice cf what pasaed in Italy, aod be- 
ginning to distrust the saccess of Pompej^ 
aflairs, spoke in a very friendly manner to 
Casar. He said, « That he was indeed ander 
particular obligations to Pompey, who had 
made him his lieatenant-general, but at tbe 
same time was no less indebted to Gssar : 
that he was not ignorant of the duty of a lieo- 
tenant. employed by his general in an office 
of trust ; but that he likewise knew his own 
itmigth, and the attachment of the whole 



province to Cssar." Afier this manner h« 
talked in all companies, nor deciared expreasly 
for either side. But when he afterwaids undev- 
stood, that CiBsar was detained by the siege 
of Marseilles ; that the armies of Petreius and 
Afranius had joined, and daily grew stronger 
by the arrival of new succours ; that there waa 
room to hope for every thing ; that the hither 
province had unanimously declared in thetr 
favour; that Cssar himself was reduced to 
great straits at Lerida, of all which Afranioi 
wrote largely, magnifying hisown advaatagei^ 
he began to alter with fortone. He raised 
troops over the whole province; added thirty 
auxiliary cohorts to the two legions he had 
already under his command; formed great 
inagazines of corn to sopply Marseiiles, and 
the armies under Afranius and Petreius ; or- 
dered the Gaditaui to furnish him with ten 
ships of war ; causcd a consiJerable number to 
be built at Hispalis ; sent ail the money and 
omaments he found in the temple uf Horcuiee 
to Cales ; leh there a garrison of six eohorts, 
under the command of Caius Gallonius, a 
Roman knight, the friend of Domitius, who 
had sent him hither to look after an in- 
heritance of his ; conveyed all the arms, puliiic 
and private, to Gallonius^s house; spoke every 
where disadvantageously of Cesar ; decIariHl 
several times from his tribunal, that Cssar had 
been worsted, and that many of his soldiera 
had gone over to Afranius, as he was well a»- 
sured by undoubted testimonies : by all which, 
having struck a terror into the Roman citixens 
of that province, he obliged them to promise 
him one hundred and ninety thousand sestercea, 
twenty tboosand weight of silver, and one 
hundred and twenty thouaand busbels of 
wheat. The states well aflected to Casar he 
loaded with heavy contribotions ; confiscated 
the eflects of such as had spoken against the 
commonwealth ; quartered soldiers upon them ; 
haraaMd them with arbitrary judgments ; and 
in fine, oUiged the whole province to take an 
oath of fidelity to himseif and Pompey. Hearw 
ing of what had paased in hither Spain, he 
prepared for war. His design was, to shut 
himself op with his two legions in Calee, 
where all the provisions and shipping lay, be- 
caose he very well understood, that the whole 
province wlj in Caaar^s interest ; for he judged 
it woold be easy in that island, with the shipa 
and provisions he had, to draw oot the war 
into kngth. 
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XYTL Cmmft tfaMgli ctHad upon hfmtmj 
•nd mcm&mry aflaim lo retoni to Italj, re* 
oolvod, lioiwovor, not to loovo 8paiii, till he 
hod oatiioty quoUed tho wtr in thal provineo ; 
§ot hm know that hithor Spain had man j obli- 
gotio » a to Pompey, and that moot of the in* 
hohHanta woro atrongly in hia intereat Hav- 
Inf thorefoio detoehed two iegiona into farther 
Opoin, nndor the oomnand of Q. Caaaioa, 
trihnno of the people, ho himaelf adTanced, 
by graot Jonmeya, at tbo heod of aix hondred 
lunroOi He aent ordero beforo to the magia- 
trolea, ond Iho prindpal men of every atate, lo 
moet him bj a certain day at Cordora. AU 
obeyedi every atate aent hia deputiea; nor 
waa thero n aingle Roman dtisen of any oon* 
aideration, who did not repair thither on thia 
occaaion. Tbe very aenate of CordoTia, of 
their own proper motion, ahut their gatea 
againat Varro, atationed guarda ond aentinela 
■long tho wall8| and detained two oohorts, 
called Caionic», which chaneed to march that 
way, that they might aerre to protect the towo. 
At the aame time thoae of Carmona, the moat 
ccnaiderable atate in the proTince, drore oot 
of their city three cohorta, which Varro had 
lefi to garriaon the citadel, and ahut their gatea. 
againat them. 

XVIII. Thia determined Varro to make 
all poaaible deapatch, that he might reach 
Calea aa aoon aa poaaible, leat hia march 
•boold be intercepted ; ao great and apparent 
waa the afTection of the protince to Ceaar. 
When he waa advanced a Kttle way, he re- 
ceived lettera from Calea, which informod 
hiro, «That aa aoon aa Caaar^a edict waa 
known, the principal men of Calea, with tho 
tribunea of the cohorta ho had left in girriaon, 
had oonapired to drive Galloniua from the city, 
and preaerve the town and ialand fot Csaar ; 
that thia prqject being formed, they had wamed 
Galloniua to retire of hia own aeoord, while he 
yet might with aafety ; threitening, if he did 
not, to come to aome immediate reaolution 
ogainat him t tbat Oalloniua, terrifled by ao 
general a roTolt, bad aeeordingfy left Calea.** 
Upon thia intelllgenoe, one of the two legionop 
known by the name of Vemaculi, took np 
their onaigna in Varro*a preoenee, qultted tho 
camp, and marchod diiectly to Hiapalia, where 
Ibey aol down in the market-plaoe and cloia- 
lera, witbout committing tho leaat act of vio- 
loiice, which ao wrooghl upon the Roman 
dltnna reaiding in the town, that overy ono 
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b ot ia ea. Vuro, oolonidied nt thtiai proeool 
ingBi tumod bock with^deiiBK to veocb Ifnlit^ 
bot w«s infiDnBod that- Ihe gale» weie ahaL 
At laat, finding hiinaelf aurraonded on al 
aidea, and the waya every wbere oeoet, Ao 
wrote to Csear that ho waa reody to reaign 
the legion nnder hia comBaaiid, lo whomaoever 
he ahould order lo reoeiva ili CaMar aent 
8extua Caaar to teke :the oonnnond ; aod 
Varro, tiaving reaigned llie legion aocordingly, 
came to liim at Cordowa. After giving him 
an account of the atoto of the province, ha 
fiuthfuUy resigned oU tho pubhe money ha 
had in his hands, and inf<»iBed him of tho 
quantity of com aul liiippaig he had pr^ 
pared. 

XIX. Ceaar, aaeembling the atatea at Goe- 
dova, retumed thanka aeverally to all who 
had deciared in his fiivour : to the Romon citi* 
xena, for having made themaelvea mastera of 
the town in hie name; to the Spaniarda, Ibr 
driving out Pompey'8 garriaons ; to the peoplo 
of Cales, for having fruatrated the designa of 
hia enemies, and aaaerted their own liberty ; 
to the militory tiibunea and centurions aent 
thither te guard the place, for having con- 
firmed them in their rcsoiutiona by their ex* 
omple. He remitted the tribule impooed by 
Varro upon the Roman citixena; reatored 
their eatates to thoee who had been deprived 
of theni for spealung their thoughts freely; 
distributed rewarda to a great many, both in 
public and private, and gave all room to hope 
for like favours in the issue. After a stay of 
two days at Cordova, he went to Calea, whero 
he restored to the temple of Herculca all tho 
treasures and omaments which had been caiw 
riod off, and lodged in private houaea. Ho 
oommitted the govemment of the province to 
Q. Caasiusy assigned him four legions for thal 
purpose ; and embarking for Tarraco on boord 
the ileot which Varro had obliged the Gadi- 
tani to furuish, arrived there in a few day& 
There he found deputiea firom almost all the 
atatea of the province, and having, in liko 
manner as at Cordova, both publicly and pri- 
vately rewarded aome states, be lefl Tamco^ 
came by land to Narbonnc, and thenoe to 
Marseillea. There he was informed of tbe 
law touching the dictatorship, and that M. 
Lepidus the pretor had named him to that 
oiffice. 

XX. The Maneilliana^ orerwhelmed wil» 
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a proiiwion «f cmlamitiei, reduced to tbe ut- 
mott dietress by faiDine, wonted in two difTer» 
ent cngagements by aea, weakened by coutin- 
lial eallies, aesaalted bj a beavy peatilence, 
occaaioned bj the length of the liege, and 
their constant change of diet,(for thej were 
obliged to feed upon old meal and motty 
barley, which had been long treasured up in 
their magaxinea against an accident of this 
kind,) their tower being oterthrown, a great 
part of their walls undermined, and no pro. 
■pcct of reiief from armies or the provinces, 
which were now all reduced under Cssar^s 
power, thej resolved to surrender in good 
eamett. But some days before, Domitius, 
who was apprized of their intentions, having 
prepared threeships (two of which he assigned 
to his followers, and embarked in person on 
board the third,^ took occasion during a storm 
to make his escape. 8ome of Brutus^s galleys, 
which he had ordered to keep constantly 
cruising before the port, chancing to get sight 
of him. prepared to give chase. That in which 
Domitius was, escaped under favour of the 
tempest ; but the two others, alarmed at seeing 
our galleys so near them, re*entered the port. 
Ccsar spared. the town, more in regard to its 
antiquity and reputalion, than anj real merit 
it could plead. He obliged the citizens how. 
ever to deliver up their arms, machines, and 
ships of war, whether in the port or arsenal ; 
to surrender all the monej in their treasury ; 
and to receive a garrison of two legions. Then 
aending the rest of tho army into Italy, he 
himself set out for Rome. 

XXI. About the same time, C. Curio 
eailed from Sicily into Africa, with two of the 
four legions which had been put under his 
eommand by Cssar, and five hundred horse ; 
having conceived the highest contempt of the 
troops beaded by P. Attius Varus. AAer 
two dsys and three nights sailing, he landed 
at a place called Aquilaria. This place is 
ebout twenty-two miles distant from Clupea, 
and has a very convenient barbour for sbips in 
the summer time, sheltered on each side by a 
promontory. L. Cssar, the son, waited for 
him at Clupea, with ten galleys, which P. 
Attius had taken in the war against the pi- 
rates, and repaired at Utica, for the service of 
the present war. But terrified at the number 
of thips Curio brought with him, he stood in 
for the cost; where, running his galley on 
■hore, he Mi her, and went by land to Adra- 
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metum. C. Cciifidius Longoi eomintiided in 
that town, with one legion : and here also tha 
rest of the fleet repaired after Cmar^e llight. 
M. Rofua the queetor pursuing timii, wich 
twelve galleys, which Curio had broaght witb 
him from Africa, to guard the transporte ; 
when he saw Cssar's own gallej upon th« 
strand, he towed her off, and retumed with 
the fleet to Curio. 

XXII. Curio ordered him to sail directlj 
for Utica, and followed hiniself with the land 
army. After a march of two (iays, he arrived 
at the river Bagrades, where he lefl C. Cani- 
nius Rebilus with the legiohs, and advanced 
before with the cavalrj, to take a view of the 
Cornelian camp, which was judged to be a 
situation extremely advantageous. It is a high 
rock, jutting out into the sea, steep and rough 
on both sides, but with an easier descent where 
it fronts Utica. It lies little more than a mile 
from Utica in a direct line ; but as there ii a 
fountain about half way, which rani towarde 
the sea, and overflowing the plain, forms a 
morass ; to avoid this, in marching to Utica, 
it is nece^sary to take a compass of six milea. 
When he had taken a view of this post, he 
went next and examined Varus^s camp, which 
was under the walls of the town, towards the 
gate named the Oate of War. The situstion 
of it was extremely advantageous ; (br on the 
one side it was covered by the citj of Utica 
itself, and on the other by a kind of theatre, 
which stood without the walls, the works 
round which took up so much room, that thej 
rendered the approach to the camp extremelj 
diflicult At the same time he saw all the 
wajs crowded with people, who, oot of fear of 
being piltaged, were carrying tbeir most vala- 
able eflbets into the city. He detached the 
cavalrj against them to disperse them, and 
likewiee have an opportunity of making some 
booty. Upon which, Varus ordered six hun* 
dred Numidian horse to advance to their assie- 
tance, which he further strengthened with 
four hundred foot, sent by Juba, a few days 
before, to reinforce the garrieon of Utica. 
Thia king inherited firom his father an afl*ec 
tion for Pompey, and besides personally 
liated Corio; who, during his tribuneship 
had published a law to deprive him of hie 
kingdom. The Numidian cavahj aoon came 
to blowi with ours ; but were not able to stand 
their 'first eharge, retreating to their camp» 
with the loss of a hundred and twentj mm^ 
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Mflantime, upon the arriTal of Cario*t fleet 
he ??Jered procUmatton to be made among 
tlie merchant shipe, which were at Utica, to 
the number of two haodred, that he woald 
treat them as enemiea, if they did not imme- 
diately repair to the Cornelian camp. Upon 
thia proclamation» they inatantlj weighed an- 
chor, and leaving Utica, sailed whither they 
were ordered ; by which means the arroy was 
pltntifully eappHed with every thing they 
•tood in need of. 

XXIIL Tbeae things despatched, Curio 
npaired to his camp at Bagrada, wbere, with 
the joint acclamations of the whole army, he 
was saluted by the name of Impti'ator, Next 
dajr he led his army towards Utica, and en. 
camped not far from the town. But before he 
had finished his entrenchments, he was in- 
formed by some parties of horse, who were 
apon the scout, that a powerful body of horse 
and foot had been sent by the king of Utica : 
At the same time a great cloud of dust began 
to appear, and soon after the enemy*8 van was 
in riew. Curio, astonisbed at a motion so un- 
expccted, sent the cavalry bcfore to sustain 
their first charge, and keep them in play : he, 
meanwhile, drawing ofT the legions from the 
works, with all possible expedition, formed 
them in order of battle. The horse engaged, 
■ccording to orders; and with such success, 
that before the legions could be duly drawn 
np, tho whole reinforcement sent by thc king, 
who marched without order or apprehension 
of danger, failing into confusion, at last betook 
themselves to flight. The cavalry, wheeling 
nimbly along the shore, escapcd, with little 
loss, into the town ; but Rreat numbeis of the 
infantry were cut to pieces. 

XXIV. Next night, twoccnturions of the 
nation of the Man«i, with twenty-two private 
■oldiers, deserted from Ourio, and went over 
to Attius Varus. These, either helieving the 
thing themselves, or desirous to carry grate- 
ful tidings to VaruF, (for we easily believe 
what we wish, and readily hope that others 
will fall into our way of thinking,) assured 
him, that the whole army was extremely 
ftverse to Curio, and would infallibly revolt, iV 
he would but advance, and come to a eonfer- 
ence with them. Accordingly Varus drew 
ont his legions nezt day. Cario did the aame ; 
tnd the two armies atood facing one another in 
order of battle, with a imall Talley between 
IImiii. 



XXV. Sextos Qaintiliiu Vtfms, mho^ m 
we have related aboTe, had been inade pruoa^ 
er at Corfinium, was now in the eneoiy's onny: 
for Ccsar having granted him hia liher^, ho 
had retired into Africa. Corio had brooght 
over with him from Sieily the very ■ome le. 
gions, who had revolted aome time before to 
Cssar at the siege of Corfinium : ao that ex- 
cepting a few centuriona who had heen chang- 
ed, the officers and companies were the aamo 
as had formerly served with thb very Qoin. 
tilius. He made use of this handle to debauch 
the army of Curio ; " and began with putting 
the soldiers in mind of their former oath to 
Domitius, and to himself, that general'a qneo- 
tor ; he exhorted them not to carry arm8 againat 
the old companions of their fortune, who had 
shared with them in all the haxards of that 
siege ; nor fight in dcfence of that party, who 
treated them ignominiously, and as desertera." 
To these considerations, he added oflers of ■ 
liberal recompense, if tbey would follow hia for- 
tune and that of Attius. But hisspeech roado 
no impression upon Curio*s troops, so that 
both armies retired to their respective eampe. 

XXVI. But an uncommon panic aoon 
spread itself over Curio*s camp, which tho 
various discourses of the soMiers served only 
to increase. For every one had his opinion, 
and added the suggestions 4ff his own fear to 
that which he heard from othera. These re- 
ports spreading from one to many, and receiv- 
ing additions in every new relation, there ap- 
peared to be several authors of thc same 
notions : « That in a civil war it was lawful for 
every soldier to choose what side he pleased ; 
that the same legion, who a little before 
hnd fought on the side of the enemy, might, 
without scruplc, return again to the samo 
cause, since Clesar's conferring favours upon 
his enemies, ought not to render them un- 
mindful of prior and greater obligations : that 
even the municipal towns were divided in 
their aflbclion, and sidcd some with one party, 
somc with another." Thcse discourses pro- 
ceeded Qot from the Marsi and Peligni alone, 
but ran like a torrent through the whole camp 
However, some of the soldiers blamed tbeii 
companions for this so great freedom of talk 
and others, who afiected to appear more di 
ligent than the reat, enlarged in their ■ccoonli 
of it to the oflScera. 

XXVn. For these reasons, Cario aamrooa 
ing ■ coandl of w^r, begui to delibermto 
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•boot tha proper remedies for this eTil. Some 
were for ettacking, at all hazarda, the eamp of 
Vtrua, in order to find employment for the 
ioldiers, whoae idlencss they considered as the 
cauae of all the preaent alarms. BesiJes, it 
was better, they said to trust to Talaur, «nd 
trj the fortune of a battie, than see themseWes 
abandoned by their men, and delivered up to 
^e barbarity of the enemy. Oihers were for 
retiring, during the night, to the Cornelian 
camp, where they would have more time to 
cure the infatuation of the soldiers : and 
whence, in case of a disaster, they couId,with 
more safety and ease, make good their rctreat 
into Sicily, by means of the great number of 
ships they were there provided with. Curio 
relidhed neither of these notions : the one, he 
thought, argued cowardice ; the other, a rash 
boldness : to relreat, would have all th^ ap- 
pearance of a shameful flight ; to attack, they 
must resolve to fight in a place of disadvan- 
tage. " With what hope," said he, « can we 
Bttack a camp fortified by nature and artl 
And what advantage can we draw from an 
Bltempt, whence we shall be obliged to retire 
with loss 1 Does not success always secure to 
a general the afiection of his troops, whereas ill 
fortune is evermore followed with contemptl 
And what would a decampment imply but an 
ignominioua flight, an absolute despair of all 
thingi, and an unavoidable alienation of the 
whole army 1 That we ought not to let the 
modust think we distrust them, nor the inso- 
lent that we fear them ; because the know- 
ledge of our fear only augments the presump- 
tton of the one, and an apprehension of being 
su^pected, ahates the zeal of the other. But 
if what is reported of the discontent of the 
army be true, which I am yet unwiUing to be- 
lieve, at least to the degree some pretend ; we 
ought, for that reason, rather to hide and dis- 
semble our fears, than by an unreasonahle 
discovery of ihem, to add strength to the evil ; 
that, as in some cases, it was necessary to con- 
ceai the wound^ of the body, that the enemy 
might not conceive hope from our misfoitunes ; 
ao also ought we to hide the indisposition of an 
army : that by retreating in the night, as some 
proposed, they would only furnish a fairer oc- 
casion to the ill-afiected to execute their pur- 
pose: for fear and shame are powerfal re- 
straints by day, but night entirely divesta them 
of their force : that he was neither so rash, as 
to attack a eamp withoat hopea of aaoooaa ; 



nor so blinded by fear, as to be at a loss whal 
measures to pursue : that he thought it lus 
daty to examioe things to the bottom ; and 
as he had called them together to delit»erato 
upon the present state of afiairs, doubttd not, 
with their assistance, to take such m ^asurca ao 
would be attended with succesa.*' 

XXVIII. He then dismisseJ the councU; 
and aasembling the soldiers, put them in mind 
of what advantage their steadiness and xeal 
had been to Casar at Corfinium, and how ser- 
viceable towards the conquest of the greateat 
part of Italy. " It was you,'' said he, ** thal 
gave the example, and all the municipal towna 
soon followed : their subroission to Cssar waa 
your work ; and therefore it is nut without 
reason, that he is so particularly attached io 
you, and that Pompey hates you sincerely. It 
was you that obliged him to quit Italy, with> 
out being forced to it by the loss of a battlo. 
Casar, who ranks me in the number of hb 
dearest friends, has committed my safety to 
your care, with Sicily and Africa, withoot 
which it would be impossible to defend eithar 
Rome or Italy. You are now in the presenoo 
of those who exhort you to abandon us : and 
indeed what could be more desirable to them, 
than at the same time to ensnare us, and 
fix upon you the stain of an infinite crimtt 
What worse opinion could an enraged enemy 
testify of you, than to suppose you capable of 
betraying those, who own themselves indebtad 
to you for all ; and of throwing yourselves into 
the power of a party, who consider you as tho 
authors of all their misfortunes ? Aro yoa 
strangers to Cssar^s exploits in Spain 1 Two 
armies defeated ! Two generals overcomel 
Two provinces brought under suhjection ! And 
all this in the space of forty days! Isit likel? that 
those, who, with forces unbroken, could not 
stand their ground, will be ahle to resist, now 
they are vanquished ? And will you who fol* 
lowed Casar before fortune declared in hia 
favour, now return to the vanquishcd, when 
fortune haa already decided the quarrel, and 
you are upon tbe point of obtaining the ro» 
ward of your services 1 They charge you with 
having abandoned and betrayed them, coii* 
trary to the faith of oaths. But is it indead 
true, that you ahandoned Domitios t Or did 
he not ratlier meanly abandon yoo, at a timo 
when yoa were ready to auffer every thing for 
hia sake ! Did he not, onknown to you. ro- 
aolTe to ioek hia safety ia flight t And wwv 
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yoa not, after heing tbui bately betrayed by 
hiiD» indebted to Cnsar^B goodneM for your 
preser^ation ? How could your oath bind you 
to one, who afler throwing away thc ensigns 
ofhia authority, and divesting himselfof hia 
otfice, surrendered himself a priTate man and 
a eapiive into the power of another 1 The new 
«ngagement you were then brought under 
alone subsiats at present, and ought quite to 
obliterate that, which the surrender of your 
general, and his loss of iiberty, have made 
▼oid. But though I doubt not of your being 
satisficd with Casar, you may perhaps have 
taken offencc at me. And, indeed, I have no 
thought of mentioning any services I may 
have done you ; wbich, as yet, come far short 
of my intentions, and your expectations : but 
you are not ignorant, that the rewards of miii- 
tarv service come not till after the concluaion 
of the war; and I believe you little doubt 
what the issue of this will be. Nor need I, 
on this occasion, decline taking notice of the 
diligence I have used, the progress already 
made, and the good fortune that has hitherto 
Bttended me. Are you dissatisfied that I have 
hnded my army safe in Africa, without the 
loss of a single ship 1 That I dispersed the 
encmy's flect at the first onset ? That within 
the space of two days I have twice defeated 
their cavalry ? That I forced two hundred 
of their merchantmen to quit the port of 
Utica and join me ! And thatl have reduced 
them to a situation where it is impossible for 
them to receive any supplies either by land or 
■ea ! Can you think of abandoning a cause 
conducted by such leaders, and attended with 
such success ; to follow the fortune of those 
who 80 ignominiously delivered up Corfinium, 
relinquished Italy, surrendered Spain, and have 
already sustained considerable losses in the 
African war ? I never pretended to more than 
being a follower of Cesar ; it was you that 
honoured me with the title of Imperator, which 
I am ready this moment to resign, if you think 
me unworthy of tho favour. Restore me my 
former name, that it may not be said I was 
bonoured, to be covered afterwards with the 
greater ignominy.*' 

XXIX. These remonstrances made such 
an iropression upon the soldiers, that they fire- 
qoently interrupted him while he was speaking, 
and appeared deeply touched at his suspecting 
tbeir fidelity. As he retired, they all gathered 
nwoA iiim, ezhorting hiro not to be discour- 
■gcd, or acniple (o hazard « battle, and make 



trial of their (idelity and lirtTerj. Ttil« b»> 
haviour of the troope wrought so gmt a chang« 
in the minds of the ofllcers, that Curio with the 
joint concurrence of them all, retolved to 
give battle the first opportunitj that oilered^ 
Accordingly, drawing out hia roen next day, in 
the same place he had done for aome time paat, 
he ranged them fn order of battle. Attioe 
Varus did the aame; that ifan opportunity of- 
fered, either of co^mpting the soldiers, ot 
fighting to advantage, he might be in readinew 
to loy hold of it 

XXX. Between the two armiea lay a ▼•!- 
ley, as we have observed above, not indeed ton» 
siderable for its breadth, but steep and dif- 
ficult of ascent. Both sides waited till the other 
should pass it, that they might engage to more 
advantage. Curio observing that all tbe horse 
on Varus's right wing, togetherwith the light- 
armed foot, had ventured down into this rnU 
ley, detached his cavalry against them, wtth 
two cohorts of Marrucinians ; whose first shock 
the en(>my were not able to sustain, bnt re- 
turned full speed to their own meui leaving the 
light-armed foot behind, who were surrounded 
and cut to pieces in the sight of Varus^s army ; 
which, fronting that way, was witness to the 
flight of the one, and the slaughter of the 
other. TJpon this Rebilus, one of Cesar^a 
lieutenants, whom Curio had brought with him 
from Sicily, on account of bis consummate 
knowledge in the art of war ; " Why," says 
he, " do you delay seizing the favourable mo- 
ment ? You see the enemy struck with terror.** 
Curio made no answer, only desired his soldiere 
to remember what they had promised the dey 
before, and marching the first, commanded 
them to follow him. The valley was so steep 
and diflicult, that the first ranks could not ae- 
cend, but with > c assistance of those that came 
after. But the Vttinian army was so dispirited 
with fear, and i.ie flight and slaughter of their 
troops, that they never thought of making re- 
sistance, fancying themselves already sur- 
rounded by our cavalry ; so that before we 
could arrive within reach of the dart, the whole 
army of Varus fled and retreated to their camp. 

XXXI. In this flight, one Fabius Pelignuo, 
acenturion of the lowest rank in Curio's army, 
as be was pursuing the fugitive9,called with i 
loud voice to Varus as if he had been one of 
his own men, who wanted to admonish him of 
something. Varus hearing himself named 






several times, turned tnd stood still, demand- 



ing who he was, ond what he wonted. Febi 
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«iMd a blow tt hif breaft with his sword, tnd 
woiild certainly have killed him, had not VaniA 
wnrded it off with his shield. Fabina himaelf 
waa aoon after surroanded and elain. Meao- 
wbile, the multitade of fugitiTea so elosed up 
the gates cf the camp, and pressed upon one 
anoiher in auch a manner, that more were 
crowded to death, than fell either in the batlle 
or pursuit Naj, the camp itself waa very 
near being taken ; becauae great mimbers, in. 
atcad of stopping there to defend it, made di- 
rectly for the town. But both the nature of 
the ground, and the forti6cations themselves, 
prevented the assault; and the rather, as 
Gorio*s soldiers being armed only for battle, 
bad brought with them none of the neceasary 
tools to force a camp. Curio brought back 
hia army without the loss of a man.Fabius ez. 
cepted. Of the enemy, about six hundred were 
killed, and a thousand wounded. AfterCurio 
had drawn off his men, all the wounded «juit. 
ted the camp, and retired into the city, as did 
a great many others, who, overcome by fear, 
sheltered themselves thero also under the 
aame pretence. Varus observing this, and 
that a universal dread had seized the army, 
left only a trumpet in the camp, with a few 
tenta for show, and, about midnight, aiiently 
entered the town with all his forces. 

XXXII. Next day Curio resolved to be- 
aiege Utica, and draw a line of circomvallation 
round it There was in the town • multitude 
of men un6t for the fatiguea of war, through a 
long enjoyment of peace. The inhabitants 
themselves were strongly attached to Cesar, 
for ancient favours received frcan him. The 
•enate was composed of people greatly differ- 
ing in their tempers, and the losses already 
aostained spread terrnr through all ranks. A 
surrender was publicly talked of, and all con. 
corred in soliciting Varus not to niin them by 
his obstinacy and perverseness. While these 
things were in agitation, messengers sent by 
king Juba arrived, who informed them of the 
approach of his army, and exhorted them to 
defend the city ; which contributed not a little 
10 confirm their wavering minda. 

XXXIII. Curio received the aame newa, bot 
for some time wnuld not believe it, so greatly 
did he confide in his good fortnne. Besides, 
Cssar's success in iSpain was already known 
in Africa; whence he concluded it improba. 
ble that Juba would attempt any thing agiinst 
bim. But when he waa for certain informed. 
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of his being within twenty-five miler of Utiea 
with his wbole army, be retired from befor* 
the town to Ihe Cornelian camp, laid in great 
quantitiea of corn and wood, began to foi^iff 
himaelf, and aent directly lo Sicily for the ou 
valry, and Ihe Iwo legiona he had Icft therei 
The camp itself fvaa very advantageous fof 
protracting ihe war, being slrong both by na> 
ture and art, near the aea, and abounding in 
water and aalt, greal quantities of which had 
been carried thither from ihe neighbouring salU 
pits. Ncithelr ran he any hazard of beiog 
straitened for wood and corn, as the country 
abounded in Irees and grain. He resolved^ 
thervfore, with Ihe consenl of the whole army, 
to wait here the arrival of Ihe reRl of the troopa, 
and make preparation for continuing the war. 

XXXIV. This resolution heingtaken, and 
meeting with general a}»prohation, some of the 
lownsmen, wbo had deserted to Curio.informed 
him, that ihe war in which Juha wan engagcd 
with the Leptitani, having oblii;ed him lo re- 
turn into his own kingdom, he hiid only sent 
his lieutenant 8ahura, with a i<iiiall body of 
forces, to the assislance of the Uiicans. Upon 
this intelligence, to which he loo hatitily gave 
credit, he changed his design, and rei>olved lo 
give bflttle. 'i*he fire of youth, his courage, 
good success, and aelf.confidence, contributed 
greatly to confirm him in this rpsolution. Urged 
by thcse consideralions, about the begiiining of 
the night, he aent all his cavalry towsrda Ihe 
enemy'a camp, which waa upon the river Bag- 
radaa, and where Sabura. of whom we have 
apoken before, commanded in chief. But ihe 
king followed wiih all bis forces, and waa not 
above six mtles behind him. Tbe cavalry 
which Curio had detached, marched all night, 
and coming onexpectedly upon Ihe enemy, at- 
lacked them before ihey were ready to re- 
ceive the charge : for the Numidians, accord- 
ing lo ihe custom of Ihal barbarous counlry, 
were encamped withool order or rule. Fall- 
ing upon them Iberefore, in thia confusion, and 
oppressed with aleep, they alew great numbera, 
and obliged the real lo fly in the utmost con- 
sternation ; after which ihey relumed lo Corio 
with the prisonera they had taken. 

XXXV. Corio had ael oul with all hia for. 
ces about ihe foorth watch of ihe night, leav* 
ing only five cohorta lo goard his camp. After 
a march of aiz milea he was mel by his cavalry, 
who* informed him of all Ihal had passed. H« 
iakied the prisonera, who comnianded at Baf. 
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ndM 1 They aiuwered, Salmrt. Upon thii, 
without making any farther inquiries, for fear 
of being detained too long, he turned to tbe 
troopa nezt to him, and eaid, ** Do you not aee, 
£BlIow-8oidier8, that the report of the prisoners 
eorreiponds exactly with the intelligonce given 
by the deserter» 1 Juba ie not with the army. 
It munt consist of but a fcw troopsi since they 
were not able to witbstand the cbarge of a 
•mail body of horse. Haste, therefore, in the 
pursuit of glory, booty, and victory." What 
the cavalry bad done was indeed considerable, 
because tbey were but few in number in com- 
parison of the Numidians; but as vanity always 
makes us bclieve our merit to be greater than 
it is, tbey themseives boasted immoderately 
of the action, and endeavoured to enhance 
the value of it. They made a mighty parade 
of the booty. The prisoners too, as well in- 
fantry as cavalry, marched in procession be- 
fore them. And indeed the whole army 
imagined, that to delay the battle, was no 
otber tban to delay the victory ; so that the 
•rdour of the troops perfectly seconded Curio's 
hopes. He therefore hastened his march, 
ordering the horse to follow, that he might 
•a soon as possible come up with the frighted 
enemy. 13ut as they were fatigued with tbeir 
late march, thcy found themselves unable to 
keep pace with tbe army ; but stopped, some 
in one placc, some in another ; which, bow- 
ever, retarded not Curio*s hopes. 

XXXVI. Juba having noticc from Sabura 
of tbe action in thc night, detached to his as- 
sistance two thousand Spaniah and Gallic 
horse, of his ordinary guard, with that part of 
the infnntry in which he put the groatest con- 
fidence. Himself followed leisurely with the 
rest of tho troops, and about forty elephants, 
auspecting that Curio, who had sent the caval- 
ry before, could not be far off with his army. 
Sabura drew up his horse and foot, ordering 
them to give ground upon the enomy*s attack, 
and, as through fear, counterfeit a fiight 
Meanwhile he told them, that he would give 
the signal of battle when he saw proper, 
and direct their motions as the case might re- 
qoire. 

XXXVII. Cario, flattered with new hopet, 
tnd imagining, by the enemy*a motions, 
that they were preparing for flight, made hit 
troops come down from the mountain into the 
pUtn; and adTtneing atiQ farther, thoagh 
Ui trmj wae •Ireadj Teiy mnoh fattgaed, 



having roarched npwifds of aiztMn mile^ 
halted •t l^at to give the men breath. That 
moment Sabure aoonded the charge, led on 
his men in order of battle, end went from nnk 
to rank to animate the troope ; bat he saflei^ 
ed only tbe cavalry to come to blowa, keeping 
tbe infantry at a distance within «gbt. Curio 
was not wanting on his side, but exhorted his 
men to place all their hopes in their valoor. 
And indeed neither the infantry, though 
fatigued with their marcli, nor the cavalry, 
though few in nnmber, and spent with toil, 
showed any want of valour, or bnckward. 
ness to figbt ; though the last in particular 
did not ezceed two hundred, the reat having 
stopped by the way. These, wberever thej 
attacked the enemy, obliged them to i^ve 
ground, but tbey could neitber pureue fiv, 
nor drive their borses on with impetuosity« 
On the other hand, the Numidian cavalrj 
began to surround our men, and cbarge them 
in the rear. When the coborta advanoed 
against them, they fell back, and by the 
quickness of their retreat, eluded the charge, 
but immediately returning, they got behind 
our men, and cut tbem off from the rest of 
the army. Thus it was equally dangerona foi 
tbem to maintain their ranks, or advance to 
battle. The enemy's forces increaaed con- 
tinuaily, by the reinforcements sent from the 
king ; ours, on the contrary, were disablcd by 
fatigue. Neither could our wounded men re- 
tire, or be sent to any place of safety, the 
whole army bcing investcd by tbe enemy's 
horse. These despairing of safety, as is usual 
for men in ttie last moments of life, either 
lamented their own fate, or recommended 
their relations to tbeir fellow-soldiers, if any 
should be so fortunate as to escape that 
danger. Tbe wbole army was filied with 
consternation and grief. 

XXXVin. Curio perceiving the gcneral 
alarm, and that neither his exbortations nor 
prayers were regarded, ordered the troops to 
retire with the standards to the nearest 
mountains, as tbe only resource in the present 
exigence. But the cavairy detached by 
Sabura had already seized them. AU hope 
being now lost, some were slain while en* 
deavouring to ily; otbers threw tbemeelves 
npon the groand, partlj in despair, pertlj 
anable to make anj efforta for their own 
•aietj. At thia moment, Cn. Domitioa, wh 
eommuided tha hone, •ddretnng Caiio, en- 
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tmted him to regain hii camp with tlia few 
ctLf^hy thftt remained, promiting not to aban- 
don him. *Kjnn I," sayt Cario, ** look Cetar 
in the face, after having loat an army he had 
eommitted to my charget" 80 laying, he 
eontinned fighting till he waa slain. Yery 
few of the caTalry eacaped, thoee onlj excepted 
who had ftopped to refresh their horses ; for 
perceiving at a distance the rout of the whole 
army, they retumed to their camp. AU the 
tnfantry were slain to a man. 

XXXIX. When thia diaaiter was known, 
M. Rafoa the queator, whom Curio had left 
to guard the camp, entreated hia men not to 
loae courage. They begged and requested 
him to reconduct them into Sicily ; which he 
promiaed, and ordered the mastera of the 
transporta to have their ships in readiness at 
night along the shore. But fear had so uni- 
▼ersally seized the minds of tbe soldiers, that 
some cried out Juba was arrived with his 
troops ; some that Varus approached with the 
legions, the dust of whose march they pre- 
tended to discem ; and others, that theenemy^s 
ileetwonldbe upon them in an instant; though 
there was net the least ground for these re- 
ports. The constemation thus becoming 
fMiera], each man thought only of his own 



safety. Those who werc already embarked, 
sailed immediately, and their flight drew aftar 
it that of the transports ; so that only a very 
few small frigates obeyed the summons, and 
came to the general rendezvous. The disor- 
der waii so great upon the shore, every one 
striving who shouid first embark, that many 
boats sunk under the crowd, and others were 
afraid to come near the land. 

XL. Thus only a few soldiers and aged 
men, who eitber through interest or compaa- 
sion were received on board, or had strength 
enough to swim to the transports, got safe to 
Sicily. The rest, deputing tbeir centuriona 
to Varus by night, surrendered to him. Juba, 
coming up nezt day, claimed them as his 
property, put the greater number to the sword, 
and sent a few of the most considerable, 
whbm he had selected for that purpose, into 
Numidia. Varus complained of this violation 
of his faith ; but durst not make any resistance 
The king made hia entrance into the city on 
horseback, followed by a great number of 
senators, among whom were Servius Sulpicius, 
and Licinius Damasippus. Here he stayed a 
few days, to givo what orders he tlooght 
necessaiy; and then returaedf with all ifl 
foroea, into his kingdom. 
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CMar reierTes Bome Jiiigmenta given upon perfone fur bribery at elecUons.— II. He setfl oot Ibr Bnndn 
■iunL^UI. Fjmpey^fl mighty preparations for war.— IV. Cesar embarlLS and arrives at tlie Promontoiy of 
Ceraunium.— VI. His fleei reiurning from Bnindusium is intercepted by tiie encmy.— VII. M. OctaTioA, iiie 
of Pompey^s adticrenta, laying siege to Salona, is obllged, by a fudden sally of the inhabiunta, to abandon 
his lines.— VIII. Ceesar^s embaesy to Pompey with proponils of peace.— IX. Caesar makes himeelf roaster of 
Oricum.— X. AI0O of Apollonia, and ihe whole couniry ruund aliout.— XI. Caesar and Pompey encamp over 
against each othcr on the banks of the rlver Apaus.— XII. CflBsar^fl transpurts lailing (rom Brundusium, pul 
back immediately for fear of the encmy.— XIIL Pumpey*8 fleet reduced to great struits.— XIV. — Cunlerences 
set on foot about a peace, which comu to nothing.— X V. Bibulus, admiral of Pompey*8 fleet, dies. — ^XVI. Pom- 
pey'8 answer to Ca>fiar*8 prnposals of peacc.— XVII. The conferenccs abouta peace renewed, but witluNit «t 
fect.— XVIII. A comraution in Romu.— XXI. Libo, une of Pompey'8 followurs, blocks up the port of Bnindo* 
sium with a fleel.— XXII. But by thc valourand conduct of Antuny, is forced to quit his pn>ject. — XXIII. An* 
tony and Kalcnus tranBp«.»rt Cesar^s tnxipe to Grcece, w*ith wondcriul good success. — XXVII. Pompej, to 
avoid beingshut up between two armies, ruiires to Asparagium.—XXMIL Scipio, a partiaan of Pompej, be- 
haves very tyrannically inAsia. — XXIX. Thc motions of Cesar^s lieutenants in Thes8aly,£tulia,and Bfface- 
donia.— XXXIV. Young Pumpey burns Caesar^s fleet in the purt of Oricum.— XXXV. Csesar cuts off Pompej*s 
communicationwilh Dyrrhachiiun. — XXXVL And besieges him in his camp.— XXXIX. Many auempl* and 
dispositions on buth sides, with various turns of fonune. — XL. Ceesar^s troops, distressed for wmnt of com, 
makebread of a certain roou— XLIII. Pompey repulsed in a sally.— XLVII. Kalenus, one of Caaar'* lieiita- 
nants, possesses himselfof several towns in Achaia.— XLVIIL Caesaroflers Pompeybattle.— XXiX. Anochor 
embassy, wiih pniposals of peacv, which are rejucted. — L. Pompey distressed for want of forage, resolvea to 
break through Csesar'8 lines.— LI. Roscillus a.nd .£gU8, disgusted at some check they had received from 
CsBsar, revoltto Pompey.— LIL Pompey brcaks through Csesar^s lines, afler maklng grcat slaughter of hia 
troops.— LXI. Ctrsar deflists fn)m tiie design of inclosing Poinpey, and makes a speech to his men. — LXII. 
Ccsarrctircsto A8paragium,and isfollowed by Pompey.— LXV. Thence to Apollonia.— LXVII. And tben to 
Oomphi, a town of Thessaly, which, rufusing to open its gates, is taken by assault the first day.— LXVHL 
Metropolis submits, and thuir example is followed by othcr Thessalian states.— LXIX. Pompey arrivea in 
Thessaly, elatcd wiih his succcss, and confident of victory.— LXX. Cssar res^dvcsto give Iwttle. Hia reao^ 
lution with respect to his cavalry.— LXXIL Pompey likewise resolvesto give battle, and boasts of an BMured 
victory.— LXXIII. ThedispositlunofPompey^sarmy.— LXXIV. The disposition of C«sar'8.— LXXV. Cmwkx*m 
■peech to his soldiers.— LXXVI. The baUle of Pharsalia, in which Cesar obtains a complete vlctorj. — 
LXX VII. Casar makcs himself master of Pompey'8 camp.— LXXVIIL Whore he finds great riches. — LXXTX. 
Pompcy'8 flight.— LXXX. Cesar pursues Pompey'8 troops, and obliges them to surrender.— LXXXI. Th« 
number of men killed on each side.— LXXXII. Meanwhile, Lselius. a follower of Pompey, blocks up the poit 
of Brundusium with a fleet.— LXXXni. And Cassius burns some ships in Sicily belonging to Cmar.— LXZXIY. 
Ccsar pursues Pompey.— LXXXV. Pompey flying to Pelusium, is murdered there by 8c»me of king Plolemj** 
court.— LXXXVl. Some prodigiea that happened on the day of Csemr\<( victories.— LXXXVIl. CMar par- 
fulngPompey to Alezandria,hearithere the news of his death.— LXXXVIII. And is unexpectedlj entanglad 
Ib ft naw war. 
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I. CjiiSA.&, as dictator, holding the Comitia, 
Julius Cesar, and P. Servilius, were chosen 
consuls; for this was the year in which he 
could be elected to that magistracy, consistent 
with the laws. This affair being despaCched, 
as Casar saw public credit at a stand over all 
Italy, because nobodj paid their debts; he 
ordered that arbiters should be chosen, who 
should make an estimate of the possessions of 
ail debtors, and should convey them in pay ment 
to their creditors, at the price they bore before 
ihe war. The regulation he thought best cal- 
culated to restore public credit, and prevent 
the apprehension of a general abolition of debts, 
which is but too common a consequence of wars 
and civil dissensions. At the same time, in 
consequence of an address of the people, he re- 
established the prstors and tribunes, who had 
been deprived upon a charge of bri^ery, at a 
time when Pompey awed the city by his le- 
gions. These dedsions were so little con- 
formable to law, that sentence was often pro- 
nounced by a party of judges different from 
those who attended the pleadings. As these 
had made him an offer of their serTice in the 
beginning of the war, he accounted the obliga- 
tion the same as if he had actually acoepted of 
their friendship ; but thought itbetter their ree- 
toration should seem to flow from the people, 
than appear a mere act of bounty in him, that 
he might neither be charged with ing^titude 
to his foUowera, nor accused of inTading the 
prerogatives of the people. 

II. AU thifl bosinessy with the celebrmtion 
of the Latin festiTals, and the holding of the 
comitia for elections, took him ap eleven daya. 



at the end of which he abdicated the dictator 
ship, and immediately set out from Rome, in 
order to reach Brundusium, where he had or« 
dered twelve legions, with all the cavalry, to 
rendezvous. fiut he had scarce ships to carry 
over twenty thousand legionary soldiers, and 
six hundred horse, which alone hindered him 
from putting a speedy end to the war. Be- 
sides, the legions were considerably weakened 
by their many losses in the Gallic war, and 
the long and painful march from Spain ; and 
an unhealthful autumn in Apulia, and about 
Brundusium, with the change of so fine a cli- 
mate as that of Gaul and Spain, had brought a 
general sickness among the troops. 

III. Pompey having had a whole year to 
compleie his prwparations, undisturbed by 
wars, and firee from the interruption of an 
enemy, had collected a mighty fleet from 
Asia,the Cyclades, Corcyra, Athens, Pontus, 
Bithynia, Syria, Ciiida, Phosnicia, and Egypt, 
and had given orders for the building of shipa 
in all parts. He had exacted great sums from 
the people of Asia and Syria ; from the kingi, 
tetrarehs, and dynasties of those paru ; from 
the free states of Achaia, and from the corpora- 
tions of the provinces sobject to his conh> 
mand. He had raised nine legions of Roman 
dtiiens ; ilve he had brought with him from 
Italy ; one had been sent him from Sidly, con- 
sisting whoUy of ▼eterans, and called Gemellaf 
becanse oomposed of two; another from 
Crete and Macedonia, of Teteran soldiers like- 
wise, who, having been disbanded by former 
generals, had settled in thoee parts : and two 
more from Asia, levied by the care of Len 
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tolni. Beiides all these, he had great nambera 
firom Thessaly, Boeotia, Achaia, and Epirus ; 
whom, together with Antony*a Boldiers, he 
distribated among the legiona by way of re- 
craita. He expected aiso two legions tbat 
Metellaa 8cipio waa to bring oat of Syria. 
He had three thousand archen, drawn to- 
gether from Crete, Lacedemon, Pontus, Syria, 
and otber provinces ; six cohorts of Blingers ; 
and two of mercenariea. Hii cavalry amounted 
to seven thousand ; aix hundred of whicb 
came from Galatia, under Dejotarus ; five 
hundred from Cappadocia, under Ariobarzanes ; 
and the like number had been aent him out 
of Thrace, by Cotus, with hia son Sadalis at 
their head. Two hundred were from Mace- 
donia, commanded by Kascipolis, an ofllicer of 
great distinction; five hundred from Alexan- 
dria, consiflting of Gauls and GcrmanB, left 
there by A. Gabinius, to serve aa a guard to 
king Ptolemy ; and now brought over by young 
Pompey in his fleet, together with eight hun- 
dred of his own domestics. Tarcundarius 
Castor and Donilaus fumished three hundred 
Gallogrscians : thc first of these came himself 
in person ; the latter sent his son. Two hun- 
dred, most of them archers, were sent from 
Syria, by Comagenus of Antioch, who lay 
under the greatest obligations to Pompey. 
There were likewise a great number of Darda- 
nians and Bessians, partly volunteers, partly 
mercenaries; with others from Macedonia» 
Thessaly, and tbe adjoining states and pro- 
▼inces; who altogether mado up the number 
mcntionod above. To subsist this mighty army , 
he had taken care to amass vast quantities of 
com from Thessaly, Asia, Egypt, Crete, Cy- 
rene, and other countries : resolving to quarter 
hia troops, during the wintcr, at Dyrrhachium, 
ApoIIonia, and the other maritime towns, to 
prevent Ciesar*s passing tbe sea ; for which 
parpose, he ordered his fleet to cruise perpetu- 
ally about the coasts. Young Pompey com- 
manded the Egyptian squadron ; D. Lielius and 
C. Triarius the Asiatic ; C. Cassius the Syrian ; 
C. Marcellus and C. Coponius the Rhodi.in ; 
Scribonius Libo and M. Octavius the Libur- 
nian and Achaian; but the chief authority 
was vested in M. Bibulus, who was admiral of 
the whole, and gave his orders accordingly. 

IV. Csaar, upon hisarrival atBrundusium, 
harangued his troops, and told them : « That 
u they were now upon the point of seeing an 
•nd of all their toils and dangers, they ought 



not to acniple at leaving thcir senrants and 
baggage behind them in Italy, tbat they might 
embark with less confusion, and in greater 
numbers ; putting all their hopea in victory, 
and the generosity of their general." Thc 
whole army teatified their approbation ot wbat 
was proposed, and called out that they wcre 
ready to submit to his orders. Accordingly 
having put seven legiona on board, aa we bave 
before observed, he set sail the fourth of Jan- 
uary, and arrived next day at the Ceraunian 
mountaina: where, having found, among 
the rocka and shelves, with which that coaat 
aboundsy a tolerable road ; and not daring to 
go to any port, as he apprehended they were 
all in the enemy's possession ; he landed hia 
troops at a place called Pharsalus, whither he 
brought his fleet, without the losa of a aingle 
ship. 

V. Lucretiua Vespillo and Minacius Rafoa 
were at Oricum, with cighteen Asiatic ahipa : 
and Bibulus had a hundred and ten at Cor- 
cyra. But the first durst not hazard an en- 
gagement, thoagh Ciesar was escorted bj no 
more than twelve galJGyff, only fonr of which 
had decks ; and Bibulus had not time to rc» 
assemble his Failors and soldiers. wbo were 
dispersed in full security ; for no newa of 
Ca!sar's approach had reached tbose parta, till 
his fleet was seen from the continent, 

VI. Ciesar baving landed his troops, scnt 
the fleet back the same night to Brundasinm, 
to bring over his other legions and cavalry. 
Fufius Kalenus, lieutenant-general, had the 
charge of this expedition, with ordera to use 
the utmnst despatch. But setting sail too late, 
he lost the benefit of the wind, which oflfered 
fair all night, and fell in with the enemy. For 
Bihulus bearing at Corcyra of C»sar's arrival, 
forthwith put to sea, in hopes of intercepting 
some of the transports ; and meeting the fleet 
as it returned empty, took about thirty ahips, 
which he immediatdy buraed, with all thst 
were on board ; partly to satisfy his own ven- 
geance for the disappointment he had received ; 
partly to deter the rest of the troopa from at- 
tcmpting the passage. He then stationed 
his fleet along tbe coast, from Salona to Ori- 
cum, gOarded all placea with extraordinary 
care, and even lay himself aboard, notwith- 
standing the rigour of the winter; declining 
no danger nor fatigue, and solely intent upon 
intercepting Ciesar^s supplies. 

VII. After the departure of the LibuniiaQ 
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giUeyt, M. OctaTiui, with th« tqaadron under 
his command, sailed from Iliyricum, and came 
before Salona. Having apirited up the Dal. 
matiana, and other barbaroua nationa in thoae 
parts, he drew laaa to revolt from Ceaar. 
But finding that the council of Salona waa 
neither to be moved by promiaea nor threata, 
he reaolved to invest the town. 8alona is 
built upon a hill, and advantageouslj situated 
for defence ; but aa the fortifications were very 
inconsiderable, the Roman citizens, residing 
there, immediatelj surrounded the place with 
wooden towers; and finding themselves too 
few to resist the attacks of the encmy, who 
soon overwbeimed them with wounds, betook 
themselves to their last refuge, by granting 
Uberty to all slaves capable of bearing arms, 
and cutting ofT the women'8 hair, to make 
cords for their engines. Octavius perceiving 
their obsiinacy, formed five different camps 
round the town, that they might at once suffer 
all tbe inconveniences of a siege, and be ex. 
posed to frequent attacks. The Salonians, 
determined to endure any thing, found them- 
aelves most pressed for want of corn; and 
therefore sent deputies to Ccsar lo solicit 
a Bupply, patiently submitting to all the other 
hardsbips they laboured under. When the 
siege had now continued a considerable time, 
and the Octavians began to be off their guard, 
the Salonians, finding tho opportunity favoor- 
able, about noon, Mi^n the enemy were dis- 
persed, disposed tlftir wives and children upon 
the wnlls, that every thing might have its 
wonted appearance ; and sallying in a body 
with their enfranchised slaves, attacked the 
nearest quarters of Octavius. Having soon 
fbrced these, they advanced to the next; 
thence to a third, a fourth, and ao on through 
the rest ; till having driven tbe enemy from 
every post, and made great slaughter of their 
men, they at length compelled them, and 
Octavius their leader, to betake themselves to 
their ships. Sucii was the issue of the siege. 
As winter now approached, and the loss had 
been very considerable ; Octavius, despairing 
to reduce the place, retired to Dyrrhachium, 
and joined Pompey. 

VIIL We have seen that L. Vibullius 
RuliM, Pompey'8 chief engineer, had fallen 
twiee tnto Casar*8 hands, and been as o(Ven 
■et at liberty ; the first time at Corfinium, the 
nezt in Spain. Having been therefore twice 
iadebiad to him for hia life»aiid being ako 
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much in Pompey*s esteero, <*Bs»r thought 
him a proper person to ncgotiate between 
them. His instructions were ; ** That it was 
now time for both todesist from their GhKtinacT, 
and lay down their arms, without exposing 
themselves any more to the precarious events 
of fortune. That the losses they had already 
Bustained ought to serve as lessons and cau. 
tions, and fill them with just appreheniiions 
with regard to the future. That Ponipey had 
been forced to abandon Italy, had lo»t Sicily 
and Sardinia, the two Spains, with alH>ut a 
hundred and thirty cohorts of Koman citizena, 
who had perished in theiie countrieH. That 
himself too had becn a conHideruble Muffe.rer 
by the death of Curio, the detntruction of the 
African army, and the surrender of his forces 
at Corcyra. That it was Iherffore incumhent 
on them to show soine regurd to ihe sinking 
state of the commonweulth, having sufficiently 
ezperienced, by their own misfortunes, how 
prevalent fortune was in war. That the pre- 
aent moment was the moet favourable in thia 
respect; because, not baving yct tried one 
another^B strength, and consiUering them aa 
equals, there would be more likelihood of 
agrceing on terms : whereas, if one of them 
once got the superiority, he would exact every 
thing from the othcr, and give up nothing. 
That as hithcrto thcy had been unable to settle 
the conditions of peace, they ought to refer 
them to tho decision of the senate and people 
of Rome ; and, in the meantime, to obtain a 
free and unbiassed judgment, both swear to 
disband their armies in threo days* timc. That 
when they were once divested of their national 
and auxiliary forces, in which their whole 
confidence lay, they would find themselves 
under a neceasity of submitting to the decree 
of the senate and people. In fine, that to give 
Pompey a proof of his readinera to perform 
these propoaals, he would give immediate or- 
ders for the discharge of all his forces, both 
in garrison and in thc field.* 

IX. VibuUius harng received these in* 
structions, thought it necessary to give Pom- 
pey speedy notice of Oiesar's arrival, that he 
might be provided against that event, befora 
he laid open the commiasion he was charged 
with. Accordingly, joumeying day and nigfat, 
and frequently changing horses, for the greater 
expedition, he at length got to Pompey, and 
informed him that Ccsar was approaching 
with all hia forcea. Pompey waa at thaf 
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time in Candavift, from whence he wat march- 
ing through Macedonia,-to his winter quartera 
at Apollonia and Djrrhachium. Concerned 
at this unexpected news, he hastened his 
march to Apollonia, to prevent Cssar^s mak- 
ing himself master of the sea-coasts. Mean- 
while Cesar, having landed his forces, marcbed 
the same day to Oricum. Upon his arrival 
there, L. Torquatus, who commanded in the 
town for Pompey, with a garrison of Parth- 
inians, ordered the gates to be shut, and the 
Greeks to repair to tbeir arms, and man the 
walls. But they rcfusing to fight against the 
autbority of the people of Rome, and the in- 
habiiants, of their own accord, endeavouring ! 
to admit Cssar, Torquatus, despairing of re- I 
lief, opened tbe gates, and surrendercd both | 
himself und tho town to Ccsar, who readily | 
grantcd him his life. 

X. Cocsar having made himself master of 
Oricum, marched directly to Apollonia. IJpon 
the report of hiB arrival, L. Staherius, wbo 
commanded in tbc placc, ordered water to bc 
carried into the castle, fortilied it with great 
care, and demanded hostages of the towns- 
men. Tbey rcfused to comply ; declaring 
they would not shut tbeir gates against the 
consul of the Roman people, nor presume to 
act in contradiction to tho judgment of the 
senatc, and of all Italy. Staberius finding it 
in vain to resist, privately left the place ; upon 
which, the Apollonians sent deputies to Cs- 
sar, and receivcd him into the town. Bulli- 
denBcs, Amantiani, with the rest of the neigh- 
bouring countries, and all Epirus, followed 
their example ; acquainting Cssar, by their ' 
ambassadors, that they were ready to execute 
his commands. 

XI. Meanwhile Pompey, having notice of 
what passed at Oricuro and ApoIIonia, and 
being apprehensive for Dyrrhacbium, marched 
day and night to reach the place. At the 
iame time it was reported that Cssar was not 
6r off; which meeting with the more credit, 
because of their hasty march, put the wbole 
army into such constemation, that many aban- 
Joning their colours in Epirus and tbe neigh- 
bouring statea, and others throwing down their 
arms, every thing had the appearanco of a 
precipitate flight Bat upon Pompey's halt^ 
Idk near Dyrrhachium, and ordering a camp 
tu be formed ; as tbe army had not even then 
recoTered ita fright, Labienns advanced before 
tht reat, and iwore never to abandor hia gen- 



eral, bnt to ahaie in whatever lot ISntiiiip 
should assign him. The other iientenenta did 
the same, as likewise the militaiy tribaiiea and 
centurions, whose example waa followed bj 
the whole army. Cssar, finding that he wea 
prevented in his deaign npon Djrrhachium, 
pursued his march. more leisurely, and en- 
camped on the river Aspua, in the territories 
of the ApoUonians ; that he might protect the 
possessions of a staie, which had ao warmly 
declared in his favour. Here he reaolved to 
pass the winter in tents, and wait thc arrival 
of the rest of his legions out of Italy. Pompey 
did tbe like, and having encamped on the 
otbcr sidc of the Aspus, assembled there aU 
his legions and auxiliaries. 

XII. Kalenus having embarked the legiona 
and cavalry at Brundusium, arcording to the 
instructions be had roceived, put to sea with 
bis wbole floet; but bad not sailrd very far 
till bc was met by letters from Cssar, inform- 
ing bim tbat all tbe Grecian coasts were 
guarded by the enemy's fleet. Upon this. he 
recalled bis sbips, and returned again into tbe 
harbour. Only one continued its route,which 
carried no soldiers, nor was subject to the or- 
ders of Kalenus, but belonged to a private 
commander. This vessel arriving before 
Oricum, fell into tbe hands of Bibulus, who, 
not Bparing tbe very cbildren, put all on board 
to deatb, both freemon and slaves. 80 much 
did tbe safcty of tbe wbole army depend upon 
a single moment. 

XIII. Bibulus, as we have related above, 
lay at Oricum, with bis fleet ; and as he de- 
prived Cssar of all supplies by sea, 90 was he, 
in like manner, greatly incommoded by Ccaar 
at land : wbo, having disposed parties along 
tbe coast, hindered bim from getting water or 
wood, or coming near the shore. This waa 
attended with many inconveniences, and threw 
bim into great straits ; insomuch that he waa 
obliged to fetch all his other necessariea, aa 
well as wood and water, frnm tbe island of 
Corcyra ; and onco, when foul weather pre- 
vented his receiving refreshments from thence, 
the soldiers were necessitated, for want of 
water, to collect the dew, which, in the night, 
fell on the hides tbat covered their ahipa. Yet 
he bore all these difliculties with surpriaing 
firmneas, and continued resolute in his deaign 
of not unguarding the coaat. But at laat, be- 
ing reduced to the above-mentioned cxtremityy 
and Libo having joined him, they called fnm 
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CB board to M. Aciliii and Statins Marcua, 
two of Cssar'! lieatenants, one of whom 
guarded the walla of Oricam, and the other 
the Ma-coaata; that thej wanted to confer 
with Ceiar about afiaira of the greatett con- 
aequence, if they could but have an opportoni- 
ty. To gain the more credit, they let fall 
■om^ expreasiona that teemed to promise ac- 
commodation ; and in the meanwhile demand- 
ed and obtained a truce; for Marcus and 
Aciliua believing thoir proposali to be serious, 
knew how extremely grateful they would be 
to Cssar, and doubted not but Vibullius had 
succeeded in his negotiation. 

XIV. Cesar was then at Buthrotum, a 
town over against Corcyra ; whither he was 
gone, with one legion, to reduce some of the 
more distant states, and supply himself with 
corn, which then began to be scarce. Here, 
receiving letters from Acilius and Marcus, 
with an account of Libo and Bibulus^s dc- 
mands, he left the legion, and returned to 
Oricum. Upon his arrival, he invited them 
to a conferencc. Libo appeared, and made 
an apology for Bibulus : ** That being natur- 
ally hasty, and bearing a personal grudgo to 
Ccsar, contracted during the time of his ed- 
ileship and questorship, he bad, for that rea- 
son, declined the interview; to prevent any 
obstructions from his presence to the success 
of so desirable and advantageous a design : 
that Pompey was, and ever had been inclined 
to lay down his arms, and terminate their dif- 
ference by an accommodation ; but as yet had 
not sent him sufiicient powers to treat ; which, 
however, he doubted not soon to receive, as 
the council had intrusted him with the whole 
administration of the war : that if he would 
therefore make known his demands, they 
would send them to Pompey, who would soon 
come to a resolution upon their representations. 
In the meantime, the truce might continue, 
and both parties abatain from acts of hostility, 
till an answer conld be obtained." He added 
iomething about the justice of their cause, and 
their forces, both natural and auxiliary; to 
which Cesar neilher at that time returned any 
anawer, nor do we now think it of importance 
enough to be transmitied to posterity. Caear^a 
demands were : « That he might have leave to 
wnd ambassadors to Pompey ; and that they 
wonld either stipnlate for their retnm, or nn- 
dertake themseWes to oonver them in aafety : 
tkai with regard to the tniee ; ■oeh were tha 



present circumstances of the war, that their 
fleet kept back his supplies and transports, and 
his forces deprived them of water and accese 
to the shore. If theyexpectedany abatement 
on his side, they must likewise abate in guard- 
ing the coast ; but if they still persistcd in ' 
their former vigilance, neither would he yield 
in what depended on him : tbat, notwith«tand- 
ing, the accommodation might go forward 
without any obstruction from this mutual de- 
nial." Libo declined receiving CcRar^s am- 
bassadors, or undertaking for their safe retum, 
and chose to refer the whole matter to Pom- 
pey ; yet insisted on the truce. Cesar perreiv- 
ing that the only aim of the enemy was to ex- 
tricate tbemselves out of their present straite 
and danger, and that it was in vain to entcrtain 
any hopes of peace. turned all hiR thoughts tc 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. 

XV. Bibulus hoving kept at sea for many 
days, and contracted a dangerouR iilness by 
the cold and perpetual fatigue, as he could 
neithcr have proper assistanre on lK)ard, nor 
would be prevailrd upon to quit his post, he at 
last sunk under the weight of hin distemper. ' 
After his death, nobody succeeded in the com- 
mand of the whole fleet ; but each squadron 
was goveraed, independently of the rest, by its 
particular commander. 

XVI. When the surprise occasioned bj 
Ccfar's sudden arrival was over, Vibullius, in 
presence of Libo, L. Lucceius, and Theo- 
phanes, who were among Pompey^fimost inti- 
mate counsellors, resolved to deliver the com- 
mission he had received from Ccsar. But 
scarce had he begun to speak, when Pompey 
intenrupted him, and ordered him to proceed 
no further. « What,'* says he, « is my life or 
country to me, if I shall seem to be bcholden 
to Ccsar for them 1 And will it be believed 
that I am not indebted to him for them, if he, 
by an accommodation, restores me to Italy V 
Cesar was informed of this speech, after the 
conclusion of the war, by those who were pre- 
sent when it waa delivered : he still continoed» 
however, by other methods, to try to bring 
about an accommodation. 

XVn. As the two campa were only ee- 
parated by the river Apeua, the soldiers had fire- 
quent diaeonTse among themaelves ; and it waa 
aettled by mutua! consent, that no act of hoe- 
tility ahonld paaa dnring the conferenoea. 
Casar taking advantage of this opportunitj, 
■ent P. Vatinina, one of hia lientenanta, to for 
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vmid to th« utmoat an aceomniodation ; and 
to demand frequently with a loud voico, 
<• Whether it might not bo permitted to 
eitiseni, to aend deputies to their fellow eitizena 
■bout peaoe : that this had never been denied 
•Ton to fugitivea and robbert, and could much 
lata be oppoaed, when the only design waa to 
prerent the effusion of civil blood." Thia and 
moeh more he aaid, with a aubmissiTe air, aa 
beeame one employed to treat for his own and 
the common aafety. He was heard with great 
ailence by both parties, and receited this 
•nawer from the enemy : <« That A. Varro 
had declared he would next day appear at an 
intertiew, whither the deputies of both parties 
might come in perfect security, and mutually 
Biake known their demanda." The hour of 
meeting waa likewise settled; which being 
eome, multitudes on both sides flocked to the 
place ; the greatest expectations were formed ; 
and the minds of all seemed intent upon peace. 
T. Labienus, advancing from the crowd, began 
in a low voice to confer with Vatipius, as if to 
aettle the articles of the treaty. But their dis- 
eourae was aoon interrupted by a multitude of 
darta that came pouring in on all sides. Vati- 
niua escaped the danger, by means of the sol- 
diers, who protected him with their shields; 
but Cornelius BalbuSf M. Plotius, L. Tibur- 
tua, centurions, and some private men, were 
wounded. Labienus then lifted up his voice, 
and cried : « Leave off prating of an accom- 
modation ; for you must not expect peace, till 
f ou bring ua Gesar^s head." 

XVni. About the same time, M. CobHus 
Rufus, pretor at Rome for foreign affairs, 
having undertaken the cause of the debtors, 
on his entrance into his oflSce, ordered his 
tribunal to be fixed near that of the city pretor, 
C. Trebonius, and promised to receive the 
somplainta of auch asshould appeal to him, in 
regard to the estimation and payments, made 
in consequence of Cssar^s late regulation. But 
aueh waa the equity of the decree, and the 
humanity of Trebonius, who, in ao nice and 
eriticat an affair, thought it neceasary to con- 
dact himself with the utmost clemency and 
moderation, that no pretence of appeal could 
be found. For to plead poverty, personal loas- 
aa, the hardness of the times, and the difficulty 
•f bringing their efiecta to aale, ia naual enough 
•ven with reasonable minds : but to own them- 
aelvea indebted, and yet aim at keeping their 
paaiB iai ona antire, woald have argaed a total 



want both of honeaty and ahame. 
not a man waa foand who had made anj aueh 
demand. CoBliua^a whole aeTeritj, tberefora^ 
was pointed against thoce, to whom tbe ia* 
heritance of the debtor waa adjndged ; and 
having once cmbarked in tiie afbir, ihat Iw 
might not aeem to have engaged himaelf to no 
purpose in an unjuatifiable cauae, lie puUi^hed 
a Jaw, by which he allowed the debtora aix 
years for the discharge of their debta, which 
they were to clear at equal paymenta, withoat 
interest 

XIX. But the consul Servilina, and the 
rest of the magistratea opposing the law, wben 
he found it had not the effect he expected, he 
thought proper to drop that deaign; and ia 
the view of inflaming the people, propoaed two 
new laws ; the one, to exempt all the ienanta 
in Rome from paying renta ; the other, for a 
general abolition of debts. This baii took 
with the multitude, and CoBlius at their head« 
came and attacked C. Treboniua on hia tii- 
bunal, drove bim thence, and woiinded aome 
about him. The consul Serviliaa reporied 
these things to the senate, who interdicted io 
CobHus the functions of his office. In conse* 
quence of this decree, the consul refused him 
admittance into the senate, nnd drove him oat 
of his tribunal, when he was going to ha- 
rangue the people. Overwhelmed with ahame 
and resentment, he openly threatoned to carry 
his complaints to Cssar; but privately gave 
notice to Milo, who had been banished for the 
murder of Clodius, to come into Itely, and 
join him with the remains of the giadiaiora» 
which he bought formerly to entertain the 
people with, in the shows he gave them. With 
this view he sent him before to Turinum, io 
solicit the shepherds to take arms, and went 
himself to Casilinum : where hearing that hii 
arms and ensigns had been aeixed at Capna, 
bis partisans at Naples, and their design of b^ 
iraying the city discovered ; finding all hia 
projects defeated, the gates of Capua ahut 
against him, and the danger increased cveiy 
moment, because the citixens had taken arma^ 
and began to consider him aa a public enemj ; 
he desisted from the project he had formedt 
and thought proper to chang^ hia route. 

XX. In the meantime Milo, having dee. 
patched letten to all the coloni<>a and free 
towns, intimating that wkat he did waa in viiw 
tua of Pompey*s authority, wbo had aent him 
ordtn byBibuloa, endeavoared to draw over tbe 
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dehton to hii party. But not sacceeding in 
his deaign, he contented himtelf with letting 
eome ■leTet at lil»erty, and with them roarched 
to betieg^ Coia, in the territoiy of Turinum. 
Q. Pediai the pretor, with a gariiaon of ono 
legion, commanded in the town : and here Milo 
was ilain by a atone from a machine on the 
wallf. CoBliua giving out that he waa gone 
to Casar, came to Tburium, where endeavour- 
ing to debauch theinhabitantf, and corrupt by 
promiaea of money the Spanish and Gaulish 
horae, whom Casar had sent thither to garri- 
■on the place, they slew him. Thua these 
dangerous beginnings, that by reaeon of the 
muitiplicity of affairswherewiththe magistnites 
were distracted, aod the ticklish situation of 
the times, threatened great revolutions, and 
alarmed all Italy, were brought to a safe and 
■peedy isaue. 

XX L Libo leaving Oricum, with tbe fleet 
ander his command, consisting of fifly sail, 
came to Brundusium, and poesessed himself of 
an island directly facing the harbour, judging 
it of more consequeq^ to secure a post, by 
which our transports must necessarily pass, 
than guard all the coasta and havens on the 
other side. As his arrival was onexpected, he 
eurprised and bumed some transports, and 
oarried off a vessel loaded with com. The 
eonstemation was great among our men, inso- 
much that having landed some foot, with a 
party of archers, in the night, he defeated our 
guard of cavalry, and had so far the advantage, 
by the commodiousness of hia post, that he 
wrote Pompey word, he might draw the rest 
of the navy on ahore, and order them to be ca- 
feened ; for he alone, with his squadron, would 
undertake to cut off Cssar^s supplies. 

XXII. Antony was then at Brundusium, 
who confiding in the valour of the troops, or- 
dered eome boats belonging to the fleet to be 
armed with hurdles and galleries, and having 
filled th^m with chosen troops, disposed them 
in several places along the shore. At the 
same time, he sent two three-benched galleys, 
which he had caused to be built at Brundu- 
•ium, to the mouth of the harbour, as if with 
design to exerciee the r6weni Libo perceiving 
them advaoce boIdly« and hoping he might be 
able to intercept them, detached five quadrire- 
mes for that purpoee. At their approach, our 
men rowed towarde the harboor, whither the 
enemy, eager of the porsuit, ioconsiderately 
foUowed them ; for now Anlony'a armed 



boata, npon a signal given, came pooring Qpon 
them from all parts, and on the very first oneet 
took a quadrireme, with all tbe soldiers and 
sailora on board, and forced the rest to an 
ignominioua flighU To add to this disgraoe, 
tlM cavelry, which Antony had posted all 
along the coast, hindercd the enemy from 
watering ; which reduced them to such straita, 
that Libo was forced to quit the blockade of 
Bruiidusium, and retire with his fleet. 

XXIII. Several months hnd now passed; 
the winter wasalmostover; meantime, neither 
the ships nor legions were yet arrived, which 
Cesar expected from Brundubium. He could 
not help thinking that some opportonities had 
been lost, as it was certain the wind had 
many times offered fair, and there was a ne- 
cessity of trusting to it at last. The longer 
the delay in sending over the troope, the more 
vigilant and alert were the eneroy in guarding 
the coast, and the greater their confidence to 
hinder the passage ; nay, Pompey in his letters 
frei[uently reproacbed them, that as they had 
uot prevented the first embarkation, they ought 
at least to take care that no more uf the troope 
got over ; and the season itself was becoming 
less favourable, by the approach of milder we*- 
ther, whcn tbe enemy^s fleet would be able to 
act and extend itselC For these reasons, C»- 
sar wrote sharply to his lieutenants at Bran- 
dusium, charging them not to omit the firat 
opportunity of sailing, as soon as the wind of- 
fered &ir, aod to steer for the coast of Apol- 
lonia, which they could approach with lesa 
danger, as it was not so strictly guarded by 
the enemy, who were afraid of venturing on a 
coast ao ill provided with havena. 

XXIV. The lieutenants, rouaed and em- 
boldened by these lettets, and eneouraged by 
the exhortationa of the troops theroselves, who 
professed they were ready to &ce any danger 
for Cesar*8 sake, embarked under the direction 
of M. Antony and Fufius Kalenua, and eetting 
sail with the wind at south, paased Apollonia 
and Dyrrhachium next day. Being descried 
from the continent, C. Coponius, who oom- 
manded the Rhodian squadron at Dyrrliacl^ 
ium, put out to aea, and the wind slackening 
upon our fleet, it was near falling into tho 
handa of the enemy : but a fresh gale spiing 
ing Qp at aouth, saved us from that danger. 
Coponiua however def>is*4Hl not from the por- 
auit, hoping by the labour and pereeveranet 
of th» maruMra, to aarmoont tne nolenoo of 
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the tempest; and thoagh we had paised 
Dyrrhachium with a very hard gale, atill con- 
tinoed to foUow ua. Our men, apprehensive 
of an attack, should the wind again chance to 
alacken, seized an advantage fortune threw in 
their way, and pot into the port of Nyphsum, 
ahout three miles beyond Lissus. This port is 
aheltered from the south-west wind, but lies 
open to tbe south ; but they preferred the 
hazard tbey might be exposed to by the tem- 
pest, to that of fighting. At that instant, by 
an unusual piecc of good fortune, the wind, 
which for two days had blown from the south, 
changed to the south west. This was a sud- 
den and favourable turn ; for the fleet so lately 
in danger from the enemy, was sheltered in 
a safe commodious port: and that which 
threatened ours with destruction, was in its 
turn ezposed to the utraost peril. By this 
nnezpected change, the storm, which protected 
our fleet, beat so furiously on the Rhodian gal- 
leys, that they were all, to the number of six- 
teeu, broken to pieces against the shore. Most 
of the soldiers and mariners perished among 
the rocks : the rcst were taken up by our men, 
and sent by Ccsar^s orders to their several 
homes. 

XXV. Two of our transports, unable to 
keep up with the rest, were overtaken by the 
night : and not knowing where the fleet had 
put in, cast anchor over against Lissus. Ota- 
cilius Crassus, who commanded in the place, 
sent out some boats and small vessels to attack 
them : at the same time he urgcd them to sur- 
render, promising quarter to such as would 
submit. One of these vessels carried two hun- 
dred and twenty new-raised soldicrs; the 
other less than two hundred veterans. On this 
occasion appcared, how great a defence against 
danger rrsults from firmness of mind. The 
new levies, frighted at the number of their 
adversarics, and fatigued with sea-sickness, 
aurrendered on promise of their lives. But 
when they were brought to Otacilius, regard- 
leas of the oath he had taken, he ordered them 
all to be cruelly slain in his presence. The 
▼eterans, on the contrary, though they had both 
the storm and a leaky vessel to struggle with, 
abated nothing of their wonted bravery : but 
having spnn out the time till night under pre- 
tence of treatingyobliged the pilot to run the 
▼esael ashore, where finding an advantageous 
poat, they continoed the remainder of the night 
At day-hreak, Otacilina detached against them 



aboot foar handred hctn» who gvardod Umi 
part of the coast, and punaed them awoid ia 
hand ; but they defended themaeWes with great 
bravery, and having slain aomc of the cnemj, 
rejoined, without loaa, the reat of the troopa. 

XXVI. Upon this the Roman citisens in- 
habiting Lissos, to whom Ceaar had befoiv 
made a grant of the town, after fortifying it 
with great care, opened their gatea to Antony, 
and furnished him with every thing he stood 
in need of. Otacilius, dreading the conse- 
quences of this revolution, qoitted the place, 
and fled to Pompey. Antony having landed 
his troopsywhich consisted of three veterao le- 
gions, one new raised, and cight hundrcd 
horse, sent most of the transporta back again 
to Brundusium, to bring over the reat of the 
fout and cavalry ; retaining, nevertheless, some 
ships of Gaulish structure, that if Porapey, 
imagining Italy destitute of troops, should at- 
tempt to run thither, as was commonly ra- 
moured, Ccsar might be able to follow him 
At the same time he gave Ceaar speedy notice 
of the number of forces he had brought over 
with him, and the place where he had landed. 

XXVII. This intelligence reached Ccsar 
and Pompey much about the sarae time ; for 
both had seen the fleet pass Apollonia and 
Dyrrhachium, and had in consequence directed 
their march that way ; but neither knew, for 
some days, ipto what harbour it had put. 
On the first news of Antony'8 landing, the two 
generals took diflferent resolutions ; Ccsar, to 
join him as soon as possible ; Pompey, to op- 
pose his march, and, if possible, draw him in- 
to an ambuscade. Both quitted their campa 
on the Apsus about the same time ; Pompey, 
privately, during the night ; Cesar, publicly, 
by day. But Cesar, who had the river to croas, 
was obliged to fetch a compaes, that he niight 
come at a ford. Pompey, on the other hand, 
having nothingto obstruct his marrh, advanced 
by great journeys against Antony ; and, under^ 
standing that he was not far oflf, posted his 
troops on an advantageous ground, ordering 
them to keep within their camp, and light no 
fires, that his approach might not be perceived. 
But Antony, being informed of it by the 
Greeks, would not stir out of his lines, and 
sending immediate notice to Cesar, was joioed 
by him next day. On advice of Ceaar^a ar- 
rival, Pompey, Uiat he might not be shnt ap 
betwoen two armiea, quitted the place, aiid 
coming with all hia foroea to Aq»iiragiaiii, • 
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Cown balonging to tht DynlMchuDf, eocamp- 
•d there on an adTanttgeoni gronnd. 

XXVIII. Aboat the Mme time Scipio, 
notwithitanding lome checka he had received 
near Mount Amanua, aaaumed the title of 
cmperor, after which he exacted great sums 
of money from the neighbouring statea and 
irinces ; obliged the farmers of the re?enue 
3 pay the two^eara' taxes, which lay in Aieir 
landp, and advance a third by way of loan, and 
*ent ordera to the whole province for levying 
.-^valry. Having got a sufficient number to- 
gether, he quitted the Parthians, his neareat 
enemiesjwho not long before had slain M. Cras- 
tus, and held Bibulut invetted ; and roarch- 
ed out of 8yria with his legions and cavalry. 
When he arrived in Asia Minor, he found the 
whole country filled with terror on account 
of the Parthian war ; and the toldiers them- 
telvet declared, that they were ready to march 
against an cnemy, but would never bear armt 
against a consul, and their fellow-citizent. 
To stifle thete ditcontentt, he made contider- 
able presentt to the troops, quartered them in 
Pergamus and other rich townt, and gave up 
the whole country to their discretion. Mean- 
while the money demanded of the province 
was levied with great rigour, and various pre- 
tences were devised, to serve as a ground to 
new exactions. Slaves and freemen were sub- 
ject to a capitation tax. Importt were laid 
npon pillars and doors of houses. Com, sol- 
diers, mariners, arms, engines, carriages, in a 
word, every thing that had a name, fumished 
a sufficient handle for extorting money. 
Govemors were appointed not only overtowns, 
but over villaget and cattlet; and he that 
acted with the greatett rigour and cmelty, 
wat accounted the worthiest man and best citi- 
zen. The province twarmed with lictort, 
overseers, and collectors, who, besides the 
aums imposed by public authority, exacted 
money likewise on their own account, colour- 
ing the iniquitoos demands with a pretence 
that they had been expelled their country and 
native homes, aod were in extreme want of 
every thing. Add to all these calamities, im- 
moderatt usory, an evil almott inseparable 
from war ; for to great tomt are then exacted, 
beyond what a countiy ia able to fnroith, they 
•le oUiged to apply for a delay, which at any 
price it ttill aeconnted a fiiToor. Thnt the 
tota of tha profinco inciMiod eoniiderably 



during thete two yeart. Nor were the Ro 
nuud citiient the only tufiferert on this occation } 
for certain sumt were demanded of every state 
tnd corporation, at a loan upon the tenate*t 
decree ; and the farmers of the re^^enue wei» 
oidered to advance the next year's tribute, in 
like manner as when they first entered updn 
office. Besidet all this, Scipio gave ordera 
for seizing the treasures of the temple of Di- 
ana at Ephesus, with ali the statues of that 
goddest. But when he came to the temple, 
attended by many persons of senatorian rank, 
he received letters from Pompey, desiriug him 
to lay aside all other concerns, and make what 
baste he could to join him, because Cssar 
had passed into Greece with his whole army. 
In conseqoence of this order, he sent back 
the senators who had been summoned to at 
tend him at Ephesus, made preparationt for 
passing into Macedonia, and began his march 
a few days after. Thus the Ephesian tren- 
sures etcaped being plundered. 

XXIX. Cetar having joined Antony'a 
army, and recalled the legion he had left at 
Oricum to guard the tea-coast, judged it 
necestary to advance farther into the countij, 
and poeteat himself of the more distant pro 
vincet. At the tame time deputiet trrived 
from Thestaly and ^tolia witb atsurancea oi 
submission firom all the states in those parti^ 
provided he would send troops to defend them. 
Accordingly he detpatched L. Cassius Longi 
nus, with a legion of new levies, called th) 
twenty-seventh, and two hundred horse, into 
Thessaly ; and C. Calvisssius Sabinus, with five 
cohortt, and some cavalry, into iCtolia; charg^ 
ing them in a particular manner, as those pro- 
vinces lay the nearest to his camp, that they 
would take care to furaish him with corn. H 
likewise ordered Cn. Domitius Calvinus, with 
the eleventh and twelflh legions, and five 
hundred horse, to march into Macedonia: 
for Menedemus, the principal man of that 
country, having come ambassador to Ccsar, 
had astured him of the afiection of the pro- 
vince. 

XXX. Calvitiut wat well :cceived by the 
^toliant, and having driTen the enemy't gaiw 
ritont from Calydon and Naopactom, pnssoai 
ed himtelf of the whole conntiy. Catiiut arriT- 
ing in Theaaaly with hit legion, fonnd^tho 
ttate divided into two &ction8. EgeaarotM^ 
a nan in ytm, tiid of eatabliahed oredit» lih 
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vemd P()mp<.7 ; Petreiot, a young noblemin 
of the firat rank, exerted his whoie interest in 
behalf of Ceear. 

XXXI. About the aame time Domitiua ar- 
rited in Macedonia ; and whiie deputies were 
attending him from all parta, newa came that 
Scipio approached with hia legiona, which 
apread a great alarm through the country ; as 
fiime, for the most part, magnifies the firat ap- 
pearancea of things. Scipio, witbout stopping 
any where in Macedonia, advanced by great 
marchea toward.4 Domitius ; but being come 
within twenty milea of him, suddenly changed 
hia routCf and turned ofi* to Thesaalyf in queat 
of CassiuB Longinus. This waa done so ex- 
peditiously, that he was aclually arrived with 
hia troops, whcn Caaaius received the first 
notice (»f his march : for to make the more de- 
apatch, he had ieft M. Favoniua at the river 
Haliacmon, which separatcs Macedonia from 
Thessaly, with eight cohorta, toguard the bag- 
gage of the legions, and ordered him to erect 
A fort there. At the same time, king Cotus*s 
cavalry, which had been accustomed to make 
inroads into Thessalyf came pouring upon 
Cassius's camp; who, knowing that Scipio 
waa upon his march, and believing the caval- 
ry to be his, retired in a fright to the moun- 
tains that begirt Thcssaly, and thence directed 
hia course towards Arobracia. Scipio prepar^ 
ing to follow him, received letters from M. 
Favoniusy that Domitius was coming up with 
his legions, nor would it be possible for him to 
maintain the post hc was in, without his assis- 
tance. Scipio, upon his intelligence, changed 
hia resolution, gave over the pursuit of Cas- 
sius, and advanced to the relief of Favonius. 
Aa he marched day and night without inter- 
mission, he arrived so opportunely, that the 
dust of Domitius's army, and his advanced par- 
tiea, were descried at the same time. Thua 
Domitiu»*s care preserved Cassius, and 8ci- 
pio's diligence Favonlus. 

XXXII. Scipio continued two days in his 
camp upon the Haliacmon, which ran between 
him and the army of Domitius, put his troope 
in motiop on the third, and by day-break ford- 
•d the rivei. Early next morning he drew 
op his troops in order of battle at the head of 
his camp. Domitius was not averse to an en- 
gag^ment; but aa between the two campa 
there was a plain of six miles, he thougbt that 
the fittest place for a field of battle, and 
draw up his men at aome distance from 8ci- 



pio'8 camp. Scipio woold not altr fiom Ui 
post ; yet hardly could Domilioa leatrain hii 
men.from advancing to attack him throofh a 
rivuict with ateep banks, that ran in ihe front 
of the enemy'8 camp, and oppoacd thoir paa8ageL 
Scipio obaerving the keennesa and alacritj of 
our troops, and fearing that nexl day h» ahould 
either be forced to figbt against hia will, or 
ignominiously keep within his camp; aller 
great expectationa raised, by too hasiily crosi^ 
ing the river, he aaw all hiaprojecta defeated; 
and dfcamping in great silftnce during iho 
night, returned to his former station, beyocuf 
the Haliacmon, and posted himself on a rii> 
ing ground, near the river. A few daya afWr, 
he formed an ambuscade, of cavalry, by night, 
in a place where our men were wont to for- 
age : and when Q. Varus, who commanded 
the horse undcr Domitius, canie next day, 
cording to custom ; suddeuly the enrmy 
from their lurkiiig holes : but our men bray^ 
ly 8Ustained the attack, soon recovered tbcir 
ranks, and in their lum vigurously charged 
the enemy. About fourscore feil on this o^ 
casion; the rest betook themselves to flight; 
and our men returned to thcir camp, with tho 
loas of nnly two of their number. 

XXXIII. After his rencounter, Domitioi^ 
hoping to draw Scipio to a battle, feigned to 
decamp for want of provisions ; and having 
made the usual signal for retreating, afler 
a march of thrce miles, drew up the cavalij 
aod legions in a convenient plain, shrouded 
from the enemy's view. Scipio, preparingto 
follow, sent the horse and light-armed infantiy 
before to explore his route, and examine tbe 
situation of the country. When they weio 
advanced a little way, and tbeir first squadrona 
had come wilhin reach of our ambush ; be- 
ginning to suspect something from the neigb- 
ing of the horses, they wheeled about, in order 
to retreat ; which the troops that followed ob> 
serving, suddenly halted. -Our men, finding 
that the ambush was discovered, and knowing 
it would be in vain to wait for the rest of tho 
army. fell upon the two squadrons that wera 
most advanced. M. Opimius, generml of 
the horse to Domitius, was amongst these, but 
somehow found means to escape. All the 
reat were either slain, or made prisoners. 

XXXIV. Cffisar having drawn oflf hia gar- 
risona from the aea-coaat, aa we have related 
above, left three cohorts at Oricuro to delend 
t»V» town, and committed to their charge tlM 
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ftneyi he had bronght ont of Italy. Aciliuf, 
•ne of hifl iieutenants, had the commtnd of 
theee troope ; who, for the greater aecnrity, 
eanaed the ahips to be drawn up into the har- 
bonr behind the town, and made them fast to 
the ahore. He Ukewiae aunk a transport in 
the mouth of the haven, behind which another 
rode at anchor, on whoae deck a tower was 
erected, facing the entranoe of the port, and 
filled with troopa, to be ready in caae of sur- 
priae. Yonng Pompey, wbo oommanded the 
Egyptian fleet, having notice of thia, fcame to 
Oricum ; weighed up the veaael that had been 
annk in the mooth of the harbour ; and, afler 
an obfltinate resistance, took the other, which 
had been placed there by Acilina, to guard 
the haven. He then bronght forward his 
fieet, on which he had raiaed towers, to fight 
with the greaier advantage ; and having aur- 
ronnded the town on all sides, attacked it by 
land with scaling laddera, and by aea from the 
towers, sending fresh men continually in the 
place of those that were fatigned, and thereby 
obliged ns to yield, throngh wearineaa and 
wounds. At the same time he seized an emi 
nence, on the other side of the town, which 
seemed a kind of natural mole, and almosl 
formed a peninsula over against Oricum ; and 
by means of this nock of land, carried four 
amall galleys, upon rollers, into the inner part 
of tbe haven. Thus the galleya, that were 
made fast to the land, and deatitute of troops, 
being attacked on all sides, four were carried 
off, and the rest bumed. This afiair dea- 
patched, he left O. Leliua, whom he had 
taken from the command of the Asiatic fleet, 
to prevent the importation of provisions from 
Biblis and Amantia ; and sailing for Lissus, 
attacked and burned the thirty transporta 
which Antony had left in that haven. He 
endeavoured likswise to take the town; but 
the Roman citizcns of that district, aided by 
the garrison Cesar had left, defended it so 
well, that at the end of three daya, he retired 
without effecting his purpose, having loat some 
men in the attempU 

XXXV. Casar being informed that Pom- 
pey was at Asparagium, marched thither with 
his army ; and having taken the capital of the 
Parthinians by the way, where Pompey had 
a garrison ; arrived the third day in Mace- 
donia, and encamped at a amall distance from 
the enemy. The next day he drew out all 
liia forcea, fonned them b^fore hia camp» tnd 



ofiered Pompey bottle. Finding that he kept 
within his Unes, he led back hia troops, and 
began to think of pnnoing other measuresi 
Accordingly, on the morrow, by a long circnit, 
and through veiy narrow and diflicult waya, 
he marched, with all hia forcea, to Dyrrha- 
chium; hoping either to oblige Pompey to 
follow him thither, or cut off hia communica* 
tion with the town, where he had laid up all 
his provisions, and magazines of war ; whieh 
happened accordingly. For Pompey, at firat, 
not penetrating hia deaign, because he coun» 
terfeited a route different from what he really 
intended, imagined he had been obliged t* 
decamp for want of provisions ; but being af« 
terwards informed of the truth, by his scoutB» 
he quitted his camp nezt day, in hopea to pre> 
vent him by taking a nearer way. CBaar» 
Buspecting what might happen, exhorted hia 
soldiers to bear the fatigue pationtly ; and al- 
lowing them to repose during only a small 
part of the night, arrived next morning at 
Dyrrhachium, where he immediately formed 
a camp, just aa Pompey's van began to appear 
at a distance. 

XXXVl. Pompey, tbus excluded from 
Dyrrhachium, and unable to execuie his fiiat 
design, came to a resolution of encamping oa 
an eminence, called Petra, whore waa a toleiw 
able harbour, aheltered from aome winda. 
Here he ordered part of hia fl«et to attend 
him, and corn and provisions to be bronght 
him from Asia, and the other provincea sub- 
ject to his command. Caaar, apprehending 
the war would run into length, and despairing 
of supplies from Italy, becanse the coasts wera 
so strictly guarded by Pompey'a fleet; and 
his own galleya, built, the winter before, in 
Sidly, Gaul, and Italy, were not yet arrived *. 
despatched L. Canuleios, one of hia lieuten» 
ants, to Epirua, for com. And because that 
country lay at a great distance from his camp^ 
he built granariea in several places, and wrot» 
to the neighbouring atatea to carry their eoni< 
thither. He likewise ordered search U> be 
made for what eom could be fonnd in Liaana^ 
the country of the Parthiniana, and th^ othar 
prindpalitiea in thooe parta. Thia amoonted' 
to very little ; partly occaaioned by tho ioi]« 
which ia rough and mountainous, and obligea 
the inhabitanta often to import grain ; partlj 
becauae Pompey, foreaeeing Casar^a wanta, 
had, aome daya before, ravaged the conntiy of 
thm Parthiniani, plundered their hnnwi, andl^ 
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oj means of his caTtlry, carried off all tbeir 
oom. 

XXXYII. For these reasons, Gesar 
formed a project which the vcry nature of 
the country suggestrd. All round Pompey*B 
oampy at a small distance, were high and steep 
hills. CfliSBr took possession of those hilli, and 
bmlt foriB upon them ; resolving, aa ihe na- 
tnre of the ground would allow, to draw lines 
of communication Irom one fort to another, 
and inclose Pompey within hiB works. His 
▼iews herein were ; first, to facilitate the pas- 
iage of hia convoys, which the enemy^s cav- 
alry, which was very strong and fine, would 
no longer cut off; next, to distrcss this very 
cavalry, for want of forage; and lastly, to 
lesBen the grcat reputation and high idea en- 
tertained of Pompey, when it should be re- 
ported all ovcr the world, that he had suffered 
himself to be blockaded, and, as it were, im- 
prisoncd by Ciesar^s works; and durst not 
hazard a battle to sot himseif at liberty. 

XXXVIII. Pompey vrould neither leave 
the sea and Dyrrhachium, where he had all 
his magazines and engines of war, and whence 
he was supplied with provisions by means of 
his fleet; nor could prevent the progress of Cie- 
■ar^s works, without fighting, which, at that 
time,he was detcrmined against. He could do 
«othing therefore but extend himself, by taking 
«■ many hills, and as largc a circuit of country 
aa possible, to give his adversary the morc 
trouble, and divide his forces. This he did, 
by raising twenty-four forts, which took in a 
circumference of fifteen miles, wherein wero 
arable and pasturc lands, to feed his horses 
and beasts of burden. And aa our men had 
carried their circumvallation quite round, by 
drawing lines of communication from fort to 
fort, to prevent tho sallies of the enemy, and 
g^ard against the attacks in the rear; in like 
manner, Pompey*8 men had surrounded them- 
selves with lines, to hinder us from breaking 
in upon them, and charging them behind. 
They even perfected their works first, because 
they had more hands, and a less circuit to in- 
eloae. • When Cesar endeavoured to gain any 
place, Pompey, though determined not to op- 
poae him with all his forces, nor hazard a gen- 
aral action, failed not, however, to detach 
parties of archers and slingera ; who wounded 
l^t nnmben of our men, and occasioned 
■Qch a dread of their arrowa, that almoat all 
the aoldiera famiahed themaolToa with coata of 



mail, or thick leather, to gnard againit the 
danger. 

XXXIX. Both partiea dispnted eveiy poirt 
with great obstinacy: Csaar, that he raight 
inclose Pompey within as narrow a space aa 
possible ; and Pompey, that he might have 
liberty to extend himaelf; which occasioned 
many sharp skirmishea. In one of these, Cs- 
sar's ninth legion having posseased thenuelves 
of an eminence, which they begmn to fortify, 
Pompey seized the opposite monnt, with a re- 
solution to hinder their works. As the acceas 
on one side was very easy, he sent firat some 
archera and slingera, and afterwards a stroog 
detachment of light-armed foot, plying ui, at 
the same time, with his military engines; 
which obliged our men to desist ; as they found 
it impossible at once to sustain the encmy's 
charge, and go forward with their worka. C»- 
sar, perceiving that his men were wounded 
from all sides, resolved to qoit the place and re- 
tire. But as the descent, by which he must re- 
treat, was pretty steep, the Pompeians charged 
him briskly in drawing ofi*, imagining he gave 
way through fear. Pompey went so far as to 
sav, That he consented to be accounted a gene- 
ral of no merit, if Cesar^s men got oflf without 
considerable loss. Cssar, concemed about the 
retreat of his men, ordered hurdles to be fixed 
on the ridge of the hill fronting the enemy ; be- 
hind which he dug a moderate ditch, and rend 
ered the place as inaccessible as he could, on 
all sides. When this was done, he began to 
file ofT the legionary soldiers, supporting them 
by some light-armed troops, posted on their 
flanks, who, with arrows and stones, might re- 
pulse the enemy. Pompey'8 troops failed not 
to puraue them, with great outcries and fierce 
menaces, overtumed the hurdles, and naed 
them as bridges to get over the ditch« Which 
Cssar observing, and fearing some disaster 
might ensue, should he seem to be driven from 
a post, which he quitted voluntarily ; when hia 
forces were got half down the hill, encourag- 
ing them by Antony, who had the command 
of that legion, he gave the signal to face 
about, and fall on tho enemy. Immediately 
the soldiera of the ninth legion, forming them- 
selves into clo e order, launched their darts ; 
and advancing briskly up the hill against tha 
enemy, forced them to give ground, and at 
last betake themselves to flight ; which was 
not a little incommoded by the hurdlea, pali- 
■ades, and ditch, Cssar had ihrown np to atop 
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Uieir punuL B^t oar men who tought ouly 
to secure their retreat, haTing killed ■evenil 
of the enemy, and lost only five of their own 
number, retired without the leaat disturbance, 
and indoaing aome other hilla within their 
Unee, completed the circumvallation. 

XL. Thii method of making war was new 
and extraordinary ; as well in fegard to the 
number of fort8,the ezient of the circumvalla- 
tion, the greatneis of his works, and the 
manner of attack and defence, as on other ac- 
couuts. For whoever undertakes to invest 
another, is, for the mott part, moved thereto, 
either by some previous defeat he haa sustained, 
the knowledge of his weakness, to take ad- 
vantage of his distress, to profit by a superi- 
ority of forces ; or, in fine, to cut ofi* his provi- 
■ions, which is the most ordinary ctKise of 
these attempts. But Casar, with an inferior 
force, besieged Pompey, whose troops were 
entire, in good order, and abounded in all 
things. For ships arrived every day, from all 
parts, with provisions ; nor could the wind 
blow from any quarter, that was not favoura- 
ble to some of them ; whereas Cssar's army, 
having consumed all the corn round about, 
was reduced to the last necessities. Never- 
thelesa the soldiers bore all with singular pa- 
tience ; remombering, that though reduced to 
the like extremity tbe year before, in Spam, 
they had yet, by their assiduity and perseve- 
rance, put an end to a very formidable war. 
They called to mind too their sufferings at 
Alesia, and their Aill greater distresses before 
Avaricum, by wbich, however, they triumphed 
over mighty nations. When barley or pulse 
was given them instead of corn, they took it 
cheerfully ; and thought themselves regaled 
when they got any cattle, which Epirus fur- 
nished them with in gpreat abundance. They 
discovered in the country a root, called chara, 
which they poundcd and kneaded with milk, 
80 as to make a sort of bread of it. This fur- 
nished a plentiful supply ; and when their ad- 
versaries reproached them with their want, 
by way of answer to their insults, they threw 
their loaves at them. 

XLI. By this time, the com began to ripen, 
and the hopes of a speedy supply supported 
the soldiers under their preeent wanta. Nay, 
they were often heard to say one to another, 
that they would sooner live on the bark of 
treee, than let Pompey escape. For they were, 
infbrmed from time to tiiiie, bj d eeer t w a , that 



their hoises were almost starved, and tho reat 
of their cattle actually dead ; that the troope 
themael vea were very sickly ; partly occasioned 
by the narrow space in which they were in- 
closed, the number and noisome smell of dead 
carcases, and the daily fatigue to which they 
were unaccustomed, partly by their extreroe 
want of water. . For Cesar had either turned 
the course of all the rivers and brooks that 
ran into the sea, or dammed up thcir currenta. 
And aa the country was mountainous, inter- 
mixed with deep valleys, by driving piles into 
the earth, and covering them with mould, he 
stopped up the course of the waters. Thii 
obliged the enemy to search for low and marshy 
places, and to dig wells, which added to their 
daily labour. The wells too, when discovered, 
lay at a considerable distance from some parta 
of the army, and were soon dried up by the 
heat. Casar^a army, on the contrary, was 
very hoaltby, abounded in water, and had 
plenty of all kinds of provisions, corn excepted, 
which they hoped to be soon supplied with, as 
the season was now pretty far advanced, and 
harvest approached. 

XLIL In this method of making war, new 
stratagems were every day put in practice by 
both generals. Pompey's soldiers, observing 
by the fires the place where our cohorts were 
upon guard, stole thither privately by night, 
aud pouring upon them a flight of arrows, re* 
tircd instantly to their camp, which obliged 
our men to have fires in one place, and keep 
guard in another. 

XLIII. Meanwhile P. Sylla, whom Casar 
at his departure had left to conimand the 
camp, bcing informed of what passed, came to 
the assistance of the cohort, with two legions. 
Hid arrivai soon put the Pompeians to flight, 
who could not stand the very sight and shock 
of his troops ; but seeing their first rinks bro- 
ken, took to their heels, and quitted the place. 
Sylla checked the ardour of his men, whom 
he would not sufier to continue the pursuit too 
far ; and it was the general boltef, that had 
he pursued the enemy warmly, that day might 
have put an end to the war. His conduct, 
however, cannot be justly censured ; for the 
difference is great between a lieutenant and 
a genera. ; the one ia tied up to act according 
to instmctiona ; the other, free from restraint, 
is at libertj to lay hold of all advanuges. byila, 
who waa left by Caaar to take care of tbe 
camp^ WM ■atiiixr VJth having 
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hit own men, and had no intantion to huard 
a ganeral action, which might have been at- 
tended with ill conieqaences, and would have 
looked like arrogating the part of a general. 
The Pompeians found it no easy matter to 
make good their retreat ; for ha^ing advanced 
ftom a Tery disadvantageoos poit to the sum- 
mit of the hiil, they had reason to fear our men 
would charge them in descending» and the 
rather, as it was very near aunset, for they 
had protracted the afiair almost till night, in 
hopea of accompliBhing their design. Thus 
Pompey, compelled by neceasity, immediately 
took poMession of an cminence, at BUch a dis- 
tance from our fort, as to be secure from darts 
■nd military enginee. Here he encamped, 
threw up an intrenchment, and drew his forces 
together to defend tbe place. 

XLIV. At tbe same time we were engaged 
in two other places ; for Pompey attacked 
MYeral castlea togetber to divide our forces, 
and hinder the forts from mutually succouring 
one another. In one of these, YolcatiuB Tul- 
hi8, with three cohorts, sustained the charge 
of a whole legion, and forced them to retire. 
In the other, tbe Germans, sallying out of their 
intrenchments, slew several of the enemy, and 
TDturned again witbout loss. 

XLV. ThuB tbere bappened no less tban 
siz actions in one day ; tbree near Dyrrbacbium, 
and tbree abuut the lines. In computing 
the number of the slain, it appeared that Pom- 
pey lost two tbousand men, with several vol- 
antcers and centurions, among wbom was 
Valerius Flaccus, tbe son of Lucius, who bad 
formerly been prstor of Asia. We gained 
six standards, witb tbe loss of no more tban 
twenty men in all tbe attacks ; but in tbe fort, 
not a soldier escaped being wounded ; and 
four centurions belonging to one cohort, lost 
their eyes. As a proof of the danger tbey 
had been exposed to, and the efforta tbey bad 
■ostained, tbey brougbt and counted to Cesar 
about tbirty tbousand arrows that had been 
abot into tbe fort, and sbowed him the centu- 
rion 8csva'8 buckler, wbich was pierced in 
two hundred and tbirty places. Cssar, as a 
reward for bis services both to himself and 
the republic, presented him with two hnndied 
thousand a««e«, and advanced him directly 
from tbe eigbtb rank of captains to the first ; it 
appearing tbat the preservation of the fort was 
chiefly owing to bis valoor. He also distri- 
bnted military rewarda amoog the other offi- 



cers and soldien of that oohort, uid tmngni^ 
them double pay, and a donble allowanet of 
com. 

XLVI. Pompey labonred all night at his 
fortifications, raised redonbts the foUowiiig 
days, and having carried hia woriu 6fteea fiaet 
bigb, covered tbat part of his camp with maii- 
telets. Five daya after, talung adTentege of 
a very dark nigbt, he walled ap the gaUm of 
bis camp, rendered all the aYennes impncti- 
cable ; and drawing out his troope in great ai- 
lence about midnight, retumed to his former 
works. 

XLVII. ^tolia, Acaroania, and Amphil<H 
cbis. having been reduced by Cassius Lon- 
ginus, and Calvisius Sabinus, as we have re- 
iated above; Cesar thought it expedient to 
pursue bis conquests, and attempt to gain 
Acbaia. Accordingly he despatched Fofias 
Kalenus tbitber, ordering Sabinus and Cassias 
to join him, with the coborts under their com- 
mand. Rutilius Lupus, Pompey^s lieatenant 
in Achaia, bearing of their approach, resolved 
to fortify tbe istbmus, and thereby hinder Fn- 
bius from entering tbe province. Delphoe, 
Tbebes, and Orchomenus, voluntarily sabmit- 
ted to Kalenus ; 8ome states he obtained bj 
force, and sending deputies to tbe rest endea- 
voured to make tbem declare for Cnsar. Theee 
ncgotiations found sufficient employment Har 
Fufius. 

XLVIII. Ccsar meanwbile drew up hia 
army every day, offering Pompey battle upon 
equal ground ; and, to provoke bim to accept 
it, advanced bo ncar bis camp, tbat his van was 
within engine-sbot of tbe rampart. Pompey, 
to prpserve bis reputation, drew out his legions 
too, but postcd them in sucb a manner, that 
bis tbird line toucbed the rampart, and the 
whole army lay under cover of the wcapons 
discharged from tbence. 

XLIX. WbiUt tbese tbings passed in 
Acbaia and at Dyrrbacbinm, and it was now 
known tbat Scipio was arrived in Macedonia, 
Cssar still adbering to his former views of 
peace, despatched Clodius to bim, an intimate 
friend of botb, wbom be had taken into hia 
service upon Scipio^s recommendation. At 
bis departure, he chargred bim with letters and 
instructions to this efiect : " Tbat he had tried 
all ways to bring about a peace ; but he belieTod 
be bad bitberto miscarried, tbrough the fault 
of those to whom his propossls were addresaed, 
becaose they dreaded presenting them to 
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Pmnpej at an improper time: that he knew 
8cipio'f authority to be snch, as not onljr pri- 
▼ileged him to adviae freely, but even to en- 
force hia counaele, and compel the obetinate 
to hearken to reaeon : that he waa poesened 
' of an independent command, and had an army 
at hia disposal to give weight to his interpoei- 
tion : that in employing it for eo deairable an 
end, he would gain the indisputable praiae of 
haTing reatored quiet to Italy, peace to the 
provincee, and aaved the empire." Clodius 
reported thia commiaaion to Scipio, and at first 
met with a favourable reception, but waa af- 
terwards denied audience : for Favonius hav- 
ing sbarpljr reprimanded Scipio, aa we learned 
aAef the concluaion of the war,the negotiation 
waa diflcontinued, and Clodius retumed to 
Cesar without aucceei. 

L. Ceiar, the more effectually to shut up 
Poropey'8 horse at Dyrrhachium, and hinder 
them from foraging, blocked up the two nar- 
Tow paaeea, of which we havo apoken, with 
etrong worka. and raised forts to defend them. 
Pompey finding hie cavalry rendered by this 
means unserriceable, conveyed them some 
days after by sea to bis camp again. Forage 
was so scarce, that they were forced to have 
recourse to the leaves of trees, and the roots 
of green reeds, bruised ; for the com sown 
within their lines was all consumed ; nor had 
they hsd any supplies but what came a long 
way about by sea, from Corcyra and Acarna- 
nia ; and even this was so inconsiderable, that 
to increase the qoantity, they were forced to 
mix it with barley, and by these oontrivances 
support their horses. At last, all expedienU 
being exhausted, and the horses dying daily, 
Pompey thought it time to attempt to force 
the barricade, and set himself at liberty. 

LI. Among the cavalry in gesar's camp 
were two brothers, Allobrogians by birth, 
named Roscillus and iGgus, the sons of Ad- 
bucillus, who had long beld the chief sway in 
his own state ; men of singfular bravery, and 
who had been of signal service to Cesar in all 
nis Gallic wars. For these reasons he had 
raised them to the highest ofllices in their own 
eountry, got them chosen into the senate be- 
fore they were of ag|lB, given them lands in 
Gaul taken from the enemy, besides pecuniary 
rewards to a great value, insomuch that from 
rery moderate beginnings they had risen to 
vMt wealth. These men were not only highly 

noured by Caear on acconnt of their bravery, 
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bnt in great eateem with the whole army 
But presnming on CBsar^s friendship, and 
foolishly elated with their prosperity, they used 
the troopers ill, defrauded them of their pay, 
and secreted all the plunder to their own use. 
The Gaulish cavalry, offended at these pro- 
ceedings, went in a body to Cssar, snd openly 
complained of the two brothers; adding, 
among other accusations, that, by giving in 
fiilse musters, they received pay for more 
men than they had. Casar not thinking it a 
proper time for animadversion, and regarding 
them greaily on account of their valour, de- 
clined all public notice of the affair, and con<- 
tented himself with reprimanding them in 
private, admonishing them to expect every 
thing from his friendship, and to roeasure their 
future hopes by the experience of what he 
had already done for them. This rebuke, 
however, disgusted them greatly, and very 
much leasened their credit with the whole army, 
which they eaaily perceived, as well from the 
raillery they were often forced to bear, aa in 
consequence of the secret reproaches snd sense 
of their own minds. Thus prompted by shame^ 
and perhape imaginiug they were not cleared, 
but reserved to a more favourable opportunity, 
they resolved to desert, to try their fortunea 
elsewhere, and sesrch for new friendshipa. 
Having imparted their design to a few of their 
dients, whom they judged fit instrumenU for 
so black a treason, they first attempted to 
murder C. Volusenus, general of the cavalry^ 
(aa waa aflerwards known, when the war was 
over,) that by so signal a piece of service they 
might the more efiectually recommend them- 
selves to Pompey's favour. But finding that 
deeign attended with g^t hazard, and that 
no favourable opportunity ofTered for putting 
it in execution, they borrowed all the rooney 
they could, nnder pretence of reimbursing the 
troope, and making restitution; and having 
bought up a great number of horses, went 
over to Pompey, with those whom they had 
made aeqnainted with their design. As they 
were persona of noble birth, liberally edocated, 
camewith a great train of horses and aer* 
vants, had been highly honoured by Ceaar, 
and were universally esteemed on account of 
their valour, Pompey carried them ostenta* 
tiously over all the camp, triumphing in thia 
new and unusual acquisition ; for till then, 
neither horse nor fool*soIdier had deserted 
from Cwnr to Pompey; whereaa scarce m 
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dajr pafMd without some defertion from Pom- 
pejr'0 arrajr, especially among the new levies 
in Epiroa, ^tolia, and those countries that 
had declared for Ceiar. The brothers being 
well acquainted with the condition of Cesar'8 
camp, what was wanting to complete the for- 
tifications, wbere the foible of the lines lay, the 
particular times, distance of places, strength 
and '▼igilance of the guards, with the temper 
■nd character of the officers who commanded 
in every post, made an exact report of all to 
Pompey. 

LII. Upon tbis intelligence, having already 
formed the design of forcing Cesar^s lines, he 
ordered the soldiers to make coverings of 
osier for their helmets, and provide themseWes 
with fascines. This done, he embarked by 
night, in boats and small barks, a great num- 
ber of light-armed troops and archers, with 
the fascines for filling up Cssar^s trenches ; 
and having drawn together sixty cohorts 
from the greater camp and forts, led them 
about midnight towards that part of the 
enemy*s lines nearest the sea, a good distance 
from the main camp. Thither likewise he des- 
patched the barks, on board of which were 
the light-armed troops and fascines, together 
with all the galleys that lay at Dyrrhachium, 
giving each their particular instructions. Len- 
tulus Marcellinus the questor, with the ninth 
legion, had charge of this part of the fortifica- 
tions : and as his health was but in6rm, 
Cssar had joined Fulvius Posthumus with 
him in the command. 

LIII. This place was guardcd by a ditch, 
fifteen feet broad, with a rampart towards the 
enemy, ten feet high, and of equal thickness. 
Behind this, at the distance of six hundicd 
feet, was another rampart, somewhat lower 
than the former, and fronting the contrary 
way. CvRar, apprehending an attack from 
the sea, had raised this double rampart, some 
days beforo, that he might be able to defend 
himself against tho enemv, should they charp^e 
him on both sides at once. But the extent of 
the circumvallation, and the continued labour 
of so many days, in inclosing a space of 
eighteen miles, had not allowed us time to 
finish the work. Accordingly, the line of com- 
munication, which ran along the sea-side, 
and was to have joined these two ramparts, 
was not yet comploted. This Pompey was in- 
formed of by the Allobrogian brotbers, wbich 
Dfoved of fatal consequenca to us. For 



while somtf cohorta of the ninth legion 
upon guard, near the sea, auddenlj the Pom> 
pcians arrived about day-break, and surpriaed 
them.with their unezpected appearance. Al 
the same time the tH>ops that came bj aea 
launched their darta against the outwark 
rampart and began to fill up the ditch with 
fascines ; while the legionary soldiers, plantin^ 
their scaling-ladders against the inner worka, 
and plying thoae that defended them witk 
darts and engines, apread a general terrok 
over that part of the camp, which was stii 
increased by the multitude of archers thas 
came pouring upon them from all sides. Th» 
osiers they had bound round their helmete. 
contributed greatly to defend them from the 
stones thrown down from the rampart, whicW 
were the only weapons we had. At last, aU 
things going against us, and our resutanc» 
becoming every moment more languid, th» 
eneniy discovered the defect before spoken 01 
in our lines ; and landing their men betweea 
the two ramparts, wherc the line of comma- 
nication towards the sea rcmained unfinishe^ 
they attacked our soldiers in the rear, anA 
obliged them to abandon both sides uf the 
works. 

LIV. Marcellinus hearing of this dicorder, 
detached some cohorts to sustain the flying 
troops : but as the rout was becoming generaly 
they could neither persuade them to rally, nor 
were able themselves to withstand the enemy's 
charge. The like happened to a second de- 
tachmcnt; insomuch that the several suppliee 
sent, by catching the gcneral terror, served 
only to add to the confusion and danger ; for 
the multitude of runaways rendered the retreat 
the more difficult In this action, the eagle- 
hearer of the ninth legion finding himaelf 
dangerously wounded, and that his strength 
began to fail, called to some troopers who 
pasfled by, and said: « I have presenred to 
the last moment of my life, with the greatest 
care, this eagle, with which I have heen in- 
trusted ; and, now I am dying, I return it to 
Cesar, with the same fidelity. Carry it to 
bim, I beseech you : nor sufier Cesar^s arma 
to experienco, in losing it, an ignominy, with 
which they have been hitherto unacquaintrd.** 
Thus the eagle was preserved ; but all the 
ccnturions of the first cohort were slain, eit 
cept the first of the Principes. 

LV. And now the Pompeians, having 
made great slaugbter of our men, approached 
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the quarters of Marcellinas, to the no smali 
terror of the reat of the cohortA ; when Mark 
Antony, who commanded in the nearer re- 
doubtfl, upon notice of what paased, waa seen 
descending from the higher ground, at the head 
of twelve cohorts. Hi« arrival put a atop to the 
enemy'8 progreaa, and by enabling our men to 
recover from their extreme terror, restored them 
to their wonted courage. Soon after Cesar ar- 
med in person, with aome troops, being ap- 
prised of the attack by the smoke of the forts, 
the usual eignal on these occasionf ; and per- 
ceiving the loas he had sustained» and that 
^ompey had forced the lines, being able to 
forage, and having an easy communication 
with the aea ; he quitted his former project, 
which had proved unsuccessful, and encamp- 
ed as near Pompey as he could. 

LYI. When the intrenchments were finish- 
ed, Ciesar had notice from his scouts, that a 
certain number of the enemy's cohorts, which 
to them appeared a complete legion, were re- 
tired behind a wood, and seemed to be on 
their march to the old camp. The situation of 
the two armies was this: some days before, 
when Cs8ar*8 ninth legion was sent to oppose 
a body of Pompoy^s troops, they thought pro- 
per to intrench themselves upon an opposite 
hill, and form a camp there. This camp bor- 
dered upon a wood, and was not above four 
hundred paces from the sea. But afterwards, 
for certain reasons, Cssar removed a little be- 
yond that post ; and Pompey, a few days after, 
took possession of it. But as his design was 
to place several legions there ; leaving the 
inner rampart standing, he surrounded it with 
grreater works. Thus the smaller camp, in- 
closed within one of larger circumference, 
lerved by way of a castle or citadel. He like- 
wise carried an intrenchment from the left 
angle of the camp to the river, through a space 
of about four hundred paces, which enabled 
him to water freely and without danger. 
But he too, soon after, changed his mind, for 
reasons which it is not needful to repeat here ; 
and abandoned the place, which thereby was 
left several days without troops, though the 
fortifications remained entire. Hither the 
■eouts reported they saw the standard of a 
legion carried which was likewise confirmed 
by those who were stationed in the higher 
forts. The place was about five hundred 
paces distant from Pompey'8 new camp. 
CMar, deairoas to repair the lots he had f ua- 



tained, and hoping he might be able to fur- 
prise tbis legion, left two cohorts in his in- 
trenchments, to prevent any suspicion of hif 
design ; and with thirty-three raore, amongat 
which number was the ninth legion, which 
had lost many centurionf and soldiers, march* 
ed by a difierentroute, as privately as he coald« 
against tbe legion which Pompey had lodged 
in the lesser camp. Neither was he deceived 
in his first conjecture : for he arrived beforo 
Pompey could have notice of his design ; and 
though the intrenchments were strong, yet 
charging the enemy briskly with his left wing, 
where he himself commanded in person, he 
quickly drove them from the rampart. Bat 
as the gates were aecured by a barricade, 
they still main^uned the fight here for som« 
time, our men endeavouring to break in, and 
the enemy to defend the camp. T. Pulcia, who 
betrayed the army of C. Antony, as we have 
related above, gave signal proofs of his valoor 
on this occasion. But our men, at last, pr»- 
vailed ; and having cut down the barricade, 
broke first into the greater camp, and after- 
wards into the fort within it, whither the le- 
gion had retired, some of whom were slain, en* 
deavouring to defend themselves. 

LVII. But fortune, whose influence is very 
great, as in other things, so particularly in 
war ; often efiecta mighty changes from th« 
most trifling causes: as happened upon thia 
occasion. For the cohorts of Ciesar's right 
wing being unacquainted with the situation 
of the camp, and mistaking the rampart which 
led to the river for one of its sides, marched 
on that way in quest of a gate ; but perceiving 
at length their error, and that nobody defend- 
ed the intrenchment, they immediately mount- 
ed the rampart, and were followed by the 
whole cavalry. This delay saved the enemy : 
for Pompey, having notico of what pasfed, 
brought up the fifth legion to sustain hif 
party ; so that at one and the s&me instant, 
his cavalry approached ours, and his troopa 
were seen advancing in order of battle, bj 
those who had taken possession of the camp : 
which quickly changed the face of afiaira. 
For Pompey'8 legion, encouraged by the hope 
of speedy succourf, fallied by the Decumai» 
port, and briskly charged our cohorta. On 
the other hand, Cefar'f cavalry, who had en- 
tered, by a narrow breach in the rampart, fore- 
feeing that a retreat would be extremely difli- 
cult, began betimea to think of fly ing. The righl 
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wing^whieh had no oommaniMtioii with the 
loft, ohMTving tha constemation of the cavtlry, 
•nd fearing they shouid be OTerpowered within 
the camp, retired the aame way they had en- 
tered. Many, to avoid being engaged in the nar- 
row passes, threw themielvei from the ram- 
part, which waa ten feet high, into the ditch ; 
where the firat ranka being trodden to death, 
their bodiea afibrded a safe passage to those 
that foUowed. The left wing, who from the 
runpart whence they had driven the enemy, 
saw Pompey advancing against them, and 
their own men flying ; fearing to be entangled 
in the defilcs, as they had the enemy upon 
them, both within and without the camp, re- 
treated the same way they came. Nothing was 
to be seen but constemation, flying, and dis- 
order : insomuch that all Casar^s efibrts to ral- 
ly his troops were fruitless, If he seized any 
by the arm, they struggled tili they got away. 
If he laid hold of the colours, they leftthem in 
his hands. Not a man could be prevailed on to 
hee about 

LVIII. In this calamity, what saved the ar- 
my from entire destructiou was, that Pompey, 
apprehending an ambuscade,^probabIy because 
the success was beyond his hopes, as a little 
before he had seen his men worsted and pot to 
fiight,) durst not, for some time, approach the 
intrenchments ; and his cavalry wcre retarded 
in the pursuit by Ciesar^s troops, who were 
possessed of all the gates and defiles. Be that 
as it will, a small mattcr proved of very great 
consequence to both partics : for the intrench- 
ment betwcen the camp and the river, stopped 
tho course of Cesar^s victory, when he had al- 
ready forced Pompey^s lines : and the samc, by 
retarding the pursuit of his enemy, saved the 
•rmy from destruction. 

LIX. In these two actions, Ciesar lost nine 
hnndred and sixty private men, thirty ofiicers, 
and several knights of note, as Flavius Tuti- 
canos Gallus, a senator's son; C. Felginus, 
of Placentia ; A. Gravius, of Puteoli ; and M. 
Sacrativir, of Capua. But the greatest part 
of these died without wounds, being trodden 
to death in the ditch, about the works, and on 
the banks of the river, occasioned by the fiight 
and terror of their own men. He lost also 
thirty-two colours. Pompey was saluted em- 
peror on this occasion ; a title which he bore 
ever after, and sufiered himself to be accosted 
by : but neither in the letters which he wrote, 
.nor in his consolar easigns, did he think 



proper to tMnme the laoTel. Thn piiioncis 
were delivered up to LabienDs nt his vwn 
request; and this deserter, bratal aad cra- 
el as utfual, diverted himself with insiiiiiiif 
them in their calamitj ; and asked them aar 
casticaUy, if it was nsnal for Teterans to ran 
away ; after whieh, he canaed them all to be 
put to death. 

LX. This aoccese gave anch confidence 
and spirit to the Pompeian party, that thej 
now no longer took any conoem abont the 
conduct of the war, but began to oonaidar 
themselvea as already victorioua. They never 
refiected on the inconsiderabie number of oar 
troops, the disadvantage of the gronnd, the 
narrow passes we were engaged in, by their 
having first possession of the camp» the douiile 
dangor, both within and without the fortifica- 
tion, and the separation of the two winga of 
the army, which hindered them from mntnallj 
succouring one another. They forgot thnt 
the advantsge they had gained, waa not the 
efiect of a brisk and vigorous attack; and that 
our men had suffered more by crowding upoa 
one another in the narrow passes, than by the 
sword of the enemy. In fine, they ncTer call- 
ed to mind the uncertain chance of war, and 
upon what minute causes good or bad succeae 
often depends ; how a groundless suspicion, ■ 
panic terror, or a religious scruple, has fre- 
quently been productive of the most fatal 
events ; when either by the misconduct of ■ 
general, or the terror of a tribune, some false 
pcrsuasion has been sufiered to take root in an 
army. But as if the victory had been purely 
the effcct of their valour, and no change of 
fortune was to be apprehended, they every 
where proclaimed and made public the success 
of thifl day. 

LXf. Ctesar, seeing all his former projecte 
disconcerted, resolved to submit to fortnne, 
and entirely change the manner of the war. 
He therefore called in all his forces from the 
forts, gave up the dcsign of inclosing Pompej, 
and having assembled his army, addressed 
them as follows : <« That they ought not to he 
discouraged, or give way to consternation, upon 
wbat had lately happened, but oppoae their 
many successful engagements to one slight 
and inconsiderablo check. That fortune had 
already befiiended them greatly, in the re- 
duction of Italy without bloodshed ; in the 
conquest of the two Spains, though defended 
by warlike troops, under the conduct of skil- 
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fil and experienoed leeden ; and in the rab- 
Jeetion of the neighbouring prorincee, whence 
they could be plentifuUjr supplied with corn. 
In fine, they ought to call to mind, how hap- 
piljr they had paased into Greece, through the 
midtt of the enemy'8fleetB,though poeseMed 
of all th# coasts and havens. If tbey were 
Bot successful in every thing, they must en- 
deavour, by prudence, to overcome the disap- 
pointments of fortune ; and attribute their late 
disaster to tbe caprice of that goddess ratber 
than to any fault on tbeir side. That he had 
led them to an advantageous ground, and put 
them in tbe possession of the enemy's camp, 
after driving them from all their works. If 
either some sudden constemation, tbe mistak- 
ing their way, or any other misbap, had 
snatched an apparent and almost certain victo- 
ry out of their bands, they ought to exert their 
Qtmost endeavours to repair that disgrace, 
which would tum their misfortune to a bene- 
fit, as happened at Gergovia, where those who 
at first dreaded to encounter the enemy, de- 
manded earaestly in the end to be led to 
battle." Having made this speecb, be con- 
tonted bimself with stigmatizing, and reducing 
to private men, some of the standard bearers ; 
for the whole army were so grieved at their 
lofls, and so desirous of expunging the stain 
their glory had received, tbat tbere was'no 
oocasion either fbr the tribunes or the centu- 
rions to remind them of their duty; nay, they 
even undertook to punish tbemselves by the 
■everest impositions, and demanded with great 
ootcries to be led against the enemy ; being 
■econded by some centurions of tbe first rank, 
who, touched with their remonstrances, were 
for continuing in the post they then possessed, 
«id putting all to the hazard of a battle. But 
Caaar did not tbink it pradent to ezpose to 
•n action troops thot bad been just worsted, 
tnd in whom might remain too deep impres- 
■ions of their late fright. He was for allow- 
ing them time to recover themselves ; and 
having quitted his works, tbought it needfui 
lo provide for the security of his convoys. 

IjXII. Accordingly, after proper care 
taken of the sick and wounded, and as soon as 
nigbt approached, he sent all tbe baggage 
privately towards Apollonia, under a guard 
of one legion, with orders not to halt till they 
kad reached the place. This afiair despatch- 
•d, he made two legions remain in the camp, 
■nd marching out all the rest about three in 



the moraing at seTerml gatee, irdered them to 
follow the aame route the baggage had taken. 
8oon after, that this departure might not bave 
the appearance of a flight, and yet be known 
to tbe enemy as late as possible, be ordered 
the usual signal to be given, and setting out 
with the rest of fait forces, lost sigbt of the 
csmp in a moment Pompey hesring of his 
retreat, prepared to follow him without delay, 
and boping to surprise the army in its march, 
whilst encumbered with baggage, and not yec 
recovered from its consternation, drew out all 
his troops, and sent out all bis cavalry before 
to retard our rear, wbich, bowever, be could 
not overtake, because Cssar roarching withoat 
baggage, bad got a great way before him. But 
when we came to the river Genusus, we found 
the banks so steep and difficult, tbat before all 
tbe men could get over, Pompey'8 cavalry 
came up, and fell upon our hindmost bttta- 
lions. Cssar sent his horse to oppose tbem, 
intermixed with some light-armed troops ; 
who charged with tbat vigour and succese, 
as to put them all to rout, and leave a con* 
siderable number dead upon tbe field, and 
retura without lose to the main body of their 
army. 

LXIII. Having completed the intended 
marcb of that day, and brought his army over 
tbe Genusus, he took up his quarters in his 
old camp at Asparagium, sufiering none pf the 
soldiers to stroll without tbe rampart, and 
chargihg the cavalry, who had been sent out 
under pretence of foraging, to return imme- 
diately to tbe Decumau port. Pompey like> 
wise having completed that day's march, 
encamped at his old post at Asparagium, 
where the troops having notbing to do^ be- 
cause the works were still entire ; some made 
long excursions in quest of wood and forage ; 
others who had come almoet without any bag- 
gage, by reason the march was undertaken 
on a sudden, enticed by tbe nearaess of their 
former camp, laid down their arms in their 
tents, quitted the intrencbments, and went to 
fetcb what they had left behind them. Tbis 
rendering tbem unable to pursue, as Ceaar 
had foreseen ; about noon, ho gave tbe signal 
for decamping, led forth his troops, and 
doubling that day'8 march, gained eight miloB 
upon Pompey, who could not follow bim by 
reason his troope were dispersed. 

LXIY. Next day Cesar decamped agam 
at thiee in the moraing, having aent away hii 
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baggage over night, that if he ahould find 
himself under a necessity of fighting, he 
might have hit army clear of all encumbrance. 
The same he did the foUowing days ; by which 
means, though he had very difficult ways to 
pau, and some great rivers to crou, he suf- 
fered no lou during the whole march. For 
Pompey, after the first day'8 hinderance, 
endeavouring in vain by long and forced mar- 
ches to overtake Csaar, gave over the pursuit 
on the fourth, and began to think of taking 
other meaflures. 

LXV. Ciesar was under a necessity of 
going to Apollonia, to leave his wounded 
there, to pny his army, confirm his friends in 
their duty, and garrison the towns that had 
lubmitted. But he took no longer time to 
these afiairs, fhan the importanco of his other 
engagemcntB would allow. For fearing that 
Pompey might aurpriae Domitius Calvinus, ho 
put himseif in full march to join him. The 
acheme he proceeded on was this: that if 
Pompey took the same route, he must leave 
the sea, the forccs he had at Dyrrhachium, 
with all his ammunition and provision ; which 
would bring them upon equal terms; if he 
paased into Italy, Csesar purposed to join 
Domitius, and march to its defence by the 
coast of Iliyricum ; in finc, should he fall upon 
Apollonia and Oricum, and endeavour to 
exclude hlm from the sea coast ; in that case 
he reckoned to oblige him, by attacking Metel- 
lus Scipio, to leavc every thingtosuccourhim. 
Cffisar therefore despatched couriers to Do- 
mitius, to acquaint him with his design ; 
and leaving four cohorts at ApoIIonia, one 
at Lissus, and three at Oricum, with the sick 
and wounded, began his march through 
Epirus and Acarnania. Pompey, on his side, 
guessing CsBsar'8 design^made what haste he 
could to join Scipio, that if Cssar should 
march tbat way, he might prevent his being 
overpowered ; but ehould he still kcep ncar 
Corcyra, and the sea, because of the legions 
and cavalry he expected from Italy ; in that 
case, hc purposed to fall upon Domitius with 
all his forces. 

LXVI. For these reasons both generals 
atudied despatch, as well to afford timely 
fuccour to their friends, as not to miss an op- 
portunity of distressing their enemies. But 
CaBsar had turncd off to Apollonia ; whereas 
Pompey took the nearest way through Can- 
dam for Macedonia. It happened, too, veiy 



unfortunately, that DomitiQs, who for Mvanl 
days had been encamped near Scipio, qaitted 
that station for the convenience of proviaioiu» 
and was upon hia march to Heradea Sentics» 
a city of the Candavians; so that chanoa 
seemed to throw him directly in Pompey% 
way, which Cassar had not then the ImiC 
knowledge of. Pompey, too, having sent 
letters through all the statea and provincea» 
relating to the action at Dyrrhachium, with 
representations that far exceeded the tmth ; a 
rumour began to prevail, that Cstar had been 
defeated with the loss of almost all his forcoa, 
and was forced to fly before Pompey. Theae 
reports raised him many enemies on hia march, 
and induccd some states to throw off thoir 
allegiance; whence it happened, that the 
couriers mutually sent by Cssar and Domitiua, 
were all intercepted. But the Allobrogiana 
in the train of ^gus and Roscillua, who, aa 
we have seen before, had deserted from CBsar 
to Pompey, meeting some of Domitiua*! acouta ; 
either out of ancient custom, because they had 
scrved togcther in the Gallic wars ; or from 
a motive of vain-glory; informed them of aU 
that had passed ; of Pompey's victory, and 
Casar^s retreat. Advice being given of thia 
to Calvinus, who was not above four hoanf 
march from thc enemy, he avoided the danger 
by *a timcly retreat, and joined Ciesar near 
i£ginium, a town on the borders of Thessaly. 
LXVII. After the junction of the two 
armies, Cissar arrived at Gomphi, the first 
town of Thessaly, as you come from Epirua. 
A fcw months before, the inhabitanta had of 
their own accord sent ambassadors to Ccsar, 
to make an offer of what their country afford- 
ed, and petitlon for a garrison. But the ra- 
port of the action at Dyrrhachium, with many 
groundless additions, had by thu time reached 
their ears. And therefore Androsthenea, 
pretor of Thessaly, choosing rather tb be the 
companion of Pompey's good fortune, than aa- 
sociate with Cssar in his adversity, ordered all 
the people, whcther slaves or free, to assemble 
in the town ; and having shut the gates against 
Cesar, sent letters to Scipio and Pompey to 
come to his assistance, intimating, *< That the 
town was strong enough to hold out if they 
used despatch, but by no means in condition 
to sustain a long siege." Scipio, on advice of 
the departure of the armies from Dyrrhachium. 
was come to Larissa with his legiona; and 
Pompey waa yet iar enough distant firom 
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Themly. CeMr having fortified his camp, or- 
dered manteleU, hurdles, and ■caling-ladders to 
he prepared for a sudden attack ; and then ex- 
horting his men, representod, <* Of how great 
consequence it waa to render themseWes mae- 
ters of an opulent city, ahounding in all thingt 
needful for the supply of their wants, and 
bjT the terror of whose punishment other states 
would be awed into submiasion ; and this, he 
told them, must be done quickly, before any 
succours could arrive/* Accordingly, seizing 
the opportunity offered by the uncommon ar- 
dour of the troops, he attacked the town the 
same day about three in the aflemoon ; and 
having made himself master of it before sun- 
set, gave it up to be plundered. From Gomphi, 
Ciesar marched directly to Metropolis, and ar- 
rived before they were acquaintcd with the 
misfortune of thei^ neighbours. 

LXVIII. The Metropolitans at first fol- 
lowing the example of Gomphi, to which they 
were moved by the same reports, shut their 
gtiUw and manned the walls. But no sooner 
came they to understand the fate of their 
neighbour city, by some prisoners whom Cc- 
sar had .produced for that end, than imme- 
diately they admitted him into the town. He 
suffered no hostilities to be committed, nor any 
harm to be done them ; and so powerful was 
the example from the different treatment of 
these two cities, that not a single stale in 
Thessaly refused to submU to Cssar, and re- 
ceived his orders, except Larissa ; which was 
awed by the numerous army of Metellus Sci- 
pio. As the country was good and covered with 
com, which was near ripe, Cssar took up his 
quarters there, judging it a proper place to 
wait for Pompey in, and render the theatre of 
the war. 

LXIX. A few days after, Pompey arrived 
in Thessaly, and joining Metellus Scipio, ha- 
rangued both armies. He first thanked his 
own for their late services, and then turning 
to 8cipio's troops, exhorted them to put in for 
their share of the booty, which the victory 
already obtained gave them the fairest pros- 
pect of. Both armies being received into one 
camp, he shared all the honours of command 
with 8cipio,ordered a pavilion to be erected 
for him, and the trampets to sound before it 
This increase of Pompey's forces, by the con- 
iunction of two roighty armies, raised the con- 
Sdence of his followers, and their assurance of 
firiorr to rach a degree, that all delaya were 



considered as a hinderance of their retura to 
Italy ; insomuch that if Pompey on any occa- 
sion acted with slowness and circunnspection, 
they failed not to cry out, ** That he imliis 
triously protracted an affair, for the despat^h 
of which one day was sufiicient, in the view oi 
gratifying bis ambition for command, and hav- 
ing consular and pretorian senators amongst 
the number of his servants." Already they 
began to dispute about rewards and dignities, 
and fixed upon the persons u ho were annually 
to succeed to the consulship. Others sued 
for the hou9es and estates of those who had 
followed Cesar's party. A warm debata 
arose in council in relation to L. Hirrus, 
whom Pompey had sent against the Parthians, 
whether, in the next election of pretors, he 
should be allowed to stand candidate fur tbat 
ofiice in his absence; his friends imploring 
Pompey to make good the promise he had made 
him at his departure, and not suffer him to be 
deceived by depending on the generars honour ; 
while such as aspired to this office complain- 
ed publicly, that a promise should be made 
to any one candidate, when all were embarked 
in the same cause, and shared the like dan- 
gers. Already Domitius, Scipio, and Lentu- 
lus Spinther, were openly qaarrelling about 
the high priesthood, which Ccsar was in pos- 
session of. They eveu descended to personal 
abuse ; and pleaded their several pretensions ; 
Lentulus urging the respect due to his age ; 
Doroitius, his dignity, and the interest he had 
in the city ; and 8cipio his alliance with Pom- 
pey. Attius Rufus impeached L. Afraniuf 
before Pompey, charging him with having 
occasioned the loss of the army in 8pain, 
And L. Domitius moved in council, that after 
the victory, all the senators in Pompey's 
army and camps, should be appointed judges, 
and eropowered to proceed against those who 
had stayed in Italy, or who bad appeared 
cool, or shown any indifference to the cause : 
and that three billets should be given tp these 
judges, one for acquittance, another for 
condemnation, and a third for a pecuniary 
fine. In a word, nothing was thought on but 
honours, or profit, or vengeance; nor did they 
consider by what methods they were to con- 
quer, but what advantage they should make 
of victory. 

LXX. Cesar having provided for the sub* 
sistence of his troops, who were now no longei 
fiitigQed, uid had sufliciently recovered froa 
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the consteniation tha differant aeijCA* at Djr* 
rhachium had thrown them into ; thought it 
high time to make trial how Pompey stood 
affiected to an engagement Accordingly he 
drew out hia men, and formed them in order 
of battle ; at first near his own camp, and some- 
what distant from the enemy: but perceiving 
thu had no efifect upon Pompey, who atill 
maintained his post on the cminencea, he each 
day drew nearer, and by that conduct animated 
and gaye firesh courage to hia aoldiers. His 
cavalry being much inferior to the enemy*8 in 
number, he followed the method already men- 
tioned ; of singling out the strongest and nim- 
blest of his foot-soldiers, and accustoming 
them to fight intermixed with the horse ; in 
which way of combat they were becoine very 
expert by daily practice. This disposition, 
joined to constant exercise, so eraboldened 
his cavalry, that though but a thousand in num- 
ber, they would upon occasion sustain the 
charge of Pompey's seven thousand, even in 
an open plain, and appear not greatly dlsmay- 
ed at their multitude : nay, tbey actually got 
the better in a skirmish that happened be- 
tween thom, and killed ^gus the AUobrogian, 
one of the two brothers who deserted to Pom- 
pey, with several others of his party. 

LXXI. Pompey, whose camp was on an 
eminence, drew up his army at the foot of the 
mountain, expecting, as may be pre8umed,that 
Cesar would attack him in that advantageous 
■ituation. But Cssar despairing to draw 
Pompey to battle on equal terms, thought it 
would be his best course to decamp, and be 
always on the march ; in hopes, that by frc- 
quent shifting his g^ound, he might the better 
be supplied with provisions ; and that as the 
enemy would not fail following him, in the 
frequent marches he should make, he might 
perhaps find an opportunity of attacking them, 
and forcing them to fight : at least he was sure 
of harassing Pompey'8 army, little accustom- 
dd to these continued fatigues. Accordingly 
the order for marching was given, and the 
tents struck; when Cfesar perceived that 
Pompey's army, which had quitted their in. 
trenchments, had advanced farther towards 
the plain than usual, so that he might engage 
them at a less disadvantage : whereupon, ad- 
dressing himself to his soldiers, who werejust 
ready to march out of their trenches : « Let 
QB no longer think,*' says he, *< of marching ; 
now is the time for fighting, so long wished 
fdf ; let us therefore arm ourseWea with cour^ 



age,and not misiaofavoarable ua oppoitanity." ' 
This said, he immediataly draw oat his Ibroeii 
LXXIL Pompey likewisea u w«a afta^ 
wards known, had reaolved to ofler bottle, ia 
compliance with the rapeated importunities 
of his friends. He even aaid in ■ eoaiicil of 
war held some days before, that Cssar^a armj 
would be defeated befora hia inlantrj caoM 
to engago. And when some ezpreeeed their 
surprise at this speech : <« I know," aaya ha^ 
<* that what I promise appears almoet ineredi- 
ble ; but ht>ti he reasons on which I groand bj 
confidence, *hat you may advance to battle 
with the greater assurance. I have persaad- 
ed the cavalry, and obtained their promiae Cor 
the performance, that as aoon as the anniea 
are formed, they shall fall upon CiMar*e right 
wing, which they will easily be able to on^ 
flank and surround. This must infalUbly o^ 
casion the immediate rout of that wing, and 
consequently of the rest of Caaar^s troopi^ 
without danger or loss on our side. Nor will 
the execution be attended with any difficalty, 
as we are so much superior to them in horm, 
Be ready thereforo for battle ; and sinoe tha 
80 much desired opportunity of fighting ta 
come, take care not to fall short of the good 
opinion the world cntertains of your valoor 
and experience." Labienus spoke next, higfa- 
ly applauding this scheme of Poropey, and ez- 
pressing the greatest contempt of CiBsar'f 
army ; '* Think not," says he, addressing him- 
self to Pompey, ** that these are the leg^ons 
which conquercd Gaul and Germany. I was 
present in all those battles, and can, of my 
own knowledge, affirm, that but a rery small 
partof that army now remains: great numbers 
have been killed, as must of necessity happen, 
in such a variety of conflicts : many perished 
during the autumnal pestilence in Apulia. 
many are returned to their own habitations : 
and not a few were IcA behind to guard Italj. 
Have you not heard, that the cohorts in gar- 
rison, at Brundusium, are made up of invalidat 
The forces, which you now behold, are eom- 
posed of new levies, raised in Lombardy, and 
tbe colonies beyond the Po : for the Teterens, 
in whom consisted the main streng^h of the 
army, perished all in the two defeats at Dyrrha- 
chium." Having finished this speech, he took 
an oath, which he profiered to all that were 
present, never to retum to camp otherwise than 
victoriouB. Pompey commended his zeal, took 
the oath himself, and the rest followed his ex- 
ampie, without heaitation. AAer tbeaa en- 
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gafementt, taken pablicly in coiincil, they all 
departed, full of joy and expectation ; con- 
aideiing themaelvea aa already ▼ietorious, and 
relying entirely on the ability of their general ; 
who, in an affair of that importance, they were 
eonfident would promise nothing without an 
aaiurance of sucoesa. 

LXXIII. When Cssar approached Pom- 
pey'e camp, he found his army drawn up in 
thia manner : In the left wing were the two 
iegionf delivered by Ceaar, at the beginning 
of the quarrel, in consequence of a decree of 
the aenate ; one of which was called the fir»t, 
the other the third legion ; and here Pompey 
commanded in peraon. Scipio was in the 
centre, with the legions he had brought out of 
Byria. The Cilician legion, joined to the 
Spanish cuhorts, brought over by Afranius, 
fonued the rigbt wing. These Pompey es- 
teemed his best troops, distributing the less 
ezpert between the wings and the main body. 
He had in all a hundred and ten cohorts, 
amounting to five and forty thousand ; besides 
two cohorts of volunteers, who had served 
nnder him in former wars ; and who, out of 
affiection to their old general, though their le- 
gal time was expired, flocked to hia standard 
on thu occasion, and wrre dispersed amongst 
the whole army. His other seven cohorts were 
left to guard the camp and the adjoining forts. 
As the Enipeus, a river with very steep banks, 
covered his right wing, he placed all his horse, 
alingers, and archers in the lefl. 

LXXIV. Cesar observing his ancient cus- 
tom, placed the tenth legion in the right, and 
the ninth in the left wing. As this laat had 
been considerably weakened by tbe general 
actions at Dyrrbachium, he joined the eighth 
to it in such manncr, that they formed aa it 
were but one legion, and had orders mutually 
to relieve each other. His wbole army 
amounted to fourscore cohorts, making in all 
twenty-two thousand men ; besides two co- 
borts left to g^ard the camp. Domitius Cal- 
▼inua waa in the centre, Mark Antony on the 
left, and P. Sylla on the right Cesar took 
bia post opposite to Pompey, at the head^of the 
tenth legion. And as he had observed the 
disposition of the enemy contrived to out- 
flank his right wing, to obviate that inconve- 
nience, he made a draught of six cohorts from 
nis rear line, formed them into a separate 
body, and opposed them to Pompey'8 horse ; 
instrictisg them in the part they were to act ; 



and admonishing them, that the sueceas of that 
day would depend chiefly on their courage. At 
the same time, he charged the whole army, and 
in particular the third line, not to advance to bat* 
tle without ordera ; which, when he aaw it pro- 
per, he would give, by making the usual signal. 

LXXV. When he waa exhorting them to 
battle, as military costom required, and r»- 
minding them of the many favoura they had, 
on all occasiona, received at hia hands, he 
chiefly took care to observe, " That they had 
themselvea been witnesses of his eamest en« 
deavours after peace; that he had employed 
Vatinius to solicit a conference with Labienua, 
and sent A. Clodius to treat with Scipio ; that 
he had pressed Libo, in the warmest manner, 
at Oricum, to grant him a safe conduct for hia 
ambassadors; in a word, that he had left 
nothing unattempted to avoid wasting the 
blood of his soldiers, and to spare the common- 
wealth the loss of one of her armies.'* After 
this spoech, observing hu soldiers ardent for 
the flght, he ordered the trumpets to sound a 
charge. Among the volunteers in Cesar^a 
army waa one Crastinus, a man of distinguished 
courage, who the year before, had been first 
centurion of the tenth legion. Tbis brave 
officer, aa soon as the signal waa given, calling 
to those next him ; <« FoIIow me," aaid he^ 
« you that were formerly under my command, 
and acquit yoorselves of the duty you owe to 
your general. This one battle more wiil 
crown the work, by restoring him to his proper 
dignity, and us to the enjoyment of our 
freedom." At the same time, turning to 
Cesar: <* General," saya he, ** this day you shall 
be satisfied with my behaviour, and whether 
I live or die, I will take care to deaerve your 
commendations." 80 saying he marched np 
to the enemy, and began the attack at the head 
of a hundred and twenty volunteers. 

LXXVI. Between the two armies, there 
was an interval sufficient for the onset : but 
Pompey had given hia troopa orders to keep 
their gronnd, that Cesar^s army might have 
all that way to run. This he is aaid to havc 
done by the advice of C. Triarius, that the 
enemy*s ranks might be broken and themaelvef 
pnt out of breath, by having sofar to run ; of 
which disorder he hoped to make an advantage. 
He was besides of opinion, that our javelina 
would have less effect, by the troopa continQp 
ing in their post, than if they sprung foi 
ward at the very time they were laonchid 
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and as the soldiera would hava twice m far to 
run as usual, they must be weary and breath- 
lesd by the time they came up with the firat 
line. But herein Pompey seems to have actcd 
without sufficient reason ; because there is a 
certain alacrity and ardour of mind, naturally 
pianted in every man, which ia inflamed by 
the desire of 6ghting ; and which an able ge- 
neral, far from endeavouring to rppress, will, 
by all methods he can deviae, foment and 
cheriah. Nor was it a vain institution of our 
ancestors, that the trumpets should sound on 
every Kide, and the whole army raise a shout, 
m order to animatc the courage of their own 
men, and strike terror into the enemy. Csb- 
far'8 Boldiers entirely defeated Pompey^s 
hopes, by their good discipline and experience. 
For, percciving the enemy did not stir, they 
halted, of thcir own accord, in the midst of 
their carecr ; and havlng taken a momenfs 
brcath, put thomselves, a sccond time, in nio- 
tion, marched up in good ordcr, flung their 
iavelins, and then betook themselves to their 
swordii. Nor did Pompey'8 men act with less 
pre«ence of mind ; for they sustained our at- 
tack, kept thcir rankt, bore the discharge of 
our darts ; and having launched their own, 
immediately had recourse to their swords. At 
his instant, Pompey'8 horse, accompanied by 
the archers and slingers, attacked CsBar^s; 
and having coraoelled them to give ground, 
began to extend thcmselvcs to the left, in 
\>rder to flank the infnntry. Whereupon Cssar 
gave the appointed signal to the six cohorts, 
who fell on the enemy^s horse with such fury, 
that they not only drove them from the field of 
battle, but even compelled them to seek refuge 
in the highest mountains. The archers and 
elingers, deprived of their protection, were 
loon after cut to pieces. Meanwhile the six 
cohorts, not content with this success, wheeled 
round upon the enemy*8 lef^ wing, and be- 
gan to charge it in the rear: whereupon 
Cesar, perceiving the victory so far advanced, 
to complete it, brought up his third line, 
which till then had not engaged. Pompey^s 
infantry being thus doubly attacked, in front 
by fresh troops, and in rear, by the victorious 
cohorts, could no longer resist, but fled to 
. their camp. Nor was Cesar mistaken in his 
conjecture, when, in exhorting his men, he de> 
clared that victory would depend chiefly on the 
81X cohorts, which formed the body of reserve, 
and were atationed to oppoae the enemy'i 



horae ; for by them were their . mlrj deieated, 
their archera and slingera cQt to piecea» and 
thcir left wing aarroQnded and foroed to 
fly. 

LXXVII. Pompey seeing hie cavabj 
routed, and that part of the army on which 
he chicfly depended put into disordei', dea- 
paired of being able to reatore the battle, and 
quitted the firld. Repairiog immediately to 
his camp, he said alond, to the centurions, who 
^arded the pretorian gate, so ae all the 
suldiera might hear him : *• Take care of tbe 
camp, and dcfend it vigorously in caae of an 
attack. I go to visit the other gatee, and 
give ordera for their defence." Thia said, he 
retired to his tent, dcHpairing of aucceas, yet 
waiting the event Cicsar having forced the 
Pompeians to seek refuge in their camp, and 
not willing to allow them time to recover 
from their constemation, exhorted hia troops 
to make the best of their prescnt victory, and 
vigorously attack the enemy'8 intrenchmentk 
Though the battle had lasted till noon, the 
weather being extremely hot ; yet, preparrd 
to encounter all diflSculties, they cheerfoUy 
complied with his orders. The camp was 
bravely defended, for aome time, by the co- 
horts left to guard it ; and particularly by a 
great number of Thracians, and other bar^ 
barians, who made a very stout reaistance ; for 
as to such troops as had there sought refuge 
from the field of battle, they were in too great 
a consternation to think of any thing more 
than a safe retreat It was not, however, poe- 
sible for the troops posted on the raropart, 
long to stand the multitude of darts continnally 
poured upon thcm ; which, in the end, obliged 
them to retire covered with wounda, and under 
the conduct of their tribunes and centnrions, 
seek shelter iu the monntaina adjoining to tho 
camp. 

LXXVIII. On entering Pompcy'8 camp, 
we found tables ready-covered, aideboards 
loaded with plate, and tents adomed with 
brenches of myrtle; that of L. Lentulna, 
with some others, was shaded with ivy. Every 
thing gave proofs of the highest luxuiy, and 
an assured expectation of victoiy ; whenoe 
it was easy to see, that they litUe dreamed of 
the issue of that day, aince, intent onty uit 
voluptuous refinementa, they pretended, with 
troops immersed in luxury, to oppoee Cssar^i 
army accustomed to fatigne, and inored to th 
want of neceaaariea. 
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LXXXI. Pompejr findiog our men htd 
forced his intrenehments, mounted his horse, 
quitted hit armour for a hahit more auitable 
to his ili fortune, and withdrawing by the 
Decuman port, rode full speed to Larissa. 
Nor did he stop there ; but continuing his 
flight day and night» without intermission, he 
arrived at the sea-side, with thirty horse, and 
went on board a iittle bark ; often complaining, 
« That he had been so far deceived in his 
opinion of his followers, as to see those Tery 
men, from whom he expected ▼ictory, the first 
to fly, and in a manner betray him into the 
hands of his enemies." 

LXXX. Casar having mastered the ene- 
]ny's camp, requested his soldiers not to leave 
the Tictory imperfect, by busying themselves 
about the plunder. Finding them ready to 
obey, he began a line of circumvallation round 
the mountain. The Pompeians quickly aban- 
doned a post, which, for want of water, was not 
tenable, and endeavoured to reach the city of 
Larissa : whereupon Cssar, dividing his army, 
left one part in Pompey*s camp, sent back 
another to his own camp, and having, with 
four legions, taken a nearer road than that 
by which the enemy passed, he found means 
to intercept them» and, afler six miles march» 
drew up in order of battle. But the Pom- 
peians once more found protection from a 
monntain, at the foot of which ran a rivulet« 
Thoogh Cesar'8 troops were greatly fatigued, 
by fighting the whole day, before night he 
had flung up some works, sufiicient to pre- 
▼ent the enemy from having any communi- 
cation with the rivulet As by this step 
they were cut off from all hopes of relief, or 
of escaping, they sent deputies to treat about 
a snrrender. Affairs continued in thb situa- 
tion all that night, of which some few sena- 
tors, who had accompanied them, took the 
advantage to make their escape. At break of 
day, they all, by Cssar^s order, came down 
into the plain, and delivered up their arms ; 
humbly imploring his goodness, and suing for 
mercy. Casar apoke to them with great 
mildness, and to alleviate their apprehensions, 
cited variotts instances of his clemency, which 
he had| on so raany occasions, made evident 
In fact, he gave them their lives, and forbsde 
hia soldiert to ofler them any violence, or to 
take any thing from them. He then sent for 
Che legiona, which had paased the night in 
!amp, to relieva thoee that had ancompanied 



him in the purauit ; and being determined ta 
foUow Pompey, began hu march, and arrived 
the same day at Larissa. 

LXXXI. This battle cost Cesar no moro 
than two hundred soldiers : but he lost thirty 
centurions, men of singular courage. Among 
these latter was Crastinus, whose gallantry 
and intrepidity, in marching up to battle. has 
been taken notice of. This brave ofiicer, 
fighting, regardless of danger, reccived a 
wound in the mouth, from a sword. Nor was 
he deceived in promising bimself Cssar^s ap- 
probation, who was thoroughly scnsible of his 
merit, and greatly applauded his behaviour in 
this action. On Pompey*s side, there fell 
about fifteen thousand : but upwards of four 
and twenty thousand were taken prisoners: 
for the cohorts that guarded the forts, sor« 
rendered to Sylla ; though many escaped into 
the adjacent countries. One hundred and 
eighty colours were taken, and nine eaglea. 
L. Domitius, fiying towards the mountains. 
and growing faint through the fatigue, was 
overtaken and killed by some horsemen. 

LXXXII. About this time D. Lslius ar- 
rived with his fieet at Brundusium, and pos- 
sessed himself of the island over against the 
harbour, as Libo had done before. Vatinius 
who commanded in the place, havingequipped 
several boats, endeavoured to entice some of 
Lslius*s ships within the haven, and took a 
five-benched galley, with two smaller vessela, 
that had ventnred too far into tbe port ; then 
disposing his cavalry along the shore, he pre- 
vented the enemy from getting fresh water 
But Lsliup having chosen a more convenient 
season of the year for sailing, brooght water 
in transports from Corcyra and Dyrrhachium ; 
still keeping to his purpose, from which 
neither the disgrace of losing his ships nor 
the want of necessaries could divert him, 
till he received intelligence of the battle of 
Pharsalia. 

LXXXIII. Much about the aame time Cas- 
sius arrived in Sicily, with the Syrian, Phoeni- 
cian, and Cilician fleets. And as Cssar^s fleet 
was divided into two parts, in one of which P. 
Sulpicius the pretor commanded «t Vibo, in 
the straits; in the other M. Pomponius at 
Messana^; Cassius was arrived at Messana 
with his fleet before Pomponius had notice of 
his coming. And finding faim unprepared, 
without guarda, order, or discipline, he took 
the opportonity of a faYourable wind, wak 
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■ent MTeral ilre-ehips against him, which con- 
ffumed hi« whole fleet, thirty-five in numher, 
twenty of which were decked. The terror 
occaaioned bj thia biow was eo great, that 
though there waa an entire legion in garriaon 
at Mesaana, they durst ecarce look the enemjr 
in the (ace ; and would doubtless have de- 
livered up the town, had not. the news of 
Cesar*8 victorj reached them, by means of 
the cavalry stationed along the coast. Cae- 
aius then sailed for Solpicius^s floet at Vibo, 
which finding at anchor near the shore by 
reason the consternation was become general 
over the whole island ; he put the same 
■tratagem in practice aa before. For taking 
the advantage of a favourable wind, he made 
forty fire-shipa advanco against them, and 
the flamc catching hold on both sides, 
quickly reduced five galleys to ashes. The 
conflagration continuing to sprcad, roused the 
indignation of some veteran soldiers, who 
had been lcf\ to guard the ships. Accordingiy 
they went on board, wcighed anchor, and, 
attacking the encmy, took two quinqueremes, 
in one of which was Cassius himself ; but he 
eacaped in a boat Two three-benched galleys 
were sunk ; and soon after he was informed 
of the defeat at Pharsalia, by some of Pompey 's 
own followers ; for hitherto he had regarded 
it as a falsf report, spread about by Cssar^s 
lieutenants and friends. Upnn this intclligence 
he quitled iSicily, and rctired with his fleet. 

LXXXIV. Csesar laying all other thoughts 
aside, determincd to pursue Pompcy, whithcr- 
■oever he sbould rctirc,to prcvcnt his drawing 
togcther fresh forccH, and rencwing thc war. 
He marchcd every day as far as thc body of 
cavalry he had with him could hold out, and 
was foUowcd, by shortcr marchcs, by a 8in{;lc 
legion. Pompcy had itfAUcd a proclamation 
at Amphipolis, enjoining all thc youth of tbe 
province, whethcr Grecks or Romans, to join 
him in arms. But whethcr this was with in- 
tcnt to conceal his real de^ign of retreating 
much farther, or to try to maintain his ground 
in Macedonia, if nobody pursucd him, is hard 
to determine. Here he lay one night at an- 
chor, sending to what friends he had in the 
town, and raising all the money he possibly 
could. But being informed of Cipsar*8 approach, 
he departcd with all expedition, and came in a 
few days to Mitylcne. Hcre he was detained 
two days by the badness of the weather ; and 
having increated his fleet witk i few galleys 



■ailed to Cilicia, and thence to CjpniflL Thera 
he waa informed, that the AntiochiaD^, and 
R< man citizens trading faither, hid with joiat 
consent seiied the caatle, and wnt depoiiea to 
auch of his followers as had Inken vefugv ia 
the neighbouring statea, not to come near AntH 
och at their peril. The eame had happened a 
Rhodes to L. Lentulus, the conenl of the (bre- 
■going year, to P. Lentulua ■ dmmler •enator 
and to some other perBonc of distinction ; who, 
following Pompey in hie flight, end aniTing al 
that island, were refused admittenee into the 
town and harbour, and received an order to with- 
draw immediately, which they were necesai- 
tated to comply with ; for the time of CKaar*i 
approach had now reached the neighbouring 
states. 

LXXXV. Upon this intelligenoe Pompey 
laid aside his design of goinginto Syria, seiied 
all the moncy he found in the public hank, 
borrowcd as moch more as he could of his 
friends, sent great quantities of braaa on board 
for military uset ; and having raiaed two thou- 
sand soldiers, amongst the public ofllicers, mer^ 
chants, and his own servanta, sailed for Pelu- 
sium. Here, by accident, was king Ptolemy, 
a minor, warring with a great army against Ids 
sister Cleopatra ; whom, some Qonths before, 
by the assistance of his friends, he bad ex- 
pclled the kingdom, and was then encamped 
not far distant from her. Pompej aent to de- 
mand hiH protection, and a safe retreat in Alcx- 
andria, in considcration of the friendship that 
had subsistcd between him and his father. 
Tho messcngers, aAer discharging their com- 
mission, bcgan to converse freelj with the 
king*s troops, exhorting them to assist Pompey 
and not despise him in his adverse fortone. 
Among tbese troops were many of Pompey'f 
old Boldiers, whomGabiniu8,having draughted 
out of the Syrian army, had carried to Alex- 
andria, and, upon the conclusion of the war, 
left there with the young king's father. The 
king's ministers, who had the care of thc go- 
vernment during his minority, being informed 
of this, either out of fear, as they afterword* 
pretended, lest Pompey should dehauch the ai 
my, and thereby renderhimself master of .Mex- 
andria and Egypt ; or despising his low condi- 
tion,(a8 friends, in bad fortune, often turn ene- 
mies,) spoke favourably to the deputies in 
public, and invited Pompej to coart; boi 
privately despatched Achillas, captain of the 
king's guards, a man of singular boldneaa, and 
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L. Soptimias, a militiiry tribona, with ordan 
to murder him. They accosted him with an 
iir of frankne», especialljr Septimiua, who 
had aenred under him as a centurion in the 
war with the piratet ; and inviting him into the 
boat, treacherously slew him. L. Lentuluf 
was likewise aeized by the king'a command, 
and put to death in prison. 

LXXXVL When Cesar arrived in Asia 
he found that T. Ampius, having formed the 
dcsign of aeizing the treasurer of tho Epheaian 
Diana, and summoned all the ■enatori in the 
provtnce to bear witneM to the sum taken, had 
quitted tbat project upon Ce«ar*e approach 
and betaken himself to flight, Thua waa the 
temple of Ephesus a second time saved firom 
plunder by Cesar. It was remarked in the 
temple of Minerva at Elis, that the very day 
Cesar gained the battle nf Pharsalia, the im- 
age of victory, which before stood fronting 
the statue of the godde^s, turned towards tbe 
portal of the temple. The same day, at An- 
tioch, in Syria, such a noise of fighting and 
trumpets was heard two several times, that 
the inhabitants ran to arms and manned their 
walls. The like happened at Ptolemais. 
At Pergamus, in the inner recesses of the 
temple, called by the Greeks Adyta, where 
none bot priests are allowed to enter, the 
•oond of cymbals was heard. And in tho 
Temple of Victory, at Trallis, where a statue 
was consecrated to Cssar, a palm sprouted be- 
tween the joining of the stones that arched 
the roof. 

LXXXVn. Cesar, after a short stay in 

Aaia, hearing that Pompey had been seen at 

Cyprus, and thence conjecturing that he was 

for Egypt, because of the interest he had in 

that kingdom, and the advantages it would af- 

ford him, left Rhodes, with a convoy of ten 

Rhodian galleys and a few others from Asia, 

having on board two legions, one of which he 

ordered (o follow him from Thessaly, the other 

detached from Fufius^s army in Achaia ; and 

eight hundred borse. In these legions were 

no more than three thousand two hundred 

men : the rest, fatigued with the length of the 

march, or weakened with wounds, had not 

been able to follow him. But Cesar depen- 

ding on the reputation of his former exploits, 

acmpled not to trust the safety of his person to 

a feeble escort, believing no place would dare 

to attempt any thing against him. At Alex- 

andria ho was informed of Pompey'a death : 

25 



and upon landing, waa accostad in a elamorous 
manner by the soldiers, whom Ptolemy had 
left to garrison the eity : and he observed that 
the mob appeared diasatisfied to see the faseea 
carried before him, which they interpreted 
a degradation of the sovereign authority. 
Thoogh this tumult was appeased, yet each 
day produced some fresh disturbance, and 
many of the Roman soldicrs were murdered 
in all parts of the city. 

LXXX VIIL For these reasons he sent into 
Aaia for some of tbe legions which he had 
raised out of the reniains of Pompey's army : 
being himself necessarily detained by the 
Eteaian winds, which are directly contrary to 
any passage by sea from Alexandria. Mean- 
time, considering the difTerence between Pto* 
lemy and his sister, as subjcct to the cognii* 
ance of the Roman people, and of him as con- 
sol ; and the rather, because the alliance with 
Ptolemy, the father, had been contracted during 
his former consulship ; he gave the king and 
Cleopatra to understand, that it was his plea^ 
sure they should diamiss their troops, and in- 
stead of having recourse to arms, come and 
plead their cause before him. 

LXXXIX. Pothinus the eunuch, govemor 
to the young king, had thc chief management 
of afiairs during his minority. This minister 
complained bitterly to his friends, tbat the king 
should be summoned to plead hb cause before 
Cesar : afterwards finding among those that 
sided with the king, some who were disposed 
to enter into his views, he privately aent for 
the army from Pelusium to Alexandria, and 
conferred the chiefcommand upon AchiIIas,the 
same we have spoken of before : inciting him 
by letters and promises, both in the king^^a 
name and his own,to execute such orders as he 
should receive from him. Ptolemy, the father, 
by his will had appointed the eldest of the two 
sons, and his elder daugh<;er, joint heirs of the 
kingdom. For the more certain accomplish- 
ment of his design, he in the same will im- 
plored the protection of the Roman people ; 
adjuring them by all the gods, and the treaties 
he had made at Rome, to see it pot in execution. 
A copy of this will waa seit by ambassadors tc 
Rome, to be deposited in the public treasury ; 
but the domestic troubles preventing it, it was 
left in the hands of Pompey. The original 
signed and sealed, was kept at Alexandria. 

XC. While this aSair waa debated beforo 
Casar, who paiaionately deaired to terminata 
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the matter amieably, and to the tati^actioD of 
both partiea, he was informed that the king^a 
armYi with ail the cavalry, were arrived at 
Alexandria. Ceiar^s forces were by no mcana 
aufficient to give them battle without the town ; 
and therefore the only course left was to 
aocure the moat convenient posta within 
the city, till he should get acquainted with 
AchiUa8*8 designs. Meantime he ordered all 
the fioldiers to their arms, and admonished the 
king, to aend some persons of the greatest 
authority to Achillas, to forbid his spproach. 
Biscorides and Serapion, who had both l ven 
ambassadors at Rome, and in greai credit vi ith 
Ptolemy, the father, were deputed to this 
office. But uo sooner did they come before 
Achillas, than without giving them a hearing, 
or enquiring after the message thoy brought, 
he ordered them to be seized and put to death. 
One was killed upon the spot ; and the other, 
having received a dangerous wound, was car- 
ried ofC for dead by his attendants. Upon 
hearing this, Cesar took care to secure the 
king*s person, the authority of whose name 
would authorise his proceedings, and occasion 
Achillas and his associates to be esteemed se- 
ditious and rebellious. 

XCI. Achillas's army was far from being 
contemptible, whether we regard their num- 
ber, courage, or experience in war. It amouuted 
to twenty thousand efiective men, many of 
whom were originally Komans, brought into 
the country by Gabinius, when he came to 
settle Auletes on the throne ; and who, 
having aflerwards married and scttled in 
Alexandria, were devoted to the Ptolemean 
intcrest. Their wero also some brigades 
raised in Syria and Cilicia, togcther with a 
considerable number of renegade slaves, who 
had deserted their masters, and found protec- 
tion in Egypt, by entcring into the service. 
If any of these was seized by his mastcr, their 
companions flocked to his rescuo, regardtng 
his safcty as a common cause, because they 
were all embarked in the like guilu Thesc 
would often take upon them to put to death 
the king'8 ministers, to plunder the rich, for 
the sake of increasing their pay, to invest tho 
royal palace, to banish some, and scnd for others 
home, with other liberties of the like nature, 
which the Alexandrian army claims by a 
kind of prescription. Besides these, he had 
likewise two thousand horse, who, during the 
late troubles, and the wan that enaued, had 



had opportunitiea of inuring themwlvea to 
arms. These had restored PtoleiDj the fitthflr 
to his kingdom, killed Bibulua^a two mam, 
warred against the EgyptiaDa wiih aueeeH^ 
and acquired a thorough expeiience in militaiy 
affiiirs. 

XCIL Achillas trusting to the ▼eloorof 
his troops, and despising the handful of men 
that followed Cesar, quickly make himaelf 
master of Alexandria, the palace onlj exeepted, 
where Cssar thooght proper to make his 
stand, and which he attacked briaklT» thoagh 
without etteet. But it was on the eide of the 
harbour that the grcatest effi^rta were made. 
On that, in effect, the victory depended. B** 
sides two and twenty constant guard-shipa, 
there were in the port fifty galleys, from three 
to five banks of oars. which the year before 
had been sent to Pompey's assistance, and were 
returned since the battle of Pharsalia. Had 
Achillas been once master of these veaaels, he 
might have cut Cssar off from all communi- 
cation with the ocean, and consequently from 
all hopes of receiving supplies of victuals ot 
forces. Thus the Egyptians, in hopes of a 
complete victory, and tho Romans to avoid 
a certain ruin, exerted themselves with in- 
credible vigour. At length Cssar carried his 
point, and not only sct fire to the vesaels 
above-mcntioned, but to all that were in the 
ardcnals, after which he passed some troops 
into the Isle of Pharos. 

XCIII. The Pharou is a tower of prodigious 
height and wonderful workmanship, built in 
an island, from whcnce it takes its name. 
This island, lying over against Alexandria, 
mskes a haven, and is joined to the continent 
by a causeway of ninc hundred paces, and by 
a bridge. Here dwell several Egyptians, who 
havc built a town, and live by pillaging ^he 
ships that are thrown upon their coost, either 
by mistake nr tempest As it is situate at the 
entrance of the port, which is but narrow, it 
absolutely commands it. CiBtiar knowing the 
importance of this post, whilst the enemy were 
engaged in the assault, landed some troops 
there, seized the tower, and put a garrison 
into it ; thert»by securing a aafe reception for 
the supplies he had sent for on all sides. In the 
other quarters of the town, the fight waa main- 
tained with equal advantage, neither partj 
losing ground, because of tho narrownesa of 
the passes, which enabled them easily to aup- 
port themaelvea. Afker a few men kiUed om 
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tcAh mdet, Cetar having lecared the mott 
oeceMtry pltcee, fortified them in the night 
In this quarter waa a tmall part of the king'a 
palace, where Caear waa lodged npon hia firat 
arriTal ; and adjoining thereto a theatre, that 
aerred inatead of a citadel, and had a commo- 
nication with the port and other araenala. 
Theae worka he inereaaed afterwarda, that 
they might aeire inatead of a rampart, to pre- 
Tent hia being obliged to fight againat hia wilL 
Meantime Ptolemy^a youngeat danghter, hop- 
ing the throne would be Tacant, iled from the 



palace to Achillaa, and joined with him in 
the proaecation of the war. Bat they aoon 
diaagreed about the command, which increaaed 
the largeeaea to the aoldiera, each party en- 
deavouring to gain them by large preaenta. 
Daring theae tranaactiona, Pothinua, Ptole- 
my'a govemor, and regent of the kingdom, 
being diacovered in a clandestine correapond- 
ence with Achillaa, whom he encouraged to 
the Tigoroua proaecution of hia enterpriae 
Csaar ordered him to be put to death. 8u 
waa the commencement of the Alexandrian wai 
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. 'JsBiar prepar*! for war.— II. Ai likewite the Alexandriam.— III. Arainoei Plolemj*! danghter, poi 
hersclf of the siinreme authority.— IV. Schemeof the AlexandrianB,to doprivo the Bomanaof water. — ^V. Ob 
tar^fl speech to his Boidiers. Thcy fall to digging of wella, and thcrehj find water.— VI. Cxaar haviog brot^ 
his tranBfxirts to Alexandria, has the advantage in Mveral naval encountcrs.— ■XIII. And allurwmrds makes 
himself masier of 8ome forts that comnianded the port.— XIV. ButattempUng ■ome othen is repulaed. aad 
narruwly escapee by swimming.— XV. Which loss, serves only the more to animate his soldiera — ^XVI. C» 
sar, at the request of the Alexandriane, sends them their king, Ptolemy, who immediately becooiea hw en»> 
my. -XVII. Cesar^s fleet has the disadvantage in an engagement.— XVIII. Mhhrldatcs, C»iar'sfrkmd, haTing 
made himself master of Felusium, advances towards Alexandria, at the head of a great budy of troopi.— 
\IX. The king'8 furces, endeavouring to oppose hira, are repulscd, with Inss.— XX. CBSar marching to the 
assistanco of Mlthridates, and Pudemy, at ihe same timc, to reinforce his troops, they coroe to a battle, with 
alltheir (urccs, in which the king is enlirely defeatcd. — XXII.Cttsar storms the enemy^s camp ; and the king 
himself^ endeavouring tn make his cscapc, is drowned.— XXIII. Cesar admitting: ihe Alexandriana lo n sor- 
rcndcr, restores tranquillity to EgypL— XXI V. And scttles the kingdom tipi>n Cieopatra, and her brother. — 
XXV. Mcantime Domitiuii Calvinus, one of Csesar^s generals, loses a battle against Phamaces, in Annenin 
the Lcsscr.— XXXII. At the same time Gabinlus receives a considerable check in lUyricum, which had becn 
gallanily defcndud by Q. Cornificius.— XXXI V. But ihis loss is aflerwards fepaired by the bravery of Vfitiniua, 
who recovers Illyricum tn the obedicnce of Cssar.— XXXVIII. Abi>ui the samc time, dtmmotions nriae in 
Spain, occasioned by tho extortions of Cassius Longinus.—XLn. Cassius is wounded by the conspirators. 
— XLIIL Afler which he behaved still more tyrannically,— XLIV. Whence new disturbances ari«e.~I«. 
Which aro appeascd at last, by the arrival of Lepidu, and the death of Cassius.—LII. Cvsar restoree his 
af&irs in Syria.— LIII. As likewise in Cilicia and Cappadocia.— LIV. And in Oallo-graecia.— LV. He af 
terwards trcats of peacc, with Pharnaces in Puntus.— LVI. And finding him not &ithful to his engage- 
ments, rcsulves tu make war upon him.— LIX. Pharnaces rashly hazarding a battle, is totally routed, and 
his army cui to pieces.—LXn. Pontus being thus speedily recovered, and tranquillity restored io nJA dw 
Af iatic provinces, Caesar retums to Italy. 
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1. Thi wmr thui commencing mt Alexandria, 
CBaar aent to Rhodes, Syria, and Cilicia, for 
his fleet ; to Crete, for archera ; and to Mal- 
chus, king of the Nabatheana, for cavalry. Ue 
likewiae ordered military ertgines to be pro- 
Tided, corn to be brought, and forces despatched 
to him wlth ali diligence. Meanwhile, he waa 
daily employed in augmenting hia works ; and 
auch partfl of the town as appeared less tena- 
ble, were strengthened with tortoises and 
mantelets. Openings were made in the walls, 
through which the battering rams might play ; 
and whateTer houses were thrown down, or 
taken by force, weire brought within the in- 
trenchments. For Alexandria is in a manner 
■ecure from fire, because the inhabitauts use 
no wood in their bnildings, the houses being 
all vaulted, and roofed with tile or pavemenL 
Casar's principal aim was, to enclose wilh 
works the smallest part of the town, separated 
from the rest by a morass towards the south. 
For thus the army would lie closer together, 
be subject to one command, and could read- 
ily despatch relief where it was most wanted. 
Above all, he by this means made sure of 
water and forage, which was of so much the 
more consequence, as he was but ill provided 
of the one, and wholly destitute of the other. 
The morass, on the contrary , served abundantly 
to supply him with both. 

II. Nor were the Alexandrians remiss on 
their side, or less active in the conduct of their 
aflairs. They had sent deputies and commia- 
•ioners into all parta, where the power and ter- 
ritoriea of Egypt ei(tend, with ordera to levy 
troopt They had carried Taat quantitiea of 



darts and engines into the town, and drawn to« 
gether an innumerable multitude of soldiera. 
Yet not contented with all these preparations» 
they established work-shops in every part of 
the city, for the making of arms, and enlisted 
all the slaves that were of age, the richer citi- 
zens paying and maintaining them. With thesa 
they guarded the remoter parts of the town ; 
while the veteran cohorts, exempt from all 
other service, were quartered in the 8<iuarea 
and open places ; that on whatever side an at- 
tack should be made, they might be at hand 
to give relief, and march fresh and entire to 
the charge. AIl the avenues and passes were 
shut up by a triple wall, built of square stonea, 
and carried to the height of forty feet. The 
lower parts of the town were defended by very 
high towers of ten stories : besides which, they 
had likewise contrived a kind of moving 
towers, which consisted of the same number of 
stories, and being fitted with ropes and wheels, 
could, by means of horses, as the streets of 
Alexandria were quite even and level, be 
conveyed wherever their aerrice was necea- 
sary. The city abounding in every thing, and 
being very rich, furnished ample materials for 
these aeveral works ; and as the people were 
extremely ingenious, and quick of appreben- 
sion, they so well copied what they saw don« 
by ua, that our men aeemed rather to imi« 
tate them. They even invented many thingi 
thenuMlvea, and at onoe inveated our works and 
defended their own. Their chiefii every wbere 
repreaentad : ** That the people of Rome were 
endeavouring by degreea to steal into the poa> 
aeation of Egypt; that a few yean bdbi 
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Gabiniiis had come thither with an army ; that 
Pompey had chosen it for the plaoe of his re- 
treat ; that CBaar waa now among them with a 
eonsiderable body of troops, and notwithttand- 
ing hia riTars death, made no offera to retum ; 
that if they did not therefore find means to 
ezpel himi they would soon, from a kingdom, 
be reduced to a Roman province; that no 
time waa to be lost in this attempt, because 
the season of the year having put a stop to 
navigation, he could receive no suppliee from 
beyond sea." 

III. Meanwhile, a division arising between 
Achillas, who commanded the veteran army, 
and Arsinoe, the youngest daughter of king 
Ptolemy, as has been demonstrated above; 
while they mutually endeavoured to supplant 
one another, each striving to engross the su- 
preme authority ; Arsinoe, by the assistance 
of the eunuch Ganymed, her governor, at 
length prevailcd, and caused Achillas to be 
•lain. After his death, being possessed of 
the whole power without a rival, she raised 
Ganymed to the command of the army ; who, 
on his entrance into that high ofiice, augment- 
ed the allowance of the troops, and with 
equal diligence discharged all other parts of 
his duty. 

IV. Alexandria is almost quite hollow under- 
neath, occasioncd by the many aqueducts to 
the Nile, that furnish private houses with 
water ; where being received in cisterns, it 
•ettles by degrees, and becomes perfectly clcar. 
This is preserved for the use of the roastcr 
and his family ; for the water of the Nile be- 
ing extremely thick and muddy, is apt to breed 
many disteropers. The common people, how- 
ever, are forced to be contented with it, be- 
caose there is not a single spring in the whole 
city. The river was in that part of the town 
where the Alexandrians were masters. Hence 
Ganymed conceived that a way roight be 
fonnd to deprive the Romans of watcr; be- 
cause being distributed into several streets, 
for the more easy defence of the works, thcy 
made use of that which was preserved in the 
eistems of private houses. With this view he 
began a great and difficult work ; for having 
■topped up all the canals by which his own 
cistems were supplied, he drew vast quantities 
of water out of the sea, by the help of wheels 
and other engines, pouring it continually into 
the canals of Cesar's quarter. The cisterns 
in the nearest houses soon began to taste salter 



than ordinary, and oeetaioiiad graat wonder 
among the men, who could not think firom 
what caose it prooeeded. They were even 
ready to disbelieve their aenseey when thoee 
who were quartered a iittle lower in the lovn, 
aasnred them that tbey Iband the water Ihe 
same as before. This put them npon eompai^ 
ing the cisterns one with another, and by trial 
they easily perceived the diflerence. Bat in 
a little time the water in the neareet honsee 
became quite unfit for ose, and that lower down 
grew daily more tainted and brackiah ; upon 
which such a terror ensned among the tioope, 
that they fancied themselves reduced to the 
last extremity. Some complained of Ccsai^s 
delay, that hn did not order tbem immediately 
to repair to tbeir sbips. Others dreaded a yet 
greater misfortune, as it would be impoasible 
to conceal their design of rctreating from the 
Alexandrians, who were so near them ; and no 
less so to embark in the face of a Tigoroos 
a^d pursuing enemy. Theru were beaides a 
great number of the townsroen in Ccaar's 
quarter, whom he had not thought proper to 
force from their houses, because they openly 
pretended to be in his interest, and to have 
quitted the party of thcir fellow-citizena. Bnt 
to ofier here at a defence eitherof the sinceritj 
or conduct of these Alexandrians, would be 
only labour in vain, since all who know tbe 
genius and temper of the people, must be satia- 
fied that they are the fittest instruments in the 
world for treason. 

y. Ciesar laboured to remove his aoldiers* 
fears, by encouraging and reasoning the caae 
with them, "Thcy might easily," he told 
them, « find water, by digging wells, aa all 
sea-coasts naturally abounded with fresh 
springs : that if Egypt was singular in thia re- 
spect, and difiered from every other soil ; yet 
still, as the sea wasopen, and theenemy with- 
out a flect, there was nothing to binder their 
fetching it at pleasure in their sbips, either from 
Parstonium on the leA, or Pharos on the right: 
which two places lyingdifierent ways, the wind 
could neither exclude them from both at the 
same time ; that a retreat was on no account to 
be thought of, not only by thoae who had a 
concem for their honour, but even by such as 
regarded nothing but life ; that it was with ihe 
utmost difficulty they could defend themaeWee 
behind their works ; but if they once quitted 
that advantage, neither in nurober nor aitne- 
tion would they be a match for the ene^jr : 
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thtt to embark would require much time, and 
be attended with great danger, especially 
where it mnft be managed by little boata : 
ikat the Alezandriana, on the eontrary, were 
nimble and active, and thoroughly acquainted 
wiih the Btreeta and baildings : that flushed 
with so manifest an advantage, they would not 
foil to run before, aeize all the advantageous 
posts, possess themsehea of the tops of the 
houses, and, by annoying them in their 
retreat, effectually prevent their getting on 
board ; that they might therefore think no 
more of retiring, bat place all their hopea of 
safety in Tictory/' HaTing by this specch re- 
assured his men, he ordered the centurions to 
lay aside all other cares, and apply them- 
selves day and night to the digging of wells. 
The work once begun, they pushed it on so 
vigorously that the very first night abundance 
of fresh water was found. Thus with labour 
on our side, the mighty projects and pain- 
ful attempts of the Alezandriana were entirely 
irastrated. 

VI. During these transactions, the thirty- 
aeventh legion, composed of Pompey's vete- 
rans that had surrendered to Casar, embarking 
by order of Domitius Calvinus, with arms, 
darts, provisions, and military engines, arrived 
upon the coast of Africa, a little above Alez- 
andria. An easterly wind, which continued 
to blow for several days together, hindered 
their being able to gain the port ; but all along 
that coast it is very safe riding at anchor. Be- 
ing detained, however, longer than they ez- 
pectcd, and pressed with want of water, they 
gave notice of it to Cssar by a despatch sloop. 
Cesar, that he might himself be able to de- 
termine what was best to be done, went on 
board one of the ships in the harbour, and or- 
dered the whole fleet to foUow. He took none 
of tbe land forces with him, becauae he was 
unwilling to leave the works anguarded dur- 
ing his absence. Being arrived at that part 
of the coast known by the name of Cherronesus, 
he sent soroe mariners on shore to fetch 
water. Part of these venturing too far into 
the country for the sake of plnnder, were 
intercepted by the enemy's horse. From them 
the Egyptians learned that Cvsar himself was 
on board, without any soldiers. Upon this in- 
formation, they thoaght fortnne had thrown a 
fair occasion in theirway, of attempting some- 
thing with aucceas. They therefore manned 
all the ahipa that w«re in condition to •ail^and 



met Cesar on his retnrn. He decliiud fight- 
ing thalPday for two reaaons ; becauiie he had 
no soldiers on board, and it was pavt four in 
the afternoon. The night, he was sensible, 
mnst be highly advantageous to his enemiea^ 
who were perfectly acquainled with the coast : 
and be would himself be lioprived of the 
benefit of encouraging his men, wbich could 
not be done with any effect in the dark, 
where courage and eowardice must remain 
equally unknown. He therefore drew all hia 
ships towards the shore, where he imagined 
the enemy wonld not follow him. 

VII. There was one Rhodian galley in 
Cesar's right wing, considerably distant from 
the rest. This being obderved by the enemy» 
they came forward with four decked shipc, 
and aeveral open barks, to attack her. Ceaar 
was obliged to advance to her relief, that 
he might not sufier the disgrace of seeing ona 
of his galleys sunk before his eyes ; thoogh, 
had he left her to perish, she seemed to d^ 
serve it for her rashness. Tbe attack waa 
sustained with great courage by the Rhodiana, 
who though at all times distinguished by their 
valour and ezperience in engagements at sea, 
yet ezerted themselves in a particular manner 
on this occasion, that they might nol draw 
upon themselves the charge of having occasion- 
ed a misfortune to the fleet. Accordingly, they 
obtained a complete victory, took one four^ 
benched galley, sunk another, disabled a third, 
and slew all that were on board, besidea n 
great number belonging to the other shipsL 
Nay, had not night interposed, Cesar wonld 
have made himself master of their whole fieet. 
During ihe constemation that followed apon 
this occasion, Cesar finding the contrary winda 
to abate, took the transports in tow, and ad* 
vanced with the victorious fleet to Alezandria» 

VIII. The Alezandrians, disheartened at 
this loss, as finding themselves now worsted, 
not by the superior valour of the soldiers, bnt 
by the skill and ability of the mariners, r»- 
tired to the tops of their hooses, and blocked 
up the entrance of their streets, as fearing onr 
fleet might attack them even by land. Bot 
aoon after, Oanymed assoring them in council, 
that he would not only restore the vessels they 
had loat, but even increase their number ; they 
began to ropair their old ships with great ez- 
pectation and confidence, and resolved to apply 
more than ever to the putting their fleet in 
a good condition. And althoagh they ha^ 
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lo«t above a hundrad tnd ton shipi in the port 
tnd anenal, yct did not all thia diacourage 
them ; because, by making themaeWea masters 
•t aea, they aaw they would have it in their 
power to hinder Cesar^a receiving any rein- 
forcements or auppliea. Besides, teing natu- 
imlly mariners, bom upon the aea-coaat, and 
rxerciaed from their infancy in naval afiaira, 
Cfaey were desiroua to retum to that wherein 
their trae and proper atrength Iay,remerober- 
ing the advantagea they had formerly gained, 
OTen with their little flbips. They therefore 
applied thcmselvea with all diligence to the 
equipping a fleet. 

IX. Vessels wcre stationed at all the mouths 
of the Nile, for receiving and gathering in 
the customs. Several old nhipe were likewise 
lodged in the king's private arsenals, where 
they had remained unrigged for many yeara. 
These last they refitted, and recalled the for- 
mer to Alexandria. To supply themselvcs 
with oars, they uncovcred thc porticoes, Aca- 
demies, and public buildings, and^made uae 
of the planks they furnished. Their natural 
ingenuity, and the abundance of all things to 
be met with in thc city, supplied every want. 

'In fine, they had no long navigation to pro- 
▼ide for, and were only solicitous about pre- 
aent cxigencies, forcseeing they would have no 
occasion to fight but in the port. In a few 
days, therefore, contrary to all expectation, 
they had fitted out twenty-two quadriremes, 
and five quinquercmcs. To tbese they added 
a great number of small opcn barks ; and em- 
ploying the rowers in thc harbour, to practise 
and exercise thcmsclves, put a sufiicient num- 
ber of soldiers on board, and prepared every 
thing necessary foran engagement Ctesar had 
nine Rhodian gallcys (for of the ten which were 
sent, one was sbipwrecked on the coast of 
£gypt ; eight from Pontus, five from Lycia, 
and twelvo out of Asia. Of these ten were 
qaadriremcs and five quinqueremes. The rest 
were of an inferior bulk, and for the most part 
without decks. Yet trasting to the valour of 
hia Boldiers, and knowing the strength of the 
enemy, he prepared for an engagement. 

X. When both sides were come to have 
■ofiBcient confidence of their own strength, 
Cesar sailed round Pharoa, and formed in 
line of battle over against the enemy. The 
Rhodian galleys were in his right wing, and 
thoae of Pontoa in hia left Between these 
he lefl a space of four handred paeea, to mne 



for the extonding and working the Teaseki 
This dispoaition being made, he drew up the 
reat of the ileet aa a reaerve, giving them ths 
necessary ordera, and diatributing them in such 
manner, that every ahip followed tlwt to which 
she was appointed to give anccoor. The Alez* 
andrians came forth with great confidenee, 
and drew up their fleet, placing their twenty- 
two quadriremea in front, and diepoaing the 
rest behind them in a aecond line, bjr way of 
reserve. They had besidea a gr^t number of 
boats and amaller Teaaels, that carried fire and 
combuatible weapons, with deaign to fright ua 
bgr their number, criee, and flaming daita. 
Between the two fleeta were certain flata, ee- 
parated by very narrow channela, and which 
are aaid to be on the African coast, aa being 
in that division of Alezandria which belongt 
to Africa. Both sides waitod which ahoold 
firat pass these shallows, becauae whocTer en- 
tered the narrow channela between them, in 
case of any miafortune, would find it Tery dif- 
ficult either to retreat, or work the ahipa to 
advantage. 

XI. Eupbranor commandcd the Rhodian 
fleet, who for valour and greatneaa of mind 
deserved rather to be ranked among the Ro- 
mans than the Grecians. The Rhodians hid 
raised him to the post of Admiral, on accoont 
of his known courage and experience. He 
percciving Cesar's desigu, addressed him to 
this efiect : " You seem afraid of passing the 
shallows firet, lest you should be thereby forced 
to come to an engagement, before the rcst of 
the fleet can be brought up. Leave the matter 
to us, we will sustain the fight, and I hope too 
without disappointingyourexpectations, until 
the whole fleet gets clear of the ahallowa. It 
is both disbonourable and afiUcting, that thej 
should so long continue in our sight with an 
air of triumph." Cesar encouraging him in 
his design, and bestowing many preiaea upon 
hinn g«v« the signal for engaging. Four 
Rhodian shipa having passed the shallowa, the 
Alexandriana gathered round and attacked 
them. They maintained the fight with great 
bravery, disengaging themselves by their ait 
and addreaa, and working their ahipa with ao 
much skill, that notwithstanding the inequalitj 
of number, none of the enemy wcre auffered 
to run alongside, or break their oara. Mcan- 
time the reat of the fleet came up : when, on 
account of the narrownesa of the place, art he- 
coming oaeleaa, the saooeM depeoded whol^ 
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apon faloar. The Alexandriuif and Romeni 
who were in the town, Uying uide ell thonghta 
of attack and defence, mountad the tope of 
the hoaaea, and all the emineneea that coold 
give a Tiew of the fight, addresaing the goda 
hj vowa and prayera for Tictory. 

XII. The event of the battle waa by no 
meana equal. A defeat woald haTe depriTed 
ua of all reaource either bj land or by aea; 
and even Tictory itaelf woald not mach bet^ 
ter oar condition. The Alexandriana» on the 
contrary, by a Tictory, gained cTery thing ; 
•nd if defeated, might yet again haTo recoorae 
to fortune. It waa likewiie a matter of the 
highest concem, to see the tafety of ail depend 
upon the braTery of a few, whose want of 
oourage woald expose their wbole party to 
destruction. Thia Geiar bad often represented 
to his troopf during the precediog days, that 
they might be thereby induced to fight wilh 
the more tesolution, when they knew tbe 
common safety to depend upon their braTcry. 
ETery man said the same to his comrade, 
companion, and friend, requesting bim not to 
disappoint the expectation of those wbo bad 
chosen him preferably to others for the de- 
fence of the common interest. Accordingly 
they fought witb so much resolotion, that nei- 
ther the arl nor address of the Egyptians, a 
maritime and seafaring people, could stand them 
in any stead, nor the multitode of their ships be 
of service to them ; nor tbe Talour of tbose 
aelected for this engagement, stand in com- 
petition with the determined courage of the 
Romans. In this action a quinquereme was 
taken, and a bireme, with all the soldiers and 
mariners on board, besides three sunk, with- 
out any loss on our side. The reat fled to- 
wards the town, sbeltering themselTes under 
the mole and forta, whither we durat not pur- 
sne them. 

XIII. To depriTo the enemy of thia re- 
aource for the future, Casar thought it by all 
meana necessary, to render himself master of 
the mole and island ; for haTing already in 
a great measure completed his worka witbin 
the town, be was in bopes of being able to de- 
lend himaelf both in the island and city. 
This resolution being takan, he pot into boala 
and amall Teaaels ten cohorta, a select body of 
light-armed in&ntiy, and auch of the Gallie 
eaTalry aa he thought moat for hia porpoaei aod 
aant them againat the .ialand ; whilat at the 
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it on the other aide with his fleet, promising 
great rewarda to thoae who shoold first render 
themselTes masters of it At first the attack 
waa briak, and the delence Tigoroua : for they 
both annoyed our men from the tops of the 
houses, and gallantly maintained their ground 
along the shore ; which being steep and craggy, 
our men could find no way of approach ; all 
the more aocessible aTenoes being skilfuUy de- 
fended by small boats, and fiTe galleys, pro> 
perly stationed for that purpose. Bot wben^ 
after examining the approachea, and sounding 
the shallows, a few of our men got upon tha 
sbore, and were followed by others, who pushed 
the islandera, without intermisaion, the Pha- 
riana at last betook themaelTea to flight 
Upon thia, abandoning the defence of the 
port, they quitted their ships, and retired into 
the town, to proTide for the security of their 
houses. But they could not long raaintain their 
ground there : thougb to compare small thinga 
witb great, their buildinga resemble those of 
Alexandri^ and their towers were high, and 
joined together so aa to form a kind of wall ; 
and our men had neither ladders, fascines, nor 
any weapons for assaulL But fear oAen de- 
prives men of counsel and strength, as hap- 
pened upon thia occaaion. Those who had 
Tentured to oppoae ua on OTen ground, terri- 
fied by tbe loss of a few men, and the general 
rout, durst not face us from a height of thirty 
feet ; but throwing themselTes from tbe mole, 
into tbe sca, endeaToured to gain tbe town, 
though aboTe eight hundred pacea distant. 
Many, howcTer, were alain, and about aix 
hundrcd taken. 

XIV. Casar giTing up the plunder to the 
soldiers, ordered the housea to be demolisbed ; 
but fortified the caatle at the end of the bridge 
next the island, and plaeed a garrison in tt 
This the Pbariana had abandoned ; but tbe 
other, towarda the town, which was con- 
siderably atronger, waa still held by tbe 
Alexandriana. Caaar attacked it next day ; 
becaose, by getting pooaeasion of these two 
forts, he would be entirely master of tbe port» 
and preTont andden exeursions and piraciaiu 
Akeady he had, bty meana of his arrowa and 
enginea, forced tha garriaon to abandon tho 
plaoe, and ratire towarda the town. Ha bad 
alao landed three eohorta, which waa all tho 
plaoe wouid eontain ; and dispoaed the rest of 
hia troopa abtoad to analaiB Ihem. He than 
IbitlM tho bridgn «t tho ado of Iba tn 
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mnj, built an •rch aeroM the entrance of the 
port, and fiUed it up, in aaeh a manner, with 
«tones, that not the amalleat boat coald paaa. 
When the work waa almoat finiahed, the 
Alexandriana aallied, in crowds, Arom tbe 
town, and drew up, in an open place OTer 
againat the intrenchment we had caat up at 
the head of the bridge. At the aame time, 
the Teaaela, which they had been wont to make 
paaa under the bridge, to aet fire to our ahipa 
of burden, were ranged along the mole. Our 
men fought from the bridge and the mole ; 
the enemy from the area, OTer against the 
bridge, and from their ahipa, by the aide of the 
mole. While Cesar, attentive to what paaaed, 
was exhorting his troop8»a number of ruwera 
and marinera, quitting their shipa, threw them- 
•elTee upon the mole ; partly out of curiosity, 
partly to have a ahare in the action. At firat, 
with atonea and slinga, they forced the enc- 
my'a ahips from the mole ; and seemed to do 
atill greater execution with their darta. But 
when, aome time after, a few Alexandrians 
found moans to land and attack them in flank ; 
•a they had left their ahipa without order or 
diacipline, so they soon began to fly with pre- 
cipitation. The Alexandrian8,encouraged by 
thia auccess, landed in great numbcrs, and 
▼igorously pushed our men, who were by this 
time in great confusion. Those that remained 
in the galleys perceiTing this, drew up the 
ladders, and put ofl* from the shore, to prcvent 
the cnemy*s boarding them. The three co- 
horts, who were at the head of the mole, to 
guard the bridge, astonished at this disorder, 
the cries they heard behind them, and the 
general lout of their party ; unable, besides, to 
bear up against the multitude of darts which 
came pouring upon them, and fearing to be 
aurrounded, and haTC their retreat cut oflf, by 
the departure of their ships, abandoned tbe 
defence of the bridge, and ran with all the 
fpeed they could, towards the galleya. Some 
getting on board the nearest Tessels, oTerloaded 
and aunk them. Part making head against 
the enemy, and uncertain what course to take, 
were cut to pieces by the Alexandrians. 
Others, more fortunate, got to the ships that 
rode at anchor ; and a few, by the help of 
their bucklers, swam to the nearest Tessels. 
Cesar endeaTouring to re-animata his roen, 
and lead them back to the defence of the 
worka, waa expoaed to the aame danger with 
th« reati when finding them iinifersally to 



giTO ground, he retreatad to his owb faHey ; 
whither auch a multitude foUowied, aiid enmded 
after him, that it waa impoaaihle eitber to work 
or put her oflC ForeaeeiDg what miut .\appeii, 
he flung himaelf into the aeo, and owom to a 
ship that lay at aome distanoe. Henoe de^ 
patching boata to auccoor hia nion, he, bj 
that means, preaerred a amaU nomber. Hk 
own ahip, sunkby the multitode that crowded 
into her, perished with all thot wero on booid. 
We loet, in thia action, aboot foor hoDdred 
legionary aoldiera, and aomewhat oboro that 
number of aailora and rowera. Tho Alezan- 
drians secured the fort by strong worka, and a 
great number of enginee ; and haTing deored 
away the stones with which CMor hod 
blocked up the port, enjoyed heneelbrward a 
free and open naTigation. 

XV. Our men, instead of being disheartened 
at this loss, seemed rather roused and animated 
by it. They were making continnal aaUiea 
upon the enemy, to deatroy or check the pro* 
gress of their works ; fell upon them aa often 
as they had an opportunity ; and noTer iailcd 
to intercept them, wben they Tentured to ad- 
Tance beyond their fortiflcationa. In ahort, 
the legions were so bent upon fighting, that 
they OTcn outstripped the orders and exhorta- 
tions of CBsar. They were inconsolable for 
their late disgrace, and impatient to come ti 
blows with the enemy ; insomuch that he 
found it rather necessary to reatrain and 
check their ardour, tban incite them to ao> 
tion. 

XVI. The Alcxandriana, perceiTing that 
success conflrmed tbe Romana, and that ad- 
Terse fortune only animated them the more ; 
as they knew of no medium between theae, OB 
which to ground any further hopea, resolTed, 
eifher by the adTice of tbe frienda of thetr 
king who were in Cesar's qoarter, or of thdr 
own motion ; or, perbaps, on an intimation 
from the king himself, soggested to him by 
secret emissaries, to send ambassadors to Cw- 
sar to demand tbeir king. They repreaented, 
« That the people, weary of snbjection to a 
woman, of IJTing under a precarioua goTem- 
ment, and snbmitting to the cruel laws of the 
tyrant Ganymed, instead of obeying their own 
lawful king, desired nothing so much aa to 
haTe him amongst them : that in gianting their 
requeat, he would paTe the way to an alliance, 
and extinguish all the feara and objectiooa 
that had hitherto obstructed it" Thoogh Cw 
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Mr knew the nation tj be ftilae end perfidioni, 
■eldom fpeaking ti they reelly thooght, he 
indged it beet, howoTer, to comply with their 
deeire. He even ilmttered himMl^ that hie 
condeeceneion in lending back their king at 
their reqaeat, would prevail on them to be 
fiuthfal; or, aa waa more agreeable to their 
character, if they only wanted the king to 
head their army ; at leaat it would be more for 
hia honour and credit, to have to do with a 
monarch, than with a band of alayea and 
Ingitiyea. Accordingly he aent Ptolemy to 
them, ezhorting him « to take the government 
into hia own handa, and conaolt the welfare of 
•o fair and illoatriona a kingdom, defaced by 
hideouB ruina and conflagrationa. That he 
would make hia subjecta aenaible of their 
duty, preaerve them from the deatruction that 
threatened them, and act with fidelity towards 
himself and the Romana, who put ao much 
confidence in him, aa to aend him araongat 
armed enemiea." Then taking him by the 
hand, he told him he waa at liberty to depart. 
But the young prince, thoroughly yeraed in 
the art of diaaimulation, and no way degener- 
ating from the character of hia nation, entreat^ 
ed Ceaar with teara not to aend him back : 
far that hia company waa to him preferable to 
a kingdom. Cnaar moved at hia concem, 
dried up hia teara ; and telling him if theae 
were hia real aentimenta they would aoon 
meet again, diamiaaed him. The king, like a 
wild beaat, eacaped out of confinement, car- 
ried on the war with auch acrimony againat 
C«aar, that the teara he ahed at parting, 
■eemed to have been teara of joy. Cesar*a 
lieutenanta, friends, centurions, and aoldiera, 
were not a little pleaaed at thia; becauae, 
through his eaaineaa of temper, he had suf- 
fered himaelf to be impoaed upon by a child ; 
aa if in truth Ceaar^a behaviour on this occa- 
aion had been the efi*ect of eaaineaa of teroper, 
and not of the moat conaummate prudence. 

XVn. When the Alexandriana found that 
the reatoration of their king had neitber ren- 
dered their own party atronger, nor the Ro- 
mana weaker; that the troopa deapiaed the 
youth and weaknesa of their king ; and that 
their afiaira were no way bettered by hia pre- 
lence ; they were greatly diacouraged : the ra- 
ther, becaoae a report ran. that a great body of 
troopa waa marching by land from Syria and 
Cilicia to Ceaar^a aaaiauince, of which he had 
not aa yet himaelf received information. Thia, 
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however, did not hinder their deaign of inter- 
cepting the convoya that came to him by aea. 
To thia end having equipped aome shipa, they 
ordered them to cruiae before the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, by which they thought it 
moat likely our auppliea would onive. Ceaar, 
who waa informed of it, aent likewise hia 
fleet to aea, under the command of Tiberiaa 
Nero. The Rhodian galleya made part of 
thia aquadron, headed by Euphranor their ad- 
miral, without whom he had little hopea of 
succeaa from any maiitime ezpedition. But 
fortune, which oAen reservea the heavieat 
diaastera for thoae who have been loaded with 
her higheat favoura, encountered Euphranor 
upon thia Occaaion, with an aspect very dif- 
ferent frora what ahe had hitherto worn. For 
when our shipa were arrived at Canopus, and 
the fleeta drawn up on each aide had begun 
the engagement, Euphranor, according to 
custoro, having made the first attack, and 
pierced and aunk one of the enemy'a ships ; 
as he pursued the nezt a considerable way, 
without being sufiiciently sustained by thoea 
that foUowed him, he was aurrounded by tho 
Alezandriana. Noneof the fleet advanced to 
his relief, either out of fear for their own 
safety, or because they imagined he would 
easily be able to eztricate himself by hia 
courage and good fortune. Accordingly he 
alone behaved well in thia action, and being 
abandoned by all the reat, periahed with hia 
victorioua galley. 

XVIII. About the aame time Mithridatea 
of Pergamua, a man of illuatrioua deacent, 
distinguished for his bravery and knowledge 
in the art of war, and who bore a very high 
place in the friendship and confidence of 
Ccsar ; having been sent, in the beginning of 
the Aiexandrian war, to raise succours in 8yrim 
and Cilicia, arrived by land at the Ulead of a 
great body of troops, whicb his diligence, and 
the afiection of theae two provinces, had ena^ 
bled him to draw together in a very short time. 
He conducted them first to Pelusium, a citj 
which joins Syria to Egypt. Achillas, who 
was perfectly well acquainted with its impor^ 
tance, had seized and put a strong garrison into 
it For Egypt ia conaidered aa defended on all 
aidea by atrong barriera ; towarda tbe aea by 
the Pbaroa, and towards 8yria by Pelusium, 
which are acconnted the two keys of tha 
kingdom. He attacked it ao briakly with a 
large body of troope, fireah mar contino>Uy 
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flacceeding in the place of tho9e that were 
fatigued ; and urged the aMault with so much 
firmnew and pereeTerance, that he carried it 
the aame day, and placed a garrison in it 
Thence he pursued his march to Alexandria, 
reducing all the provinces throagh which he 
paaaed, and conciliating them to Caaar, bj 
that authoritj which alwaya accompanies 
▼ictory. 

XIX. Not far from Alezandria lies Delta, 
the most celebrated proTince of Egypt, which 
borrows its name from the Greek letter so call- 
ed. For the Nile, dividing the two channels, 
which gradually run offaa they approach the 
aea, into which they at last discharge them> 
■elves, at a considerable distance from one 
another, leaves an intermediate space in form 
of a triangle. The king, understanding that 
Mithridates approached this place, and know- 
ing he must pass the river, sent a great body 
of troops against him, aufficient, as he thought, 
if not to overwhelm and crush him, at least to 
stop his march ; for though he earnestly de- 
•ired to see him defeated, yet he thought it a 
great point gained, to hinder his junclion with 
Casar. The troops that first passed the river, 
and came up with Mithridates, attackeJ him 
immediately, that they might alone have the 
honour of the victory. Mithridates at first 
confined himself to the defence of his camp, 
which he had with great prudence fortified ac- 
oording to the custom of the Romans : but ob- 
serving that they advanced insolently and 
without caution, he sallied upon them from all 
parts, and put a great number of them to the 
sword ; insomuch that but for their knowledge 
of the places, and the neighbourhood of the 
▼essels in which they had passed the river, 
they must have been all dcstroyed. But re- 
covering by degrees from iheir terror, and 
ioining the troops that followed them, they 
■gain prepared to attack Mithridates. 

XX. Mithridates sent to inform Cssar of 
what had happened. The king was likewise 
informed on his side. Thus much about the 
same time, Ptolemy set out to crush Mithri- 
dates, and Cesar to relieve him. The king 
made use of the more expeditious conveyancc 
of the Nile, where he had a large fleet in readi- 
ness. Cesar declined the navigation of the 
river, that he might not be obliged to fight 
the enemy's fleet; and coasting along the Af- 
vean shore, found means to join the victorious 



troops of Mithriii tss, befon Ptolemy oooU 
attack him. 

XXI. The king had encampad in a veiy 
dangerous place, being an emincnce surroand- 
ed on all sides by a plain, Three of its sides 
were secured by Tarioas defences. One ad- 
joined to the Nile, the other was steep and 
inaccessible, and the third was defended by ■ 
morass. Between PtoIemy's eamp and Cssar*s 
route lay a narrow river with Tery high banksi 
which discharged itself into the Nile. This 
river was about seven miles from the king^s 
camp ; who understanding that Casar directed 
his march that way, sent all his caTalrj, with 
a choice body of light-armed foot, to hinder 
Cesar from passing, and roaiBtain an aneqoal 
fight from the banks, where courage had no op- 
portunity to ezert itself, and cowardioe ran no 
hazard. Our men, both horse and foot» were 
extremely mortified, that the Alexandrians 
should so long maintain their groand against 
them. Wherefore the German caTalry, dia> 
persing in quest of a ford, some fonnd moans 
to swim the river where the banks were low* 
est ; and the legionaries at the same time cat- 
ting down several large trees, that reached 
from one bank to another, and throwing them 
into the water, by their help got to the other 
side. Tho enemy, unable to sostain the firat 
charge, betook themselves to fiight; bat in 
vain : for very few retumed to the king, being 
almost all cut to pieces in the pursuit. 

XXII. Cesar, upon this succcss, judging 
that his sudden approach must strike great 
terror into the Alexandrians, advanced towards 
their camp with his victorions army. Bot 
finding it well intrenched, strongly fortified by 
nature, and the ramparts crowded with armed 
soldiers, he did not think proper to attack it 
at that time, as his troops were very much fa- 
tigued, both by their march and the late battle ; 
and therefore encamped at a small distanoe 
from the enemy. Next day he attacked a 
fort, in a village not far oflT, which the king 
had joined to his camp by a line of communica* 
tion, with a view of keeping possession of the 
village. He employed his whole army in this 
assault ; not because it would have been difi 
flcult to carry it with a few forces ; but with 
design of falling immediately upon theenemy*s 
camp during the alarm the loss of this fort 
must give them. Accordingly the Romana, 
in continuing the porsait of those that fial 
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from ihe fort, Arriyed at last before the Alex- 
andrian cmmp, where a furioua battle ensued* 
There were two approaches by whicb it 
might be attacked : one by the plain, of whicb 
we have spoken before ; the other bj a nar- 
Tow pasa, between their camp and the Nile. 
The fin t, which was much the eaaiest, was de- 
fended by a numerous body of their best troops ; 
and tbe access on the side of the Nile gave 
the enemy great advantages in distressing and 
wounding our men ; for they were exposed to 
a double shower of darts : in front from the 
rampart ; behind, from the river ; wbere the 
enemy had sutioned a great number of sbips, 
fumished with archers and slingers, that kepl 
a continual discharge. Cesar observing that 
his troops fought witb tbe utmost ardour, and 
yet made no great progress, on account of tlie 
disadvantage of the ground ; as he saw they 
had lefl the highest part of their camp un- 
guarded, because, being sufficiently fortified by 
nature, they had all crowded to the other at- 
tacks, partly to have a share in the action, 
partly to be spectators of the issue ; he order- 
ed some cohorts to wheel round the camp, 
and gain that ascent: appointing Carsulenus 
to command them, a brave officer, and well 
acquainted witb the service. When they bad 
reached tbe place, where they found but very 
few to defend it, our men attacked them so 
briskly, that the Alexandrians, terrified by 
the cries they heard behind them, and aeeing 
tbemselves attacked both in front and rear, 
fled in the utmost constemation on all sides. 
Our men, animaled by the confusion of the 
enemy, entered the camp in several places at 
the same. time, and running down from the 
higher ground, put a great number of them to 
the Bword. The Alexandrians, endeavouring to 
escape, threw themselves in crowds over tbe 
rampart next the river. The foremost tum- 
bling into ihe ditcb, where they were crushed 
to death, fumished an easy passage for tbose 
that followed. The king made his escape 
the same way: but by the crowd tbat foUowed 
him, the ship to which he fled was overloaded 
and sunk. 

XXIII. AAer this speedy and successful ac- 
tion, Cesar, in confidence of so great a victory, 
marched the nearest way by land to Alexan- 
dria with bis cavalry, and entered triumphant 
into that part of the town poasessed by the 
enemy. He waa not mistaken in thinking, 
*haX the Alexandriana, apon hetring of the 



issue of the battle, would give over all tboughts 
of war. Accordingly as soon as he was arrivcd, 
he reaped the just frait of his valour and 
magnanimity. For the Alexandrians, thruw- 
ing down their arms, abandoning their wurks, 
and assuming the habit of suppliants, came 
forth to surrender themselves to Cssar, pre* 
ceded by all those aacred symbolsof religion 
with which they were wont to mollify their 
oflended kings. Cesar accepting their sub- 
mission, and encouraging them, advanced 
through the enemy's works into his own 
quarter of the to\^n, where he was received 
with tho universal congratulations of hia 
party, wbo were no less oveijoyed at his ar- 
rival and presence, than at the bappy issue of 
the war. 

XXIV. Cesar haviog thus made himself 
master of Alexandria and Egypt, lodged the 
govemment in the hands of those to whom 
Ptolemy had bequeathed it by will, appoint- 
ing the people of Rome his executors, and 
requesting them to confirm his choice. For 
the eldest of his two sons being dead, ho 
settled the kingdom upon the youngest, in 
conjunction with his sister Cleopatra, who 
bad always continued faithful to tbe Romans. 
The younger Arsinoe, in whose name Gany- 
med, as we have aeen, reigned for some time, 
he thought proper to banish the kingdom, that 
she might not raise any new disturbance, b^ 
fore the king*s authority should be firmly ea- 
tablished. Things thus settled, he carried 
thesixth legion with him into Syria, leaving 
the rest to support the aulhority of the king 
and queen, wbo neither stood well in the af- 
fections of their subjects, on account of ihcir 
attachment to Cesar, nor could be supposed 
to have given any fixed foundation to their 
power, in an administration of only a few dayif 
continuance. It was also for the honour and 
interest of the republic, tbat if they continued 
faithful, our forces should protect ihem ; if 
otberwise, would be in a condition to restrain 
them. Having thns settled the kingdom, he 
marched by land into Syria. 

XXV. While these things passed in Egypt^ 
king Dejotarua applied to Domitius Calvinua^ 
to uhom Ca»ar had intrusted tbe govemment 
of Asia and the neighbouring provincea, b^ 
seeching him, •» Not to snfler Phamaces to- 
seize and lay waste theLesaerArmenia, which 
was his kingdom ; or Cappadocia, which be- 
longed to Ariobananea ; becauM unlesa the/ 
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wera deliveivd from thete inralU, it would be 
impossible to execate Cesar'i orden, or rmiie 
the money thej stood engaged to pay." 
Domitius, who was not only leniiible of the 
neceinty of money to defray the expenses of 
the war, but Hkewiee thought it dishonourable 
to the people of Rome and Csaar, as well as 
Infamous to himself, to suffer the dominions 
of allies and friends to be usurped by a foreigpfi 
prince, " That he must withdraw immediately 
out of Armenia and Cappadocia, and no longer 
insult the majesty and right of the Roman 
people, engaged in a civil war." But bcliev> 
ing that his deputation would havu greater 
weight, if he was ready to second it himself at 
the head of an army, he repaired to the 
legions which were then in Asia, ordering 
two of them into Egypt, at Cssar^s dcsire, 
and carrying the thirty-sixth along with him. 
To this Dejotarus added two more, which he 
had trained up for several years, according to 
our discipline, and a hundred horsc. The 
like number of horse were furnished by Ario- 
barzanes. At the same time, he sent P. Sex- 
tios to C. Plajtorius the questor, for the Icgion 
which had been lately levied in Pontus ; and 
Quinctius Patisius into Cilicia, to tlraw thence 
a body of auxiliary troops. All these forces 
had orders to rendezvous, as soon as posRiblo at 
Comana. 

XXVI. Mcanwhile his ambassadors re- 
turned, with Pharnaces* answer: •< That he 
had quitted Cappadocia ; but kept possession 
of the Lesser Armenia, as his own, by right 
of inheritance: howcver, he was willing to 
submit all to the decision of Cssar, to whose 
commandshewould pay immediate obcdiencc.'* 
C. Domitius, sensible tbat he had quitted 
Cappadocia, not voluntarily, but out of neces- 
sity : because he coold morc casily dcfend 
Armenia, which lay contiguous to his own 
kingdom, than Cappadocia, which was more 
remote; and because bclieving, at first, that 
Domitius had broight all the three legions 
along with him, upon hearing that two wcre 
gone to Cssar, he seemed more determined 
o keep possession ; insisted ** upon his quit- 
ting Armenia likewise, the reason, in both ca- 
•es, being the same'; nor was it just to demand 
that the matter should be postponed till Ciesar*s 
return, unless things were put in the condition 
in which they wero at lirst.*' Having returned 
his answer, he advanced towards Armenia, 
«rith the forcea abofe mentioned, directing his 



march along the hilla. For Irom Pantw, 
by way of Comana, rana a woody ridge ol 
hills, that extends as far as Annenia the Leas, 
dividing it from Cappadocia. The edvanta- 
ges he had in Tiew, by such m marcb were, 
that he would thereby efleetnallj prevent all 
snrprises, and be plentifally fumiahed with 
provisions from Cappadocia. 

XXVII. Meantime Phamaees wes perw 
pctually sending ambassadora to Domitius with 
presents, and to treat of peace. All these hc 
firmly rejected, telling the deputiea; •« Thal 
nothing was more sacred with him, than tbe 
majcsty of the Koman people, and the rights 
of their allies.** After a long march, hc 
reached Nicopolis, a city of Armenia the Leas, 
situated in a plain, having mountains, however, 
on its two sides, at a considerable distance. 
Here he encamped, about seven miles from the 
town. Betwecn his camp and NicopoUs, lay 
a difficult and narrow pass, where Pharnaccs 
placed a chosen body of foot, and all his horae, 
in ambuscade. He ordered a sTeat number 
of cattle to be dispersed in the poss, and the 
townsmen and peasants to show themsclves; 
that if Domitius entered the defile as a friend, 
he might have no suspicion of an ambuscade 
when he saw the men and flocks dispersed. 
without apprehension, in the fields; or if he 
should come as an enemy, tbat the soldiers, 
quitting their ranks to pillage, might fall an 
easy prey lo his troops. 

XXVIII. While this design was going for- 
ward, he never ceased sending aitibassadors 
to Domitius, with prnposals of peace aud amity, 
as fancying by this mcans, the most easy to 
insnare him. The expectation of peace kept 
Domitius in his camp, so that Phamaces, dis- 
appointcd of hishopes, and fearing the ambos- 
cade might be discovered, drew oflf his troopa. 
Next day Domitius approached Nicopolis,and 
encamped near the town. While our men 
were working at the trenches, Phamaces drcw 
up his army in order of battle, forming hts 
front into one line, according to the custom o( 
the country, and sccuring his wings with a 
triple body of reserves. Domitius ordering part 
of the troops to continue under arma before 
the rampart, completed the fortifications ol 
his camp. 

XXIX. Next night, Pharnaces having in- 
tercepted the couriers who brought Domitius 
an account of the posture of afiairs at Alexan- 
dria, understood that Casar was in great dan 
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ter, and reqiiested Domitiiu to lend bim luc- 
conn speedily, and came himeelf to AleziDdria 
bj the way of Syria. Pharoacefi, upon this 
uitelligence, imagined that protracting the 
time would be equivalent to a victory ; be- 
cauie Domitius, he supposed, must very soon 
depart He therefore dug two ditches, four 
feet deep, at a moderate distance from each 
other, on that side where lay the easiest ac> 
cess to the town, and our forces might, with 
most advantage, attack him ; resoWing not to 
advance beyond them. Between these, he 
constantly drew up his army, placing all his 
cavalry upon the wings without thera, which 
greaily excecded ours in number, and would 
otherwise have been useless. 

XXX. Domitius, more concerned at 
Cesar^s danger than his own, and believing 
he could not rctire with safcty, should he now 
desirc the conditions he had rejected, or 
march away without any apparent cau«e ; drew 
his forces out of the camp, and ranged them 
in order of battlc. He placed the thirty>^xth 
legion on thc right, that of Pontus on the leA, 
and those of Dejotarus in the main body ; 
drawing them up with a very narrow front, 
and posting the rest of the cohorts to sustain 
the wings. The armiei» thus drawn up on 
each side, they prepared for battle ; and the 
signal being given at the same time by both 
partics, the engigement began. The con- 
flict was sharp and various : for the thirty-sixth 
legion falling upon the king's cavalry, that 
was drawii up without the ditch, and charged 
them 8o Buccessfully, that they drove them to 
the very walls of the town, passed the ditch, 
and attacked their infantry behind. But on 
the othcr sidc, the legion of Pontus having 
given way ; the second line, which advanced 
to sustain them, fotching a compaHs round the 
ditch, in order to attack the enemy in flank, was 
overwhelmed and borne down by a shower of 
darts, in endeavouring to pass it. The legions 
of Dejotarus scarce made any resistancc ; so 
that the victnrious right wing, and main body 
of the king*8 army, fcll upon the thirty-sixth 
legion, which yet made a brave stand; and 
tliough surrounded by the forces of the ene- 
my, with wonderful prosence ot mind, cast 
themselves into an orb, and retired to the foot 
of a mountain, whither Pharnaces did not 
think fit to pursue them, becauae of the dis- 
advantage of the place. Thus the Itgion of 
Pnntus being almo«t whoUy col off, with 



great part of those of Dejotaras, the thirty- 
sixth legion retreated to an eminence, with 
the loss of about two hundred and fifty men. 
Several Roman knights, of illustrious rank, 
fell in this battle. Domitius, after this defeat, 
rallied the remains of his broken army, and 
retreated, by aafe ways, through Cappadocia, 
into Asia. 

XXXI. Pharaaces, elated with this succesa, 
and hoping that Cesar would never be abl* 
to extricate himself at Alexandria, entered 
Pontus with all his forces. There acting aa 
conqueror and king, and promising himself a 
happier destiny than his fathe ^e ravaged 
their towns, seized the eflfects of the Romao 
citizens and natives, inflictcd punishmenta 
worse than death, upon such as were dif- . 
tinguished by their age or beauty ; and 
having made himself master of all Pontua, 
as there was no one to oppose his progresa, 
boastcd, that he had recovered his father*a 
kingdom. 

XXXII. About the same time, we received 
a considerable check in Illyricum ; which 
province, Q. Corniflcius, Cssar's questor, had 
defcnded the preceding months, not onlj 
without insult, but even with honour, and a 
conduct worthy of praise. Cesar had sent 
him thither, the summer before, witb two 
legions; and though it was of itsclf little 
able to subsist an army, and at that time in 
particular almost totally ruined by the neigh- 
bourhood of so many wars ; yet by his pra- 
dence, vigilance, and uncommon care, he de- 
fonded and kept possession of it. For he mad# 
himself master of several forts, built on emi- 
nences, whose advantageous situation tempted 
the inhabitants to make descents and inroads 
upon the country ; and gave the plunder of 
them to his soldiers : which, ihough but in- 
considcrablc, yet as they were no strangera 
to the distress and ill condition of the pro- 
vince, did not cease to be grateful ; the rather, 
as it was tbe fruit of their own valour. And 
when, after the battle of Pharsalia, Octaviua 
had retreated to that coast with a Inrge fleet ; 
Cornificius, with some vessels of the Judertini, 
who had always continued faithful to the com- 
raonwealth. made himaelf masterof the greatest 
part of his ships, which joined to those of the 
Judertini, rendered him capable of sustaining 
even a naval engagement. And while Cesar, 
victorious, was pursuing Pompey to the re- 
motest parts of the earth ; upon advice thatt 



Hljricani, on iccount of iu DciBhboarhood li 
MBCfOonia, and wen thira nniijng inin i 
bod;, ha «Tole lo GRbinins, •< To Tcpair ii 
TKtl; thitheT, nilh thc neff-riiicd lcstoni 
mi join Cornificiu*, Ihat in cmo of an] 
danKcr to thc province, thcj might be thi 
balter able to prolect it ; but if lc» furcra s-jE 
Sced, to march inlo MicedoniH, which hi 
fbTCHW WDulii ncTcrbe freefrom 
■0 lonB >■ Pnmpe; lived." 

XXXIII. Gibiniui, whrlhel be im*gined 
tbe pTOTince beltcr provided Ihan il really wa», 
nr dcpendcd niurh upon ihe auipicious roTtunc 
ofCiBur. or ronlided in hi* ownTalouTand 
■iHlitief, havini; oficn tcnninited, wiih Bacce», 
difficult and danerTnui waTi; marchcd into 
nijrieum, in thc middle of winter, and Ibe 
moel diflicull npiRnn of the year; where, nnl 
findiag ■uflicirnt eubtialcnce in thc pro< 
which wao partiy ruined, partly ill-airMted ; 
ind having no aiipiilics by act, I 
acaion of tho ycar had put a ilo]. 
tion i he found hinnelf corapcllcd 
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bttt Bi ncceggity allowcd. Aa he was Ihrre- 
fora obliged to liy aiege to forta and caallca. 
Itl a Tery rude «aflon, he receiveil many checks, 
and fcll undcr such contempl «ilh thc barba- 
rians, thal Tetiring lo Aalona, a marilime city, 
inhabiled by a sct of brave and failhful RD' 
mans, he nas allnchcd upon his m.irch ; and 
■Itei the lOAB of two ihoueiiLd ■oldien^ ihirly-. 
eighl cenluriona, and fuur Iribuncii, gnt lo I 
8alona with the rcst ; whero hia winU con- ' 
tinually incrpaiing. ho died ■ fcw diiys srtcr. j 
His miBrununca and niiilijen dcath gove Ocln- | 
*ins greil hopcs nf maatcring the province. 
But foilunr, whoae inflncnce ia so gieat in 
Diatters of war. joincd lo tho diligrnce of Cor- 
nificius, and Ihe ralour of Vatiniua, soon put 
■n end lo his triumpha. 

XXXIV. For Valinius, who waa then at 
Bninduaium, ha*ing intclligcncD of whal 
paaacd in Illyrieum. by lcttcrs from Cornili- 
eiua, who prcssed him to come [o tbe aaaialanee 
of Ihe province, and infonncd him. thal Oc- 
ttvias had lcagucd with the barbarisns, and, 
in •eTOral plicestttucked ourgairiiona, psrtly 
by aea, wilh hia Oeet, putly by Isnd, nith 
Ibe tioops of thn barbarisns: Vstiniui, I aay, 
npon notice of theie thingii, Ihough extiemely 
Wnktinod hy sicknesn, insumueh that his 

MnagUi o' bod; n» 



suimounted all oppoaition, the f»rca of hia dis- 
lemper, the rigour of Ihe seaaon, and Ibe dil^ 
Gculties of R sudden praparation. Foi Dorinf 
bimscK' hut a lery few gsllcys, he wrote lc 
Q. Kalcnus, in Achaia, to fumiab hira wflh ■ 
■qusdron of ahips. But thrse not cominf 
with thal despatch which Ihe danger our anny 
waa ia required. because Octaiiua pieaaed honl 
upan them ; he faatcned beika to all the i>*iki 
and vesscla Ihat lay in tbc port, whoae nnmba 
wai considcrsble enough, though they were not 
lufficirmly large for in engsgemenL join- 
ing theie tn whit gatleys he hail, snd put- 
ling the vetcran loldicrs aboard, wbereot be 
had a gieal numbei, who had been left aick at 
Brundusium, when the aTmy wenl ovei to 
Gieeee, he sailed bi lllyticum ; where ha- 
Ting aubjectcd aeTerst marilime sutet Ihal hid 
declired for Octaviua ; ind neglecling such >i 
conlinucd ohitinale in thpir revnlt, beicaase 
he would luficT nolhiug to retaid hia design of 
mccling the enomy ; he csme up with nctaTias 
bcfore Epidsumi; and obliging him to raiae 
the licgc, which he wu carrying on witb 
grcat tigour, by sci ind land, joined the garri- 
lon lo his own forcea. 

.\-XXV. OclBTius, undcrstanding Ihat V*. 
tiniu^Bflcet conaialed mnally of imstl barks, 
and conGding in tbc strenglh of bia own.stop- 
pcd it Ihe Iiie of Tauris. Valinias foltownl 
him Ihilher, nnt imigining he would halt al 
ihnt place, tiut becauae hc was detrTinined lo 
pursue him whcreTer bc wcnt. Valinius, who 
hsd no auapicion of in enemy, snd whon 
ahipi wera morcover di»pcr«w1 by a tempest, 
perceivcd, as he approarhed the ialr, a Tessel 
fillcd nilh soldicrs, thal advanccd Inwinli him 
wilh full saita. TJpon Ihis, be gave ordera Ibr 
furling Ihe siili, lowcring the sail-yardi, and 
arming the «oldiera: and hoisling ■ flng, ■■ ■ 
sign^l for bslllo, intimited to the abips th^t 
foltowed lo do ihe same. Our men preparrd 
IhcmselTes in the beit mannfr Ihetr audden 
suqirise wonld allow, while Octsvius idTanccd, 
in good order, from the port The Iwo flren 
drew up. OctBvius had the adTaDtage ■■ to 
diipotition, ind Vitinius in the braTerj of his 

XXXVI. Vatinluaflnding^bimaelfinfenoTio 
tbe enemy, both in Ihe namber aod largenaB 
of hia shipa, resolTrd to eommit the aRair to fo> 
lune, and, iherelnre, in his own quinquammaj 
atUeked Octaviui In bi* foar-benched g«ll«r 
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rhj he did with fuch Tiolence, and the ehodL 
wss 80 great, that the beak of Octayius'! gal- 
lej was broke. The battle raged with great 
fury likewise in other places, but chiefly round 
the two admiraU : for aa the shipii on each ade 
advanced to sustain thoae that fought, a cloae 
and tnrious conflict enaued in a Tery narrow 
aea, where the nearer the TesaeU approached» 
the more had V atinius'a soldiers the advantage. 
For, with admirabU courage, they Uaped into 
the enemy'8 ships, and forcing them, by thu 
means, to an equal combat, soon mastered them 
by iheir superior vaUur. Octavius*s galUy 
wss sunk. Many others were taken, or suf- 
fered the same fate. The soldiers were partly 
slain in the ships, partly thrown overboard in- 
to the sea. Octavius got into a boat, which 
sinking under the multitude that crowded 
after him, he himself, though wounded, swam 
to his brigantine ; where being taken up, and 
night having put an end to the battU, as the 
wind bUw very strong, he spread all his sails 
and fled. A few of his ships, that had the 
good fortune to escape, followed him. 

XXXVII. Vatinius, seeing the enemy en- 
tirely defeated, sounded a retreat, and entered 
▼ictorious the port whence Octavius had sailed 
to fight him, without the loss of a single 
vessel. He took, in this battle, one quinque- 
reme, two triremes, eight two-benched galleys, 
and a great number of rowers, The next day 
was employed in repairing his own fleet, and 
the ships he had taken from the enemy : after 
whicb, he sailed for the island of Issa, ima- 
gining Octavius would retire thither after his 
defeat. In this Uland was a flourishing city, 
well affected to Octavins, which, however, 
surrendered to Vatinius, upon the first sum- 
mons. Here he understood that Octavius, 
attended by a few small barks, had sailed, 
with a fair wind, for Greece, whence he in- 
tended to pass on to Sicily, and afterwards to 
Africa. Vatinius having, in so short a space, 
successfully terminated the afiairs of Illyricum, 
restored the province, in a peaceabU condi- 
tion, to Comificius, and driven the enemy*s 
fleet out of those seas, retumed victorious to 
Brundusiam, with hU army tnd fleet in good 
eondition. 

XXXVm. While CBaar bedeged Pom- 
pey at Dyrrhachium, triamphed at Pharsalia, 
and carried on the war, with so much danger, 
at AUxandria, Cassius Longinua, who had 
beoQ left in Spain •■ pro-pretor of the &rther 



province; either throogh hU ijjitural dUposi 
tion, or out of a hatred he had contracted to the 
province, because of a wound he had treacber- 
ously received there, when questor, drew upon 
himself the general dislike of the people. 
He discerned this temper among them, partly 
from a consciousness that he deserved it, partly 
from the manifeat indications they gave of 
their discontent To secure himself against 
their disafiection, he endeavoured to gain the 
love of the soldiers ; and having, for this pur- 
pose, assembled them together, promUed them 
a hundred sesterces a man. Soon after, hav- 
ing made himself maater of Medobriga, a 
town in Loaitania, and of Mount Herminius, 
whither the Medobrigians had retired; and 
being, upon that occasion, aaluted imperator, 
by the army, he gave them another hundred 
sesterces each. These, accompanied with other 
considerabU largeases, in great number, seemed, 
for the preaent, to increase the good-will 
of the army, but tended gradually and im- 
perceptibly to the reUxation of military dia- 
cipline. 

XXXIX. Cassius having sent hU army 
into winter-quarters, fixed his residence at 
Cordova, for the administration of justice. 
Being greatly in debf, he resolved to- pay it 
by Uying heavy impositions upon the provinee ; 
and, according to the custom of prodigaU, 
made hU liberalities a pretence to justify the 
most exorbitant demands. He taxed the rich 
at discretion, and compelUd them to pay, 
without the Uant regard to their remonstrancea ; 
frequcntly improving light and trifling offencea, 
as a handle for all manner of extortions. All 
methods of gain were pursued, whether 
great and apparent, or mean and sordid. 
None that had any thing to lose could es- 
cape accusation; inaomuch that the plunder 
of their private fortunes was aggravated by 
the dangers they were exposed to from pre- 
tended crimes. 

XL. Thu9 Longinus, acting the same part 
when pro-consul which he had done whcti 
queator, drew apon himself the like con- 
spiracies against hU life. Even hU own d«»- 
pendants concurred in the general hatred ; who, 
thoogh the minUtera of hU rapine, yet hated 
the man by whoae authority they conimitted 
thoae crimes. Tho odiam still increased apoo 
his rtUing a fifth legion, which added to tbe 
ezpense and bnrden of the province. The 
cavaliy waa aagmentad to threo thooaand, with 
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eosUy oraamenU and eqoipage ; nor had the 
people any respite from hia eztortiona. 

XLL Meanwhile he received ordera from 
CBaar, to tranaport hia army into Africa» and 
march through MauriUtnia, towarda Nnaiidia, 
becauae king Juba had aent conaiderable 
auccoura to Pompey» and waa preparing to 
aend more. Theae lettera filled him with an 
inaolent joy, by the opportunity they offered 
him of pillaging new provincea and a wealthy 
kingdom. He therefore hastened into Lusi- 
tania, to aaaemble his legiona, and draw to- 
gether a body of auxiliariea ; appointing cer- 
tain peraona to provide corn, ahipa, and money, 
that nothing might tetard him at hia retura ; 
which waa much aooner than expected ; for 
when interest called, Caasiua wanted neither 
industry nor vigilancc. 

XLIL Having got hia army togethcr, and 
encamped near Cordova, he made a apeech 
to the aoldicrs, wherein he acquaintcd them 
with the orders he had received from Cesar, 
and promiaed them a bundred seaterces eacb, 
when thcy should arrive in Mauritania. The 
fifth iegion, he told them, waa to remain in 
8pain. Having ended his apeech, he returned 
to Cordova. Tho same day, about noon, as 
he went to the hall of justice, one Minutiua 
8iIo, a clicnt of L. Racilius, presented him 
with a paper, in a soldicr^s habit, as if be had 
aome request to make. Then retiring behind 
Raciliu8,^who walked beside Cassiua,) aa if 
waiting for an anawer, he insensibly drew near ; 
and a favourable opportunity ofTering, seized 
Cassius with his left hand, and wounded bim 
twico with a dai^ger in his right. Thc noiso 
this occasioncd was as a signal to the conspir- 
ators, who all rusbed upon him in a body. 
Munatius Plancus killed the lictor, that was 
next Longinus ; and wounded Q. Cassius his 
lieutenant. T. Vasius, and L. Mcrgilio, sc- 
conded their countryman Plancus; for thcy 
wcre all Italians. L. Licinius Squillus flew 
upon Longinus himself, and gave him several 
sUght wounds as he lay upon the ground. By 
this time, his guards came up to his assistance, 
(for he always had a body of veterana, armed 
with darts, to attend him,) and surrounded the 
reat of the conspiratora, who were advancing 
to complete tbe assassination. Of thia number 
were Calphuraius Salvianua, and Manilius 
TqscuIus. CassiuB waa carried home; and 
Minatiua Silo, stumbling upoa a stone, aa he 
«ndeavonred to make hia eacape, waa takeu 



and brought tu him. Riciliiia ivtired to tlM 
neighbouring hooae ct a friend till hm ahmild 
have certain informatton of the fat« of Caaaiini 
L. Laterenaia not doubting but he was d«a- 
patohed, ran, in a tranaport of joj, to tlie 
camp, to congratulate the aecond «nd the ncw- 
raised legions upon it, who, be knew, bora • 
particular hatred to Caaaiua; and who, im- 
mediately upon thia intelligence, plaeed him 
on the tribunal, and proclaimed him pretor. 
For there waa not a native of the proviBoe, 
nor a aoldier of the new-raiaed legion, nor a 
person, who by long reaidence waa natural- 
ised to tbe province, of which kind the aecond 
legion conaisted, who did not join in the gene- 
ral hatred of Cassius. Meantime Laterenaia 
was informed that Caasiua waa etill alive ; at 
which, being rather grieved than diaconcerted, 
he immediately so far recovered himaelf •» to 
go and wait upon him. By thia time, the 
thirtieth legion having notico of what had 
passed, marched to Cordova, to the aasiatanee 
of their general. Tbe twenty-first «nd fifth 
foUowed their example. As only two legiooa 
remained in the camp, the sccond, fearing thej 
should 1)0 left alone, and thereby have theii 
sentiments known, did the aame. But the 
new-raised legion continued firm, nor could be 
induced by any motives of fear, to stir from ita 
place. Cassius ordered all the accomplicea of 
the conspiracy to bc seized, and aent Imck the 
fifth legion to the camp, reuining tbe other 
three. By the confession of Minutiua, he 
learned, that L. Racilius, L. Laterensis, and 
Annius Scapula, a man of great authority and 
credit in tho province, and equally in hia con- 
fidence with Laterensis and Racilius. ^er 
concerncd in the plot : nor did he long defe. 
his rcvenf^e, but ordered tbem to be put to 
death. He delivered Minutius to be racked 
by bis freed-men ; likewise Calphurnius 8al- 
vianus; who, turning evidcnce, incrcased the 
number of the conspirators ; justly, as aome 
think ; but others pretend that he waa forced. 
L. Mergilio was likewise put to tbe torture. 
SquilluB impeached many otbera, who were all 
condemned to die, except auch aa redeemed 
their lives by a fine ; for he pardoned Cal- 
phurnius for ten, and Q. Sextius for fifly 
thousand aesterces ; who tbough deeply guilty 
yct having, in thia manner, eacapcd death, 
showed Cassius to be no leaa covetoua tben 
cniel. 

XLHI. Some daya afler, he reccived lef 
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ten from Cetar, with an •ceoant of Pompey's 
defeat and flight ; which news eqaally affected 
him with joy and aorTow. C0iar's succeaa 
gave him pleasure ; but the concluaion of the 
war woold put an end to his rapines : insomuch 
that he was ancertain which to wiih for, vic- 
tory, or an unbounded licentiousness. When 
he was cured of his wounds, he sent to all 
who were indebted to him, in anj sums, and 
inaisted upon immediate payment 8uch as 
were taxed too low, had orders to fumisb 
larger sums. 8uch Roman citizens as had 
been levied in the several colonies of the pro- 
vince, and were alarmed at the thoughts of a 
foreign expedition, obtained their discharge 
f or a certain sum. This brougbt in a vast re- 
▼enue, but greatly increased the general ha- 
tred. He aflerwards reviewed the army, sent 
the legions and auxiliaries, designed for 
Africa, towards the straits of Hercuies, and 
went himself to 8eville, to examine the condi- 
tion of the fleet. He stayed there some time, 
in consequence of an edict he had publisbed, 
ordering all who had not paid the sums in 
which they were amerced, to repair to him 
tbither ; which created a universal murmuring 
and discontent. 

XLIV. In the mean time, L. Titius,amiH- 
tary tribune of the new-raised legion, sent 
him notice of a report, that the thirtieth legion, 
one of those he was carrying with him to 
Africa, had mutinied at Ilurgis, killed some 
of tbe centurions that opposed them, and were 
gone over to the second legion, who marched 
another way towards the straits. Upon this 
intelligence, he set out, by nigbt, with five 
cohorts of the twenty-first legion, and came 
ap with tbem in the morning. He stayed 
there that day, to consult what was proper to 
be done, and then went to Carmona. where 
he found the tbirtieth and twenty-first lcgions, 
with four cohorts of the fifth, and all the 
cavalry assembled. Here he learned, tbat 
the new-raised legion hsd surprised four co- 
horts, near Obucula, and forced them along 
with them to tbe second legion ; wbere all 
joining, they had chosen T. Thorius, an 
Italian, for their general. Having instantly 
called a council, he sent Marcellus to Cor- 
dova, to secure tbat town, and Q. Cassius, 
his lieutenant, to Seville. A few days after, 
news was brooght that Cordova had rcvolted, 
and that Marcellus, either vohintarily, or 
throagh forcey(for the reporta were ▼arious,) 



had joined them ; as likewise the two cohorta 
of the fiAh legion, that were in garrison thera, 
Cassius, provoked at theae mutinies, decampedf 
and the next day came to Segovia upoo the 
river Xenil. There, summoning an assembly 
to sound the disposition of the troops, hf 
found that it was not out of regard to him 
but to Ccsar, though absent, that tbey con- 
tinued faithful, and were ready to undergo 
any danger for the recovery of the province. 

XLV. Meantime Thorius marched the 
veteran Icgions to Cordova ; and that tbe re- 
volt might not appear to spring from a se- 
ditious inclination in him or the soldiers ; as 
likewise to oppose an equal authority to that 
of Q. Casiius, who was drawing together a 
great force, in Ccsar^s name ; he publicly gave 
oot, that his design was to recover the province 
for Pompey. Nay, perbaps he was really in- 
fiuenced by a love fur Pompey, whose name 
was dear to those legic^s tbat had served under 
Varro. Be this as it will, Thorius at Icast 
made it bis pretence ; and the soldiers were 
so infatuated witb the thougbt, that they had 
Pompey*B name inscribed upon tbeir bucklers. 
Tbe citizens of Cordova, men, women, and 
children, came out to meet the legions; beg* 
ging they would not enter Cordova as ene- 
mies, seeing they joined with them in their 
aversion to Cassius, and only desired they 
might not be obliged to act against Ccsar. 

XLVI. The soldiers, moved by the prayera 
and tears of so great a multitude, and seeing 
they stood in no need of Pompey's name and 
memory, to spirit up a revolt against Cassin% 
as he was equally odious to the partisana of 
both parties; neither being able to prerail 
with Marcellus, or tbe people of Cordova, to 
declare against Ccsar ; they erased Pompey*a 
name from their bucklers, cbose Marrellua 
their commander, joined the citizens of Cor- 
dova, and encamped near the town. Two 
days sfter Cassius encamped on an eminence, 
on this side the Bctis, about four miles from 
Cordova, and within view of the town ; whence 
he sent letters to Bogud, in Mauritania, and 
M. Lepidus, pro-consul of Hither 8pain, to 
come to his asistance as soon as possible, for 
Ccsar*s sake. Meanwhile he ravaged the 
country, and set fire to the boildiogs roond 
Cordova. 

XLVn. The legions ander Marcelloa, pro- 
voked at this indignity, ran to him, and 
begged to be led againat the enemy, that 
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thej might hive an opportanity of fighting 
them hefore they coold have time to destroy, 
with fire and sword, the rich and noble poe- 
•enions of the Cordovani. Marcellus, thoagh 
«▼ene to battle, which, whoever waa victorioue, 
must tum to CBaar's detriment ; yet unable 
to restrain the legionsy croased the BBtis, and 
drew up his men. Cassius did the same, 
apon a rising ground : but as he would not 
quit his advsntageous post, Marcellos per- 
•aaded hu men to return to their camp. He 
had already begun to retirep when Cassius, 
knowing himself to be strongerin cavalry, fell 
apon the legionaries with his horse, and made 
a considerable slaoghter in their rear, upon 
the banks of the river. This check making 
Marcellus sensible of the mistake he had com- 
mitted, in passing the river, he removed his 
camp to the other side, where both armies fre- 
quently drew up, but did not engage, on ac- 
count of the inequality of the ground. 

XLVIII. Marcellus was stronger in foot, 
for he commanded veteran soldiers, of great 
eiperience in war. Cassius depended more 
on the fidelity than the courage of his troops. 
The two camps being very near each other, 
Marcellus seized a spot of ground, where he 
built a fort, very convenient for depriving the 
enemy of water. Longinus apprehending he 
should be besieged, in a country where all 
were against him, quitted his camp in the night, 
and, by a quick march, reached Ulla, a town 
on which he thought he could rely. There ho 
encamped so near the walls, that both by the 
•ituation of the place (for Uila stands on an 
eminence ) and the defences of the town, he 
was on all sides secure from an attacic. Marcel- 
lua followed him, and encamped as near the 
town as possible. Having taken a view of the 
place, he found himself redoced, by necessity, 
to do what was most agreeable to hls own in- 
clination ; and neither engage Cassius, which 
the ardnur of his soldiers would hsve forced 
him to, had it been possible ; nor sofTered bim 
by his exertions, to infest the territories of 
other states, as he had done those of Cordova. 
He therefore raised redoubts in proper places, 
«nd continued his works quite round the town, 
enclosing both Ulla and Cassios within his 
lines. But before they were finished, Cassius 
■ent out all his eavalry : who he imagined 
might do him great service, by cutting off Mar- 
eellos*s provisions and forage ; and could only 
he ft uelaas encambrance npon him, by con- 



suming his provisiona, if be wasahiit np in his 

camp. 

XLTX. A lew daya after, king Bogod 
having received Caasioa^s kttera, came aiid 
joined him with all hia foroee, conaisting o( 
one legion, and several anziliary cahorta. Por 
as coromonly happens in dvil disaensions^ 
some of the states of Spain at that time favourcd 
Cassios, but a yet greater namber, MarorUos 
Bogud came up to the advanced worka of 
Marcellus, where many sharp akirmiahea hap- 
pened with varioas succeas; however» Mar- 
cellas still kept possession of his worksp 

L. Meanwhile Lepidua, from the highet. 
province, with thirty-five legionary cohorts^ 
and a great body of borse and auziliariea, came 
to UUa, with design to adjust the diflerenccs 
between Cassius and Marcellus. Marcellus 
submitted, without hesitation, but Cassias kept 
within his works, either becaase he thoaght hia 
cause the justest, or from an apprehension that 
his adversary*s submission had prepossessed 
Lepidus in his favour. Lepidus encamped 
with Marcellus, at Ulla, prevented a battle, in- 
vited Cassius into his camp, and engaged hia 
honour to act witbout prejudice. Casaius heei- 
tated long, but at Isst desired that the circum- 
vallation should be levelled, and free egrese 
given bim. The truce was not only concluded, 
but the works demolished, and the guards 
drawn off; when king Bogud attackfd one 
of Marcellu8*s forts, that lay nearest to hia 
camp, unknown to any, (onless pcrhaps Lon- 
ginus, who was not exempt from suspicion on 
this occasion,) and slew a great number of hia 
men. And had not Lepidus interposed, much 
mischief would have been done. 

LI. A free passage being made for Caasius, 
Marcellus joined camps with Lepidus; and 
both together marched for Cordova, while 
Cassius retired to Carmona. ' At the saroe 
time, Trebonius, the pro-consul, camo to take 
possession of the province. Cassios having 
notice of his arrival, sent his legions and cav- 
alry into winter quarters, and hastened, with 
all his effects, to Melaca, where he embarked 
immediately, though it was tbe winter season ; 
that he might not, as he pretended, come into 
the power of Marcellus, Lepidus, and Trebo- 
nius : as his friends gave out, to avoid passing 
throog^i a province, great part of which had 
revolteJ from him ; but as was more generally 
believed, to secure the money he had amasfl 
ed by his numberleas extortiona. The wiod 
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fsTOuring him m far ss coald be ezpeetad at 
that season of the year, he put into the Iberas, to 
avoid sailing in the night ; and thence contin- 
uing hia voyage, which he thoaghthe mightdo 
with safety, though the wind blew coniider- 
ably fresher, he waf encountered by auch a 
atorm, at the mouth of the river, that neither be- 
ing able to retum, becauie of the atream, nor 
atem the fury of the waves, the ahip, and all 
that were in her,peri8hed. 

LII. Cesar arriving in Syria from Egypt, 
and understanding by those who attended him 
there, from Rome, and the letterahe received 
at the same time, that the government there 
was upon a very bad footing, and all the affairs 
of the commonwealth managed indiscreetly : 
that the contests of the tribunes were produc- 
ing perpetual seditions, and the remissness of 
the officers of tbe legions destroying military 
diacipline ; all which required his speedy prea- 
ence to redress them ; thought it yet first in- 
cumbent upon him, to settle the state of the 
provinces through which he passed; that 
freeing them from domestic conventions, and 
the fear of a foreign enemy, the laws might 
have a free course. This he hoped soon to effect 
in Syria, Cilicia, and Asia, becaase theso pro- 
vinces were not involved in war. In Bithynia 
and Pontus indeed he ezpected more troable, 
because he understood Pharaaces still continu- 
ed in Pontus, and was not likely to qait it ea- 
aily, being flushed with the victory he had ob- 
tained over Domitius Calvinas. He made a 
short stay in most states of note, distribating 
rewards both publicly and privately to sach as 
deserved them, determining old controversies, 
and receiving into his protection the kings, 
princes, and potentates, as well of the provinces 
as of the neighbouring countries. And having 
settled the neccssary regulations for the defence 
of the country, he dismissed them, fully satis- 
fied with himself and the repablic 

LIII. After a stay of some days in those 
parts, he named Seztus Cesar, his friend and 
relation, to the command of Syria, and the 
legions appointed to guard it ; and sailed him- 
seif for Cilicia, with the fleet he had brought 
firom Egypt He summoned the states to as- 
semble at Tarsus, the strongest and finest city 
of the province ; where having aettled every 
thing that regarded either it or the neighbonr- 
ing countries, his warlike ardoar woald not 
■afler him to tarry longer; bat marching 
throogh Cappadocia with the ntiiiost •zp*- 



dition, where he atopped two days at Mazaca, 
he arrived at Comana, renowned for the mn- 
cient and sacred temple of Bellona, where aho 
is worshipped with so much veneration, that 
her priest is accounted next in power and dig- 
nity to the king. He conferred this dignitj 
on Lycomedes of Bithynia, descended of the 
aocient kings of Cappadocia, who demanded 
it in right of inheritance ; his ancestors having 
lost it apon occasion of the sceptre's being 
transferred to another line. As for Ariobar^ 
zanes, and his brother Ariarates, who had both 
deserved well of the commonwealth, he con* 
firmed the first in his kingdom, and put the 
other under his protection ; after which, be 
pursaed his march with the same despatch. 

LIV. Upon his approaching Pontua, and 
the frontiers of Gallo-grecia ; Dejotaras, tet- 
rarch of tbat province, (whose title, however, 
was disputed by the neighbouring tetrarchs,} 
and king of the Lesaer Armenia, laying asido 
the regal oraaments, and assuming the habit not 
only of a private person, but even of a criminal, 
came in a sappliant manner to Caisar, *« To beg 
forgiveness, for obeying and assisting Pompey 
at a time when Ccsar could afibrd him no pro- 
tection: urging, that it was his busineas to 
obey the goveraors who were present, with 
oat pretending to judge of the disputes ot 
the peopleof Rome." Ccsar, after patting 
him in mind ** of the many services he had 
done him, and the decrees he had procnred 
in hia favoar when consul ; that his defectio . 
could daim no ezcuse from want of informa- 
tion, because one of his industry and pro- 
dence could not but know who was master of 
Italy and Rome, where the aenate, the people, 
and the majesty of the republic resided ; who 
in fine was consul after Marcellus and Len- 
tulus ; told him, that he would, notwithstand- 
ing, forgive his present fault, in consideration 
of his past services, the former friendship that 
had subsisted between them, the respect duo 
to his age, and the solicitation o those who in- 
terceded in his behalf : adding, that he would 
refer the controversy relating to the tetrarchate 
to another time." He restored him the royal 
habit, and commanded him to join him with 
all his cavalry, and the legion he had trained 
ap altsr the Roman manner. 

LV. When he was arrived in Pontoa, and 
had drawn all his forces together, whick weio 
not very considerable either for their i jmbef 
r diadplino» (for ezoept the aizth leg&oiv 
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compjsed o( ▼eteran soldien, which he had 
brought with him from Alexandria, and which 
bjr ita many labours and dangers, the length 
of ita marches and Toyages, and the frequent 
wara in which it had been engaged, waa re- 
duced to leaa than a thouaand men ; he had 
onlj the legion of Dejotarua, and two more 
that had been in the late battle between Do- 
mitiua and Pharnacca :) ambaMadora arrived 
from Pharnacea, « To entreat tbat Cesar 
would not look upon him as an enemy, he 
being ready to submit to all hia commands/' 
Particularly they represented : ** That Phar- 
naces bad granted no aid to Pompey, as De- 
jotarus had done, whom he had nevertheleas 
pardoned." Ceaar replied/^That Pharnaces 
ahould meet with the utmost justice, if he per- 
formod hia promiaes : but at the aame time ad- 
monished the ambavsadors in gentle terms, to 
forbear mentioning Dejotarus, and not to over- 
rate tho having refuved aid to Pompoy. He 
told them, he was always ready to forgive the 
suppliant, but would nevcr luok upon private 
services to himself, as an atonement for pub- 
lic injurii'8 done the province : that Pharna- 
ces'8 refusal of aiding Pompey had turned 
chiefly to his own advantage, as he had there- 
by avoided all share in the disastcr of Phar- 
salia : that he was, however, willing to forgive 
the injuries done to the Roman citizcns in 
Pontus, because it was now too late to think 
of redressing them ; as hecould neither restorc 
iife to thc dead, nor manhood to those he had 
deprivcd of it, by a punishment more intolera- 
ble to the Romans than death itself. But 
that he must quit Pontus immediateIy,.Rend 
back the farmera of the revenues, and restore 
to the Romans and their allies what he un- 
ustly dctained from them. Thesc things per- 
formed, he might then send the prescnts which 
Buccessful generals were wont to rcceive from 
their friends :'* ^for Phamaces had sent him a 
golden crown.) With this answer he dismiss- 
ed the ambassadors. 

LVI. Pharnaces promised every thing: 
but hoping that Ceaar, who was in haste to be 
gone, would give easy credit to whatevcr he 
said, that he might the sooner set out upon 
mora urgent afTaira ; (for every body knew 
that his presence was much wanted at Rome,) 
he performed but slowly, wanted to protract 
ihe day of his departure, demanded other con- 
iditions, and, in fine, endeivoured to elude his 
«ngagements. Cesar, percoiving his drift, 



did now, OQt of neceasity, what bc waa osnally 
wont to do through indination, and resoKed lo 
decide the afiair as soon as posslble by a battle. 

LVII. Ziela is a town of Pontos, well for* 
tified, though situated in a plain. For a n^ 
tural eminence, as if raised by art. soiftaiiis 
the walls'on all sides. AU around are a nreat 
number of large moantains, intersected bj 
valleys. The highest of these, famed bT the 
victory of Mithridatea. the defeat of TriBrios, 
and the destruction of our army, is not abo^^e 
three miles from Ziela. and has a ridge that 
almost extcnds to tho town. Here Phamaces 
lodged himself, with all his forces, repairing 
the fortifications of a camp which had provad 
so fortunate to his father. 

LVIII. Cesar encamped al>out five mik« 
from the enemy ; and observing that the val- 
leys which defended the king's camp wonld 
likewise defcnd bis own, at the same distanee, 
if the enemy, who were much ncarer, did not 
scize them before him ; he ordered a great 
quantity of fascincs to be brought within tbe 
intrenchments. This being quicklv perfurmed, 
next night, at the fuurth watch, lcaving all 
the baggage in tho camp, hc set out with the 
legions ; and arriving at day-break, unsu«pect- 
ed by the enemy, posscsscd himself of ihe 
same post where Mithridatcs had defeated 
Triarius. Hither he commandod all the fas 
cincs to be brought, employing theservants ot 
the army for that pnrpose, that the soldiera 
might not be callcd ofT from thc works : be- 
cause the valley, which divided the eniinence 
where he was intrenching himself from the 
encmy, was not above a mile over. 

LIX. Pharnaces perceiving this ne xt mom- 
ing, ranged all his troops, in order of battle, 
before his camp. But the approach towards 
UR was 80 dangerous, that Cesar concluded it 
to be no more than a review ; or done with de- 
sign to retard his works, by keeping a great 
number of his men under arms ; or perhaps 
for ostentation, to show that he trusted no leaa 
to his army than the advantage of his post. 
Therefore keeping only his first line in order 
of battle, he commanded the rest of the armj 
to go on with the works. But Pharnaces 
either prompted by the place itaelf, which had 
been so fortunate to his father ; or induced by 
favourable omens, as we were afterwards told ; 
or despising the small number of our men tbat 
were in arms ; for he took all that were em 
ployed in eao^ing materials to the worka 
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ta solclien ; or confiding in liif Teteran imy, 
wlio valued tbemMhes upon haTing defeated 
the twenty-second legion; and at the same 
time, contemning our troopa, whom he had 
worsted, under Domitius; was determined 
npon a battle, and to that end began to crosa the 
vallej. CBiar, at fint, laoghed at hu ostenta- 
tion, in crowding his armj in so narrow a place, 
^ where no enemj, in his right senses, would 
have ventured ; while, in the mean time, Phar- 
naces continued hb march, and began to ascend 
the steep hill on which Cesar was posted 

LX. Cesar, astonished at his incredible 
rashness and confidence, and finding himself 
auddenly and unezpectedlj attacked, called 
off his soldiers from the works, ordered them 
lo arms, oppoeed the legions to the enemj, and 
ranged his troops in order of battle. The 
au denness of the thing occasioned some ter- 
ror at first; and the chariots, armed with 
■cjthes, falling in with our ranks before thej 
were completed, disordered them considerablj : 
however, the mnltitude of darts discharged 
against them, soon put a stop to their career. 
The enemj's armj fullowed them close, and 
began the battle with a shout. Our advan- 
tageous situation, but especiallj the assistance 
of the gods, who preside over all the events of 
war, and more particularlj those where hu- 
man conduct can be of no service, favoured 
ns greatlj on this occasion. 

LXJ. Afier a sharp and obstinate conflict, 
▼ictorj began to declare for ua on the right 
wing, where the sixth legion was posted. The 
anemj there was totallj overthrown, but in 
the centre and left the battle was long and 
doubtful : however, with the assistance of the 
aame gods, we at last prevailed there also, and 
drove them, with the utmost precipitation, 
down the hill, which thej had so easilj as- 
cended before. Great numbers being slain, 
and manj crushed, bj the flight of their own 
troops, such aa had the good fortune to escape, 
were nevertheless obliged to throw awaj 
their arms ; so that having crossed the vallej, 
and got upon the opposite ascent, thej could 
jet, because unarmed, derive no benefit firom 
the advantage of the ground. Our men,flu8hed 
with victorj, made no scruple to follow them, 
■Ajd even attack their camp ; which thej soon 
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forced, notwithstanding the resistance made 
bj the cohorts left bj Phamaces to guard it 
Almost all the whole armj was cut to pieces 
or made prisoners. Phamaces himself escaped, 
with a few horse ; and had not our soldiers 
been detained some time, bj the assault of the 
camp, he must certainlj have fallen alive into 
Cesar's hands. 

LXIL Though Cesar was accuitomed to 
victorj, jet the present succens gave him no 
small joj ; because he had so speedilj put an 
end to a verj great war. The remembrance 
too of the danger to which he had been ez- 
posed, enhanced the pleasure, as he had ob- 
tained an easj victorj in a verj difiicult con- 
juncture. Having tbus recovered Pontus, and 
abandoncd tbeplunderof the enemj^scamp to 
the soldiers, he set out next daj, with a guard 
of light horse. The sizth legion had orders to 
return to Italj, to receive the honours and re- 
wards thej had merited : the auxiliarj troops 
of Deiotarus were sent home: and Csliua 
Vincinianus was l«>ft with two legions to pro 
tect the kingdom of Pontus. 

LXIII. Through Gallo-grccia and Bithj 
nia he went into Asia, settling all the con 
troversics of the provinces as he passed, and 
establishing the limits and jurisdictions of the 
several kings, states, and tetrarchs. Mithri- 
dates of Pergamus, who had so speedilj and 
successfullj served him in Egjpt, as we have 
related above, a man of rojal descent and 
education, (for Mithridates, king of all Asia, 
out of regard to his birth, had carried him 
along with him when verj joung, and kept 
him in his camp several jears,) was appointed 
king of Bosphorus, which had belonged to 
Phsrnaces. And thus were the provinces of 
the Roman people screencd from the attempts 
of barbarous and hostile kings, bj the interpo- 
sition of a prince steadilj attached to the in- 
terests of the republic. To this was added 
the tetrarchate of (Jallo-grccia, which be- 
longed to him of right, though it had been pos- 
sessed for some jears bj Dejotarus. Thus 
Cssar,stajing no where longer than the neces- 
sitj of affairs required, an^ having settled all 
things relating to the provinces with the nt- 
most success and despatch, retumed to Italv 
mnch sooner than was ezpected. 
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I C JiSAS wtting out from Rome, adTanced by 

moderate joarneys towards Sicily ; and con- 

tinaing his march without intermiaaion, arrived 

on the nineteenth of December at Lilybcam. 

]>eaigning to embark immediately, though he 

had ofily one legion of new levies, and not 

quite aix hundred horse, he ordered his tent to 

be pitched so near the sea-aide, that the waves 

lowed up to the very foot of it. This he did 

with a view to take away all hopes of delay, 

and keep his men in readiness at a day or an 

hour's warning. The wind at that time proving 

contrary, he nevertheless suffered none of the 

soldiera or mariners to come on shore, that 

he might lose no opportunity of sailing ; the 

irnther, because the inhabitants of the province 

were perpetually talking of the mighty forces 

of the enemy ; a cavalry not to be numbered ; 

four legions headed by Juba, togethfer with a 

great body of light armed troops ; ten legions 

under thn command of Scipio ; a hundred and 

twenty elephants, and fleets in abundance. 

Tet all these reports alarmed him not, nor 

«nght abated his resolution and confidence. 

Meantime the number of galleys and transports 

increased daily ; the new levied legions flockcd 

in to him from all parts ; among the rast the 

liAh, B veteran legion, and about two thousand 

horse. 

II. Having got together aiz legions, and 

about two thousand horse, he embarked the 

legions as fast as they arrived, in the galleys, 

and the cavalry in the transports. Then send- 

ing the greatest part of the fleet before. with 

ordera to sail for the island of Aponiana, not 

far from Lilyboum ; he himself continued a 
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little longer in Sicily, to expose to public sal« 
some confiscated estates. Leaving all other 
affaira to the care of Allienus the pretor, whc 
then commanded in the island ; and strictly 
charging him to use the utmost expedition in 
embarking the remainder of the troops ; he 
set sail the twenty-seventh of December, and 
soon came up with tho rest of the fleet. As 
the wind was favourable, and affbrded a quick 
passage, he arrived the fourth day within sight 
of Africa, attended by a few galleys : for the 
transports, being mostly dispersed and scat- 
tered by the winds, wera driven different ways. 
Passing Clupea and Neapolis with the fleet, 
he continued for sorae time to coast along the 
shore, leaving many towns and castles behind 
him. 

IIL When he came before Adrumetum, 
where the enemy had a garrison, commanded 
by C. Considius, and where Cn. Piso ap- 
peared upon the shore, towards Clupea, with 
the cavalry of Adrumetum, and about two 
thonsand Moora; having stopped a while, 
facing the port, till the rest of the fleet should 
come up, he landed his men, though tbeir 
number at that time did not exceed three 
thousand foot, and a hundred and fifty horse. 
There, ensamping before the town, he con- 
tinoed quiet in his intrenchments, without of- 
fering any act of hostility, or soffering his men 
to plunder the country. Meantime the in- 
habitants manned ihe walls, and assembled 
in great numbera before the gates, to defend 
the town, whose garrison amounted to two 
legions. Cosar having taken a view of tho 
place, and thoroughly examined its situation 
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on all Bidcs, returned to his camp. Some 
blamcd his conduct on this occasion, and 
charged him with a considerable oversighl, 
in not a| pointing a place of rendczvous to 
the pilots and captains of the fleet, or at least 
not delivering them sealed instructions, ac- 
cording to his usual custom ; which being 
opened at a certain time, might have directed 
them whcre to assemble. But in this Cssar 
acted not without design : for as he knew of 
DO port in Africa that was clcar of the ene- 
my^s forces, and whcre the fleet might ren- 
dezvous in security, hc chose to rely en- 
tirely upon fortune, and land where occasion 
oflered. 

IV*. In the mean time, L. Plancus, one 
of Cesar^s lieutenants, desired leave to trcat 
with Considius, and try, if possible, to bring 
him to reason. Leave being granted ac- 
cordingly, he wrote him a letter, and sent it 
into the town by a messenger. When the 
roeisenger arrivcd, and presented the letter, 
Considius dcmanding whence it came, and 
being told from Cssar, the Roman general, 
answered : that he knew no general of the 
Roman forccs but Scipio. Then commanding 
the messenger to be immediately slain in his 
prescnce, he delivered the letter, unopened, 
to a trusty partisan, with orders to carry it 
directly to 8cipio. 

V. Cssar had now continued a day and 
B night beforc the town, without recciving 
any answer from Considius; the rest of thc 
forces wcro not yet arrived ; his cavalry was 
vcry inconsiderable ; the troops he had with 
him were mostly new levies, and notsufBcicntly 
numerous to invest the place : ncither did he 
think it advisable, upon his first landing, to 
ezpose the army to wounds and fatigue; more 
especiblly, as the town was strongly fortified, 
extrcmely diflScuIt of access, and thc garrison 
full of spirits, in expectation of a great body 
of horsc, who werc said to be upon their march 
to join them. For all these reasons, he de- 
termined not to attempt a siege ; lest while he 
pursued that design, the enemy^s cavalry 
should come behind and surround him. But 
as he was drawing off his men, the garrison 
rosde a sudden sally ; and Juba's horse, whom 
he had sent to receive their pay, happening 
just then to come up, they jointly took posses- 
sion of the camp Ccsar had left, and began to 
harass his rear. This being perceivcd, the 
legionariet immediately halted ; and the cav- 



alry, thoagh few in number, boldlj chaifed 
the vast multitude of tbe encmj. On this 
occasion it was, that lets than thirty Uallic 
horse, by an incredible and aatoniahing eflbrt 
of valour, repulsed two thouaand Moors, and 
drove them quite within the tows. Having 
thus compelled the enemy to relire, and shel- 
ter themselvea behind their walls, Cssar r»- 
sumed his intended march: but obaerving 
that they ofWn repeated their salliea, renewing 
the pursuit from time to time^ and again 
flying when attacked by the horse ; he posted 
some veteran cohorts, with part of the cavalry 
in the rear, to cover his retreat, and so pr»> 
ceeded slowly on his march. The farther be 
advanced from Adrumetum, the lesa eager 
were the Numidians to pursue. Mcantime, 
deputics arrived from the aeveral towns and 
castles cn the road, oflfering to furnish bin 
with corn, and receive his commands. Towards 
the evening of that day, whicb was tbe first of 
January, he reached Ruspina, and tbere fized 
his camp. 

VI. Thence he removed, and came before 
Leptis, a free city, and govemed bj its owb 
laws. Here he was also met bj deputiea 
from tbe town, who came, in the namo of tbc 
inhabitants, to make an ofler of their snbmi»' 
sion and services. Whereupon, placin^ cen- 
turions and a guard before the gatet, ro pre- 
vent the soldiers from entering, or offeriiig 
violcnce to any of the inhabitanta, he himself 
encamped towards tbe shore, not far distant 
from the town. Hither by accident arrived 
some of the galleys and transports, bj whom 
he was informed, that the rest of tbe flee^ 
unccrtain what course to pursue, bad been 
steering for Utica. This obliged him to keep 
with the army near the sea, and avoid mareb- 
ing into the inland provinces, that he might 
be at hand to join his troops upon tbeir 
arrival. He likewise sent the cavalry bark to 
their ships, probably to hinder tbe country 
from being plundered, and ordered fresb water 
to be carried to them on board. Meanwhila 
the rowers, who were employed in tbis ser^ 
vice, were suddenly and unexpectedly attacked 
by the Moorish borse, who killed some, and 
wounded many with their darts. For the 
manner of these barbarians is to ie in an» 
bush with their horsea among tbe valleys, 
and suddenly launcb apon an enemj; tbej 
seldom choosing to engage band to band ia 
a pltin. 
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VII. In the mean time, Cssar despatched 
latters ond messengers into 8ardinia and the 
neighbouring provinces, with orders, aa soon 
aa the letters came tn hand, to send supplies of 
men, com, and warlike stores; and having 
onloaded part of the fleet, detached it with 
Rabirius Posthumus, into Sicily, to bring over 
the second embarkation. At the same time 
he ordered out ten galleys, to get intelligence 
of the transports that had missed their way, 
•nd maintain the freedom of the sea. C. 8al- 
lostius Crispus, the pretor, was likewise sent 
OQt at the head of a squadron, to soize Cercins, 
then in the hands of the enemy, because he 
heard there waa a great store of corn in that 
bland : in giving these orders and instructions, 
he used all poasible endeavours to leave no 
room for excnse or delay. Meanwhile having 
informed himself, from the deserters and na- 
tives, of the condition of 8cipio and his fol- 
lowers ; and understanding that they were at 
the whole charge of maintaining Juba's cav- 
alry ; he could not but pity the infatuation of 
fflen, who thus rather chose to be tributaries 
to the king of Numidia, than securely en- 
joy their fortunes at home with their fellow 
citizens. 

VIII. The third of January he decamped ; 
and leaving six cohorts at Leptis, under the 
eommand of Sssoma, retumed with the rest 
of the forces to Ruspina, whence he had come 
the day before. Here he deposited the bag- 
gage of the army ; and marching out with s 
light body of troops to forage, ordered the 
inhabitants to follow with their horses and 
carriages. Having by this means got together 
a great quantity of corn, be came back to 
Ruapina. His design was, as far as I can 
jadge, that by keeping possession of the mari- 
time cities, and providing them with garrisons, 
he might secure a retreat for his fleet. 

IX. *Leaving thereforo P. Saserna, the bro- 
ther of him who commanded at Leptis, to take 
charge of the town, with one legion, and or- 
dering all the wood that could be found to be 
carried into the place, he set out from Rus- 
pina with seven cohorts, part of the veteran 
legions who had behaved so well in the fleet 
under Sulpicius and Vatinius ; and marching 
directly for the port, which lies at about two 
miles' distance, embarked with them in the 
•rening, withoat imparting his intentions to 
the army, who were extremely inquisitive con- 
carning Ihe generars design. His departare 



occasiuned the utmost sadness and consterna- 
tion among the troops ; for being few in num- 
ber, mostly new levies, and those not all suf- 
fered to land ; they saw themselves exposed 
upon a foreign coast, to the mighty forces of a 
crafty nation, supported by an innumerable 
cavalry. Nor had they any resource in their 
present circumstances, or expectation of safety 
in their own conduct; but derived all their 
hope from the alacrity, vigour, and wonderfal 
cheerfulness that appeared in the generars 
countenance : for he was of an intrepid spirit, 
and behaved with undaunted resolution and 
confidence. On his conduct, therefore, they 
entirely relied, and promised themselves to a 
man, that under so able and experitfnced a 
leader, all difficulties would vanish before 
them. 

X. Cssar having continued the whole night 
on board, about day-break prepared to set 
sail : when, all on a sudden, the part of the 
fleet that had given so much concern, ap- 
peared unexpectedly in view. Wherefore, 
ordering his men to quit their sbips imme- 
diately, and receive the rest of the troops in 
arms upon the shore, he made the new fleet 
enter the port with the utmoat diligence ; and 
landing all the force^, horse and foot, returaed 
again to Ruspina. Here he established hia 
camp;and taking with him thirty cohorta, 
without baggage, advanced into the country 
to forage. Thus was Cesar*s purpose at 
length discovered : that ho meant, unknown 
to the enemy, to have sailed to the assistance 
of the transports that had missed their way, 
Icst they should unexpectedly fall in with tho 
African fleet Nor would he even impart his 
design to his own soldiers left behind in gnt' 
rison ; from an apprehension, that when they 
came to refloct upon their own wcakness, and 
the strength of the enemy, they might too 
much give way to fear. 

XI. Cesar had not marched above three 
miles from hi^ camp, when he was informed 
by bis scouts, and some advanced partiea of 
horse, that the enemy's forces were in view. 
At the same time a great cload of dust began 
to appear. Upon this intelligence, Cesar or- 
dered all his horse, of which he had at that 
time but a very small number, to advance, as 
likewise his archers, only a few of whom had 
followed him from the camp ; and the legiona 
to march after him in order of battle, while ha 
went forward at the head of a small partv 
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8oon after, having discovered tho enemy at 
aome distance, he commanded the aoldieni to 
repair to their arms, and prepare for battle. 
Their nufflber in all did not ezceed thirty co- 
horts, with about four hundred honie, and the 
archers. 

X(I. Meanwhile the enemy, under the com- 
mand of Labienus, and the two Pacidii, drew 
ap, with a very large front, ccnsisting mostly 
of horse, whom they intermixed with light 
armed Numidiana and archers; formingthem- 
selveB in such close order, that Cesar*^ army 
at a distance mistook them all for infantry ; 
and strengthening their right and lcft with 
many squadrons of horse. Cssar drew up his 
army in one line, obliged to it by tbe smallness 
of bis numbers ; covering his front with the 
archers, and placing his cavalry in thc two 
wings, with particular instructions not to suffer 
themselves to be surroundod by the cnemy's 
numerous horso ; for he imagined that he was 
to have to do only with infantry. 

XIII. As both sidcs stood in expcctation of 
the signal, and Ctesar cbose to continue with- 
out stirring from his post, as bcing sensible, 
that with such few troops, against so great a 
force, he must depcnd more on conduct and 
contrivancc than strength ; on a sudden, the 
enemy began toextend thcmselves, spread out 
upon the hills, on every side, and prcjiared to 
Burround our horsc, who were hardly ablc to 
maintain their ground against them. Mcan- 
while both thc main bodies advancing to en- 
gage, thc enemy'8 cavalry, inlermixed wilh 
some light-armed Numidians, suddenly s])rung 
forward, and attacked the legions with a 
sbowcr of dartH. Our men, preparing to rc- 
turn the charge, their horse retreatt-d a liltle, 
while thc foot continued to maintuin their 
ground, till the othcrs having rallied, camc on 
again, with fresh vigour, to sustain them. 

XIV. CsDsar percciving ihat his ranks werc 
in danger of Iwing broken by tliis new way of 
figbting, (for our foot, in purfluing the enemy*8 
horse, as they retrealed, being forced to ad- 
vance a considerablc way bcyond their rolours, 
were flanked by thc light-armed Numidians ; 
while, at thc same time, they could do but lit- 
tle execution against the cavalry, by reason of 
thc quickness wherewith they rclired,) gave 
exprcss orders, that no soUlier should advance 
above four feet lH?yond tbe entiigns. Mean- 
while Labienus^s cavalry, confiding in their 
numbers, eudeavoured to surround those of 



Cesar; who, beiDg few m niimb«r, uid ofw- 
powered by the maltitude of the enemy, we» 
forced to Rive gronnd a little, their horMs be- 
ing almost ail wounded. The enemj, enoooik 
aged by this, presaed on more and more ; so 
that in an instant, the legiona bcingsurronnded, 
on all sides, were obliged to cast themaelvei 
into an orb, and fight, as if incloeed with 
barriers. 

XV. Labienua, with his head oncoTered, 
advanced on horseback to the front of tbe 
batilc, to encourage hb men. Sometimea ad- 
drcssing Ccsar*s lcgiona : <* 80 ho ! yon raw 
soldiers there !" says he, « why sofierce ? Has 
he infatuated you too with hia words ? Troly 
he has brought you into a fitie condition ! I 
pity you sincerely.** Upon this, one of tbe 
soldiers : <* I am none of your raw warrion, 
but a veteran of the tenth legion." « Wbere^i 
your standard V* replied Labienus. «• ril soon 
make you sensible who I am," anawered tbe 
soldier. Thcn pulling off his helmet, to dia- 
cover himself, he threw a javelin with all hb 
strengtb at Labienus, which wounding his 
horse scverely in the brcast: ** Know, Labi^ 
nus," says be, ** that this dart was thrown by a 
soldier of the tenth legion." However, the 
whole army was not a little daunted, c^pccially 
thc ncw levies ; and began to cast thcir eye« 
upon Cflcsar, minding notbing, for thc pre- 
scnt, but to defend themsclves from the ene- 
my's darts. 

XVI. Cffisar meanwhile pcrceivmg the ene> 
my's dcsiign, endeavourcd to extcnd his or- 
der of battle as much as possible, directing 
tbe cuhorts to face about alternatelj to the 
right and lefl. By this mcans, he broke the 
encmy*s circle wilh his rigbt and lefl wings, 
and attacking ono part of thcm, thus separated 
from thc other, witb bis horse and foot, at 
last put thcm to flight. He pursued thrm but 
a littlc way, fearing an ambuscade, and re- 
turned again to his own men. The samc wai 
dunc l / the other division of Cmsur*» hoth 
and fo 4 ; so that the enemy being driven bacl 
on all -lides, he retreated towards his comp, in 
order of battle. 

XVII. Meantime M. Pctrcius, and Cn. 
Piso, with elcven hundred select Nuroidian 
horsc, and a considerable body of foot, arnved 
to the assistance of the enemy : who recovering 
from their terror, upon this reinforcement, and 
again rcsuming courage, fell apon the reai 
of the legions, as they retreated, end endei- 
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voured to hinder them from re«chiiig tbeir 
camp. CsMr perceiTing thii, ordered hU 
men to wheel ahout, and renew the battle. 
As the enemy still pursued their former plan, 
and avoided a clore engagemcnt, Cesar, con- 
aidering that tbe hortes had not yet recovered 
the fatigue of their late voyage; that they 
were besidrs weaiiened with thint, weariness, 
and wound^, and of couree unfit for a Tigoroua 
and long purauit, b hich even the time of the 
day would not allow, ordered both horse and 
foot to fall at once brfskly upon the enemy, and 
noi alacken thc pursuit till they had driven 
them quitc bryond the fartheat hilla, and 
takcn poBsession of them themselvea. Accord- 
ingly, upon a signal given, the enemy fight- 
ing in a faint and careleaa manner, he aud- 
denly charged them with hia horse and foot : 
who in a niument driving them from the field, 
and over the adjoining bill, kept posaeasion of 
that poat for 8ome time, and then retired slowly, 
in order of battle, to tbeircamp. The ^emy, 
who, in tbis last attack, had been very rudely 
handlcd, thought proper likewiae to do the 
aame. 

XVIII. The nction being over, a great 
number of dcsprtcra, of all kinda, flockcd to 
Cesar^s ramp, be.«idefl multitudeaof horse and 
foot, tbat were mode prisonera. By them wc 
learned, tbat it was the design of the enemy 
to have QHtotiisbed our raw troopa, with their 
new and uncommon manner of fighting ; and 
after surrounding tbem with their cavalry, to 
have cut tbrm to piecen, aa they had done 
Curio ; and that they had marched againat ua 
expresflly viith that intention. Labienua had 
even «aid, in the council of war, that he 
would lead such a numeroua body of troopa 
againat us. ns «bould fatigue ua with tbe very 
alaughter. aiid drfeat ua even in tbe hosom of 
victory ; for hc relied more on the number 
than the valour of hia troopa. He had heard 
of the mutiny of thc veteran legiona at Rome, 
tnd their rcfusal to go into Africa ; and waa 
likewise well asHured of tbe fidolity of bia 
troopa, who had aerved three yeara under him 
in Afiica. He had a great number of Numi- 
dian cavalry and light-armed troopa, beaidea 
che Gallic and German horae, whom he had 
drawn togetber, out of tbe remaina of Pom- 
pey'a army, and carried over with him from 
Brunduaium ; he had likewiae the freedmen 
raiaed in the country, and trained to fight on 
honieback : and the moltitude of Jaba'a for- 



CM»hia hundred and twenty elepbanta, bia hi ^ 
nimiarable cavalry and legionariep, amounting 
to aliove twelve thouaand. Emboldened by 
the hope auch mighty forcea raised in him, on 
the fourth of January, aix daya after Ccaar^a 
arrival, he came againat him, with sixteen 
hundred Gallic and German borae, nine bun* 
dred under PetreiuB, eightthousand Numidiana, 
four timea that number of light-armcd foot, 
with a multitude of archera and elingera. The 
battle laated from eleven till sun-iiet, during 
which Pctreiua, receiving adangeroua wound, 
waa obliged to quit the field. 

XIX. Meantime Ce«ar fortified hla camp 
with much greatercare, reinforced the guarda, 
and threw up two intrenchmenta ; one from 
Ruapina quite to the tea, the other from hia 
camp to the aea likewiae ; to aecure the com« 
munication, and receive suppliea without dan- 
ger. He landed a grrat number of darta and 
military enginea, armed part of the marinen, 
GauU, Rhodiana, and otbera, tbat, after the 
example of the enemy, he might have a num- 
ber of light-armed troopa, to intermix with hia 
cavalry. He likewise atrengihened hia army 
with a great number of Syrian and Iturean 
archera, whom be drew from the floet into hia 
camp ; for he underatood, that within three 
daya Scipio waa expected, with all bis forcea, 
conaisting of eight legionR, and four thouaand 
horae. At the aame time, he establiabed 
work-«hop8, made a great number of darta and 
arrowp, provided himaelf with leadcn bullet» 
and paliaadea, wrote to Sicily for hurdles and 
wood to make rama, becauae he had none in 
Africa, and likewiae gave ordera for sendiBi^ 
corn ; for tbe harveat, in that country, wa» 
like to be inconsiderable, the enemy having 
taken all tbe labourera into their acrvice th^ 
year before, and atored up the grain i i a few 
fortified towna, aAer demoli^hing the reat^ 
forcing the inbabitanta into the garriaoned 
placea, and laying waate the whole country. 

XX. In thia neceaaity, by aootbing th# 
people, he obtained a amall aupply, and haa- 
banded it with care. Meantime he waa very 
exact in viaiting the worka, and relieving the 
guarda. Labienua sent hia aick and wounded, 
of which the number waa very considerable, 
in wagona, to Adrumetum. Meanwhile C»- 
sar^a tranaporta, unacquainted with the coaat« 
or where tbeir general had landed, wandered 
up and down, in great uncertainty ; and being 
attacked, oae aAer another, by the enemvV 
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coastcrs, were, for the most pnrt, eithcr taken 
or burncd. Caesar being informed of thia, 
itationcd his fleet along the coast and islands, 
for the Rccurity of liis convoys, 

XXI, Meanwhile M, Cato,'.vho commanded 
in Utica, nevcr ocascd urging ond exhorting 
young Pompey, in words lo this cflToct : ** Your 
fatticr, when hc was at your agc, and observed 
the commonwcalth oppressed by wickcd and 
daring men, and thc hunest party cithcr slain 
ordriven, by banishmcnt, from their country 
and rclations ; incited by the greatnesg of his 
mind, and the love of glory, thongh thcn very 
young, ond only a prirate man, had yet the 
couragc to rally the remains of his fiither'8 
army, and delivcr Rome from the yoke of 
slavery and tyranny undcr which it groaned. 
He also rccovcrcd Sicily, Afrira, Numidia, 
Mauritania, with amazing dcspatch ; and, 
by that mcans. gained an illustrious and ex- 
tensive reputution among all nations, and 
triumphed at threc-and-twcnty, while but a 
Roman knight. Nur did hc enter upon the 
administration of public afTairs, distinguishcd 
by the shining exploits of his father, or the 
fame and reputation of his ancrstors, or thc 
honours and dignilics of the state. You, on 
the contrary, portRCsscd of thcse honours, and 
the rcputation acquired by your fathcr ; suf- 
ficicntlv distinguiished bv vour own industrv 
and greatncss of mind ; will you not bestir 
yoursclf, join your father*8 frienda, nnd vindi- 
catc your own liberty, that of thc common- 
wealth, and of every good and honest man!" 
The youth, rouscd by the rcmonstranccs 
of that grave and worthy scnator, got to- 
gether about thirty sail, of all sorts, of 
which somc few were ships of war, and <>ailing 
from Utica to Mauritanio, invaded ihe king- 
dom of Bogud. And leoving his baggagc be- 
hind him, with on ormy of two thousond men, 
partly frecmen partly slaves, some ormcd some 
not, approached the town of Ascurum, in 
which the king hod o garrison. The inhabitants 
saflTered him to odvance to the vory walls and 
gales ; when, sallying out, all on a sudden, 
they drove him quitc back to his ships. This ill 
luccess determined him to leave that coast, nor 
did he afterwards land in any place, but steered 
directly for the Balearean Isles. 

XXII. Meantime Scipio, leaving a strong 
(^rrisrtn at Utica, began his march, with the 
fi^rcea we havc describcd above, and encamped 
first at Adrumetum ; when after a stay of a 
few dayi, fetting out in the night, he Joined 



Petreius and Labienus, lodginf^ all th^ fort-cr 
in one camp, about three miles di^tant irom 
Cffisar*s. Thcir cavalry were raaking ron- 
tinual excursions to our very worka, inten^cpled 
those who venlured too far in qiieM of wood 
or water, and ubliged ua to keep within our 
intrenchments. This soon ocrasioncd a great 
scarcity of provisions among Ca^ftar^s men. 
becausc no supplies had yet arriv4Hi from 
Sicily or Sardinia, The aeason too was dan- 
gerous for navigation, and he did not posseM 
above six miles, every way, in Africa, whicb 
also greatly straitened him for want of forage. 
The veteran soldiers and cavalry, who had 
bccn cngaged in many wars, both by sea 
and land, and often struggled with wanti 
and misfortunes of this kind, gathcring sea- 
wecd and washing it in fresh water, by 
that means subsisted their horses and cat- 
tle. 

XXIII. While things were in this situation, 
king Juba, bcing informed of Cipsar'8 diffi« 
culties, and the few troofts he had with him, 
rcsolved not to allow bim time to remedy his 
wants, or increase his army. Accordingly he 
lefl his kingdom. at thc head of a grcat body 
of horse and foot, and marchcd to join his 
allics. Mcantime. P. Sitius, and king Bo- 
gud, having intclligence of Juba'8 march, 
joinod thcir forces, cntercd Numidia, and Iay« 
ing siege to Cirtn, the most opulent city in 
thc country, carried it in a few days. wiih two 
otbrrs bclonging to the Getulians, Thry had 
oflrored tho inhnbitants leave to depart in safety, 
if th^y would peaceably dellver up the towns ; 
but these conditions being rejocted, thoy were 
taken by storm, and the citizens all put to 
the sword, They then fell to ravaging tho 
country. and laying all the cities undcr con- 
tribution : of which Juba having intelligence. 
though ho wns upon the point of joining 
Scipio and the other chiefs, he detcrmined to 
return to the relief of his own kingdom, rather 
thnn run the hazard of being driven from it 
while hc was assisting others, and perhaps 
after all, miscarry too in his designs against 
Cajsar. He therofore retired with his troops, 
leaving only thirty elephants behind him, 
and marched to the rclief of his own ciliea 
and tcrritories. 

XXIV. Mcanwhile C«sar, knowing that 
the province still doubted of his arriral, and 
imagined that not himself in person, but som« 
of his lieutenants had come over with the for- 
eee lately iCDt, deipatched letten to all the 
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■eTeral vtates, to inform them of his presence. 
Upon thif many penons of rank fled to his 
camp, complaining of the barbarity and cruelty 
of the enemy. Hitherto he had continued 
quiet in hia post ; but touched with their fears, 
and a ■enso of their aufferings, hc reaolved to 
take the field ai Koon as tho weather would 
permit, and he could draw hi« troops togclher. 
He immediately de«patched letters into Sicily, 
to AUienus and Rabirius Posthumus the pre> 
tors, that without delay or excuse, either of 
the winter or the winds, th^y muat send over 
the rent of the troopa, to save Africa from ut- 
ter ruin ; because without some speedy re- 
medy, not a single house would be left itand- 
ing, nor any thing escape the fury and ravages 
of the enemy. But such was his impatience, 
and so long did the time appear, that from the 
day thc lettors were sent, he complained with- 
out ccasing of thc delay of the flect, and had 
his eyes night and day turned towards the sea. 
Iiior ought we to wonder at his behaviour on 
this occasion : for he saw the villages burned, 
the country laid waste, the cattle destroyed, 
the towns plundered, the principal citizens ei- 
ther slain or put in chains, and their children 
dragged into servitude under tho name of host- 
ages, nor could he, amidst all this scene of 
misery, afTord any relief to thoae who implored 
his protection, because of the small number 
of his forces. He kept the soldiers, however, 
at work upon the intrenchments, built forts 
and redoubta, and carried on his line quite to 
the sea. 

XXV. Meanwhile Scipio made uao of the 
following contrivance for tsaining and disci- 
plining his elephants. He drew up two parties 
in order of battle ; one of slingers, who w.rre 
to act as enemies, and dischargo small stones 
against the elephants ; and fronting them, the 
elephants themselves, in one line, with his 
whole army behind them hi battlo-array ; that 
when the enemy, by their discharge of stones, 
had frightened the elephants, and forced them 
to turn upon their own men, they might again 
be made to face the enemy, by the vollies of 
■tones from the army behind them. The work, 
however, went on but slowly, because these 
animals. afltcr many yeara* teaching, are oflen 
no less prejudicial to those who bring them 
inij the field, than to the enemy against whom 
they were intended. 

XXVI. Whilst the two generala f/are thui 
tmployed dmt Ruapiiit, C. Virgiliua Pretor^ 



ius, who commanded in Thapsus, a maritim^ 
city, observing some of Cesar^s transports ihal 
hai^ missed their way, unccrtain whcro he hiid 
landed or held his caoip ; and thinking that a 
fair opportunity oiTered of destroying them, 
manned a galley that was in the port with 
soldiers and archers, and joining with it a few 
armed barks, began to pursue Ccsar^s ships. 
Though he was repulsed on several occasions, 
he slill pursued his design, and at last fell in 
with one, on board of which were two young 
Spaniards, of the name of Titus, who were tri- 
bunes of the fifth legion, and whose father had 
been made a aenator by Ccsar. There was 
with them a centurion of the same legion, T. 
Salienus by name, who had invested the houie 
of M. Mesaala, Ccsar'8 lieutenant, at Mea- 
sana, and expressed himself in very seditioof 
language ; nay even seized the money and or- 
naments destincd for Cesar*s triumph, and foi 
that reason dreaded hia rcsentmcnt. He, con- 
scious of Iiis demeiits, persuaded the young 
men to surrender themselves to Virgilius, by 
whom they were sent. under a strong guard to 
Scipio, and three days after put tu death. It 
is said that the elder Titus begged of the caii- 
turions who were charged with the execution, 
that he might be first put to death ; which be- 
ing easily granted, they both sufTered accord- 
ing to their sentence. 

XXVH. The cavalry that mounted gnard 
in the two camps were continually skirmishing 
with one another. Sometimes, too, the Ger- 
man and Gallic cavalry of Labicnus entered 
into discourse with those of Ccsar. Mean- 
time Labienus, with a party of horse, endea- 
voured to surprise tbe town of Leptis, which 
Saserna gnarded with tbree cohorts ; but was 
easily repulsed, because the town was strongly 
fortified, and well provided with warlike en- 
gines : but at several times he renewed the at- 
tempt. One day, aa a strong squadron of 
the enamy had poated themselves before the 
gate, their oflicer being slain by an arrow diii- 
charged from a seorpion, the rest were terrified 
and took flight ; by which means the town was 
delivered from any fnrther attempu. 

XXVIII. At the lame time Scipio daily 
drew up his troopi in order of hattle, about 
three hundred pacea from his camp ; and afler 
continuing in arms the greatest part of the daj 
retreatcd again to his camp in the evening. 
This he did aereral timea, no one meanwbile 
oftriog (p atir 9«t of Cmv*! camp ,or approach 
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bis forces ; Tvhich forbearance and tranqaillity 
gave fuch a coDtempt of Ccsar and hu army, 
Ihat drawing out all his forces, and his thirty 
•lephants, with towers on their backa, and ex- 
tcnding his horae and foot as wide aa ponible, 
he approached quite up to Cesar^s intrench- 
ments. Upon this Cesar quietly, and without 
noise or confusion, recalled to his camp all 
that were gone out either in quest of forage, 
wood, or to work upon the fortifications : he 
likewise ordered the cavalry that were upon 
guard, not to quit their post until the enemy 
were within reach of dart ; and if they persisted 
to advance, to retire in good order within the 
intrenchments. The rest of the cavalry were 
enjoined to hold themselves in readiness npon 
the first notice. These orders were not given 
by himself in person, or after viewing the dis- 
position of the enemy from the rampart; but 
aitting in his tent, and informing himself of 
their motions by his scouts, such was his con- 
summate knowledge in the art of war, that he 
gave all necessary directions by his officers. 
He very well knew, that, whatever confidcnce 
the enemy might havo in their numbers, they 
would yet never dare to attack the camp of a 
general, who had so oflen repulsed, terrified, 
and put them to flight ; who had frrquently 
pardoned and granted them thcir lives: and 
whose very namc had weight and authority 
enough to intimidate their army. He was be- 
sides well intrenched with a high rampart and 
deep ditch, the approaches to which werc 
rendered so difiicult by the sharp spikes which 
he had disposed in a very artful manner, that 
thcy were cven suflicient of themselves to 
keep oif thc enemy. He was likewise well 
provided with military engines, and all sortH 
of weapons necessary for a vigorous defence, 
which compensated in some measure for the 
fewness uf his troops, and the inexperience of 
his new levics. His forbearance therefore 
did not proceed from fear, or any distrust of 
the valour of his troops ; but because he was 
unwilling to purchas<: a bloody victory over 
the shattered remains of his dispersed ene- 
naies, after such a seiies of great actions, con- 
quests, and triumphs; and therefore resolved 
to bear their insults and bravadoes, till the 
arrival of his veteran legions by tho second 
embarkation. 

XXIX. Scipio, after a short stay before 
the intrenchments, as if in contempt of Ccsar, 
withdren alowly to hia canp; and having 



called hii i. dien together, enlarged opon ihc 
terror and despair of the enemy : when rn* 
couraging his men, he aasured them of m rom- 
plete victury in a short time. Ccsar made hu 
soldiers again return to their works, and under 
pretence of fortifying hia camp, inured tha 
new levies to labour and fatigoe. Meantime 
the Numidians and Getulians desertcd daily 
from 8cipio's camp. Part retumed homej 
part came over to Csaar, because they un- 
derstood he was related to C. Marius, Irom 
whom their ancestors had received conaideia- 
ble favours. Of these he selected soroe of di»- 
tinguished rank, and sent them home, with 
lettcrs to their countrymen, exhorting them to 
levy troops for their own defence, and not 
listen to the suggeations of his enemies. 

XXX. Whilc these things pass near Rua- 
pina, deputies from Acilla, and all the neigh- 
lK)uring towns, arrived in Cesar^s camp, with 
offers of submission, and to supply him with 
com and other necessaries, if he wonld send 
garrisons to protect them from the enemy. 
Cssar readily complied with -their dewands, 
and having assigned a garrison, sent C Mes- 
sius, who had been edile, to command in Acilla. 
Upon intelligence of this, Considius Longus, 
who was at Adrumctum with ^two legions 
and seven hundred horxe, leaving a garrison 
in (hat city, posted to Acilla at the head of 
eight cohorts: but Messius having accom- 
plished his march with grcat expedition, arrived 
first at the place. When Considius thcrefore 
approached, and found Cssar'» garrison in 
possession of the town, not daring to make 
any attempt, he retiirned again to Adrumeturo. 
But some days after, Labienus having seot 
him a reinforcement of horse, he found him- 
sclf in a condition to renew the siege. 

XXXI. Much about the same time, C. 
ISallustius CriHpus, wlio, as we have seen, had 
been sent a few days before to Cercinia witb 
a fleet, arrivcd in that island. Upon which 
C. Decimus, the questor, who, with a strong 
party of his own domestic^, had charge of tlie 
magazines erectcd there, went on board a 
small vessel and fled. Sallustius meanwhile 
was well reccived by the Cercinates, and find- 
ing great store of corn in the island, loaded 
all the ships then in the port, whose number 
was very considerable, and despatched them 
to Cffisar^s camp. At the same time Allienus, 
the proconsul, put on board the transp<»rt« 
at lilybeum the thirteenth and fourteeutl: 
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legions, with eight handrad Osllie horae, and 
« thoiuand archers and sUngera, and aent them 
over into Africa. This fleet meeting with a 
faTourable wind, arrived in fbur days at Rua- 
p^na, where Cmar had his camp. Thus he 
experienced a double pleaaure on this occaaion, 
receiving at one and the same time, hoth a 
•upply of provisiona, and a reinfoieement of 
troope ; which animated the aoldiera, and de- 
livered them from the apprehensione of want 
Having landed the legiona and cavalry, he 
allowed them aome time to recover from the 
fatigue and ■ickneas of their voyage, and then 
distributed them into the forts, and along the 
works. 

XXXII. Scipio and the other generala 
were greatly surprised at Casar*s conduct, 
and could not conceive how one, who had 
always been forward and active in war, should 
all of a sudden change his measures ; which 
they therefore suspected must proceed from 
■ome very powerful reasons. Uneasy and 
disturbed to see him so patient, they made 
choice of two Getulians, on whose fldelity they 
thought they could rely ; and promising them 
great rewards, sent them under the name of de- 
■ertera, to get intelligence of Ciesar^s designs. 
When they were brought before him, they 
begged they might have Icave to speak without 
oflence ; which being granted : » Tt is now a 
long time, great general,*' said they, ««since 
many of us Getulians, cUenU of C. Marius, 
and almost all Roman citizens of the fourth 
and sixth legions, have wished for an oppor- 
tunity to come over to you ; I ut have hitherto 
been prevented by the guards of Numidian 
horse. Now we gladly embrace the occasion, 
being sent by Scipio under the name of de- 
serters, to discover what ditches and traps you 
have prepared for his elephants, how you in- 
tend to oppose these animals, and what dis- 
positions you are making for battle.'* Cesar 
commended them, rewarded them liberally, and 
■ent them to the other deserters. We had soon 
a proof of the truth of what they had aJvanced ; 
for next day a great many soldiera of these le- 
gions mentioned by the Getulians, deserted to 
Cesar*s camp. 

XXXIII. Whilst aflaira were in this pos- 
ture at Ruspina, M. Cato, who commanded 
in Utica, was daily enlistini^ freed men. Afri- 
cans, slaves, and all that were of age to bear 
irms, and sending them without intermission 
to 8cipio*a camp. Meanwhile dapotiea from 
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the town of Tisdra came to Cssar, to inform 
him, that some ItaUan merchants had brought 
three hundred thousand bushels of corn into 
that city ; and to demand a garrison, as well 
for their own defence as to secure ihe corn. 
Cesar thanked the deputies, promised to send 
the garrison they desired; and h&ving en- 
couraged iheni, aent them back to thcir fellow- 
citiiens. Meantime P. Sitius cntered Nu- 
midia wiih his troops, and made himself master 
of a caslle situated on a mouiiuin, where 
Juba had laid up a great quantity of pro- 
visions, and other things necessary for carry- 
ing on the war. 

XXXIV. Cesar having increased his forcea 
with two veUran legions, and all the cavalry 
and light-armed troops that had arrived in 
tlie second embarkation, deUched six trans- 
porU to Lilybsum, to bring over the rest of 
the army. On the twenty-seventh of Januaryy 
ordering the scouU and lictors to attend him 
at six in the evening, he drew out all the le- 
gions at midnight, and directed his march 
towards Ruspina, where he had a garnKon, 
and which had firtt declared in his favour 
no one knowing or having the least suspicion 
of his design. Thence he continued his 
routo, by the left of the camp, alon«( the sea» 
and passed a litUe decUvity, which opened 
into a fine plain, extonding fifteen miles, and 
bordered upon a chain of mounUins uf mode- 
raU height, that formed a kind of theatre. 
In this ridge wero some hills that rose higher 
than the rest, where forU and watch-towera 
had formerly been erecUd, and at the far- 
thest of which Scipio's out-guards were 
posted. 

XXXV. Cssar having gained the ridge, 
began to raise redoubu upon the several 
eminences, which he executed in less than 
half an hour. When he was near the last, 
which bordered on the enemy's camp, and 
where, as we have said, Scipio had his. out- 
guard of Numidians, he stopped a moment ; 
and having Uken a view of the ground, and 
posted his cavalry in the most commodioua 
situation, he ordered the legions to throw up 
an intrenchment along the middle of the ridge, 
from the plac« at which he was arrived, to 
that whence he set out. This being observed 
by Scipio and Labienus, they drew all their 
cavalry out of the camp, formed them in ordcff 
of battle; and advancing about a thousand 
pacea» poated their infantry by way of a aecond 
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line, lomewhat less thtn half a mile from their ( 
camp. 

XXXVI. Cie8ar,.unmoved by the oppear- 
ance of the enemy*8 forces, encouragej his 
men to go on with the work. But when he 
perceivcd that thcy were within fifteen hun- 
dred paccs of the intrenchment, and that their 
design was to interrupt and disturb the «oldiers, 
and oblige him tn draw them oif from the 
work ; he ordered a squadron of Spanish 
ravalry » sustained by some light-armed infontry, 
to attack the Numidian guard upon thc nearest 
eminence, and drive them from that post. 
They easily possessed themselves of the plocc, 
the Numidians being partly killed, and pnrtly 
made prisoners. This being perceived by La- 
bienus, that he might the more effectually 
succour the fugitives, he whecled oif almost 
the whole right wing of the horse. Ca?sar 
waited till he was at a considcrable distance 
from his own men, and then dctached his left 
wing to intercept his return. 

XXXVII. In the plain where this hap- 
pened was a large villa, with four turrets, 
which prevcnted Labienus from seeing that 
he was surrounded. Hc had thercfore no np- 
prehension of the approach of Cssar*s horse, 
till he found himself charged in the rear ; 
which struck such a sudden terror into the 
Numidian cavalry, that they immediately be- 
took themselves to flight The Gnuls and 
Germans who stood their ground, being sur- 
rounded on all sides, were entirely cut off. 
This being perceived by Scipio*s legions, who 
wcre drawn up in order of battlc before the 
camp, they fled in thc utmost terror and con- 
fusion. Scipio and his forces bcing driven 
from thc plain ond the hills, Cocsar sounded a 
retrcat, and ordcrcd all the cavalry to retire 
behind thc works. When the field was clcarcd, 
he could not forbear admiring thc hugc bodies 
of thc Gauls and GermanR, who, pnrtly in- 
duced by the authority of Labienus, hnd fol- 
lowcd him out of Gaul ; partly had been 
drawn over by promises and rewards. Somo 
being mode prisoncrs in the ballle with Curio, 
and, having their lives grantcd them, con- 
tinued faithful, out of gratitude. Their bodirs, 
of RurpriHing shape and largeness, lay scat- 
tered all over tho plain. 

XXXVIII. Next dav, CsBsar drew all bis 
forces together, and formed them, in order of 
hnttle, upon the plain. Scipio, discouraged 
ty so unexpected a check, and the nurnben 



of bis woanded and slainf kept within bis linea. 
Ccsarf with his army in battalia, msrcbed 
along thc roots of the hill», and graduallj ap 
proached his trenchet. The legiona werr, by 
this time, got within a mile oi Uzita, a town 
possessed by Scipio, whence he had bia water, 
and other conveniences for hia aiiny. Re- 
solving therefore to preserve it, at all bazards, 
he brought forth his whole army, and drew 
them up, in fuur lines, forroing the firat of ca- 
valry, supportcd by elephants, with cnstJes on 
their backs. Ccsar, believing that Scipio sp- 
proachcd with design to give battle, contiDUed 
where he was pusted, not far from the town. 
Scipio meanwhile, having the town in the cen* 
tre of his front, extended bis two wings. where 
wcre his elephants in full vicw of our army. 

XXXIX. When Ccsar had waited till 
sun-set, without finding that s^ipio stirred 
from his post ; who scemed rather disposed to 
defcnd himself by his advantageous «ituation, 
than hazard a battle in the open field ; he did 
not think proper to advance farther that day, 
because the enemy had a strong garrison of 
Numidians in tbe town, which besides covered 
thc centre of their front ; and he fore^aw 
great difficulty in forming, at the same time, 
an attack upon the town, and opposing their 
right and leH, with the advar\tage of the 
ground ; eRpecially as the soldiers had con- 
tinued untler arms, and fasted since morning. 
Having thcreforc led back his troops to their 
camp, he reaolved next day to extend his lines 
nearer the town. 

XL. Meantime Considius, who besieged 
eight merccnary coborts of Numidians and 
Getulions in Acilla, where C. Messius com- 
manded ; after continuing long before thi 
place, and secing all his works burned and 
destroyed by the enemy ; upon the rcport of 
the late battle of the cavalry, set firc to hi» 
corn, destroyed his wine, oil, and other stores, 
and ahandoning the siege of Acilla, divided 
his forces w iih Scipio, and rctired, through the 
kingdom of Juba, to Adrumetum. 

XLI. Meanwhilo one of the transports l>e- 
longing to thc sccond embarkation, in %^hich 
wcre Q. Cominius, and L. Ticida. a Roman 
knight, being separated from the rest of the 
fleet, in a storm, and driven to Thapsus, was 
takcn by Virgilius, and all the persons on 
board sent to Scipio. A three-bcnched gal- 
ley likewise, belonging to ' thc same flecl, 
beii^ forced, by the winds, to ^gimurum 
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-VM intercepted, by the tqaadKn under Varus 
and M. Octavius. In thia vesael were some 
▼eteran coldiera, with a centurion, and a few 
new ievies ; whom Varus treated respectfully, 
and sent, under a guard, to Scipio. When 
they c.ime into his presence, and appeared 
before his tribunal : « I am satisfied/' said he, 
«• it is not by your own inclination, but at the 
iiiittigation of your wicked general, that you 
impiously wage war on your fellow-citizens, 
and on the honestest part of the republic. If, 
therefore, now that fortune has put you in 
our power, you will take this opportunity to 
unite with the goo<] citizens, in the defence 
of the common-weal, I not only promise you 
your life, but you may expect to be rewarded. 
Let me know whatyou think of the proposal." 
Scipiu having ended his speech, and expectiiig 
a thankful return to so gracious an oifcr, 
pcrmitted them to reply : when the centurion, 
wbi> on this occasion was spokesman,. thus 
addressed him : «* Scipio,'* says he, <« (for I 
cannot give you the appellation of general,) 
I rcturn you my hearty thanks for tho good 
treatment you are willing to show to pri- 
soners of war ; and perhaps I might accept of 
your kindness, were it not to be purchased 
at the expense of a horrible crime. What I 
shall I carry arms, and fight against Cesar, 
my general, under whom I have serred as 
centurion ; and against his victorious army, 
to whose renown I have so many years en- 
deavoured to contribute by my valour? It 
is what I will never do; and even advise you 
not to pui}h the war any further. Tou know 
not what troops you have to deal with, nor 
the ditference betwixt them and yours; of 
wbich, if you plcase, I will give you an in- 
disputable instance. Do ynu pick oat the 
bestcohort you have in your army : and give 
me only ten of my comrades, which are now 
your prisoners, to engage them. You shall 
see, by the success, what you are to exp«ct 
from yuur soldiers.'' When the centurion 
had made this reply, Scipio, incensed at his 
boldness, and rcsenting the afTront, made a 
aign to some of his oflicers to kill him on the 
spot, which was immediately put in execution. 
At the same time ordering the other veteran 
soldiers to be separated from the new levies : 
< Carry away," said he, « the^e villains, pam- 
pered with the blood of their fellow-citizens.** 
Accordingly they were conducted without the 
rampart, and cnielly massacred. The new- 



laised soldien were distributed among his le- 
gions; and Cominius and Ticida forbid to 
appear in hia preseuce. Cissar, concerned 
for this miivfortune, broke, with ignominy, the 
officers, whose instructions being to secure 
the coast, and advance to a certain distance 
into the main sea, to protect and facilitato the 
approach uf the transports, had been negli- 
gent on that important station. 

XLII. About this time, a most incredible 
accident befeli Ccsar*s army. For the Plei- 
ades being set, about nine at night,« terrible 
storm arose, attended with hail of an uncom- 
mon size. But what contributed to render 
this misfortuiic thc grcater, was, that C»sar 
had not, likc other generais, put his troops into 
winter quarters ; but was every three or four 
days changing his camp, to gainground on the 
enemy ; which keeping thesoldiers continuully 
employed, they were utterly unprovided of 
any conveniences to protect them from the 
inclemency of the weather. Besides, neither 
otficer nor soldier had been permittcd to take 
their equipages or utensils with them, nor 
so much as a vessel, or a single slave, when 
they parted from Sicily ; and so far had they 
been from acqairing or providing themselves 
with ahy thing in Africa, that by reason of 
the great scarcity of provisions, the y had even 
consumed their former stores. Impoverished 
by these accidents, very few of them had 
tents : the rest had made themselves a kind 
of covering, either by spreading their clothes, 
or with mats and rushes. But these being 
soon penetrated by the storm and hail, the 
soldiers had no resource left, but wandered 
up and down the camp, covering their heads 
with their bucklers, to shelter them from the 
weather. In a short time the whole camp 
was under water, the fires extingui»hed, and 
all their provisions washed away or spoiled. 
The same night, the shafts of the javelins be- 
longing to the fifth legion, of their own ao- 
cord, took fire. 

XLIIL In the meantime king Jaba, having 
received advice of the horse-engagemcnt with 
Scipio, and being earnestly solicited by letters» 
from that general, to come to his assistance» 
left Sabura at home, with part of the army» 
to carry on the war against Sitius ; and ima- 
gining his name and presence sufficient to 
free Scipio*s troops from the dread they had 
of Cffisar, began his march, with three Icgions, 
eight hundred horse, a body of Numidian ca 
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ftlry, great namben of light-armed infantry, 
and thirty elophanta. When he arriTcd, he 
lodged himself, with all his fioiees, in a se- 



parate camp, at no great distance from that of , rock, and ascend the bill. CfBsar*8 horse por* 



Scipio. Cesar'8 army had, for some time 
pastybeen possessed with no small terror of 
Joba's forces ; and the report of his approach 
had increased the inquietude, and produccd a 
general suspense and expcctation among tbe 
troops. But his arrival, and the appearance 
of his camp, soon dispellcd all these apprchen- 
aionsi and they as much despii^ed the king of 
Mauritania, now he was presciit, ns they had 
feared him, when at a distance. It was eaf>y 
to be secn, howevcr, ihat the reinforcement 
brought by the king, greatly raised the con- 
rage and confidence of Scipio. For ncxt day, 
drawing out all his own and. the royal forces, 
with sixty elephant», he ranged them, in or- 
der of battle, with great ostentation, advanced 
• little beyond his iiitrenchments, and after a 
•hort stay, retreated to his camp. 

XLIV. Cssar, knowing that Scipio hud re- 
ceived all the supplies he expectcd, and 
judging he would no longer declinc coming to 
•n engagement, began to advance along thc 
ridge with his forces, extend his lines, secure 
them with redoubts, and possess himself of thc 
eminences between him and Scipio. The 
enemy, confiding in their numbera, scized a 
Deighbouring hill, and thereby prcvented the 
progrcss of our works. Labienus had furmed 
the design of securing this post, and as it lay 
nearest his quarters, soon got thither. Ca?sar 
had the same project in view : but hcfore hc 
eould reach the place, was necessitated to 
pass a broad and decp valley, of rugi;ed de- 
acent, broken with caves, and beyond which 
was a thick grove of olives. Lahienus per- 
ceiving that Cssar must march this way, and 
having a perfect knowledge of thc country. 
placed himself in ambush, with thc light- 
armed foot, and part of the cavalry. At the 
same timc, he disposed some horse behind 
thu hills, that when he should fall unexpectedly 
apon Cs8ar's foot, they might suddenly ad- 
Tance from behind the mountain. Thus the 
«nemy, attacked in front and rear, surrounded 
with danger on all sides, and unable either to 
retreat or advance, would, he imagined, fall an 
•easy prey to his victorious troops. Cstiar, 
'who had no suspicion of the ambuscade, scnt 
ihis cavalry before ; and arriving at the place, 
£»Bbienus's men, either forgetting or neglecting 



the ordera of their general, or ftmnng to U 
irampled to death in the ditch bj our cav« 
alry, began to issae in small partiea from iha 



Euing them, slew some, and took others pri- 
soners : then making towarda the hill, drove 
thencc Labienus's detachment, and immedi- 
ately took poasession. Labienua, followed by 
a small party of horse, escaped wiih great dif* 
ficulty. 

XLV. The cavalry having thus cleared the 
mountain, Cssar resolved to intrench him- 
^elf there, and distributed tho work to the le- 
gions. He then ordercd two lines of commu- 
nication to bc drawn from thc greater camp, 
across tho plain on the side of Uzita, which 
stood between him and tbe enemy, and waa 
garrisoned by a detachment of Seipiu'a army, 
These lines wcre so contrived, as to meet at 
the right and left angles of the town. His 
dcsign in this work was, that whcn he ap- 
proached the town with his troops, and began 
to attack it, these lines might secure hii 
flanks, and hinder thecncmy's horse from sur- 
rounding him, and compelling him to aban- 
don tho sicge. It likewi!«c gave his men more 
frequcnt opportunities of converving with the 
encmy, and facilitated the mcans of deifortion 
to such as favoured hi» causc ; many of whom 
had already come ovcr, thouf;h not wiihout 
great danger to themsclvefi. Hc wanted nlso, 
by drawing nearcr the enemy, to hcc how they 
Btood inclined to a battle. Add to all tht^ 
reasons, that the place itself being vcry low, 
hc might there sink soiiie wells ; whereaR be- 
forc hc had a loni? and trouMesoine way to 
Kcnd fur water. While the lecriomi werc em- 
ployed in these works, part of thc army stood 
ready drawn up bcfore thc trcnches, and had 
frequcnt hkirmishcs with thc Numidian horse 
and light-armcd foot. 

XLVI. In the evening, when Cssar was 
drawing ofT his legions from thc works. Juba, 
Scipio, and Labienus, at thc head of all theii 
horse and light-armed foot, fell furiously upon 
his cavalry : who, overwhelmed I>y thc sudden 
and genenl attack of so great a multitude, 
were forced to give ground a little. Dut the 
event was very diflferent from what the enemy 
exp^ted : for Cssar, Icading back his legions 
to the assistance of his cavalry, they immcdi- 
ately rallied, turned upon the Numidians, and 
charging them vigorously whilst they were 
dispersed and disordored with thepursuit, drove 
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them with great lUughter to the king*! camp. 
And bad not night intervened, and the dust 
raised by tbe wind ob^truct^d the proapcct, 
Juba and Labienua would both have fallen 
into Csaar*! hands, and their whole cavalry 
and ligbt-armed infantry been cut ofll Mean- 
while Scipio's men, of the fourtb and sixtb 
legions, left him in crowda, some deserting to 
Cesar*» camp, otbers flying to »uch placea as 
were most convenient for tbcm. Curio'» 
borse likewise, distruiting Scipio and hi« 
troops, followed tbe same counsel. 

XLVII. While these tbings passed near 
Uzita, the ninth and tentb legions sailing in 
transports from Sicily, when they came before 
Ruspina, observing CiDsar^s sbips tbat lay at 
ancbor about Thapsus, and fearing it might be 
tbe enemy*s fleet stationed tbere to intercept 
tbem, thcy imprudently stood out to sea ; and 
after being long tosscd by the wmds, provisions 
and water failing tbem, at last arrived at 
Cesar's camp. 

XLVIII. Soon after tbey were landed, 
Cssar calUng to mind tbeir licentious beba- 
viour in Italy, and tbe rapines of some of tbeir 
officers, seized the prctence furnisbed by C. 
Avienus, a military tribune of the tentb legion, 
who, when he set out from Sicily, filled a sbip 
entirely with bis own equipage and atterid- 
ants, without taking on board one ringle 
loldier. 'Wberefore, summoning all tbe mili- 
tary tribunes and centurioni to appear before 
his tribunal next day, be addressed them in 
these terms : " I could have wished that those, 
whose insolence and former licentious cbarac- 
ter have given me cause of complaint, had 
been capable of amendment, and of making a 
good use of my mildness, patience, and moder- 
ation. But since tbey know not how to con- 
fine tbemselves witbin bounds, I intend to 
make an example of them, according to the 
law of arms, in order that others may be taught 
• better conduct. You, C. Avienus, when 
you was in Italy, instigated the soldiers of the 
Roman people to revolt from the ropublic : 
you bave been guilty of rapines and plunders 
in the municipal towns ; and you bave never 
been of any rcal service, eitber to the com- 
monwealth, or to your general ; lastly, in lieu 
of soldiers, you have crowded the transports 
with your slaves and equipage ; so that, 
througb yoar fault, the republic fails in 
•oldiers, who at tbis time are not only uaeful, 
bat neeeaaary. For all these caaaca, I break 
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you with ignominy, and order you to leave 
Africa this veiy day. In like manner, I break 
you, A. Fontsiiia, becaase you have bebaved 
yourself aa a seditioos officer, and as a bad 
citizen. You, T. Salienus, M. Tiro, C. Clusi- 
nus,* have attaineu the rank of <5entariont 
tbrough my indulgence, and not througb youi 
own merit; and since you have been invested 
witb tbat rank, have neitber sbown bravery in 
war, nor good conduct in peace. Instead of 
endeavouring to act accorJing to thc rules of 
modesty and decency, your whole study haa 
been to stir up the soldiers aguinstyour generaL 
I tberefore think you unworthy of continuing 
centurions in my army ; I break you, and or- 
der you to quit Africa as soon as possible.*' 
Having concluded this spcech, he delivered 
them over to some centurions, witb orders to 
confine them separately on board a sbip, aU 
lowing each of them a single slave to wait on 
tbem. 

XLIX. Meantime the Getulian dcsertera, 
whom C»sar had sent bome with letters and 
instructions, as we bavc related abive, arrived 
among tbeir countrymen : who, par^y swaycd 
by tbeir autbority, partly by the Kime and 
reputation of Cesar, revolted from Jum ; and 
speedily and unanimously taking up arms, 
scrupled not to act in opposition to their king. 
Juba baving thus three wars to sustain, waa 
compelled to detach six cohorts from the army 
destined to act against Ccsar, and send them 
to defend tbe frontiers of bis kingdom against 
the Getulians. 

L. Cssar having finishcd bis lines of com- 
munication, and pushed them so near the 
town, as to be just without reacb of dart, in- 
trencbed himself there. He caused warlike 
engines in great numbers to be placed in tbe 
front of his works, wherewith he played pcr- 
petually against the town ; and to increase the 
enemy^s apprehensions, drew five legions out 
of his other camp. This opportunity gave se- 
veral persons of rank in both armies a desire 
to see and converse with tbeir friends, wbich 
Cesar foresaw would turn to his advantage. 
For the cbief officers of tbe Getulian horse, 
with otber illustrious men of tbat nation, wbose 
fiithers had served under C. Marius, and from 
hia bonnty obtained considerable estates in 
tbeir country, but afker SuIIa'8 victory had 
been made tributaries to King Hicmpsal; 
taking the opportunity of the night, when the 
fiiea were lighted, with their horses and ler* 
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▼anU, to the immber of about s thoiiBand, came 
OTer to Ce8ar's camp near Usita* 

LI. As thii accident could not bnt disturb 
Scipio and his followers, they perceived^inuch 
about the same time, M. Aquiniui in discourae 
with C. Saserna. Scipio aent him word, that 
he did not do well to correepoiid with the 
enemy. Aquinius paid no attention to thia 
reprimand, but pursucd hia discourse. Soon af- 
ter one of Juba*f guards caroe to him, and told 
him in the hearing of Saserna, The king for- 
bids you to continue this conversation. He no 
Booner received this order than immediatcly he 
retired, for fear of offending the liing. One 
cannot wondcr cnough st this step in a Roman 
citizcn, who bad already attaincd to considera- 
ble honoura in the commonwealth ; thot 
though neithcr banished his counlry, nor 
itripped of bis poosesaiona, he should pay a 
more ready obedience to the ordere of a for- 
oign prince, than those of Scipio; and choose 
rather to behold thc destruction of his party, 
than return into the bosom of hia country. 
Nor wa8 Juba'» arrogance confined to M. 
AquiniuH, a new man and an inconsiderable 
lenator ; but reached even Scipio bimself, a 
man of illustrious birth, distinguishcd honours, 
and high dignity in the state. For as Scipio, 
before the king'» arrival, always wore a purple 
coat (»f mail, Juba is reported to have told him, 
that hc ought not to wear the sanic habit as 
he did. Accordingly Scipio changed his pur- 
ple rubc fur a white one, submitting to the 
capricc of a haughty barbarian monarch. 

LII. Next d»y they drcw outall thcir forces 
frum both camps ; and forming them on an 
emineiicc not far from Ctpsnr^s cnmp, continued 
ihuin in order of battlc. Cssar likewiHC drew 
out his mcn, and diHposed them in battle array 
before his lincs; not doubting but the enemy. 
who cxceedfd him in number of troops, and 
had liftMi 80 conjjidfrubly rcinforccd by the arri- 
vai of kiiii^ Jul»a, would advaiice to attack him. 
Whcrcfore, having rode through the ranks, cn- 
courngrd his men, and given thom the signal 
of battlr, hc Htaycd expccting the encmy's 
chargc. For he did n<»t think il odviHaMe to 
romovc far fn»in his lines; l>ecau80 thc enemy, 
hnving n strong garrison in Uzita, which was 
oppoKitc to his right wing, he could not ad- 
▼anco beyond that place, without exposing his 
flank to a sally from thc town. Uesides, the 
acccss to 8cipio's army wai rough and diflicult, 



and would bave diiordered his tioops htSon 
they gave the onaet. 

LIIL And here it may Dot be improper to 
describe tbe order of bettle of both enniea. 
8cipio's tioopa were drawn upin thia maniier: 
he poated his own legiona. end thooe of Juba, 
in the front ; behind them the Numidiana, aa 
a body of rcserve ; but in ao verj thin ranJu, 
and 80 far extended in length, thet to aee 
them at a distance, yoa would have taken the 
roain battle for a aimple line of legionariea, 
which was doubled only upon the winga. 
The elephants were placed at equal diatancei 
on the right and leA, and suatained by tbe 
light-arroed troopa aod auxiliary Numidiana. 
AII tho bridled cavalry were on the right; 
for the left was covered by the town of Uzita, 
nor had the cavalry room to extend themsclvca 
on that side. Accordingly he stationcd tbe 
Numidian horse, with an incredible multitode 
of ligbt-armed foot, about a thouaand pacea 
from his right, towarda the foot of a mountain, 
considerably removed from bia own and the 
enemy*8 troops. His deaign in this waa, that 
during the progresa of thc battle, the cavaliy 
having room to extend themaeivea, might 
wheel round upon Cs8ar'i leh, and disorder 
it with their darts. Such was Scipio*a dispoai- 
tion. Cssar's order of batlle, to describe it 
from left to right, was as follows : the niuth 
and seventh legions formcd the lefl wing; 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, twenty-eighth, aod 
twenty-8ixth,the mainbody ; and the tbirtieth 
and twenty-ninth the right. His second line 
on the right, conKisted psrtly of thc cuhurts of 
thosc legions wc have alrcady mcntioned, partly 
of the nrw Icvies. His third line wa» p08ted 
to the left, rxtending as far as thc iniddle le- 
gion of the main body, and 80 disi/osctl, that 
the left wing formed a triple order of batlle. 
Thc rcason of this disposition was, because his 
right wing being defended by the works, it 
behoved him to make his left the s roiiger, 
that thcy might be a match for the nunierous 
cavalry of the encmy ; for which reaxon he 
had placedall his horse there, intcrmixed uith 
light-armcd foot ; and as he could not rely 
much upon them, had detached thc fifth legioB 
to sustain them. The archers wcre dispersed 
up and down the field, but principally on tbe 
two wings. 

LIV. The two armies thus faciiig one an- 
other in order of battle, with a apace of no 
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more than three hundred paces between, con- 
tinued «0 posted from morning till night with- 
out fighting, of which perhiips there never was 
■n instance before. But when CcMr began 
to retreat within his lines, suddenly all the 
Numidiftn and Getulian borse without bridlea, 
who werepoated bebind tbe enemy*s army, 
made a motion to the right, and began to ap- 
proach Ccaar^s camp on the mountain ; wbile 
the regular caTalry under Labienus continued 
in tbeir poat, to keep uur legiona in cbeck. 
Upon tbis, part of C»sar*fl cavalry, with the 
light-armed foot, advancing bastily, and witb- 
out orders, against the Getulians, and ven- 
turing to pass tbe morass, found ttemKelves 
unable to deal with tbe superior multitude of 
tbe enemy ; and being abandoned by tbe 
light-armed troops, were forced to retreat in 
great disorder, after the loss of one trooper, 
twcnty-six iight-armed foot, and many of their 
borses wounded. Scipio, ovcrjnyed at tbis 
success, returned towards night to bis camp. 
But as fortune^s favours are seldom permanent 
to tbose engaged in tbe trade of war, the 
day after a party of horse, sent by Ccsar to 
Leptis in quest of provisions, falling in unex- 
pectedly witb some Numidian and Gctulian 
stragglers, killod or made prisoners about a 
hundred of them. Ccsar, meanwbilc, omitted 
not every day to draw out bis men, and labour 
at tbe works : carrrying a ditcb and rampart 
.quite across the plain, to prevent tbe incur- 
sions of tbe enemy. Nor was Scipio less 
active in forwarding bis works, and securing 
his communication with the mountain. Thus 
botb generals were busied about their intrencb- 
ments, yet seldom a day passed, witbout some 
skirmisb between the cavalry. 

LV. In tbe meantime, Varus, upon notice 
tbat the seventh and eighth legions had sailed 
from Sicily, speedily equipped the fleet he 
had brougbt to winter at Utica ; and manning 
*t with Getulian rowera and mariners, went 
out a cruising, and came before Adrumetum 
witb fifly-Ave sbips. Cssar, wbo knew 
notbing of his arrival, sent L. Cispius, with a 
■quadron of twenty-ieven sail, to crui^e about 
Tbapsus, for tbe aecurity of bis convoys; 
•nd likewise despatched Q. Aquila to Adru- 
metum, with tbirteen galleys, upon the same 
errand. Cispius loon reached tbe station ap- 
poiuted to bim : but Aquila being attacked by 
• itorm, could not double tbe cape, which 
bliged him to put into a creek at lom^ <*««- 



tance, (bat afforded convenient sbelter. Tbe 
rest of tbe fieet ancbored before Leptis, wbere 
the marinera went on sbore, some to refre^h 
themselves, otbera to buy provisions in the 
towns, and left their ehips quite defenceless 
Varus baving notice of this from the dcserters, 
and resolving to takc advantage of tbe enemy*i 
negligence, leh Adrumetum about nine at 
nigbty and arriving early nezt morning witb bis 
wbole fleet bcfure Leptis, burned all tba 
transports that were out at sea, and tonk, 
wiibout opposition, two five-bencbed galleys, 
in which were none to defend tbem. 

LVI. Ccsar had an account brought bim 
of tbis unlucky accident, as he was inspecting 
the works of his camp. Wbereupon he im- 
mediately took borse, went full speed to Leptis, 
whirh was but two leaguen dintant, and going 
on board a brigantine, ordered all tbe sbips in 
tbe port to follow bim, and, in tbis manner, 
put to sea. He soon came up witb Aquila, 
whom be found dismayed and terrified at tbe 
number of ships be had to oppose ; and con- 
tinuing bis coufMe, began to pursue tbe eneniy'8 
fleet. Meantime Varufi, astonisbed at Ccsar^s 
boldness and despatcb, tacked ahout with 
bis fleet, and made the best of bis way for 
Adrumetum. But Cssar, aftcr four miles 
sail, came up witb bim, recovered one of hii 
galleys, with the crew and a bundred and 
tbirty men, left to guard ber: and took • 
tbree-benched galley belonging to the enemy, 
witb all the soldiera and mariners on board. 
Tbe rcKt of the fleot doubled the cape, and 
made tbe port of Adrumetum. Cesar could 
not double tbe cape witb tbe samc wind, but 
keeping tbe sea all uigbt, appeared early 
nezt mnrning before Adrumetum. He set 
fire to all the transports witbout tbe baven, 
took wbat galleys be found there, or forced 
tbem into the harbour ; and having waited 
somo time to offer tbe cnemy battle, returncd 
again to bis camp. On board the ship be 
bad taken was P. Vestrius, a Roman knigbt, 
and P. Ligarius Afranianus, the same wbo bad 
prosecUted tbe war against him in Spain, stnd 
who, instead of acknowledging the conqueror h 
generosity, in granting bim bis liberty, bad 
joined Pompey in Greece; and after ihe 
battle of Pbaraalia, bad gone into Africa to 
Varus, there to continue in tbe service of tbe 
same cause. Ccsar, to punish his perfidy aud 
Ifreach of oath, gave immediale ordera for hta 
#>TecatioD. But he pardoned P. Veftrtu» 
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becauBe hic brother had paid hu ransoai st 
Rome, and be made it appear, that being 
taken in Naaidius^a ' fleet, and condemned to 
die, Varus had aaved his life, since wbicb, 
no opportunity had offered of making hia 
eacape. 

LVII. It is usual for the people of Africa 
to deposit thcir corn priTately in vaults, under 
ground, to sccure it in time of war, and guard 
it from the sudden incursions of an cnemy. 
Cssar, baving intviiigence of this from a spy, 
drew out two lcgions, with a party of cavalry, 
at midnight, and sent thom abuut ten mileti off ; 
wbence they returned, loaded with corn, to 
the camp. Labicnus being infurmcd of it, 
marched about seven miies, through the moun- 
tains Cssar had passed the day before, and 
there encamped witb two legions ; where ex- 
pecting that Cffisar would often come the same 
way in qucst of corn, he daily lay in ambuMb, 
with a great body of horso and light-armcd 
foot Cffisar baving notice of this from the 
deserters, suffcred not a day to pass, till the 
enemy, by rcpcating the practice oftcn, had 
abated a little of tbeir circumspection. Then 
iasuing unexppctedly one morning, by tbe Dc- 
cuman port, with eight veteran lcgions, and a 
party of horse, he ordered the cavnlry to nmrch 
beforo ; who coming suddenly upon thc enemy^s 
ligbt-armcd foot, that lay in arabush among 
the valleys, slcw about five hundred, and put 
the rcst to flight. Mcantiine Lahienus ad- 
vanced, with all bis cavalry, to support tho 
run-aways, aiid was on thc point of overpower- 
'ng our small party with his numbers, when 
suddcnly Cssar appcared with the legions, in 
ordcr of battle. This sight chccked the ardour 
of Labicnus, who thought proper to sound a 
retreat. The day after, Juba ordered ull the 
Numidians who had desertcd their post and 
fled to their camp to be crucified. 

LVIII. Meanwhile Cajsar, being straitcncd 
for want of corn, recalled all his furces to ihe 
camp ; and having left garrisons at Leptis, 
Ruspina, and Acilla, ordered Cispius and 
Aquila to cruise with their flects, thc one be- 
fore Adrumetum, the other bcfore Thapsus, 
and set fire to his camp at Uzita, he set out, in 
order of battle, at three in the morning, dis- 
posed his baggage in tbe left, and came to 
Agar, a town that had been oflen vigorously 
attacked by the Getuliana, and as valiantly 
defended by the inhabitants. There encamping 
in the plaii: before the town, he went, with 



part of hia army, roand the conDtiy in queit 
of proviaions; and having found aiore of barley, 
oil, winf, and figa, with a aniall quantily uf 
wheat, after ailowing tho trot'p» aome time to 
refresh themaelvea, he retunied to bis camp. 
Scipio meanwhile hearing of C»aar'« depaitor^ 
followed him along the hilU, with all his for^ 
ces, and posted himself about aiz milea ofl^ io 
thrce diffcrcnt camps. 

LIX. The town of Zeta lying on 8cipio*i 
side of tbe country, waa not above teu miles 
froin his camp ; but might be aliout eighleen 
from that of Cesar. Scipio had eent two l»> 
gions thither to forage ; which Ccaar having 
intelligcnce of from a deserter, reiuoved hii 
camp from the plain to a hill, for the greater 
sccurity ; and lcaviiig some troops to guard it, 
marched at three in tbe morning, with the reat 
of his forces, passed the enemy^a camp, and 
possessed himself of tbe town. 8cipio's le- 
gions were gono farthcr into the country to 
forage : against whom setting out immediately, 
be found the wbole army come up to their 
assistance, which obliged him to give over the 
pursuit. He took, on this occaaion, C. Mutios 
Keginus, a Roman knight, 8cipio*8 intimate 
friend, and govcrnor of tbe lown ; also P. 
Atriu«, a Roman kriight likewise, of the pro- 
vince of Utica, with twenty-two camels, be- 
longing to king Juba. Then leaving a garri- 
son in the pince, under the coinmand of Op 
pius, his lieutenant, hc set out upon bis retura 
to his own camp. 

LX. As hc drew near 8cipio*8 camp, by 
which be was necessitated to pass, Labienus 
and Afranius. who lay in ambuscade among 
thc nearest hills, witb all their cavalry and 
light-armcd infantry, startod up and attacked 
his rear. Csesar, detaching his cavalry to re- 
ceive Iheir charge, ordered the legions lo throw 
all their baggaijo into a heap, and fsce about 
upon tho enemy. No sooner was tbis order 
executed, than upon thc first cbarge of tbe le- 
gions, the enemy^s horse and light-armed fool 
began to give way, and werc, with incredible 
ease, driven from the higher ground. Bot 
when Cssar, imagining them sufficiently de- 
terred from any further attempta, began to 
pursue hia march, they again issued from tlie 
hills ; and the Numidians, with the ligbt-armed 
infantry, who are wooderfully nimble, and ae- 
custom tbemselvcs to flght intermixed with 
the borse, with whom they keep an equal pace, 
either in advancing or retiring, feii a 
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liiBe apoD our foot As thej repotted thiB oflen, 
preeeing upon our rear wben we marched, 
mnd retiring when we endeaTOored to engage, 
always keeping at a certain distance, and with 
•ingular care avoiding a doee fight, as holding 
it enough to wound ua with their darta ; CBsar 
plainly saw ihat their whole aim was, to obiige 
him to encamp in that place where no water 
was to be had ; that his soldiers, who had tasted 
nothing from three in the morning till four in 
the afVernoon, might perish with hunger, and 
the cattle with thirst. Sun-set now ap- 
proacbed ; when Ceaar, finding he haJ nnt 
gained a hundred paces complete in four hours, 
and that, bv keeping his cavalry in the rear, 
he lost many horse, ordered the legions to fall 
behiod, and close the marcb. Procoeding 
Ihns, with a slow and gcntle pace, he found 
the legions fittcr to sustain tbe enemy's charge. 
Meantimtt the Numidian borse, waeeling round 
the hills, to the right and left, throatentMl to 
inclose CxMf^s forces with their numbers, 
while part continued to harass his rcar : and 
if but thrro or four veteriin soldiers faced 
about,and darted thoir javelins at the enemy, 
no less than two thousand of them would take 
*o flight; but suddenly rallying, returned to 
he fight, and chargpd the lei(i'>naries with 
their darts. Thus Cssar, one wLJc mjrching 
forward, one while haltinfl;, and going on but 
■lowly, reacheJ the camp safe, about seven 
that evenini^. having only ten men wounded. 
Labienus too rrtreatpd to bis camp, after hav- 
ing thoroui^hly fatigued his troops with the 
pursuit ; in which, besides a great number 
wounded, his lo84 amounted to about three 
hundred men. And Scipio withdrcw his le- 
gions and elephants, whom, for the greater 
tarror, he had ranged before his camp within 
▼iew of Cs9ar*s army. 

LXI. Cssar having such an enemy to deal 
with, was nccessitated to instruct his soldiers, 
not like a general of a veteran army, which 
had been victorious in so many battles ; but 
like a fencing-mastcr, training up his gladia- 
tora : with what foot they must advance or re- 
tire ; when they were to opp >se and make 
good their ground, when to cuunterfeit an at* 
tack ; at what place, and in what manner, to 
Uunch their javelins. For the enemy*s light- 
armed troops gave wonderful trouble and dis- 
qoiet to our army.; because they not only 
deterred the cavalry froni the encounter, by 
killing their horses with their javelina, bat 



likewise wearied out the le^onary soldiers by 
their swiftness ; for as oft(*n as these henvy 
armed troops advanccd to attack thcm, they 
evaded the dnnger by a quick retreat This 
gave CsB.<4ar no small trouble ; because as uften 
as he enga^ul \('ith his cavalry. without lieing 
■ustained by the iiifiuitry, he found liinisclf by 
no means a match for the enemy^s liorse, sup- 
ported by their light-amied foot : and as ha 
had no experience of the strcngth of their le- 
gions, he foresaw still greater difficulties when 
these sliould be united, as tlie shock must then 
be wonderful llie number too, ond sixe of 
the elephants greatly increased the tcrror of 
tlie soldicrs; for which, howevcr, lie found a 
remedy, in cau«ing some of those animals to 
be brouglit over from Italy, that his men might 
be accuistomed to the sight of them, know their 
strength and a^urage, and in what part of the 
hotly they were most likely to be wounded. 
For as thc elcpluints are covcred willi trap- 
pings and ornaments, it was necessary to in- 
form them what parts of the IxKly remained 
naked, that they might direct tlicir darts 
thither. It was likewi^ needful to familiarixe 
his hon^es to tlie cry, smell, and figure of these 
aiiinmls ; in all which lie suoccvdcd to a won- 
dcr ; f >r the soldiers quickly cainc to touch 
tlirni ^vith their haiid^ and to be sen^iblc of 
tlieir tiinlineAs; and tlic cavalry attockcd them 
with blunted darts, and by degrees, brought 
their hor<<es to eiiduro their presence. For 
tliese reasons jUready mentioned, CaBsar was 
not witliout hi.H anxieties, and proceeded with 
more slowncts nnd circumspection thon usual 
abatiiig considenibly of his wonted expedition 
and celerity. Nt>r ought we to wonder; for 
in Giiul his trtM^ps had been accustomed to 
fight iii a cham|xiign country, again^t an open 
imde:«igning eiiciny, who despised artifice, and 
valued themiielveA only on their bravery. But 
now he was to hubituato his soldiers to the 
arts and ccmtrivances of a crafly enemy, and 
teach them wliat to pursue, and what to avoidL 
The s<K)ner, therefore, to iustnict them in theae 
matters, he took care not to confine his legions 
to one placc, but, uii<ler pretence of foraging. 
engaged them in frequent marches and counter^ 
marches ; knowing well that the encmy would 
take care not to loee sight of liim. Three daya 
after, lic drew up his forccs with great art ond 
marchiiig poHt Scipio*s camp, waitcd for liim in 
an opi>n plain ; but seeing that he still declined 
a battle. he retreated to his camp in the evening 
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LXII. Meantime ambassadors arrived from 
tliL* towii uf Vacca, bordcring upon Zota, of 
whifh \ve have obiscrved Cffisar had poa- 
sessed himsolf. Thcy requested and entreated 
that he would send them a garriKon, promiriing 
to fiirniKh niany of thc neceasarics of war. At 
the same time, by an uncommon piece of 
good fortune for CseHar, a desertcr informed 
him, that Juba had, by aquicic march, rcached 
the town, massacred thc inhabitants, and 
abaiidoncd the pluce ilself to the plunder of 
hia soldiers. Thu8 was Cicsar^s garrison pre- 
vented from Hctlinp: out, and by that means 
fiaved froin doRtruction. 

LA*^!!!. ('cBsar having reviewed his army 
Ihe r-ighteenth of February, advanccd next 
day, with ali his forces, live milcs beyond his 
camp, atid remained a coiisiderable time in 
order of batile, two miles from Scii»io*s. When 
he had wnited sunicienily loiig to invite the 
enomy to aii engageniont, finding them still 
decline it, he led back hitf troops. Next day 
hc decamped, and directed hia march towards 
Sdssura, where Scipio had a garrison of Nu- 
niidians, and a magazine of corn. Labienus 
b^ing ihformed of this motion, feU upon his 
rear, with the cavalry and light-armcd troops : 
and having made himRcIf maRter of part of the 
baggngc, was encouraged to attack the legions 
themselves, belicving they would fall an easy 
prey, under the load and encumbrance of a 
march. But Ca^sar, from a foroeight of what 
might happen, had ordered three hundred 
nien out of each legion, to hold themselves in 
readiness for action. Thesc being seiit against 
Labienus, he was so terrified at thcir approach, 
that he shaincfully took to flight, great num- 
berrt of his men being killed or woundod. The 
legionaries returiicd to their standards, and 
pursucd their march. Labienus still followcd 
us at a distance along the summit of the moun- 
taiiiB, and kept hovering on our right 

LXIV. Cssar arriving beforc Sassurc, look 
it in presence of the enemy, who durst not 
advance to its relief ; and put to the sword the 
garrison which had been left there by Scipio, 
andcr the command of P. Cornelius, who, 
after a vigorous defence, was surrounded and 
slain. Having given all the corn in the place 
to the army, he marched next day to Tisdra, 
where Considius was with a strong garrison, 
«nd his cohort of gladiators. Cssar having 
taken a view of the town, and being deterred 
from besieging it for want of com, set out im 



mediately, aiid, afler a march of four milesi. es- 
; camped near a river. Here he stayed iboot 
four duys, und retreated to his form«r camp at 
Agar. Scipio did the same, and retreatcd to 
his old quarlcrs. • 

\ LXV. Meantime the Thabrnenncs, • nation 
i situated in the extreme confinea nf Juba*5 
I kingdom, along the sca-coaat, and vibobad 
been accustomed to live in lubjection to that 
monarch, having massacred the garri»on lcft 
thcre by the king, sent deputies to Cssar to 
inform him of what they. had done, and to brg 
ho would take under his protertion a city 
which deserved so well of tbe Ronian peopte. 
Cssar, approving their conduct, scnt M. Cris- 
pus, the tribune, with a cohort, a party of arrh- 
ers, and a groat number of warlike enginen, 
to charge himselt with the defence of Thabens. 
LXV^I. At the tiaine time thc legionary 
1 soldiers, who, either on account of iKickne«s.or 
, for other roasoiis, had not been ablc to come 
over into Africa with the rest, to the niimber 
of f(»ur thousnnd foot, four hundred horse, and 
a thousand Hrchers and slingers, now arrived 
all together. With these, and his fttnner 
troopH, he advancfd into a« plain eight milrs 
distaQt from his own camp,and four from that 
of Scipio, where he waited the enemy in order 
of battle. 

LXVII. The town of Tegea was below 
Scipio's camp, where he had a gnrrison of 
four hundred horse. These he drew up on 
thc right and left of the town ; and bringing 
forth his logions, formod them in order of 
battle, upon a hill somewhat lower than his 
camp, and which was about a thou^aiid paces 
distanX from it After he had continued a con- 
siderable time in this posture. without ofTerin? 
to make any attempt, Cssar sent some squad- 
rons of horso, supported by his light-armed 
infantry, archers, and slingers, to charge the 
enemy's cavalry, who were postod before the 
town. Our men advancing upon the ftpor, 
PlacidiuB began to extond his front, that he 
might at once surround and give us a warm 
reception. Upon this Cssar detached three 
hundred legionaries to our assistance, while 
at the same time Labienus vmn continualk 
sending fresh reinforcements, to replace those 
that were wounded or fatigued. Our cavalry, 
who were only four hundred in number, not 
being able to sustain the charge of four thoQ- 
sand, and being beaides grcptly incommodcd 
b; Ihe light-armed Naroidiaoi, began at laal 
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o giTO gronnd ; which Csiar obaenring» de- 
teehed the other wing to their aMittance ; who 
toining those that were like to be oTerpowered, 
they fell in a body upon the enemy, put them 
to flight, slew or wounded great numben, 
pursued them three milea quite to the moun- 
tains, and then retumed to their own men. 
Cesar continued in order of battlc till four 
in the afternoon, and then retreatod to his 
camp without the loea of a man. In this 
action Placidius received a dangerous wound 
in the head, and had many of his beat officers 
either killed or wounded. 

LXVIII. When he found that the enemy 
were by no means to be prevailed with to fight 
him upon equal terma, and that he could not 
encamp nearer them for want of water, in 
eonsideration of which alone, not from any 
confidcnce in thcir numliers,- the Africana had 
dared to deapise him ; he decamped the four- 
teenth of April at midiiight, marched aizteen 
miles beyond Agar to Thapsus, where Ver- 
giliuB commanded with a strong garriaon, and 
there fixed hia camp. The very first day he 
began the circumvallation, and raised redoubta 
in proper places, aa well for hia own security, 
aa to prevcnt any auccoura froni entering the 
town. Thia atep reduced Scipio to the ne- 
cessity of fighting, to avoid the disgrace of 
abandoning Vergilius and the Thapsitani, 
who had all along remained firm to his party ; 
and therefore following Ciesar without delay, 
he posted himself in two camps, eight miles 
from Thapsus. 

LXIX. Between a morass and the sca was 
a narrow pass of about fiftoen hundred paccB, 
by which Scipio hoped to throw succours into 
the place. But Cesar, from a foresight of 
what might happen, had the day beforo raised 
« vcry strong fort at the entrance of it, whero 
he left a triple garrison ; and encamping with 
the rest of his troops in form of a half moon, 
carried his works round the town. Scipio, 
disappointed of his design, passed the day and 
night following » little above the morass ; but 
early next moming advanced within a small 
distance of our fort, where he began to in- 
trench himself about fifteen hundred paces 
from the sea. Cesar being informed of this, 
drew off* his men from the works ; and leaving 
Asprenas the proconaul, with two legions, to 
gaard the camp and the baggage, marched 
all the rest of his forces with the utmoat ex- 
pedition tc tbe place where the «00011 w»re 



posted. He left part of the fleet before 
Thapsus, and ordered the rest to make aa 
near the shore as possible towards the ene 
my's rear, observing the signal he should give 
them, upon which they were to laise a sudden 
shout, that the enemy, alarmed and disturbed 
by the noise behind them, might be forced to 
face about 

LXX. When C»sar came to the place, he 
foond 8cipio*s army in order of battle before 
the intrenchments, the elephants posted in 
thc two wings, and part of the soldiers em- 
ploycd in fortifying the camp. Upon sight oi 
this dinposiiion, he drew up his army in three 
lines, placed thc second and tenth legions on 
the right wing, the cighth and ninth in the 
lefi, five legions in the contre, covered hia 
flanks with five cohorts posted over againat 
the elephanlB, disposed the archers and slingers 
in the two wings, and intermingled the light- 
armed troops with his cavalry. He himself 
on foot went from rank to rank, to rouse the 
courage of the veterans, putting thehi in mind 
of their former bravery, and animating them 
by his soothing address. He exhorted the 
new levies to emulate the bravcry of tbe vete- 
rans, and endeavour by a victory to attain the 
same degree of glory and renown. 

LXXI. As he ran from rank to rank, he 
observed the cnemy very uneasy, hurrying 
from place to place, ohe while retiring behind 
the rampart, anothcr coming out again in 
great tumult and confusion. As the same 
was observed by niany others in the army, his 
lieutenants and volunteers begged him to 
give the sign of battle, as the immortal gods 
promised him a certain victory. While he 
hesitated with himself, and strove to repress 
thcir eagerness and desires, as being unwilling 
to yield to the importunity of men, whose 
duty it was to wait his orders; on a suddcn a 
trumpet, in the right wing, without his leave, 
and compelled by the soldiers, sounded • 
charge. Upon this all the cohorts ran to battle, 
in spite of the endeavoura of the centuriona, 
who strove to restrain them by force, but to 
no purpose. Ctesar perceiving that the ar« 
dour of his soldiers would admit of no re- 
straint, giving good-fortune for the word, 
spurred on his horse, and charged the ene- 
my's fronL On the right wing the archers 
and slingers poured their javelins without in- 
termission upon the elephants, and by the 
ooiae of thair alings and atones, so terrified 
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Ihese unruly animals, that turning upon their 
own men, they trode them down in heaps, 
and rushed through the gates of the camp, 
that were but half fini^ihed. At the aame 
time the Mauritanian horse, who were in the 
■ame wing with the elephants, seeing them- 
■elvea deprived of their assistance, betook 
tbemselvcd to flight. Whereupon thc legions, 
wheeling round the elephants, soon mastered 
the enemy's iatrenchments. Some fow that 
made resistance were slain : the rest fled with 
all expedition to the camp they had quitted 
the day boforc. 

LXXII. And here we must not omit tak- 
ing notice of the bravery of a veteran soldier 
of the fifth legion. For when an elephant, 
which had been woundcd in the left wing, 
and rouscd to fury by the pain, ran against an 
unarmcd Kutler, threw him undcr his feet, and 
leaning on him with his whole weight, bran- 
dishing his trunk, and raising hideous crios, 
crushed him to dcath; the soldicr could not 
refrain from attacking the animal. Thc elc- 
phant, seeing him advance with his javelin in 
his hand, quitted the dcad body of the sutlcr, 
and seizing him with his trunk, wheeled him 
round in the air. But the soldier, amidst all 
the dongcr, Iot»ing nothing of his couraj;c, 
ceascd iiot with his svvord to 8trike at thc 
elephant^s trunk, who at last ovcrcome with 
the pain, quittcJ thc prey, and fled to thc TC»i 
with hideou» cries. 

LXXIII. Meaiiwhilc thc garrison of Thap- 
flus, eithcr <le.si;^ning to assiist thcir fricnds, 
or abandon thc town, nallied by the gate ncxt 
the sea, and wadiiig navel deep in thc watcr, 
endeavoured to reach the land. But thn ser- 
vants und followers of thc camp, attacking 
them with darts and stoneii, ohligcd them 
to return again to thc town. Scipio*s camp 
meanwhilc beinq^ forced, and his men flying 
on all sides, thc legions instantly bcgan the 
pursuit, that they might havc no timo to rally. 
When they arrived at their former camp, by 
means of which they hoped to dcfend them- 
•elves, they began to think of choosing a 
commandcr, to whose authority and ordcrs 
they miqht submit ; but flnding none on 
whom thcy could rely, they threw down 
their arms and flcd to Juba*s quartcrs. This 
being likewise posscssed by our men, they re- 
tired to a hill ; where despairing of safety, 
they endeavoured to soften thcir encmics, 
■aluting them by the name of brethren. But 



thifl Btood them in little atead : fbr tlie Teteraiu, 
transported with rage and anger, were not oDly 
deaf to the criea of their enemies, but eveo 
killed or wounded aeTeral citizena of dia> 
tinction in their own army, whom they up- 
braided as authora of the war. Of this num- 
ber waa Tullius Rufua the questor, whom a 
soldier knowiugly ran through with a javelin ; 
and Pompeiua Rufus, who was wounded with 
a sword in the arm, and would doubtleaa have 
been slain, had he not apeedily fled to Ccsar 
for protection. This raade aeTeral Roman 
knights and senators 'retire from the battle, 
lest the soldiers, who afler so signal a victory 
assumed an unbounded licenae, should bc in- 
duced by the hopes of impunity to wreak their 
fury on them iikewise. In short, all Scipio*i 
soldiers, though they implorcd the protection 
of Ceesar, were yet in the very aight of that 
general, and amidst his entreaties to his men 
to spare them, universally, and without ex- 
ception, put to the sword. 

LXXIV. Ctesar having made himself mas- 
tcr of the enemy's three camps, killed ten 
thousand of them, and put the rest to flight. 
retreatcd to his own quartcrs, with the loss of 
no inore than fifty men, and a few wounded. 
In this way he appearcd before Tbapsus, and 
rangcd all the elephants he had takcn in the 
battle, amounting to Hixty-four, with their 
ornaments, trappings, aud castles, in full view 
of thc place. He wa» in hopes by thia evi- 
dcnce of his success to induce Vcrgilius to 
surrcnder. He even called and invited him 
to suhmit, reminding him of his cleraency and 
mildness ; but no answer being given, he re- 
tircd from before the town. Next day, after 
returning thanks to the gods, he assembled 
his army bcfore Thapsus. praised his soldiers 
in presence of the inhabitants, rewarded the 
victorious, and from his tribunal cxtended his 
boniily to every one, according to their merit 
and scrviccs. Setting out thence immedintely. 
he left the proconsul C. Rebellius, with three 
legions, to continue the siege, and sent Cn. 
Domitius with two, to invest Tisdra, where 
Considius commanded. Then onlering M. 
Messala to go before with the cavalry, he 
began his march to ITtica. 

LXXV. Scipio'8 cavalry, who had escapeil 
out of the battle, taking thc road of Utica, 
arrived at Parada; but being refused admit> 
tance by the inhabitants, who heard of C»- 
sar's victory, they forced the gates, lighted a 
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great fire in the middle of the forum, and 
threw all the inhabitantt into it, without dia- 
tinction of age or lez, with theb efiectt; 
«▼enging in thia manner, by an unheard of 
cnielty, the afiront they had received. Thence 
they marched directly to Utica. M. Caio, 
some time before, distruiting the inhabitantt 
of that city, because of the privileges granted 
them by the Julian law, had disarmed and 
ezpelled the populace, obliging them to dwell 
without the warlike gate, in a imall camp en- 
▼ironed with a alight intrenchment, round 
which he had planted guards, while at tho 
same time he held the senators under con- 
finement. The cavalry attacked their camp, as 
knowing them to be well-wishers to C«>idr, and 
to avenge, by their destruction, tbe shame of 
their own defeat. But the people, animated by 
CBsar's victory, repulsed them with stones and 
clubs. They therefore threw themselves into 
tbe town, killed many of the inhabitants, and 
pillaged their houses. Cato, unable to prevail 
with them to abstain from rapine and slaughter, 
and undertake the defence of the town, as he 
was not ignorant what they aimed at, gave 
each a hundred sesterces to make them quiet 
Sylla Faustus did the saipe out of hls own 
money ; and marching with them from Utica, 
advanced into the kingdom of Juba. 

LXXVI. A great many others that had 
eseaped out of the battle, flod to Utica. These 
Cato assembled, with three hundred more who 
had fumished Scipio with money for carrying 
on the war, and ezhorted them to set their 
alaves free, and, in conjunction with them, 
defend the town. But finding that though 
part assembled, the rest were terrified and de- 
termined to fiy, he gave over the attempt, and 
ftirnished them with ships to facilitate their 
•■cape. He hiroself, having seitled all his 
afiBiirs with the utmost care, and commended 
his children to L. Ccsar, his questor, without 
the least indication which might give cause of 
aospicion, or any change in his countenance 
and behaviour, privaiely carried his sword 
into his chamber when he went to sleep, and 
atabbed himself with it. But the wouod not 
^ving mortal, and the noise of his fall 
creating a suspicion, a physician, with some 
firiends, broke into his -chamber, and endea- 
▼ofired to bind up the wound ; which he no 
■ooner was sensible of, ihan iearing it open 
with his own hands, he ezpired, with undaunted 
feaohttion and presence of mind. The Uiicans, 
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thongh they hatcd hia party, yet in con« 
■ideration of his aingular integrity, his be- 
haviour so difierent from that of ihe other 
chiefr, and the wonderful fortificaiions he had 
directed to defend their town, inierred him 
honoorably. L. Cesar, ihat he might procure 
some advantages by his deaih, assembled ihe 
people, and after haranguing ihem, ezhorted 
them io open their gates, and throw them- 
selves upon Ccsar^s clemency, from which 
ihey had the greaiest reason to hope the best. 
This advice being followed, he came forth io 
meet Ccsar. Messala having reached Utica, 
according to his orders, placed guards at the 
gaies. 

LXXVn. Meanwhile Ccsar leaving Thap- 
sus, came io Usceta, where Scipio had laid 
up great siore of corn, arms, daris, and other 
warlike provisions, under a small guard. He 
soon made Limself masier of ihe place, and 
marched directly io Adrumeium, which he 
eniered withotit opposition. He took an ac- 
count of ihe arms, provisions, and money in 
the town; pardoned Q. Ligarius, and C. 
Considius; and leaving Livineius Regulua 
ihere, wiih one legion, set out the same day 
for Utica. L. Ccsar meeiing him by ihe 
way, threw himself at his feet, and o.ily 
begged for his life. Ccsar, according to hia 
wonted clemency, easily pardoned him : as he 
did likewise Cccina, C. Aieius, P. Atrius, L. 
Colla, father and son, M. Eppius, M. Aquiniua, 
Cato*s son, and the children of Damasippus. 
He arrived ai Uiica in the evening by torch- 
light, and continued all that night without the 
town. 

LXXVHL Nezt moming early he entered 
the place, summoned an assembly of the peo- 
ple, and thanked them for the afiection they 
had shown to his cause. At the same time, 
he censured severely, and enlarged opon ihe 
crime of the Roman citizens and merchanta, 
and ihe rest of ihe three hundred, who had 
furnished Scipio and Varus with money ; but 
concluded with telling them that ihey might 
show themselves withoui fear, as he was de- 
termined io grant them their lives, and con 
tent himself with ezpostng iheir efiects to 
sale ; yet so, ihai he would give them notice 
when iheir goods were to be sold, and the 
liberty of redeeming them upon payment of 
a certain fine. The merchants, half dead with 
fear, and conscioua that ihey merited death, 
hearing opon what terma life was ofifered 
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them, greedily accepted the condition, and en- 
treated Csesar that he would impose a certain 
sam in groas upon all the three hundred. Ao- 
cordingly he amerced them in two hundred 
thouaand aesterces, to be paid to tho repubUc, 
at aiz equal paymenta, within the space of 
three jears. They all accepted the condition, 
and considering that day as a sccond nativity, 
joyfully retarned thanks to Cssar. 

LXXIX. Meanwhile king Juba, who had 
cscaped from the battle with Petreius, hiding 
himseif oll day in the villages, and traveiling 
only by night, arrived at last in Numidia. 
When he came to Zama, his ordinary place of 
residence, where were his wives and chiidren, 
with all his treasures and whatever he hcld 
most valuable, and which he had strongly for- 
tified at the bcginning of the war ; the in- 
habitants, having heard of Cssar^s victory, 
refused him entranoe» because upon declaring 
war against the Romans, he had raised a 
mighty pile of wood in the middle of thc 
forum, designing, if unsuccessful, to massacre 
all the citizens, fling their bodies and enects 
upon the pile, then setting fire to the mass, 
and throwing hirnself upon it, destroy ali 
without exception, wives, childrcn, cttizens, 
and treasures, in one gencral conflagration. 
Afler continuing a considerable time before 
the gatcs, finding that neithcr threats nor en- 
treatiea would avail, he at last desired them to 
deliver him his wivcs and children, that he 
might carry them along with him. Bnt re- 
ceiving no answer, and seeing them deter- 
mined to grant him nothing, he quitted the 
place, and retired to one of his country seats 
with Petreius and a few horse. 

LXXX. Meantime the Zamians scnt am- 
bassadors to Caesar at Utica, to inform him 
what they had done, and to request his astiis- 
tance against Juba, who was drawing his forces 
together to attack thenu They assured him 
of their submisdion, and resolution to dcfend 
the town for him. Cssar commendcd thc 
ambassadors, and sent them back to acquaint 
their fellow-citizsns, that he was coming him- 
selfto their relief. Accordingly setting out 
the next day from Utica, with his cavalry, he 
directed his march towards Numidia. Many 
of the king's generals met him on the way, 
and sued for pardon: to all whom, having 
given a favourable hcaring, they attended him 
to Zama. Tho report of his clemency and 
inildness spreading into all parti» the whole| 



Numidian cavalry flocked to him at ZaoMf 
and were there delivered of their iean. 

LXXXL During these transectioiu, Con- 
sidius, who commanded at Tiadrm, with hia 
own retinue, a garrison of G^talians, and a 
company of gladiators, hearing of the defeat 
of his party, and terrified at the arrival of 
Domitius and hia legions, abandoned the town ; 
and privately withdrawing, with a few of the 
barbarians, and all hia money, took hia way 
towards Numidiiu The Getuliana, to render 
themselves masters of hia treasures, murdeied 
him by the way, and fled every man where he 
could. Meantime C. VergiliuSy seeing bim- 
self shut up by sea and land, withoat power of 
making a defence ; hia followers all slain or 
put to flight ; M. Cato dead by his own hands 
at Utica ; Juba dcspised and deserted by liis 
own subjects ; Sabura and his forces defoated 
by Sitius ; Cssar rcceived without oppositton 
at Utica : and that of so vast an army, notbing 
remained capable of screening him or his chil- 
dren ; thought it his most prudent course to 
surrender himself and the city to the procon- 
sul Caninius, by whom he was besieged. 

LXXXII. At the same time king Juba, 
secing himself exciuded from all the cities of 
his kingdom, and that there remained no hopes 
of safety ; having supped with Petreius, pnn 
posed an engagement, sword in hand, that 
thcy might die honourably. Juba, as being 
the stronger, easily got the better of his ad- 
versary, and laid him dead at his feet ; but en- 
deavouring aftcrwards to run himself through 
the body, and wanting strength to accomplish 
it, he was obliged to have recourse to one of 
his slaves, and, by his entreaties, prevailed 
upon hlm to perform that moumful oflice. 

LXXXIII. In the roeantime, P. Sitiua, 
having defeated the army of Sabura, Juba*s 
lieutenant, and slain the gcneral, and march- 
ing with a few troops through Mauritania, to 
join Cesar, chanced to fall in with Faustus 
and Afranius, who wero at the head of the 
party that had plundered Utica, amounting in 
all to about fifteen hundred men, and design- 
ing to make the best of their way to Spain. 
Having expeditiously placed himself in am- 
buscade during the night, and attacking them 
by day-break, he either kilied or made tbem 
all prisoners, except a few that escaped from 
the van. Afranius and Faustus wero taken 
ainong the rest, with their wives and children. 
but some few daya after, a mutiny ariaing 
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among the ■oldien, Faustut and Afraniua were 
■lain. Cetar pardoned Pompeia, the wife of 
Fauatui, with her children, and permittcd her 
tbe firee enjoyment of all her efiecta. 

LXXXIV. Meanwhile Scipio, with Da- 
maaippua, and Torquatus, and Plctoriua Rua- 
tianua, having embarked on board aome gal- 
leya, with a deaign to make for the coaat of 
8pain; and being long and aeverely toaaed 
bj contrary winda, were at laat obliged to put 
into the port of Hippo, where the fleet com- 
manded bj P. Sitios chanced at that time to be. 
8cipio'a vessela, which were but amall and few 
in number, were eaaily aurrounded and aunk, 
bj the larger and more numeroua ahipa of 
Sitiua ; on which occasion Bcipio, and all 
tboae whom we have mentioned above, aa 
baving embarked with him, periahed. 

LXXXV. Meanwhile Cesar, having ex- 
poaed the king's effects to public sale at Zama, 
and confiscated the estates of those, who. 
tbough Roman citizena, had bome arms against 
tbe republic; after conferring rewards upon 
iQcb of the Zamana aa had been concemed in 
tbe design of ezcluding the king, he abolished 
all the roval tribunea, converted the kingdom 
into a province ; and appointing Crispus Sal- 
lustius to take charge of it, with the<itle of 
proconsul, returned again to Utica. There 
be aold the eatatea of the officers that had 
aerved under Juba and Petreiua, fined the 
people of Thapaua twenty thouaand aesterces, 
and the company of Roman merchanta there 



thirty thooaand ; fined Iiikewiae the inhabitants 
of Adrumetum in thirty thouaaod, and their 
company in fifty thousand ; but preserved the 
citiea and their territorics from insult and 
plunder. Those of Leptis, whom Juba had 
pillaged aome time before, and who, upon 
complaint made to the aenate by their deputiea, 
had obtained arbitratora and restitution, were 
enjoined to pay ye^rly three hundred thousand 
pounda of oil ; because, from the bvginning 
of the war, in consequence of a dissension 
among their chiefs, they had made an alliance 
with the king of Numidia, and supplied him 
with arms, soldiers, and money. The people 
of Tisdra, because of their extreme poverty, 
were only condemned to pay annually a cer- 
tain quantity of com. 

LXXXVI. These things settled, he em- 
barked at Utica on the thirteenth of June, 
and three days afler arrived at Caralea, in 
Sardinia. Here ho condemned the Sulcitani 
in a fino of one hundred thousand sesterces, 
for receiving and aiding Nasidius^a fleet ; and 
instead of a tenth, which was their formcr 
assessmcnt, ordered them now to pay an eighth 
to the public treasury. He likewise confiscated 
the estates of some who had been more active 
than the rest, and weighing from Caralea on 
the twenty-ninth of June, coasted along tbe 
shore, and, after a voyage of twenty-eigbt 
days, during which he was aeveial timet 
obliged to put into port, by &ontrary winda, 
arrived aafe at Rome. 
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dt r, prcparing to attack our men, are thcmselvcs put to ihe sword.— XXXVH. ("arteia surreuders to Casar. 
Pumj^ey makes his cRcape.— XXXIX. Pumpey is slain.— XL. Some of Cesar's ships burncd.>-XlJ. CaP8a.> 
tnxips takc i^osscssiun of Munda, and afterwards inveit Un^.— XLII. C»Bar*8 speech to tlie peojdc t 
Hispalif. 
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I. PHAmiTACKS being vanquished, and Africa 
reduced, thoae whoescaped fled into Spain, to 
young Cn. Pompey ; who having got posses- 
aion of the farther province, whilat Cieaar was 
employed in distributing rewards in Italy, en- 
deavoured to strengthen himself by engaging 
the several statea to join him : and part^ by 
entreaty, partly by force, aoon drew together a 
conaiderable army, with which he began to 
lay waste the country. In this aituation of 
thinga, aome statea voluntarily sent him Bup> 
pliea, others shut the gates of their towns 
against him ; of which, if any chanced to fall 
into his hands by assault, how well soever a 
eitizen might have deserved of his father, yet 
if he was known to be rich, some ground of | 
complaint was never wanting, under pretence 
of which to destroy him, that hia estate might ' 
fall a prey to the soldiera. Thus the enemy, 
encouraged by the spoils of the vanquished, 
increased daily, in number and strcngth ; in- ' 
Bomuch that the states in C«sar*s interest 
were continually sending messengers ioto' 
Italy, to press his imroediate march to their 
relief. 

II. CBsar, now a third time dictator, and 
nominated also a fourth time to the same dig- 
nity, hastening, with all diligence, into Spain, 
to put an end to the war, was met upon the 
way by the ambassadors of Cordova, who had 
deserted from the camp of Cn. Pompey. They 
informed him that it would be an easy matter 
to make himaelf master of the town by night, 
becaase the enemy as yet knew nothing of 
his arrival in the province, ihe scoats sent out 
by Cn. Pompey to inform him of OBsar' w 



proach having been all made prisoners.^ They 
alleged besides many more other very pro» 
bable reasons ; all which so far wrought upon 
him, that he sent immediate advice of his ar- 
rival to Q. Pedius, and Q. Fabius Maximus, 
his lieutonants, to whom he had left the com- 
mand of the troops in the province, ordering 
them to send him all the cavalry they 
had been able to raise. He came up with 
them much sooner than they expected, and 
was joined by the cavalry, according to his 
desire. 

III. Sextus Pompey, the brother of Cnieus, 
commanded at this timo at Cordova, which 
was accounted the capital of the province. 
Young Cnieus Pompey himself was employed 
in the siege of Ulia, which had now lasted 
some months. The besieged having notice 
of Cs8ar*s arrival, sent deputies to him, who 
passed unobserved through Pompey's camp, 
and requested with great eamestness, that he 
would come speedily to their relief. Cesar, 
who was no stranger to the merit of that peo- 
ple, and their constant attachment to the Ro- 
mans, detached about nine at night eleven 
cohorts, with a like number of horse, under 
the command of L. Julios Paciecus, a good 
officer, well known in the province, and who 
was besides perfectly acqaainted with the 
country WheR he arrived at Pompey's 
quarters, a dreadful tempest arising, attended 
with a violent wind, so great a darkness 
ensued, that it was difficult to distioguish 
even the person nezt you. This accident 
proved of great advantage to Paciecus ; for be- 
ing trrived at Pompey's camp, he ordered tht 
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the cavalrj to advance two by two. and march 
directly through the enemy's quarterg to the 
town. Some of their guards calling to know 
who passed, one o( our troopers bid them be 
«ilent, for they were just then endeavouring 
by stealth to approach the wall, in order to 
get poBsession of the town ; and partly by. this 
anawer, partly by favour of the tempest, which 
hindered the sentinels from examining things 
diligently, they were suffered to pass without 
disturbance. When they reached the gates, 
upon a signal given, they were admitted ; and 
both horse and foot rai«ing a mighty shout, 
after leaving some troops to guard the town, 
aallied in a body upon the enemy*s camp ; who 
having no apprehension of such an attack, 
were almost all like to have been made pri- 
soners. 

IV. Ulia being relieved, Ciesar, to draw 
Pompey from the siege, marched towards Cor- 
dova ; sending the cavalry before, with a select 
body of heavy-armed foot ; who as soon as 
they came within sight of the place, got up 
bchind the troopers, without being perceived 
by those of Cordova, Upon their approach 
to the walls, the encmy sallied in great uum- 
bers, to attack our cavalry ; when the infantry 
leaping down, fell upon them with such fury, 
that oot of an almost infinite multitude of men, 
very few returned to the town. This so alarmed 
Sextus Pompey, that he immediately sent 
lettcrs to his brother, requesting him to come 
spcedily to his relief, lest Cesar should make 
himself master of Cordova before his arrival. 
Thus Cn. Pompey, moveJ by his brother*8 let- 
tcrs, quitted the siege of Ulia, which was upon 
the pointof surrendering, and began his march 
towards Cordova. 

V. Ceesar arriving at the river Boitis, which 
he found too deep to be forded, sunk several 
baskcts of stones in it ; and raising a bridge 
apon thcm, supported by double bcams, carried 
over his forces in thrce bodies. Pompcy ar- 
riving soon after with his troops, encamped 
directly over against him. Ciesar, to cut oflf 
his provisions and communication with tho 
town, ran a line from his cainp to thc bridgc. 
Pompey did the sarae ; insomuch thata struggle 
irose between the two generals, which should 
first get possession of the bridge ; and this 
daily brought on small skirmishes, in which 
ftometimes the one, sometimes the other party 
had the better. At last the dispute becoming 
more general, they came to a close fight, 



' though upon rery dinuivantagttoiM gimuid . 
for both sidea ■triving eamestlj to obuin tbs 
bridge, they found themaelves as thej ap- 
prosched straitened for want of room, aad 
extending themselvea towarda the riTer aide, 
many fell headlong from the banka Thns 
the loss waa pretty equal ; for on either side 
lay heaps of slain : and Cenr, for manj daje, 
ased all possible endeavoura to bring the 
enemy to an engagement on eqaal terma, thnt 
he might bring the war to a conclusion as aoon 
aa possible. 

VI. But findingthat they carefnilj avoided 
a battle, with a view to which chieflj be had 
quitted the route of Ulia; he cauaed great 
fires to be lighted in the night, repassed the 
river with all his forces, and marched towards 
Ategua, one of their strongest garrisons. 
Pompcy having notice of this from the do- 
serters, retreated the same day to Cordova» bj 
a very narrow and difficult road, with a great 
numbcr of carriages and machines of war. 
CsDsar began his attack upon Ategua, and 
carried Itnes quite round the town ; of which 
Pompey having iutelligence, set out upon hia 
march the same day. But Ccsar had taken 
care beforehand to secure all the advantageoos 
posts, aud possess himself of the forts ; partly 
to shelter his cavalry, partly to post guards of 
infantry for the defence of his camp. The 
morning of Pompcy's arrival was so foggy, 
that he found means, with some cohorts and 
troops of cavalry, to hem in a party of Cssar's 
horsc, and fell upon them in such a manner, 
that very few escapcd slaughter. 

VII. The following night Pompej set fire 
to his camp, passcd the river Salsus, and 
roarching through the valleys, encamped on a 
rising ground, between the towns of Ategua 
and Ucubis. Cesar meanwhile continued 
his approaches, cast up a mount, and brought 
forward his machines. The countrj all 
around is mountainous, and seems formed for 
war. The river Salsus runs through the plains, 
and divides them from the mountains, which 
all lie upon the side of Ategua, at about two 
miles distance from the river. Pompey's camp 
was upon these mountains, within view of both 
the towns, but nearer to Ategua ; to which he 
could however send no relief, though his armj 
consisted of thirteen legions. Of these he 
chiefly relied on four : two Spanish ones, which 
had deserted from Trebonius ; one formed out 
of the Roman coloniea in those parta, and a 
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hurth, which he had bronght with him Irom 
ifrica. The re«t were for the moet peit 
nade ap of fugitivee and deeertera. Ai to 
jght-armed foot and cavalry, we far eioeeded 
iim both in the namber and goodneaa of the 
rooi». 

VIII. Bat what proved principally eerviee- 
ible to Pompej'8 deaign of drawing oat the 
▼ar into length, waa the nature of the country, 
hili of mountaina, and extremely well adapted 
t> encampmenta. For almoet the whole pro- 
lince of Farther Spain, though of an extremely 
iirtile soil, and abounding in springa, is never- 
tkeless very difBcult of access. Here too, on 
arcount of the frequent intursiona of the na- 
tares, all tbe places remote from great towna, 
aie fortified with towers and caatles, covered, 
ai in Africa, not with tilee, bnt with earth. 
Oi these they place sentinels, whose high 
siliation commanda an extensive view of 
thi country on ali aidee. Nay, the greatest 
pa*t of the towns of this province are built on 
mcuntains, and places exceedingly strong by 
nature, the approaches to which are extremely 
dilEcult. Thua sieges are rare and hazardous 
io Spain, it not being easy to reduce their 
tow£8 by force, as happcned in the present 
war. For Pompey, having estabiished his 
cami between Ategua and (Jcubis, as related 
abo«>, and witbin vicw of both towna, Cnsar 
founl moans to posscss himself of an eminence 
very conveniently aituated, and only about 
four niles from his own camp, on which he 
built i fortress. 

IX. Pompey, who, from the nature of the 
grounc, was covered by the same eminence, 
and lieades at a sufficient distance frora Ciesar*a 
quarters 8«)on became sensible of the impor- 
tance of this post : and as Cesar was separated 
from it b^ the river Salsus, he imagined that 
the diffictlty of sending relief would prevent 
hia attempting any thing of that kind in its 
defence* ^lying on this persuasion, he set 
out about midnight, and attacked the fort, 
which had fteen very troublesome to the be- 
sieged. Tht enemy opon their approach, set- 
ting up a shtut, discharged the javelins, in 
freatnamber8,and wounded multitudes of our 
men : but thost in the fort making a vigorous 
resistance, and 4espatching messengers to the 
greater camp to inform Cnsar of what had 
happened, he hastened to their relief, with 
three leginns. His approach atmck the 
fnea^ with terror : oianj were alain, and a 



great nomber made prisonera ; nay, moltitnuea 
in their flight threw away their arms ; inao- 
mjuch that above four-acore ahields were found 
which they had left behind them. 

X. The day after Argnetius arrived from 
Italy, with the cavalry, and five standarda 
taken from the Saguntines : but was forced to 
quit his poet by Asprenas, who like wise brought 
a reinforcement from Italy to Cesar. The 
same night Pompey aet fire to his camp, and 
drew towards Cordova. A king named Indaa, 
who was bringing some troope to Cssar, with 
a party of cavalry, following the pursuit of the 
enemy too briskly, was made prisoner, and 
slain by the Spanish legionaries. Next day 
our cavalry pursued those who were^mployed 
in carrying provisions from the town to Pom- 
pey's camp, almost to the very walls of Cordova» 
and took fiAy priaoners, besides horses. The 
same day, Q. Marcios, a military tribune in 
Pompey's army, deserted to us. At midnight, 
the besieged fell furiously upon our works, 
and by all the methods they could devise, 
threw fire and combustible matter into the 
trenches. When the attack was ended, C. 
Fundanias, a Roman knight, quitted the enemy, 
and came over to us. 

XI. Next day, two Spauish lcgionariea, 
who pretended they were slavea, were made 
prisoners by a party of our horse ; but being 
broaght to the camp, they were known bv the 
aoldiers, who had formerly served under Fabioa 
and Pedius, and deeerted from Trebonius, 
who would grant no quarter, but massacred 
them immediately. At the same time, some 
couriers, sent from Cordova to Pompey, enter- 
ing our camp by mistake, were aeixed, had 
their hands cut off, and then wcre dismissed. 
Abput nine at night, the besieged, according 
to custom, spent a considerable time in casting 
fire and darts upon our aoldiera, and wounded 
a great number of men. At day-break they 
sallied upon the sixth legion, who were biMj 
at the works, and began a sharp contest, in 
which, however, our men got the better, though 
the besieged had the advantage of the higher 
ground : and fifty of their horae, who had be- 
gun the attack, being vigorously opposed on 
our side, notwithstanding all the ineonveniencea 
we fought under, were obliged to retlro mtc 
the town, with many wonnds. 

XII. Next day Pompey began a Une from 
the camp to the river Salsua; and a amall 
party of oar horae, being attacked by a Back 
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greater body of the enemy, were driven from 
their post, with the loss of three of their num- 
ber. The same day, A. Valgius, the son of 
a aenator, whose brother waa in Pompey*a 
camp, mounted hia borse and went orer to the 
enemy, ieaving all hia baggage behind him. 
A spy, belonging to Pompey's second legion, 
was taken and slain. At the same time, a 
bullet was shot into the town, with ihis inscrip- 
tion: That notice ahould be given by the 
signal of a buckler, when Cssar advanced to 
storm the town. This encouraging some to 
hope that they might scale the walls, and 
posscss themselves of the town without danger, 
they fell the next day to sapping them, and 
threw down a considerable part of the outward 
wall. They then endeavoured to mount the 
breach, but were made prisoners, and aftcr- 
wards employed by the garrison to make an 
ofier of surrendrring the town to Cesar, on 
condition that he would suffer them to march 
out with their baggage. The answer was, 
that it had been always his custom to give, 
not accept of conditions : which being reported 
to the garrison, they sct up a shout, and be- 
gan to pour their darts upon our men from 
the whole circuit of the wall; which gave 
reason to believc that the garrison intended 
;hat day to make a vigorous sally. Where- 
fore surrounding tbe town with our troops, 
tho conflict was for some time maintained 
with grcat violencc, and one of our batteries 
thrcw down a tower bclonging to the enemy, 
in which wcre fivc of their men and a boy, 
whoso office it was to observe the battery. 

XIII. Afker this, Pompey erected a fort on 
the other side of the Salsus, in which he met 
with no interruption from our men, and gloried 
not a little in the imagination of having pos- 
sessed himself of a post so near us. AIso 
the following day, extending himself in like 
manner still farther, he came up with our 
out-guard of cavalry ; and charging them 
briskly, obliged several squadrons, and the 
Itght-armed foot, to give ground ; many of 
whom, by reason of the smallness of their num- 
bers, incapable of any vigorous opposition, 
were trodden down by the enemy's horse. This 
passed within view of both camps, and not 
a little animated the Pompeians, to see our 
men pushed so far ; but being afterwards rein- 
forced by a party from our camp, they faced 
about with design to renew the fight 

XIV. In all battles of the horae this is 



fonnd to hold; ihat when tfaa troopers di?»- 
mount with deaign to charge the infantry, the 
match evermore provra nneqnal, as happenei 
on the preaent occaaion. For a aelect bodr 
of the enemy's iight-armed foot, coming unex- 
pectedly upon our horse, they alighted i* 
sustain the charge. Thna in a very littie timc. 
from a horae it became a foot akinnish, an^ 
again from a foot, changed to a horee encountei, 
in which our men were driven back to thei: 
very lines ; but being there reinforeed, about a 
hundred and twenty-three of the enemj weie 
slain, several forced to throw down their arm<. 
many wounded, and the reat puraued quite ro 
their camp. On our aide, a hundred ard 
cleven men were slain, besides twelve fojt 
soldiers and five troopers woqnded. 

XV. Towards the evening of the samc day, 
the fight, as usual, was renewed before tbe 
walls ; and the enemy having thrown many 
darts, and a great quantity of fire from :he 
battlementa, proceeded afterwardu to an action 
of unexampled cruelty and barbarity : for 
in the very sight of our troops thej fen to 
murdering the citizens, and tumbilfig tbem 
headlong from the walls ; an instance of io- 
humanity of which no parallel is to be f>und 
in the history of the most savage nations. 

XVI. When night came on, Pompey sent 
a messenger, unknown to us, to exhort the 
garrison to make a vigorous sally about mid- 
night, and set fire to our towers and moont. 
Accordingly having poured upon us a greai 
quantity of darta and fire, and deatroyed a 
considerable part of the rampart, they opened 
the gate which lay over against, and within 
view of Pompey's camp, sallied oat with 
all their forces, carrying with them fascines 
to fill up the ditch ; hooks and fire t) dostroy 
and reduce to ashes the barracks, which the 
soldiers had built mostly of reeds to defend 
them from the winter; and some silver and 
rich apparel to scitter among the tents, that 
while our men should be employed in securing 
the plunder, they might fight their sraj through, 
and escape to Pompey ; who, in expectaiion 
that thej would be able to effect their denign, 
had crossed the Salsua with his army, where 
he continued all night in oider of battle, to 
favour their retreat But thoogh our men had 
no apprehension of this deiign, their valour 
enabled them to frustrate the attempt, and 
repulse the enemy, with mmy wounda. 1 hey 
even made thrmaelves x^tstera of the spoil 
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iheir arms, and some pruoneri^ who were pat 
to death neit day. At the same time a de- 
lerter from the town informed at , that Junius, 
who waa emplojed in the mine when the citi- 
lens were massacred, exclaimed againat it aa 
a cruel and barbarous action, which iH euited 
the kind treatment they had received, and was 
a direct Tiolation of the lawa of hoapitality. 
He added many thinga beaidea, which made 
auch an impresaion upon the garriaon, that 
they desisted from tho massacre. 

XVII. The next day Tullius, s lieutenant' 
general, accompanied by C. Antonius of Lusi- 
tania, came to Gesar, and addretsed him to 
this effect : <* Would to heaven I had rather 
been one of your soIJiers, than a follower of 
G. Pompey, and given those proofs of valour 
and constancy in obtaining victories for you, 
rather than in suflfering for him. The only 
advantage we reap from following his banners 
are doleful apphuses; being reduced to the 
condition of indigent citizens, and by the 
melancholy fate of our country ranked among 
itsenemies; who having nevcr shared with 
Pompey in his good fortune, find ourselves 
yet involved in his disgrace ; and afier sus- 
taining the attack of so many armed legions, 
employing ourselves day and night in works 
of defence, exposed to the darts and swords 
of our fellow-citizens : vanquished, deserted 
by Pompey, and compelled to give way to the 
auperior valour of your troops, find ourselves 
at last obliged to have recourse to your 
clemency, and implore that «you will not 
•how yourselves less placable to fellow- 
citizens, than you have so often been to 
foreign nations." " I ara ready," retumed 
Cesar, ** to show the same favour to citizens 
which vanquished nations have always re- 
ceived at my hands.*' 

XVIII. The ambassadors being dismissed, 
when they arrived at the gate of the town, 
Tiberius TuUius observing that C. Antony 
did not follow him, returned to the gate and 
laid hold of him, upon which drawing a poniard 
from his breast, he wounded him in the hand, 
and in this condition they both fled to Cosar. 
At the same time the standard-bearer of the 
first legion came over to our camp, and re- 
ported that the day when the akirmish hap- 
pened between the horse, no less than thirty- 
five of his company fell ; but it was not allowed 
to mention it in Pompey^a camp, or io much 
tf own th0 loai of one maiL A alATe, whoee 



master waa in Ccaar^s camp, and who had left 
his wifd and aon in the city, cut his mastei^s 
throat, and deceiving the guards, escaped 
privately to Pompey's camp; whence, by 
means of a bullet, on which he inscribed his 
intelligence, he gave us notice of the prepara- 
tiona made for the defence of ihe place. When 
we had read the inscription, those who were 
employed to throw the bullet returning to the 
city, two Lusitanian brothers deserted, and 
informed us, that Pompey in a apeech made 
to his soldiers had said : Xhat aa he found it 
impossible to relieve the town, he was resolved 
to withdraw privately in the night, and retira 
towards the the sea ; to which one made an- 
swer, that it was better to hazard a battle, 
than take refuge in flight ; for which he was 
immediately killed. At the aame time soma 
of his couriers were intercepted, who were en- 
deavouring to get into the town. Cesar sent 
the letters tp the inhabitants, and one of the 
messengers begging his life, he granted it, 
with promise of further reward, if he would 
set fire lo the enemy's wooden turret. The 
enterprise was not without difficulty : he undelr- 
took it, however, but was slain in the attempt. 
The same night a deserter informed us that 
Pompey and Labienus were greatly offended 
at the massacre of the citizens. 

XIX. Aboat nine at night, one of our 
wooden towers, which had been severely bat- 
tered by the enomy's engines, gave way as far 
as the third story. At the same time a sharp 
action happened near the walls, and the be- 
sieged, a^sted by a favourable wind, burned 
the.remaining part of that tower and another. 
Next morning a matron threw herself from 
the wall, and came over to our camp, reporting, 
that the rest of her family hnd intended the 
same, but were apprchended and put to death : 
likewise a letter was thrown over, in which 
was written ; ** Minutius to Cesar : Porapey 
has abandoned me ; if you will grant me my 
lifo, I promise to aerve you with the same 
fidelity and attachment I have hitherto mani- 
fested towardf him." At the same time the 
deputies who had been sent before to Cssar 
by the garriaon, now waited on him a second 
time, oflfering to deliver up the town next day, 
upon a bare grant of their lives ; to which he 
replied that he was Cesar, and would perform 
hu word. Thna having made himself mastei 
of the place the nineteenth of February, ^ 
waa iilnted emperor \j the army. 
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XX, Pompey, being infonned by some de- 
serters that the town had ■nirendered, re- 
moved his camp towards Ucabii, where he 
began to boild redoubts, and aeenre himaelf 
with linea. Cetar ako decamped and drew 
Bear him. At the same time a Spanish le- 
gionary soldier deserting to onr camp, in- 
formed ns, tbat Pompey had assembled the 
people of Ucubis, and given it them in charge 
to inquire diligently who favoured his party, 
who that of the enemy. Some time afler, 
the slave, who, as we have related above, had 
mnrdered his master, was taken in a mine and 
bumt alive. About the same time eight 8pan- 
ish centurions came over to Cesar ; and in a 
akirmish between our cavalry and that of the 
enemy, we were repulsed, and some of our 
light-armed foot wounded. The same night 
we took foar of the eneroy's spies. One, 
as being a legionary soldier, was beheaded, 
but the other three, who were .slaves, were 
emcified. 

ZXI. The day following, some of the 
enemy'8 cavalry and light^armed infantry de- 
■erted to us ; and about eleven of their horse 
&]Iing upon a party of our men that were sent 
to fetch water, killed some, and took others 
prisoners ; «toongst which last were eight 
troopcrs. Next day Pompey beheaded seventy- 
four persons as favourers of Ccsar^s cause, 
ordering the rest, who lay under the same 
snspicion, to be carried back to the town, 
of whom a hundred and twenty escaped to 
Cssar. 

XXII. Some time after, the deputiea of 
Bursavola, whom Cfesar had taken prisoners 
in Ategua, and sent along with hia own ara- 
bassadors to their city, to inform them of the 
massacre of the Ateguans, and what they had 
to apprehend from Pompey, who puflered his 
soldiers to murder their hosts, and commit all 
manner of crimes with impunity, arriving in 
the town, none of our deputies, except such as 
were natives of the place, durst enter the city, 
though they were all Roman knights and sen- 
ators. But afler many messages backward and 
forward, when the deputies were upon their 
retum, the garrison pursued and put them all 
to the sword, except two, who escaped to Cs- 
•ar, and informed him of what had happened. 
Bome time afler, the Bursavolenses sending 
spies to Ategua, to know the truth of what 
had happened, and finding the report of our 
depnties confirmed, were for atoiiing to death 



him who had been the eaase of the mnrder of 
the depntiee, and were with difiicnltj restraiiied 
from laying violent hands upon him, which 
in tbe end proved the oceasion of their own 
destraction. For having obtained leave of 
the inhabitants to go in person to Ceaar and 
justify himself, he privately drew together 
some troops ; and when he thonght himself 
strong enough, returaed tn the night, and was 
treacherously admitted into the iown ; whers 
he made a dreadful massacre of the inhebi* 
tants, slew all the leadera of the oppoeite 
party, and reduced the place nnder hia obe- 
dience. Soon afler, some slaves who had 
deserted informed us, that ho had sold all the 
goods of the citizens, and that Pompey suflerad 
none of his soldiers to quit the camp but 
unarmed, because since the taking of Ategna» 
inany despairing of success, fled into Be> 
thuria, having given over all expeetation of 
victory ; and that if any deserted from onr 
camp, they were put among the light-armed 
infantry, who&e pay was only sixteen asses e 
day. 

XXIII. The day following Ccsar removed 
hts camp nearer to Pompey*s, and began to 
draw a line to the river Salsus. Here, while 
our roen were employed in the work, some of 
the enemy fell upon us from the higher ground, 
and as we were in no condition to make re- 
sistance, wounded great numbers, obliging ns, 
contrary to custom, to retreat. This being 
perceived, two centurions of the fifth legion 
passed the river, and restored the batile; 
when urging the enemy with astonishing bra- 
very, one of them fell overwhelroed by the 
multitude of darts discharged from above. 
The other continued the combat for some 
time ; but seeing himself in danger of being 
surroundcd, as he was endeavouring to make 
good his retroat, he stumbled and fell. His 
death being known, the enemy flocked to- 
gether in still greater numbers, upon which 
our cavalry passed the river, and drove them 
quite back to their intrenchments ; but pumu- 
ing them with too much heat, were surrounded 
by their cavalry and light-armed foot : where, 
but for the most SRtonishing eflbrts of bravery, 
they must all unavoidably have been made 
prisoners; for they were so hemmed in by 
the enemy'8 lines, that they wanted room to 
defend themselves. Many were wounded on 
our side in these two encounters, and among 
the reat Clodius Aqoitiat ; but as the fight 
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eariMd od miMUy «t • disUncs, only the 
two eentarioni, of whom mention hai been al* 
reaidy made, and whom the deeire of glory ren- 
dered regerdleet of their own ufety, were killed. 

XXIV. Neit day hoth pertiet withdrewing 
firom Sorictrie, we continued o«r worke* Bat 
Pompey, obeenring that oar fort had eat off 
hifl commanication with AapaTia, which is 
aboat ^ye milea diatant from Ucnbia, jadged 
it neoeaHury to come to a battle. Yet he did 
not offer it apon eqaal terma, bat choee to 
draw op hie men npon a hill, that he might 
baTO the advantage of the higher groand. 
ICeanwhile both aidet endeavoaring to poe e ei i 
themeelvet of an eminence that lay eztremely 
conTenient, we at last got the better of the 
Pompeiana, and drove them from the plain. 
The ilaaghter waa Tery great, and woald have 
been ftiU greater, had they not been protected 
bj the moantain rather than their Taloar. 
Night came on Tery opportanely to favonr their 
eacape ; withoat which our men, thoagh few 
in namber, woald have entirely cat off their 
retreat Pompey loet on thii oocasion three 
handred and twentj-foar light-armed foot, and 
about a hundred and thirty-eight legionary 
aoldiers, berides thoae whoee armonr and apoils 
we carried off Thus the death of the two 
eenturione, which happened the day before, 
was fully revenged. 

XXV. The day after, Pompey*! horie ad- 
▼anced according to their uaual custom to our 
linet ; for only the cavalry dnrst rentare to 
draw up on equal ground. They therefore 
began to skirmtsh with our men who were at 
work, the legionaries calling out to us at the 
-same time to choose our field of battle, with de- 
aign to make us believe that they desired 
nothing so much as to come to blows. Upon 
this invitation our men quitted the eminence 
where they were encamped, and advanced a 
great way into the plain, desiring no sd- 
▼antage of ground. But none of the enemy 
had the fafldness to present themselTes, An* 
tistius Turpio excepted ; who, presoming on 
hu strength, and fancying no one on oar side 
a match for him, offered us defisnce. Upon 
this ensued a combat not unlike that recorded 
of Memnon and Achilles. For Q. Pompeius 
Niger, a Roman knight, bom in Italy, quitting 
his rank, advanced to the encounter. The 
fierce air of Antistius having engaged the 
attention of all, the two armiea drew up to be 
spectatoia of the isaue of thia ehaUenge, and 
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expre s sed no leas impatienee than if the whola 
fortune of tbe war had depended upon it; and 
the wishea on both sides for success wera 
equal to the anziety and concem each feh 
for his own combatant, They advanced into 
the plain with great courage, having each a 
resplendent buckler of curious workmanship. 
And doubtleas the combat would have been 
soon decided, had not some lightrarmed foot, 
drawn up near the lines, to serve as a guard to 
the camp, becauae of the approach of the 
enemy's horse * * * Our horse in retreating 
to the camp, being warmly pursued by the 
enemy, suddenly faced about with great cries ; 
which so terrified the Pompeians, that they 
immedlately betook themseWes to flight, and 
retreated to their camp with the loss of many 
of their men. 

XXVI. CBsar, to reward the valour of tha 
Casrian troops, presented them with thirteen 
thousand sesterces, distribated ten thousand 
more among the Ught-armed foot, and gave 
Cassius himself two golden chains. The 
same day, A. Bebioa, C. Flavius, and A. 
TrebeUius, Roman knights of Asti, with tbeb 
horses richly caparisoned and adomed with 
silv.er, came over to Cnsar, and informed him, 
that all the rest of the Roman knights in 
Pompey*8 camp had, like them, conspired to 
come and join him, bat that a discovery being 
made of their design, by a slave, they had 
been all seixed, themselves ezcepted, who 
during the confusion found means to escape. 
The same day letters were intercepted, sent 
by Pompey to Ursao, importing : «* That 
hitherto he had aU the sucoess against the 
enemy he could desire, and would have ended 
the war much sooner than was ezpecCed, 
could he have brought them to fight him 
upon equal terms : that he did not think it 
advisable to venture new-lovied troops on a 
plain : that the enemy defending themselves 
with their lines, seemed incUnable to draw out ^ 
the war to length, investing city aAer city, 
and thence supplying themselves with provi- 
sions ; that he would therefore endeavour to 
protect the towns of his party, and bring the 
war to as speedy an issue as posrible ; that he 
would send them a reinforcement of eome co- 
horts, and made no doubt of forcing Cesar in a 
short time to an engagement, by cutting off 
his provirions." 

XXVII. 8ome time after, aa our men 
were eareleaaly disperaad abovt tha worka, a 
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few hone were killed, who had gone to • 
forest of oliTes to fetch wood. SeTeral slavet 
deeerted at thi^ time, and informed u», that 
erer rince the action at Soritia on the serenth 
of March, the enemy had been under continaal 
alarma, and appointed AttiQs Varua to guard 
the linea. The aame day Pompey decampcd, 
and poated himself in an olive-wood over 
•giinst Hispalis. Ccsar, before he removed, 
waited till midni^ht, when the moon began 
to appear. At his departure he ordered fire 
to be set to the fort of Ucubis, which the ene- 
my had abandoned, and that the whole army 
ahould rcndezvous in the greater camp. He 
•fterwards laid siege to Yentisponte, which 
iurrendered ; and marching to Carruca, en- 
camped over against Pompey, who had burned 
the city, because the garrison refused to open 
the gates to him. A soldier who had mur- 
dered his brother in the camp, being intercepted 
by our men, was scourged and put to death. 
Cesar, stil! pursuing his march, arrived in the 
plains of Munda, and pitched his camp op- 
posite to that of Pompey. 

XXVIII. Nezt day as Ccsar was preparing 
to set out with the army, notice was sent him 
by his spies, that Pompey had been in orde^ of 
battle ever since midnight. Upon this intel- 
ligence he ordered the standard to be erected. 
Pompey had taken this resolution in conse- 
quence of his letter to the iiihabitants of Ursao, 
who were his firm adherents, in which he told 
them that Cesar refused to come down into 
the plain, because his army consisted mostly of 
new-Ievied troops. This had greatly con- 
firmed the city in its allegiance, which there- 
fore serving as a sure resource behind him, he 
thought he might hazard a battle without 
danger ; and the rather, as he was vcry ad- 
vantageously encamped : for, as we observed 
before, this country is full of hills, which run 
in a continued chain, without any considerable 
breaks or hollows. 

XXIX. But we must by no means omit an 
accident which fell out about this time. The 
two camps were divided from one another by a 
plain abou^ five miles in eztent, insomuch that 
Pompey by his situation enjoyed a double de- 
fence. On one aide, the town seated on an 
eminence ; on the other, the nature of the 
ground where the camp stood : for across this 
valley ran a rivulet, which rendered the ap- 
ffroach of the mountain extremely difficult, 
t^ecause it formed a deep morass on the right. 



Cesar made no do'»cbt but the enemj would 
descend into the plain and come to • battle, 
and his whole army were of the same mind ; 
the rather because the plain would give their 
cavalry full room to act, and the day was so 
•erene and clear, that the gods seemed to have 
sent it on purpose to bring on an engagement. 
Our men rejoiced at the favourable opporto* 
nity : some, however, were not altogether ex« 
empt from fear, when they considered that 
their all was at atake, and the uncertainty of 
what might be their fate an hour aAer. He 
advanced, however, to the field of battle, fullj 
persuaded that the enemy would do the same ; 
but they durst not venture above a mile from 
the town, being determined to shelter them- 
selves under its walls. Our men still con- 
tinued before them in order of battle ; but al- 
though the equality of the ground sometimea 
tempted them to come and dispute the victory, 
they nevertheless still kept their post on the 
mountain, in the neighbourhood of the town. 
We doubled our speed to reach the livulet, 
without their stirring from the place where 
they stood. 

XXX. Their arroy consisted of thirteen 
legions: the cavalry was drawn up on the 
wings, with six thousand light-armed infantry, 
and about the same number of auxiliaries. We 
had only eighty heavy armed cohorts, and 
eight thousand horse. When we came to the 
extremity of thc plain, as the ground was very 
disadvantageous, it would have been dangerous 
for us to advance farther, because the enemy 
wrre ready to charge us from the eminences : 
and therefore, that we might not rashly en- 
tangle ourselves, Cssar had taken cnre to 
mark beforehand how far we might advance 
with safety. The army when commanded to 
halt, murmured greatly, as if they had been 
kept back from a ccrtain victory. The dclay, 
however, served to eiiliven the enemy, who 
fancied that our troops were afraid of coming 
to blows. They therefore had t]^ boldnesa 
to advance a little way, yet without quitting 
the advantage of their post, the approach to 
which was extremely dangerous. The tenth 
legion, as usual, was on the right ; the third 
and fifth on the left, with the auxiliary troopa 
and cavalry. At length the battle began with 
a shout 

XXXI. But though our men were superior 
to the cnemy in courage, they nevertheleH 
defended themaelves ao well by the advanuge 
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of the higher ground, the shouts were bo loud, 
aud thc discharge of darts on both sides »o 
great, that we almoet began to despair of vic- 
tory. For the first on»et and clamour, with 
which an enemy is moat apt to be diamayed, 
were pretty equai in the present encounter. 
All fought with equal valour ; the place waa 
covered with arrows and darts, and great num- 
bers of the encmy fell. We have already ob- 
served that the tenth legion was on the right, 
which, though not considerable for the number 
of men, was nevertheless formidable on ac- 
count of its courage ; and so pressed the enemy 
on that side, that they were obliged to draw 
a legion from the right wing to reinforce the 
left, and prevent its being taken in flank. 
Upon this motion, our cavalry on the left feii 
upon Pompey*8 right wing, weakened by the 
departure of the legion: but they defended 
themselves with bo much bravcry and resoiu- 
tion, as to stand in need of no new truops to 
support them. Meanwhile the clashing of 
armour, mingled with the shouts of the com- 
batants, and the groans of the dying and 
wounded, terrified the new-raised soldiers; 
for, as Ennius says, they fought hand to hand, 
foot to foot, and shield to shield. But though 
the enemy fought with the utmost vigour, they 
were obliged to give ground, and retire to- 
wards the town. The battle was fought on 
the feast of Bacchus, and the Pompeians were 
entirely routed and put to flight; insomuch 
that not a man could have escaped, had they 
not sheltered theraselves in the place whence 
they advanced to the charge. The enemy 
lost on thisoccasion upwards of thirty thousand 
men, and among the rest Labienus and Attius 
Yarus, whose funeral obsequies were per- 
fonned upon the field of battlo. They had 
likewise thrce thou^and Roman knights killed, 
partly of Italy, partly of tbe province. About 
a thousand were slain on our side, partly foot, 
partly horsc; and five hundred wounded. 
We gaincd thirteen eagles and standards, and 
made sevenfeen ofTicers prisoners. Such was 
the issuc of this action. 

XXII. The remains of Pompey's army 
retreating to Munda, with design to defend 
themselves in that town, it became necessary 
to invest iL Th^ dead bodies of the enemy, 
heaped together, served instead of a rampart, 
and their javelins and darts were fixed up as 
palisades. Upon these we hung their buck- 
Urs to iupply the place of « hrtutrwoik, and 



fizing the heads of the dt>ceased upon swords 
and lances, planted them all around the work, 
to strike the greatcr terror into the besieged, 
and keep awake in them a sense of our bravery. 
Amidst these mournful objects did they find 
themselves shut in, when our men began the 
attack, wbich was managed chiefly by the 
Gauls. Young Valerius, who had escaped to 
Cordova with some horse, infurmed Soxtus 
Pompey of what had happened ; wbo, upon 
receipt of the mournful news, distributing 
what money he had about him to the troopers, 
leA the town about nine at night, under pre- 
tence of going to find out Cstiar, to treat of an 
accommodation. On the other sido Cn. 
Pompey, attended by a fcw horse and foot, 
took the road of Carteia, where his fieet lay, 
and which wa^ about a huudreti and Kevcnty 
miles distant from Cordova. Whcn he wat 
arrived within cight miles of tho place, he 
sent P.*Calvitius, his carap-marahul, before, to 
fetch a litter to carry him to tho town, be- 
cause he found himself out of order. Tho 
littcr came, and when he cntered the town, 
those of his party waited on him privatcly, to 
receive his orders about the managcmcnt of 
the war. As they ossembled nmnd the place 
in great crowds, Pompey, quitting his litter, 
put himself under their protection. 

XXXIII. Cssar, aficr the battlc, seeing 
the circumvallation of Munda completed, 
marched to Cordova. Those of the enemy 
who had escaped the slaughter, possessing 
themselves of a bridge upon the approach of 
our men, called out to them with an air of de- 
rision, What ! we are no more than a handful 
of men escaped from the battle, and shall we 
be allowed no place of retrcat ? Immcdiately 
they prepared to defend tho bridge. C»sar 
passed the river, and encamped on the other 
side. Scapula, who had stirrcd up the freed- 
men to a revolt, escaping afier thc battle to 
Cordova, when he found hims^If bcsieged, as- 
sembled all his followers, ordered a funeral 
pile to be erected, and a magnificent supper 
served up ; when, putting on his richest dress, he 
distributed his plate and ready money among 
his domestics, supped cheerfully, anointcd him- 
self once and again, and laat of all, ordered 
one of his freedroen to despatch him, and 
another to set fire to the pile. 

XXXIV. Cesar had no sooner cncamped 
before the place, than a division arose among 
the inhabitanlB, between those who favoure^ 
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CBiar, and those who were in the intereet of 
Pompey, attended with eo rude a clamour, 
that it reached our camp. During the conteat, 
iome legionf, composed partly of fugitives, 
partly of slavea manumitted bj Pompey, came 
and Burrendered themselves to C»sar. But 
the thirteenth legion prepared to defend tho 
place, and with that view possessed them- 
■elves of the walls and some towers, in spite 
of all the opposition they met with ; which 
obliged the other party to send deputies to 
Cssar for aid. Upon this, those who escaped 
out of the battle set fire to the place,and our men 
entering at the same time, slew about twenty- 
two thoutfand of them, besides those who were 
■lain without the walls ; and thus became mas- 
ters of the town. Whilst t^icsar was employed 
n this siege, those who were blockcd up at 
Munda made a sally, but were driven back 
into the town with considerable loss. 

XXXV. Thence Cesar marched to His- 
palis, which sent deputies to sue for pardon, 
•nd obtained iU Though the citizens assured 
him that they were able to defend the town 
with their own forces, he nevertheless thought 
it proper to send Caninius, his lieutcnant, 
thither with some troops, and encaraped him- 
aolf before the place. Therc was in the town 
a strong party of Pompeians, who, displcascd 
to see Csesar^s troops rcceived within the walls, 
deputed secretly one Philo, a zcalous partisan 
of Pompey, and well known in Lusitania, to 
beg assistance of Cecilius Niger, surnamed 
The Barbarous, who lay encamped near Lc- 
nius, with a strong army of Lusitanians. These 
approached the town towards night, got over 
the walls, surprised the sentinels and garrison, 
shut tbe gates, and began to defend the place. 

XXXVI. During these transactions, de- 
puties arrived from Carteia, with accounts of 
their having secured Pompey ; hoping by this 
■ervice to atone for their former fault of shut* 
ting the gates against Cesar. Meantime the 
Lositanians in Hispalis still continued p Ilag- 
ing the town, which, though known to Ciesar, 
did not yet dctcrraine him to press it too hard, 
lest they should in despair set fire to thetown, 
and dcfitroy tho walls. It was resolvcd in 
council to sulTor the Lusitanians to escape in 
the night by a sally, yet so that the thing 
might not appcar designed. In this sally, 
they BGt fire to the ships that were in the river 
B»tis, and while our men were employed in 
•titinguishing the flames, endeavoured to get 



off; bot being overtaken by the caTslry, wers 
mostly cut to piecea. 1*hence he marcbed to 
Asta, which submitted. Monda having been 
now a long while bedeged, roany of those who 
had escaped out of the battle, despairing of 
safety, surrendered to us ; and being furmed 
into a legion, conspired among themselve% 
that, upon a signal given, the garriaon ahoold 
sally out in the night, while they at the ■■me 
time should begin a massacre in the camp. 
But the plot being discovered, they were nezt 
night, at the changing of the third watch. all 
put to death without the rampart. 

XXXVII. The Carteians, while Cesar wa^ 
employed in reducing the other towns apon 
his route, fell into a dissension about yoang 
Pompey. There wero two parties in the 
town, one that had sent the deputies to Cesar, 
and another in the Pompeian interesL Thcae 
last prevailing, seized the gates, and made a 
dreadful slaughter of their advrrsaries. Pom- 
pey bimself was wounded in the fray, bat 
escaping to his ships, fled with about thirty 
galleys. Didius, who was at Cadiz, with Cc* 
sar*s fieet, hearing of what had happened, iin- 
mediately sailcd in pursuit of them, stationing 
at the same time some cavalry and infantry 
along the coast, to prevent his gptting off by 
land. Pompey had departed with so mach 
precipitation from Carteis, that he took no time 
to furnish himself with water, which obliging 
him to 8top by the way, Didius came ap with 
him after four days* sailing, took some of his 
ships, and burned the rest. 

XXXVIII. Pompey,with a few followera, 
escapcd to a place strongly fortified by na* 
ture ; of which the troops sent in pursuit of 
him having certain intelligence by their scouts« 
foUowed day and night, He was wounded 
in the shoulder and left Icg, and had besides 
strained his ancle, all which greatly retarded 
his fiight, and obliged him to make uae of a 
litter. A Lusitanian having discovered the 
place of his retreat,he was quickly surrounded 
by our cavalry and cohorts. Seeing him 
self betrayed, he took refuge in a post naturally 
strong, and which could easily be defended 
by a few men, because the approach to it 
was extremely difiicult. We attempted to 
storm it, but were repulsed, and vigorously 
pursued by the enemy ; and meeting with no 
better succcss, after several trials, we at length 
resolved to lay siege to the place, it aoeming 
too hazardoiu to foroe it Accoidinflj a tar- 
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face wai imige<), and linei drawn round the 
place ; which the enemy perceiving, thought 
proper to betake themseWes to flight. 

XXXIX. Pompey, as we have observed 
above, being lame and wounded, was in no 
condition to make a speedy retreat ; and the 
rather, berause the place was guch, that he 
conld use neither horse nor litter. He aaw 
hia pcople driven from the fort, maaaacred on 
all Bhlea, and himself lefi without reaource. 
Iq this eztromity he fled to a cave, whero he 
could not easily be discovered, unless he was 
betrayed by the prisoners. Here he was slain, 
and his heud brought to Cesar, the twelfth of 
April, just as he was setting out for Hispalis, 
and afterwards exposeJ to the view of the peo- 
ple. 

XL. After the death of young Pompey, 
Didius, proud of his succrss, hauled some of 
his vessels ashore to bc refitted, and retired 
bimself to a neighbouring fort. The Lusita- 
nians who had escaped from the battle of 
Munda, rallying in great bodies, found them- 
aelves strong enough to make head against 
him. Though the preservation of the fleet waa 
'what principally engaged hin attentiou, he was 
yet necessitated to make frequent sallies, to 
check the insolence of the enemy. These daily 
akirmishes gave an opportunity of projecting 
an ambuscade ; for which purpose they divided 
their troops into three bodics. Didiussallied 
according to custom; when, upon a signal 
given, one of the parties advanced to set fire 
to the fleet, and another counterfeiting a re- 
treat, drew him inaensibly into the ambuacade, 
where he was surrounded and slain with 
most of his followers, fighting valiantly. 8ome 
escaped in boats which they found on the 
coast ; others made for the galleys by awim- 
ming, and weighing anchor, stood out to sea. 
A great many saved themselves in this manner, 
but the LusiUnians got all the baggage. Cs- 
aar meanwhile returned from Cales to Hispalis. 

XLL Fabius Maximus, whom he had left 
to continue the siege of Munda, carried on the 
approaches with great success ; inaomuch that 
the enemy seeing themselves shut ap on all 
aides, resolved to attempt a sally ; but were 
repulsed with great loss. Our men seized 
this opportunity to get possession of the town, 
and made all the rest prisoners. Thence they 
drew towards Ursao, a town cxceedingly strong 
both by nature and art, and capable of resisting 
•n enemy. For there is not ao mach aa a 
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rivulet within eight miles of the place, m^ 
any spring, but that which supplies the towo. 
Add to all thiH, that the wood necetfsary for 
building towers and other machines, was to be 
fetched from a distance of siz niiles; becauee 
young Pompey, to render tbe siege more diffi- 
cult, had cut down all the wood round the place; 
which obliged our men to bring all the materiala 
for carrying on the siege from Munda. 

XLII. During these transactions at Munda 
and Ursao. (^ietuir, who was rttunied from 
Cales to Hispalis, assembled the ciiizens, and 
made the following speech : •* Tliat when he 
was advanced to the questorship, he liad cliosen 
their province preferably to all otherM, and 
during his continuance in that oHice, done 
them every service in hiM powtT : that during 
his pretorship, he had ohtainod for thrm of the 
senate the abolition of the taxcH impoHt^d by 
Metullus, declared hirnAelf thcir patron, pro- 
cured their deputies a hearin^ at R.>me, and 
made himself many cnemics by uiulertaking 
the defence both of their privuto aiul public 
rights. In fine, that when he wu^ consul, he 
had, though abflent, renderecl the proviiice all 
the services in his power ; that iiiAtead of mak- 
ing a suitable return forKo many favourR, they 
had always disrovered thc utnioMt inuratitude, 
both towards him and the people of Rome ; as 
wcll in the last war as the prei^eiiini;. You," 
says he, ** though no Hlrnn^erH to the law of 
nations, and the rights of Koman ritizt^ns, have 
yet, like barbarians, oflen violated the sacred 
persons of Roman magistrates. You attempted 
in open day, in the public square, to assas- 
sinate Cassius. You have been always such 
enemies to peace, that the senate could never 
suffer the province to be withont legions. You 
take favoars foroffences, and intsults for bene- 
fits, are insolent and restless in peace, and 
cowardly and effeminate in war. Young Pom- 
pey, though only a private citizen, nay a fu- 
gitive, was received among you, and suffered 
to assume the ensigns of magiBtracy. Afler 
putting many citizens to death, you still fur- 
nished him with forces, and even urged him to 
lay vaste the country and provincc. Against 
whom do yoa hope to be victorious? Can you be 
ignorant, that upon the supposition of my over- 
throw, the people of Rome have still ten legiona 
capable not only of making head against you, 
bat of bringing the whole earth under subjeo- 
Uon 1" 
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The wordfl in Roman Letien denote the ancient namee, and thoae in Jtalie^ the modern. 



AcABMANiA, a region of Epinii, Cctmia. 

Achaia, aometimee laken fur ali Oreece ; but most 
sommoni/ fur a part of it oniy, in Peloponnetui, 
RanumiaJUla. 

Acilia, or Achollaf a citf of Africa, unknown. 

Actium, a pn^montory of Epirua, now called the 
Cofw <if TigaiOt famouf fi>r a naval victorjr gained 
near it, by Auguetus, over M. Antonf. 

Addua, the Adda^ a river that rieee in the Aips, and 
parting the dutchy of Milan from ihe etate of Venice, 
fiillf into tbe Po, almve Cremona. 

Adduasdubif, a river of Burgundjr, the Doux. 

Adrialic Sea, the Gu{f qf rentcc, at the bottom of 
which that city ie tiiiuate. 

Adrumetum, a tnwn in Africa, Mahonutta. 

.£dui, ihe Autunai9t & people of Gaul, near Auturif 
in the couniry now cailed Lowtr Burgundy. 

£gean Sea, the Archiptlago, a part of ihe Mudiler 
ranoan, which liee between Oreece, Aeia Minor» and 
the Isle of Crete. 

JEgimurue, au ieland in the African Sea, Oaletta. 

JEginium, a town of Theeeaiy. 

JEgjTfitue, Egyptf nne of the moat ancient, fertile, 
and ceiebrated kingdems in Africa. 

JEmiiia Vio, a Roman road in Iialy, from Rimini to 
Aquileia, and from Piia to Dertona. 

JEudia, a couniry of Oreece, Detpotato. 

Africa, one of ihe fbur great continenta into which 
the earth ie divided. 

Agar, a luwn in Africa, unknown. 

Agendicum, a city of the Scnonfs, Seru. 

Alba, a towu of L.itium in Italy, AJbano. 

Albici, a pvople of Oaui unknown : eome make them 
the same with the Vivaroi*. 

Albif, the Elbtf a large and noble river in Oermany, 
which liai its • lurce in tho Giant*e mountains, in 
Silesia, on the confince of Bohemia, and paasing 
through Bohemia, upper and lower Saxony, ialle into 
the North Sea at Ritzbuttel, about slxty milei t)elow 
HamtMirgh. 

Alemanni, a people of ancient Oermany, who inha- 
bited between the Maine, the Rhine, and the Daniibe, 
and from whom the French itin give thia name to all 
the Oermans. 

Alcmannia, the country inhabited by the Alemannl. 
^le^a, or Alexia, a town of the Mandobiani, J/iae. 



Alexandria, a citf of Egypt, acamderia. It was billl 
by Alexander the Oreat, 33i) ycara t)ef>>re Chrisu 

Aliso, by • >me eupp >s-m1 i > l>o iti«; t >wn n iw called 
Itelburg ; or, according u> Juniut, WchcI^ in ihe dutchy 
of Clevei ; tMil more pn>bal)iy Elaen. 

Aiiobrogee, an ancit^nl pcoplu of Oalli» Transalpina 
who inhabited tiiat country which is u.>w c.tllud DaU' 
phinjft Savoy and Piedmont. 

Alpe, a ridge of hi^h mouutains, which icpartU 
France and Oermany fr >ni italy. Tlmt i>art f tham 
which sepiraiea Dauphiuy from Pi<idiu '»t, had th* 
namc of ttiu C ittian Al)>s. 

Alsatia, a province of Ocrmany, in thc upper clrelt 
of the Rhine. AUaee. 
Amagetubria, a ciiy of Oaul, unknown. 
Amanlia, a town in Macedonia, Porto Rugu»to, 
Amanus, a muuntain of Syriti, Scamtero/ia. 
Amani Pylae, or Araanicss PortiF, Sitail. ^Scattdor» 
onat. 
Ambarri, a people of Oaul, uncertaiu. 
Ambialites, a people of 0<tul, of Lambelle in BrO' 
tagnt. Others take ttto word u> be only a difleraiK 
name fjr the Ambiani. 
Ambiani, or Ambianuns<*s, the peoplu o( Ajtiittta, 
Ambianum, a city of Belgium, Ainiciis. 
Ambibari, a peopie of Oaul, thosu of A/iUne in Nor 
mandy. 
Ambivareii, a people of Oiui, the Virarait. 
Ambivariti, an ancient peopie uf BrubatU, l>etwe«a 
the Rhine and the Maese. 
Ambracia, a city of Epirus, Arta. 
Ambrones, an ancient puopie, who lived in tha* 
country which is now called the Canton oi Btmtf Ul 
Switzerland. 
Amphilochia, a rogion of Epirus, Anfilocha. 
Amphipolis, a city of Macedonia, CriatopoU or Bm 
boU. 

Anartes, a people of Oermany, Wallachian», 9mr 
viantf or Bulgariant. 

Anas, a river of Spain, the Ouadiana or Bio Ro^ 
dtra. 

Ancalites, a peoplt of Britain, of the Hundrei cf 
Htnltjft \n Oxft>rdshii e. 

Anchialoa, a city ol Thraee, near the Euxine Sea, 
now called Ktnkit. 
Ancona, a city of Italy, Anetma» 
Andes, Angtrt, in France, the capital of the doiehy 
ofAnjou. 

M7 
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Andet, s people of Oaul, the anclent Inhabitants of 
Ihe Dutchy uf Anjou. 

Andiimadunuin Lingonum, a large and anciont ciiy 
of Chanipagne, ai the aource of the rivcr Marne, Lan- 
gru, 

Angrivarii, an ancient people of lower Gemiany, 
who dwell between the Emi and the Weaer, beluw itie 

Aniibarii, or Ansivaril, an ancient people of luwor 
Oermany, of and about tiie town of Aiuestaett or Am- 
»Utu 

Antiuch, AntaehMa,tLn ancicnt and (amous city, once 
the capiial uf Sy ria, ur rather uf ihe East. It is situaio 
on twu rivcrs, tho Orontes and the Phaspar, uut fur 
firomthe Meditcrraiiean. 

Apainea, AfMvu^ a city uf Bithynia, Imilt liy Nicunie- 
dei| thc sun of Prusias. 

Apenniuu Alps, part of ihe AIps so called, which ruu 
from tlie uther Alps ihniugh the niiddlc ufltaly. 

Apixdiuuia, a ciiy uf Macedunia, Piergo. 

Apuniana, an island nuar tho prumontory of Llly. 
iMBUm, in Sicily. 

Appia Via, the Appian hichway, which Icd froni 
Rome iuto Campania, and frum the sea tu Brundusiuni. 

Apsus, a rivcr of Macedunia, thc A»pro. 

Apulla, a rugiun uf Italy, la Pttglia. 

Aquilaria, a tuwn uf Africa, near Clupea. 

Aquilcia, f •rmurly a famuus and consideraole cily 
of Ttaly, not far frum the Adriatic, nuw litile more thaiQ 
a heap of ruins, Aquilegia. 

Aquitain, a third pArt uf Ancitint OauI,now conuin. 
ing Guienney Qaeconyy &c. 

Aquitani, the people inhabitlpg Aquitain. 

Arar, or Araris, a river of Gaul, the Saone, 

Arduenne Silva, the ffrert uf Ardenne in France, 
reachiu!! fri>ni tlie Khino to the city of Tournay, in the 
Low Cuuntrit;s. 

Arelate, or Arulatum, a city of Gaul, Arle». 

Argentuaria, thc castle o( Horburg^ near thc city uf 
Colmar, in up|)er Alsace. 

Artrentoratuni, Strcuburgt a city uf Germany. an- 
ciently the capital uf ihe Tribocci, un the Rhinc, now 
the chief city of Alsace, belongin^' to the Frunch. 

Argos, a nou-d city uf PcIoi>unncsus, of which Junc» 
was tutclar giHidcss, Argo. 

Ariminum, a clty of Italy, i2/wim. 

Armenia, a country of Asia, dividcd Into the greatcr 
aod Icsser, and now calied Turcomania. 

Armorici, the ancicnt [>eople of Armurica, a part of 
Oallia Celtica, now Bretagne. 

Arretium, a cliy ol Hetrurla in Italy, Arezo. 

Artesia,a pro vincc of i hc .Spanish \ciherlan«ls,i4r/oi'«. 

Arverni, an ancicnt [>eopIe uf Frauce, on the Loirc, 
whose f hlef city was Arvcrnum, now Clermont^ the 
eapltal oi Auvergne. 

Asciliureum, a cliy of ancient Germany.betwecn Ve- 
tora and OeUlul>a The prescnt city of Ascliafcnbur?, 
In Franconia, is Sii calicd ; but,l)y the situation, ducs 
not seem to t>e this. 

Asculum, a lown of Italy, Aecoli. 

Ascurum, a maritime clty of Mauritanla, unknown. 

Aspara!.Mun), atown in Macedonia, unknown. 

As[>avia, a ti>wn in Hispania Bvtica, Esp^o. 

AsBona, ;i rlvcrof Chnmpacne, In France, which runs 
Into the Olse, near Compegne, now called the A»ene. 

Asta, a uiwn in Hispania Bdetica, Magaa de Aeta. 

Asta. Aali, the capiial uf the ctiuntry uf the same 
Mine on thc rivcr Tanaro, in Piedmont. 

AfUfi, or Asilngi, a people of Andalusia in Spain. 



Athens, one of the mof t an ient ud nobls chlM of 
Oreece, the capltal of Attica. 

Athos, a mountaln in Macedonia, in the proTlnce of 
Jamboll, which runsinui ihe .£gean Sea, Uke « penia 
sula, and is nlnety milcs In compass. 

Ategua, a town In Hisjianla Bxtica, TVftola V^ 

Atrebates, an ancicnt pc jple of Oaul, who iirtd ia 
that part uf the Nctherlands which is now called Artoi§- 

Attica, a c.tuntry uf Grecce, bstwcen Achaia and M»> 
cedonia, famjus on account of its capilal, Athens. 

Altuarii, a (Hsople of ancicnt Ghsrmany who inh^ 
bited betwecn the Macsc and the Khine, whoM coiiii- 
try is now a parl uf the dutchy of Oueldrcs. 

Atuatucai the capital of the Eburones, nuw Tongrm, 
In Braliani. 

Atuatuci, the inhabitantaj)f those parts, the remainf 
of thc Ciu)t>ri. 

Avaricun),a city uf Aquitain, the capital of th« Bim- 
rigians, Bourges. 

Augusta Nt-mctum,SJpire,anancient city (uOermanj, 
in the nuw upp«;r cirdc uf the Khine, and on that river. 

Augusta, Raur»coruni,.4f/^«/, uow h villai-e onlji 
but a famous pass in Swiizcrland, ou the Rhine, two 
Oerman miles from Basil. 

Augusta Trcvirorum, Triert, a very ancient ciiy ia 
IowcrOermany,onthe Alusellc, said t.> have been baiU 
by TrubctaM, ihc brother of Ninus, I41I6 years bvfi>ro 
Chridt ; made a K>)man col>ny iu the limeof AugusRns, 
and aflcr^ards thc most luinuus city of Gallia Belglca. 
It was f ir s »me lime ihi* seat of the wcslern <*mpire,Dow 
only the scat **f the ecclcsi.iaiical elector of that nama. 

Aususta Vangionuni, Wonnftf a city nf Oermany, 
within the bounda of thc palatinatc, frec and imperial 
on the wcstern liank of ihc Khine. 

Augusta Vindclicorum, Augaburg, a fam<ius city of 
Ocrmany, and a placo «<f great tnidf>, a frce imperial 
clty, thc capital i>f Suabiu, on the Lcch, n'>t lar from 
the Danube ; fum ms f t thc Au^nistan c-infession. 

AugusU)dunum, Autun^ a very anclent cliv of Bnr 
gundy, ou. the rivcr Arr.>ux. 

Aulcrci Etirannoviccs, a |>eoplc ot Gaul, Monenmt. 

Aulerci Eburuviccs, a |ieople of Gaul, the country 
of EvereuXf in Norinanily. 

Aulcrci Cenoraauni, a })oople of Oaul, the couaiiy 
of Maine. 

Aulerci Diablintes, a pcople of Gaul, le Perdu, 

Ausci, a i)uui>Ie uf Gaul, thuse of Aucha or Aus^ in 
Oascony. 

Ausetani, a people of Spain, under the PjrrensBan 
mountains. 

Auximum, a town In Italy, Osimo, or Osmo, 

Axona, a rivcr of Belgic Gaul, tho Aiane, 

B 

Baceuis, a furest of ancientOermany, which parted 
the Suevi from the Chcrusci, by some suppiised to be 
the furests of Thuringia, by others ihe Black ForeaL 

Bactica, in the ancient geography, about a third pan 
of Spain, containing Andaluaia, and a part of Grunada, 

Bsetis, a rivcr of Spaiu, uow called Ouadalquivir 

Bagandtp, an ancient i^eoplc of Gaul, whu twice r»> 
voltcd from theRoman8,and werc buh times dcfea^ed. 

Bagrada, a river of Africa, near Uiica, the Megradeu 

Balcares, Insulae, scvural islauils in the Mediter- 
ranean Sca, f irmcrly so called, of which M^jorca and 
Minorea are the chicf 

Basilea, BaaiU a city of ancient Germanj, now tho 
princlpal ciiy of aU Switxerland, on the Rhlne. 

Bauvla, the aAcien*. Inhabitants of the idand of 
Bataiia. 



NAMES OF PIAOES. 
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BiUvbi, or BaUToroin InioU, Ibtkmdf a part of 
Vhlch 11111 reUini the name ofB4tute§. 

Belgv, the inhabitanti of Oallia Belgica. The urigl- 
■al Belf» were mippoMd to t)e of Oerroan extmctlon ; 
but paMing the Khlne, eettleii themMlvei in Oaul. 

Belgia, Belgium, or Gallia Belgica, the Low Cnun. 
trtMf ur Ngth^rlanda. 

BellocaMi, or VelocaiMfl, a peopie of Oaul, inhabit- 
Ing tho cuuntry of BayeiM in Normandy. 

Bellovaci, an ancient renowned people among the 
Belg», inhabiting the country now called Btauvaia in 
Fraoce. 

Bergea, a city of Macedonia, n iw called Veria. 

BeMl, a people of Thrace. lUa^atxibia. 

Bethuria, a region of Uispania Lusiunica, Esirtma- 
dura. 

Betones, or Beronet, a people of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, BtVofiM. 

Bibracte, a town of Burgundy, now called Autut^ 
the capiul of the jEdui. 

Bibrax, a towu of Rheims, Breune^ or Bruru. 

Bibroci, a |>eople of Briufn ; according to Camden, 
th4 Hundred qf Bray^ in Berlcshire. 

Bigerrione», a peopie of Gaul, inhabiting the coun- 
UJ now cb11i:U Uigorre^ in Gascony. 

Bithynia, a country of Asia Minor, adjoining to 
Troas, over against Thrace, Beceangial. 

Biturigies, a people of Guienne, in France, of the 
coantry oi Berry. 

BcBoiia, a cuuntry in Greece ; parted from Auica by 
Mount Ciiheron. Ithad (ormerly Mveral other names, 
and was famous for its capiiai, Thebes ; but is now 
calied Stramulipa, 

Boii, an ancient people of Oermany, who, passing 
the Uhine, settled in Gaul, the Bourbonnoit. 

Borani, an ancient people of Germany, suppoMd by 
•ome fi'> be the Mme as the Burii. 

Bonphorani, a people Iwrdering upon the Euxine 
Sea, the Tartare. 

Bosphonis,two straiuof the Ma so cailed ; one Boe- 
fhorue 7%rartiie, now the Straite qf CanetantinopU ; 
the other Bosphorus Cinunerius, now the Straite qf 
Cqffa. 

Brannovices, the people ofMoriennef in France. 

Bratuspantium, a city of Gaul, belonging to the Bei- 
lovaci, Beauraie. 

Briunnia, Britain, an island conulning Englandj 
Scotiandt and Walee. 

Bructeri, an ancient people of the Netherlands, in 
Bast Frirslan:!, afterwards callcd Broeckmoretand, 

Brunduaium, .% city of luly, Brindiei. 

Brutii, a people of luly, the Calabriane. 

Bucinoliiinics, an ancient («iple of Germany, who 
lived oppi>site i<> Mentz. 

Bulgaria, a part of the Lowcr Moesia, between Mount 
ficmus and the Danube. 

BuIIis, a town in Macedonin, unknown. 

Burii, anancient pcople of Germany, who inhabiud 
the island oi Bomholm. 

BurMvolensf-s, a people of Hispania Bxtica, thought 
to be the same with th» Ursai^ncnses. 

Buthrotum, a city of Kpinis, Butrinlo or Botronto. 

Byxantium, an ancient city of Thrace, called at Mve- 
iml times Ligos, Nova Roma, and now Conetantincfple. 

Byzazyno, a city and province of Afrlca, within the 
klngdom of Tunis. 

C 

Cablllonnm, a city of ancient Oaul, ChaUm tur 



Cadetef, a people of laul, onkDOwn. 

Cadurcl, a people of Oaul, Inhal^tlng tha eonaUf 
of Quercjf. 

Cvcinus, a river of Locris, in anclent Oreece. 

Csresii, a people of Belgic Oaul, inhabitlngthe coua- 
try round Namur. 

CxMrea, the chief city of Cappadocia. 

Cssia Silva, the Caeian Porest, suppoMd to be a 
part of the Hercynian Forest, about the dutchy of 
Clevesand Westphalia. 

Calagurriuni, a people of Hispania Tarraconenslii 
inhabiting the province of CoAiAorro. 

Caletes, an ancient people of Belgic Gaul, inhabitlng 
the country called Le Paie de CauU^ in Normandy, 
betwixt the Seine and the Sea. 

Caletum, the townof Co^, in Picardy,over agalnA 
Dover. 

Calydon, a city of iEtolia, Ayton, 

Camerinum, a city of Umbrla, in luly, Catnarino, 

Campania,the pleaMUtest part of luly, in the king* 
dom of Naples, now called TVrra di Lavori. 

Campi Canioi, a place inthe Milanesc, in Italy, not 
(ar from Belicona. 

Cainpi Catalaunici, supposed to Iie the largc plaln, 
which liegius about two miles fn)m Ciialons sur Murne. 

Candavia, a country of Macedonia, Canoriu. 

Caninefates, an ancienlf >eopIe of the lower part of 
Gormany, near Batavia, about whcrc Gorckum, on 
the Maese, in South HoIUmi, now is. 

CaiiiT, a poor vill.ige in Apulia, famous only fora 
great overthr >w of ih.: Romans |herc by Itannilial. 

Canopus, BorAir, a famous city of Egypt, whe.nce tht 
Canopic branch of tlie Nile derived its name. 

CanUbria, an ancicnt warlike people olSpain, prcw 
perly of the provinces of Guipuecoa, and Biecay. 

Cantium, a i)art of EngUnd, the county ofKent 

Canusium, a ciiy of Apulia in Italy, Caneoa. 

Capitol, one of the seven hills in ancient Rome, on 
which the Romans had a fam>>us fortrcss, f lumird Iqr 
Tarquinius Priscus, and perfccled by Tarqiiinius Su* 
perbus. 

Cappadocia^a large country in Asia Minor, u\*iu the 
Euxine Sea. 

Capres, Capre8B,an island on the coast of Cam[tanis.. 

Cai)ua, Cap^w, a ciiy in the kingdom of Naplet, In 
the pri>vince di I.4ivoro. 

Carales, a city of Sardinia, Cagliari. 

Caraliuni, the people of Cagliariy In Sardioia. 

Carbill'), a city of Spain, near Cordulia. 

Carcas«), a city of Gaul, Ccurcaeeone. 

Carmona, a town of Hispania Bsetica, Carmone. 

Carni, an ancient |)oople, who inhaMud a part of 
Noricum, whoM counlry is yet called Camioli. 

CarnuUB, an anriunt peoplo of France, inhabitinr 
the territory yel called Chartrain. 

Carpi, an ancient people near the Danube 

Carucca, a town in Spain, unceruln. 

Caruia, a town of Spain, Aigeriza, or Thriffii. 

Carthaeo, once the most (amous city of Afrira, tho 
rival of Rome, built by Queen Dld>, al^-^ut 70 ycars 
afler Rome, according to s^^me: liut Justin will have 
it built before Romo ; Appian bftf >ro the dostrucllon 
ofTn>y ; and Vossiusbef«re Tyre itsflf 

Carthaeo Xova: Carthagenia^n oity of Murrta, in 
Spain, built by Asdnibal, eenenl i>f the Canhaginians. 

Casilinum, a town in luly, Caeteiiuzzo. 

Caspian Sea, a v isl lakc b^^twoen Persia, ereat Tar^ 
Ury, Muscovy, and Georgia, Mid to be six hundTMl 
miles long, and near at broad. 
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Catsandrea, a c\tj of Macedonla, Ca»*aidrta, 

Caf 8i, a people^f ancienl Britain, th§ Htmdrwd of 
CaiMhoity tfi IlerlforiUhirg. 

Cafltclluni Menapiurum, Keuelf a town in Brabant, 
oj the river Neerse, nol far frum the Maese. 

Castra Posilmmiana, a tuwn in Hiipania Bstica, 
Caalro el Rio. 

Castra Vctcra, an ancient city in Lower Oermany, 



Cirta, a tnwn in ADricaf ComaUuUmHt or 
al. Tatiel. 

Clupca, a maritime citf of Africa. QMipui. 

Cucasatcf, a people of Caul; accnrding lo soow tko 
Batadoie. 

C()iml>ra, an anciont city of Pcruigal, onc<? denrujed, 
but piit rcLiuili, on ihe river Mendego, 

Culchif, a cuunlry in Asia, near Pomui, including 



in the duichy of Clevcs ; lome say where Santony the prcscnt MittgreliOf and Georgia. 



othcra ^Kheru Byrthen uow ii. 

Caatulonenis Sitltils, a city of Hiipania Tarracon- 
tnais, Cuetonala Vitja. 

Catli, an ancient {wople of Germany, who inhabited 
pan of thc country nuw- callcd IleeMe^ and Tliuringia ; 



Comana Puntica, a ciiy of Aiia Mioor Com or 7V> 
heichzmH. 
Comana of Cappadocia, Arminacha. 
Conipu, a city of luly, Conza, or Cohoo. 
ConcorUia, an ancieui city uf the province of FVAili, 



fimm the mounuins of Hartz, to the Weser and the ; in ItAly, uow in ruina. 
£hine. i Cundruei, or Condnif-inci, an anciem people of 

Catuaci, corruptod pnibably from Atuatici. Some Belgium, dependcnt on the Tn-viri, whoie country if 
make them the Hame with the people of Douay, in yot callod Condrott, betwccn Liege and Xamur. 



France. 

Caturiges, an ancicnt people of Oaul, inhabitlng the 
oountry ofEmbruny ur Anibrun^ alias Charget». 

Cebcnna Mi»n8, ihu mcuntainf of the Cevennea, in 
Oaul, separatiiis ihe Helvians from Auvergne. 

Celeja,acity of Nnrlcuin Mcditenaneum,now CUley. 



Confluens Mosi ct Rhenl, Cotnentz, 
Corcyra, an island of Epirus, Corju. 
ConlulM, a city of Hiii^nia Bniica, Cordara. 
Corfinium,a town lielungin^ to the Puli.;ni in luly, 
8t. Pelino, al. Pentina. 

' Corinihufl, a famous and rich city of Achaia in Italy» 
Celtae, a pcnple of Thrace, about the mounuins of '" l^« miildK- of the isthmui guiiuf inio Pcl.>ponne«a. 
Shodopu and Hainua. Cornvlia Cafltra,a city of Africa, Uelwucn Cartbage 

Celup, an ancicnt fieoplo ofGaul,in thatpartcalled •"*^ Utica. 
Oallia Comau», bctwcen ihe Garuninaand Sequana, Coreica, a coniiderable island in the Mediterranean 
from whom that country wai likewiae called Oallia i ^®"» ncar Sardinia, whioh ftill reuint itii name,and 
Celtica. i '^^ prcscnt bclonps u> France. 

CelUberi,anancienlpe»F.leofSpain,de5Ccnded fn^m ' Cosanum, a city uf Calabrla, in luly. Caaeamo. 
Ihe Ccliie, who 8cuh-d aU.ut ihe river Iberus, or l»ro, ' Crcmona, an anclcnt ciiy of Gallia Cisalpina, 



frum whom the couiitry was callud CcUiberia, now Ar- 
ragon. 

Cenlmasni, or Iccnl, an anciont penple of B riuin, 
Inhabiting ihc c<>uiiiiofl of Snffolk, Notfollt, Catnbridge- 
thire, and Iluntingdonehire. 

Cenis Mons, thai |>art of tho Alps which separateg 
Savoy frnm Piodiu.iut. 

Cenni, an ancicnt i^eople of C«liic exiraction. 



which rctains its name to th*s day, and is ihe metr»' 
pcdis nf ihu Cremoneotf in luly. 

Crtta, nnc of tlie noblest islands in the Mediterr»* 
ncan SiMi, now callud Candia. 

CtcRiphon, a town of Assyrla,ovor asainst Srleucia. 

Curl>9 >lil;r, a peoplc of Gaul, inhabilin^ Cor* 
nouulle iu Brrtagnc. 

Cycladcs, islands in the JEgean Sca, Vhole dtU* 



Cenomani, a puoplu of Gallia Cultica, in the country -^rchtpelago. 



now callud Ae Maneeau, ncxt adjoiniiig to that of the 
Insubres 

Ccntronrs, an ancicnt pcople of Flandcrs, about the 
ci of Courtrat/, du|)cndent on thc Xervians. 

CentroncB, an ancicnt {leople ufGaul, inhabitingthe 
ooumry of T.iraniaisc. 

Cerauni M(>ntc8, mouiiuins of Epirus, Monti di 
Chimeru 

Ccrcina, an island on thc coast of Africa, Chercaroj 
Cercare. 

Chcr.in^^sn.s a peninsuli of Afric:», ncar Alrzandria. 

Chersnncsus ('iinl>rica. a ixtn^nsula •'U the Baltlc, 
now Jutian'!. fnrt o( Ilohtein, Ditntarsh, and Sleeteic. 

Chcni8ci,a 'jroni aml warliko |K'<>ploof uncient Ger- 
aiany, Ix-twoun tho FIIh» and th»* Wi-scr, about the 
country now called ManstfiehU iwirt ««f the Dutchy of 
Brunaufick, and thc diocfSus of Ilildesheim and Bal- 
bontadt. 

Chlavcnna, thc capiul of a country ofthat name, on 
the rlver Mclr, with a strone castle, in Switzerland. 

Chrysopidifl, a city of Bithynla, now caile I Scutarif 
opposite tn Constantinople. 

Cimbri, the Jutlandere, a vury ancient northcm 
poople, who Inhabited Chursoncsus Ciinbrica. 

Cimmerii, an anricnt puople near the Euxine Sea, 
whence the B«>sphi)rus Cimmeriufl, 7*ar/ar«. 

Cinga. a i iver of Spain, Cinca or Senga, 

Cingidnm, a town uf Picenum in luly, Cingoli. 



Cyi>ruR,an island inthe Mcditerrancan .Sca, between 
Syria and Cilicla, Cipro. 

Cyrcno, an ancient and once a fine city of Africa, 
situatc over agalnst Matapan, thc inost 8'>uthern cape 
of Morca, Cairoan. 

Cyzicus, Chizlco, formerly one of the larcest ciiies 
«>f Asia Minor, in an island of the samc naine, on the 
Whiio Sca. 

D 

Dacia, an ancirnt country of Scythia, U^yon i ■ 
Danub", conuining part of Ilungary, Tranaylcania, 
Wallarhia, and Moldavia. 

Ddlinatia, a imrt of Illyricum, now called SrlaToma, 
lyins 1>ctwucn Cr.mtia, Ikisuia, Serria, and ihu Adri- 
aiic Gulf. 

Danul)c, thc lanrost river in Europc, which has its 
risc in Suahia, and afterflowine thr>ueh that Cfiuntry, 
Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, Scrvia, Bulgaria, MM. 
davia, Bosvarabia, and part of Tartary, takiii-^ in its 
c»ur8c a grcat numbcr «>f n!>ted rivors, s-»me aiy sixty, 
falls into the Black or Euxine Sea, in two anns. 

Dardania, the ancient name of a coumry in uppei 
Mtesia, which becamo aftcrwards a part of l^cia, 
Raacia, nwX |)art of Serria. 

Dor.M.i, a town In Gaul, Derise, on the Loire. 

Dol^ilii, acity of Achaia, IJelphOy al. Stdona. 

Delu, a very considcrable pruvince of Egy(»(, at thf 
niouih of Ihe Nile. Errif. 
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Diablintas, an &nclent people of GNral, Inliabltlng the 
coumry callod Le Perctu ; al. DiabUrn in Bretagna ; 
al. Lintes oi Bmbant ; al. Lendautf over agalnat Bri- 
uin. 

Dubis, a rircr of Burgundf, Le Doux. 

Duraiium, conimonljr supposed to be a citj of Oaul, 
Inthu pr •vi )(*• of p.iiiou ;but In lact Cvtaruaei Dur- 
atiun r>r thi: ii.imh ofa n»bleman ofconiiderable rank. 

Durocortorum, a city of Oaul, Rfieim». 

Djrrtiachium, a city of Macedonlai D%traxxOtDraxxi. 

£ 

Eburonof, an ancient people of Oermanj, inhabiting 
part of thc country, now the biahopric of Liege^ and 
ihe country oXNamur. 

Eburovicef, a people of Oaul, inhabiting the country 
of Evrtuxt in Normandy. 

Ecypt) <>ne of the moet ancient, fertile, and cele- 
brated kingdoms in Africa. 

Elaver, a river of Gaul, the Allier, 

Eleuthcri, a people of Celtic Gaul, la Rouergue. 

Elis, a city of Peloponnesua, Belvidere. 

Elusates, an ancient peuple of Oaul, inhablting the 
country oiEuee^ in Gascony. 

EpheBui, an ancient and celebrated city of Asia Mi- 
nor, Efeeo. 

EpidauruB, a mariiime city of Dalmatia, Raguaa, 

Epinjs, a countiy in Oreece, between Macedonia, 
Achaia, and the lonian Sea, by aome now called Al- 
bania Inferiw. 

Earai, a r^eople of Oaul, those ot Seez ; but .i.e word 
•eemi rather a corniption from JEdui. 

Eusubii. corruptcd friim Unellit orL«x<m'i,properIj 
the people of Lteieuxj in Normandy. 

F 

Fanum, a city of Umbrla, in Italy, Fano. 

Fesole, an ancient city of Italy, in the Dutchy of 
Flort-nce, ancimtly one of the twelve considerable 
citi«:8 of Hi^truria. 

Fini, an anriunt poople of Pruasia. 

Fiavum, anciently ruckoned the eastsm mouth of 
the Rhinc,now callcd tho Uliet and i« a paiaage oat 
of the Zuyder Sca inio the Nonh Sea. 

Forum Flaminii, a city of Umbria, three miles from 
Fulginium, yet called Fwflamine. 

Forum Julium, Frfjusj an ancient town on the coaet 
of Prwence in France. 

Foesa .Mariana, a canal made by C. Marius, near 
Marseilles, for the conveyance of shipe frora the eea, 
into th(> Rhone. 

Fo9s:£ Marinsp, a city of Gallia NartMnenels, now 
callcd Aigues Mortee. 

Frcntani, an ancient people of Italy, Abruxxo Capi- 
tanaitp 

Frisii, the ancient in)|^bitants oiFrieeUmd. 

G 

Oabali, an ancient people of Oaul, inhabltlng the 
viuntry of Giraitdan. 

Oadcs, Cadizj an ancient and coneiderable clty of 
Spain. 

Gaditani, the people of Oades, or Cadiz in Spaln 

Qalatio, a counlry of Asia Minor, lylng between 
rHPpadocia, Pontus, and Paphlagonia; now calied 
Chiangare. 

Oalli, the people of ancicnt Oaul. now the Fren^. 

Oallia, thc anciont and rcnowned country of Oaul, 

w Fnmee. It was dirided by the iWBans Into, 



Gftllla Clealplna,Ton«,orTogaU, now Lombardif^ 
between the Alpe and the rlver Rubicon ; and 

Oallia Transalplna, or Comata, comprehendlng 
Franee, EblUmd^ tho Nethorkmda ; and &rther iobdl 
yided into, 

Oallia Belgica, now a pan of Ltnter Qermany and 
the Netherlande ; with Picardy ; divided by Augustnii 
into Belgica and Oermania ; and the latter into prima 
and aecunda. 

Oallia Celtlca, now Franoe, properly eo called, dl 
rlded by Augustof Into Lugdunensis and Rothoma 
gensis. 

Oallla Aquitanlca, now Gaacony; dlvided by Aa» 
gustus into prima, eecunda, and tortia; and 

Oailia NarUtnensis, or Braccata, now Languodmt 
Dauphiny, and Provence. 

Gallicia, a province of Spaln,of a large eztent,onc« 
a kingdom, and comprehending oid CaetiU, bia now 
a pan of tiie kingdom oiLeon. 

Oallo^gnecia, a country of Aeia Minor, the lama •• 
Galatia. 

Oaritee, a people of Oaul, inbablting the coimtij 
now called Gavrei Gavaraan. 

Gari)celi, or Oraioceli, an ancient people of Oaul, 
about Mount Cenie, or Mount Qenovre : others pUce 
them in the Val de Morienne. 

Garumna, the Garonne, one of the largest citiei of 
France, which rising in the Pyrenees, flows through 
Ouieune, forms the vast bay of Oaronne, and lalli, bf 
two mouths, into the British Seas. 

Oarumni, an ancient peoplo of Oaul, in the nel^ 
bourhoodufthe Garonne, 

Gebenna Mons, the mountalne of the CeveMMit 
whlch separated the Helvians from the Arvemi. 

Oeldura,a fonress of the Ubii, on the Rhine, not Im- 
probably the present village of Gelb, on that rlTer, 
eleven Oerman miles from Neus. 

Oenabum, Orleene^ an ancient town inOaul, iamoiif 
f«>r the massacre of the Roman cltiaens commltted 
there by the Carnutea. 

Oeneva, a city of Savoy, now a free republie, upon 
the borders of Helvetia, at the going out of the Rhone 
from the Lake Lemanue, anciently a city of the Ai* 
lobroges. 

Oenusus, a river of Macedonia, uncertaln. 

Oepide, orOepidi,an ancient nonhern people, iop* 
poeed to have dwelt about the mouth of the Vistida. 

Oergovia, the name of two citiei In anclent Oaul| 
ihe one belonging to the Boii, the other to the Arvexw 
nl. Thelr siiuation is not ccruinly known. 

Oermania, GerTnany, one of the largest countriei of 
Europe, and the mother of those nations, which, In 
:he &11 of the Roman empire, conquered all the nm^ 

Oesatse, a kind of railitia among the ancient Gerroani. 

Oetae, an ancient people of Scythia, who inhablted 
bctwixt Moesia and Dacia, on each side of the Danube. 
Some think iheir country the same with the preeent 
WaUaefiiaf or Moldatia. 

Oetulia, a province in the kingdom of Morocco, In 
Barbary. 

Oomphi, a town In Thessaly, Oo9\fi. 

Oordunl, a people of Belgium, the anclent Inhabl- 
tants of Ghont; according to others, of Courtray, 

Ootini, an ancient people of Oermany, who wen 
driven out of their country by Maroboduue. 

Orxcia, Greece, a large ivut of Europe, called by 
the Turks Romelioj containing many countries pro- 
vinces, and islands, once the nursery of artji, learalng 
I and grlencee- 
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Oraiocall, tha anclent inhabltaiit* of JWwjil Cmit. 
8eo NarocelL 

Onidil,the anclent inhabitanti about LotiiNtf m, ori 
■ecording to eomci about BrugM. 

QngtnAf a people of ancient Oermany, who dwelt on 
Ihe right kiankf of the Rliinei beiween the Ubii and tlie 
Bauri. 

Oustonee, Oythonee, an ancient people of Oermany, 
Wiabiting about the Yiatula. 

H 

Hvmui, a mountatn dividf ng McBtl and Thrace, Ar- 

Haliacmon, a river of Macedonla, uncertdn. 

Harudee, or Harudi, a people of Oallia Celtica, sup- 
poted to have been oiiginalljr Oermans; and by aome 
to have inhabiied about Cmutanc*. 

Hellespont, StreuU qf OaUipolli, the fiimous stralts 
by Constantinople, dividing Europe from Asia, be- 
tween Propontis and the iEgean sca. 

Helvetia, Switzerlandj now divided Into thirteon 
cantons. 

Helvetii, ihe Switxen^ anciont inhabitants of the 
country of Switzerland. 

Helvii, an ancient people of Gaul, Inhabiting the 
eountry now possesscd by the Vivaroi». 

Heraclea, a citj of Thrace, on the Euxine Sea, Pan' 

Hro. 

Heraclea Sentica, a town in Macedonia, Chuia. 

Hercynia Silva, the Hercynian Poreat^ the largest 
forest of ancient Germany, being reckoned by C»sar 
to have been sixtj days' juurney In length, and nlne In 
breadth. Many parts uf ii have been since cut down, 
and many are yei rcmaining; of which amung uthers, 
Is that callcd the Black Poreei. 

Hermanduri, an ancient peopleof Gormany, particu- 
larly in thc coumry now called Miania, in Upper Sax* 
ony ; thougli they posseased a much larger tract of land, 
according to siune, all Bohemict, 

Horminius Mons, a mountain of Lueitania, Monte 
Armeno ; according to others, Monti della Strella. 

Heruli, an Hncient Northem people, who came first 
out of Scan lanavia, but aAerwards inhabited the coun- 
try now callod Mecklenburghf in lower Saxony, to- 
wards the Baltic. 

Hibernia, Ireland, a considerable island to the west 
of Oreat Briiain. 

Hippo, Bona^ a city of the province of Constantlne, 
in the kingdom of Tunis, in Africa, upon the Mediter- 
ranean. 

HisiHilis, a oJty of Hispanla Bvtlca, Seville. 

Hispania, Spain, one >*( iho most considerable king^ 
doms in Europo, divided by the ancients into Tarra- 
eonensis, Bstica, and Lusitania. 

Hyrcania, a country of Asia : bordering on the Cas- 
plan sea, 7'a6art«fon, Gorgian. 

l 

Jacetani, or Lacetani, a people of Spain, near the 
Pyrenean mountains. 

Jadertini, a people so called, from their capital Ja- 
dera,a city of Illyricum, 2Sara. 

Jasygse, or Jazygeis, a people of Sarmatia Europsa, 
Inliabiting about the countries now called LivoniOf and 
Pnueia. 

Iberus, a nver of Hispania Tarraconensis, the Ebro, 

Iccius, or Ttius Portus, a sea-pon town of ancient 
Ganl ; Boulogne, or, according to others, Calaia, 

Igilium, an Islaod in the Tuscan Sea, il aigUot 
M/hitduL^ 



IguYfaim, a ch? of Umbria, In Ualy, (Mte. 

Derda, a city of Catalonla, in StMtin, now callad £flr^ 
do, on the Segre. 

Ulurgavonensis, a people of Hispanla Tamcoiiansif 
nearthe Iberus. 

niyrlcum, formerly the eountiy Ketween Pannonln 
to the north, and the Adrlatlc Sea to the eouth, divided 
Into Libumia and IMmatla. It is now chlefly com- 
prehended under DalnuUia and Sclatoniat and bor- 
dered by Panonia, Istiia, Bfacedonla, and the AdriaUe 
Oulf ; almost wholly under the respectlve dominions 
of the Venetians and tlie Turks. 

Illurgis, a town of Hispania BsMica, UUra. 

Insubbria, a country of Oallia CiaUplna, now the 
dutchies of Milan, Mtntuaj ai:d Breda. 

lonia, a country of Asia Mlnor, anciently Inhahhed 
by a colony from Oreece, Sarchan, 

Issa, an island of the Adriatic Sea, Lieaa, 

Ister, that part of the Danube which paseed bj Illy- 
ricum. 

Istria, a country In Italy, now under the Yenetiaiie, 
bordering on Diyricum, so called from the river leter. 

Istropolls, a ciiy of Lower Mania, near the south en- 
trance of the Danube, Proetravixa. 

Isara, the Iiere, a ri ver of France, which rlsea In 
Savoy, and falls into thu Rhone above Valence. 

Isauria, a provincc auciently of Asia Minor, now a 
part of Carameuua, and subjeci to the Turks. 

Italia, Jtaliff one of the nKist famoiis countrlee In 
Europe, once thc seat of the Roman empire, new onder 
several princcs, and free commonwealths. 

Italica, a city of Ilispania Betica, Seviia ia V^; 
according to others, Alcala del Rio. 

Itura;a, a country uf Palestine, Bacar. 

Jura, a mountain )n Oallia Belgica, which eeparated 
tlie Si^quani from the Helvetlans, most of which is now 
called Afotfyi/ St.Claude. 

Juvavia, formerly the capital of Noiicum Mediterr^ 
nean, now Saltxburg. 

L 

Lacetani, a people of Spain, near the Pyreneanhllls. 

Lacus BenacuB, Lago di Guarda, a lake now be> 
lon^ing to the Yenetians, between Verono, Brescia, 
and Trent. 

Larinaies, the people of Larinum, a city of Ilaly, 
iMrino. 

Larissa, the principal clty of Thessaly, a province 
of Macedonia, on the river Peneo. 

Latinl, the inhabitants of Latium, an anclent part of 
Italy, whence the Latin tongue is so called* 

Latrobriges, a people of Gallia Belgica, between the 
Allobniges and Helvetii, in the coimtry now called 
Lauaanne. 

Lazi, an ancient people of Sfirmatia Europaea, ae- 
cording to some, on the banks of ihe Paulus Maeotie, 
but, according to others, towards the CaspiK Poitss, 
near the Iberi. 

LamanuB Lacus, the lake upon which Geneva stande, 
made by the river Rhone, bctween Aei7z«r2afMi to tlM 
north and Savuy to the south, commonly called the 
Lake qf Geneva. 

Lemnos, an island in the JEgean Sea, now called 
Stalimane. 

Lemovices, an ancient people of Oaul, ULimmin. 

Lemovices Armorici,the peoplo oiSt.Paul de Lern^ 

Lcnium, a town in Lusitania, unknown. 

Lepontii, a people of the Alps, near the vmUey of 
Leventini. 

Leptis, a town in Africa, Lebeda or Lepida, 
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LfTacti a people of Bnttent, Doi fkr ihmi LoaTaln, 
«koM chief town is now called Leeip. 

Leur.l. a people of Oallla Belglca, where now Lorrmln 
'•i well skiUed in darting. Their chief city is now 
ealled/M. 

LezoTii, an ancient people of Gaul, Lintu» In Nor- 
Bsandy. 

Liburnl, an ancient poople of lllyricum, Inhabitlng 
part of the present Croalia. 

Ligeris, the Lfiire, one of the greatest and most cele- 
orated rivers of France, said totalce one hundred and 
twelve rivers in ils course : it rises In Yaley, and (alls 
inu> ihe Atlantic 40 miles below Nantes. 

Heruli, an ancient northern people, who came first 
<Hit of ihe Bay of Aquitain, below Nantz. 

Ligurta, a part of ancient Italy, extending from the 
Apennines to the Tuscan Sea, containing /Vrrora, 
ond thu territories of Genoa. 

Lilyt^eum, the most western promontorj of the is- 
land of Sicfly, where stood a city of the same name, 
now Capo lioeo. 

Limo, or Limomum, a ciij of ancient Oaul, Poictitn. 

JJngone8,a (leople ofOallia Belgica, inhabiting ic 
nnd ahtiut Lanip-eM^ in Chamfiagne. 

Lissiis, an ancicnt «-ity of Macedonia, AUssio. 

Lucani, an ancient people of Italy, inliabiting the 
country now called BalitietUt. 

Luceri, an ancient city of Italy, Lueera, 

Lusitania, Poriugaly a lcingdom on the west of Spain, 
formerly a part of it. 

Lutetia, Parie, an ancieni and famous city, the capi- 
tal of all France, on the river Seine. 

Lydia, an inland country of Asia Minor, formerly 
governcd hy the (amous Cronius, who was the last king 
of ll, Caraeia. 

Lygii, an ancient people of upper Oermany, who in* 
habited the ciuntry now called SileeiOf and on the 
'borders of Pofand. . 

M 

Macedonia, a lai^e country, of great antiquity and 
ftune, in Greece, containing soveral provinces, now 
nnder the Turks. 

Mapotis Palas, a vast lake in the north part of 
Bcythia, now calted MdrhianeOi or Jlfore della Thna. 
It Is ab<mt six hundred miles in compass, and the 
rlver Tanais disemlMjues itself into iu 

Mai^tobriafOr Ama<retol>ria, a city of Oaul, uncertain. 

Malaca, a ciiy of Hispania Betica, Malaga. 

Mandubii, an ancient people of Oaul, PAnxoiSt in 
Burgundy. 

Marcohianni, a naiion of the Suevi, whora Cluverius 
places between the Rhine, the Danutw, and the 
Neckar ; who settled, however, under Marolxxluus, in 
Bohemia and Aforavia. 

Marrucini, an ancient people of Italy, Inhabiting the 
country now called Abruzxo. 

Marsi, an ancient people of Italy, Inhabiting the 
countrr nnw caile T Dueato de Marei. 

Massiha, Mdreeilleey a larce and flourishing city of 
Provence, in Frauce, on the Mcditerranean ; said to 
be very anclent, and, acconiing to 8'>me, built by the 
PhoBnicians; but as Justin will have it by ihe Phocians, 
In the time of Tarquinius, kin? of Rome. 

Mastico, an ancient city of Gaul, Maecon. 

Matrona, a rivur in Gaul, the Mame. 

Mauritania, Barbary^ an ancient larjre reglon nf 
Afrlca, divided into Caesariensis, Tingitatana, and Si- 
jofensis. 

M a s aca , • clty of Cappadocla, TVsoHo. 
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Medlomatrlces, • people of Lorraln, on the Mosslls^ 
alwut the city otMetx. 

Mediterranean sea, the flrst disa^ered sea In the 
world, still very famous, and much frequented, whlch 
breaks in, frum the Atlantic Ocean, beiween Spaln and 
Africa, by the Straits of OibralUr, or Hercules* PUUri 
the ne plme ulira of the ancients 

Medobrega, a city of Lusitania, Armenna. 

Meld», according to some, iho people of the M emt u h 
but more properly corrupied from Belgm. 

MeUHlunum, an ancient city of Oaul, upon the Selne, 
altove Paris, Meltm. 

Menapii, an ancient people of Oallia Belgica, who 
inhabited on both sides uf ihe Rhine. Some uke them 
f ir the inhabiunu of Clevee ; and others of Antwerp^ 
GheeU^iLC. 

Mesopoumia, a large oountry in the middle of Aslat 
Iwtween the Tigris and the Euphrates, Diarhtek. 

Messana, an ancient and ceivbraiud city of Sicily, 
still knowii by the uame oiMeeeina. 

Meuurus, a river of Uinbria, now called Meloro, In 
the Dutchy of Urbino. 

Metiosedum, an ancient city of Gaul, on the Selns 
t)etow Paris, Corbeil. 

Metrop(tIis, a city of ThessalT«l)eiween Pharsalus 
and Oomphi. 

Mitylene, a city of Lest)08, Metelin. 

Mcesia, a country of Europe, and a province of ths 
ancient Illyricum, bordering on Panonia, divided Inio 
the Upper, conuinlng Boenia and Servia^ and ths. 
Lower, called Bulgaria. 

M<»na, in Caesar, ihe Isle of Mdn ; in Ptolemy, Ji»> 
gleeey. 

Morini, an ancient people of the Low Countrics, who 
pr.)bably inhat>ited on the presenl coast of Boutogne, 
on the conflnes of Picardy and Artoiet because Cvsar 
ol serves that from their country was the nearest pas. 
sage to Briuin. 

Mossa, the Maeee or ilfet<«e, a large rivcr of Oallta 
Belgica, which falls into the Oerman.Ocean below ths 
Briel. 

Mosella, the MoeeUe^ a ri ver which, running throngh 
Lorrain, passes by Triers and lalls into the Rhlne at 
Coblents, faraous for the vines growing in the nelgl^ 
t>ourhood of it. 

Munda, an ancient city of Spain, Mdvda ; al Pmdm 
laVtja. 

Mursa, a town and castle In Sclavonia, at the con- 
flux of the Draw and Danul>e, now called Eeeeek^ tef 
mous fo: a bridge three miles over. 

Mysia, a country of Asia Minor, not tar trom tha 
Hellespont, divided into Majdr and Minor. 

N 

Nal)athapi, an ancient people of Arabia, uncertnln. 

Ninnetes, an ancient people of Oaul, inhat)IUng 
about Xantee. 

Nantuaus, an anclent people of the north part of 8a- 
voy, whose country is now called Le Chabliae. 

Nartx), Narbonne^ an ancient Romau city, In Lan- 
guedoc, in France, said to he built a liundred and thlr- 
ty-nichi years l)eforc thc birth of Christ. 

Nari8ci,the ancient pebple of the country now called 
NbrtgoWf in Oermany, the capiul of which is the la- 
mous city of Nuremtwrg. 

Naupactus, an ancient and eonslderable chy of 
£tolia, now called Lepanto. 

Neapolis, a clty of luly, whlch fltlU relainsthe 
ofAbpIss. 

« z 
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Ncapolif, a clij of Africa, between Clupea and Adra- 
mrtum, n<>w callt^d Napoli. 

Nfinote^, a people of anciem Oemuuii7,aboiitthe cltj 
of SpirfS, un thc Rhine. 

Xeiiietocrnna, a town of Belginnii not certalnly 
known : hoc •nlin? to aome, Arra», 

Ne KUL-8:tri.a, the capital of Pontue, on the rirer Ly- 
CUf, nmv cailed Tocat. 

Nervii, an ancient penple of GalDa Belgica, thought 
to have dwclt in the now dioceee ofCambray, 

Neesus, or Nestus, a rivcr in Tracc, Nesto. 

Nic;ea, a city of Rithynia, now called Jtnickj famoui 
forthe firstsreneral council,anno324,again8t Arianism. 

Nicomedia, a city of Biihynia, where Coustantine 
the Oreat died, Comidia. 

Nicopolie, a city of Armenia the Lese, Gianieh; lilce- 
wlse of Bulsaria, at ihe confluence of the leicar, and 
ibe Danubtf, commonly called Nigeboli. 

Nilui, the M/e, a rirer of Egypt, &moai for iis an- 
nual overflow. 

Nitobriges, an ancient people of Oaul, PAgenois. 

Noreia, a city on the bordere of Illyricum, about 
Blne Ocrman milcs from Aquileia. 

Noric» Alpcs, that part of the Alps, which were in, 
or twrdcring ujwn Noricunu 

Nnricum, anciuntly a large country, now containing 
•ererhl, as a great part o{ Auetria^ Sliria, Carinihia, 
part of Tj/rol, Bararia, Slc. and dividcd Into Noricum 
Mediterran>!um, and Ripense. 

Novi.Klunum Bcleanim, an ancient clty of Belglc 
Oaui, now callcd Noyon. 

Novloilunum Biturigum, Neuvy or Neufry, 

Noviodunum £<luorum, Nexere. 

Noviodunum Sueseionum, Soiuons al. Noion. 

Noviomagmim, Spiret, an ancient ciiy of Oermany, 
in ihe now u|»per clrcle of the Rhine, and on ihat rivcr. 

Numantia, a celehrated city of ancient Spain, fa- 
mou8 f tr a gallant resistance against the Romans, in a 
sleee of fourtoen years; Almaaan. 

Numidia, an ancicnt and celobrated klngdom of 
Africa, b:»rilcring on Mauritania; Algiere, Tunis, 7W- 
poli, 4rr. 

Numicus, the Numico, a river of anc'ient Latium, in 
luly. 

Nymphaeum, a promontory of Macedonla, in ihe 
confincs of Sclavonia. 

O 

Obucula, a town in Hispanla Bstica, uncertain. 

Ocelum, a town situated aroong the AIps, in Oaul, 
Bxilles. 

Ocuidorus, a lown bclonging to the Veragrians, Mar- 
tinao. 

Octogesa, a city of Hispania Tarraconensis, Mequi- 
nenza. 

Orchomenus, a town in Bomtia, Orcomeno. 

Oricum, a Uiwn in Epirus, Orco, or Orcha. 

Oscunses, tho pcople of Osca, a town in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, now ffiisscar. 

Osismli, an ancient poople of Oaul, nncertain. 



Padus, the Po, the largest river in luly, which rises 
in Piedm.mt, and dividing Lombardy Into two parts, 
(alls into ihc Adriatic Sea, by many mouths. 

Ptipmani, an ancit>nt people of Oallia Belgica; ac- 
cordinz to some, those of Luxemburg ; according |o 
Xhors, the people offemont, near the Black Forest. 

Pal cstc. a Vtwn in Epirus, near Oricum. 



Pannonia, a very large eoiiDtry, In fh* andaiitWH- 
si »n «>f Europe, divided into ihe Upper and Low«r,niid 
comprchended betwlzt niyrlcum, the Danabe, andtlM 
mountains Cithi. 

Parada, a town in Africa, not &r from Utica. 

Paraet<jnium, a maritime clty of Africa, Albtrtoiu 

Parisii, an ancient people of Oaul, inhabiting tlie 
country now called the bl* iffPrance. 

Parthia, a country In Asia, lylng between Blediat 
Caramania, and the Hircanian Sea. 

Parthiui, a people of Macedonia. 

Peligni, a people of Italy. in Abrusso. 

Pcloponpesut, the jlforsa, a fanioua, large, and frni^» 
ful peninsula in Oreece, now belonging to the Yen*» 
tians. 

Pelusium, an anclem and celebrated chy of Egypt, 
Belbais. 

Pergamus, an ancient and funous city of Myaiay 
Pergamo. 

Perinthus, a city of Thrace, about a day'8 Joumey 
west of Constantinople, now in a decaying conditioni 
and called Iferaclea. 

Persia, one of the largest, most ancient, and oela> 
brattMl lcinsdiims of Asia. It anciently contained man/ 
C(»untric8, and now many pntvinces. 

Pcira, an ancient ciiy of Macedonla, uncertaln. 

Peirogorii, a country in Gaul, Perigord. 

Pcurini,the inhabitants of the island of Peuce, In 
one of tho mouths of tho Danube. I 

Piiarsalia, a part of Thessaly, famous fbr the battle 
Iwtwccn Capsar and Pompey, which decided the &te of 
thc RomanCommonwealth. 

Pharus, an isle facirig the port of Alexandria, in 
cicnt Egypt, Farion. 

Ph.isis, a Inr^e rivrr in Colchis, now called 
which flows into thc Euxinc Sea. 

Philippi, a city of Macedonia, on the confines of 
Tljrace, FHippo. 

Philippopoli^, a city of Thracc, near the river Ha> 
brus, Filippopoli. 

1'hryL'iu, two countries in Asia Minor, one called 
Major, ihe oiher Minor. 

Picemim, an ancicnt district of Italy,lying eastward 
of Umbria ; thu March qf Ancona, according to other8| 
Piscara. 

Picti, Picts, an ahcient barbarous northem people, 
who, by intermarriages became, in course oftime, one 
nation with the Scots; but are originally supposed to 
have come out of Denmarlc or Scyihia. lo the Isles of 
Orkney, and from ihenc p into Scotland. 

Pictones, an anciont people of Oaul, inhabiling the 
country ofPoitou. 

Pinistae, an ancient people of Illyricum, Albaaust' 

Pisaurum, a city of Umbria in Italy, Pisaro. 

Placentia, an ancient city of Oftllia Cisalpina, near 
the Po, now Ihe metmpolis of thedutchyof Piacema; 
which name it also bears. 

Pleumossii, an ancicnt people Af Gallia Belgica, 
subject to the Ncrvians, und inhabiting near Twmay, 

Polentia, an anclent city near the AIps, though the 
leamed disagree as to the particular situalion of iu 

Pontus, an ancient lcingdom of Asia Minor, between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia upon the Euxine Sea. 

Pontus Euxlnus, the Ruxine or Black Sea, from the 
^gean alnng the Hellespont, to the Maeotic Lake, be 
tween Europe and Asia. 

Posthumiana Castra, an ancient town in Hifpaaia 
Baetica, now called Castro el Rio. 

Pnsciania, an ancient people of Oaul, Prsdua. 
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Rsuiacl, ■ people or ■nclent German;, near Ihe 
Belmii, w hi> Inhiblled ne^r when Batil In Swltiir- 
luid now ii. 

BhedoiiFI, an ■nclent people ot Geul, iDhiblilng 
■bout Rtmtt, In Biciagnr. 

Bhcti^, Ihe cuniry oF Ifa* Crinni, od ihe Alpi, 
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Poland. 

Buepln^, ■n ■ncliDt m(riilnie ellj of Afrlu, SguH. 

Smtatnl, (n tnclinl paople of Oeul, la B^airgiu. 
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^ondntel, Z^IpicA. 
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Mcorlt, * river in GktAlonla, the Segrt. 

Sigarobri, or Sicambri, kd ancieDi people of Lower 
flennaoy, betweeD the Meeae and tlie Rliine, where 
Oiuld§rUmd ie ; ttiough bj eome placed on the bnnkf 
of the Maloe. 

SiliceneiSi a rtver of Hiipania Bvtica, JZio de kuAl- 
gamida». Others thinlc ii a comipiion fmm Smguli. 

Sinueeia, a city uf CarapaQia, not lar from the SaTe, 
• an ancient Roman colooy, now in a ruinoue condition ; 
Rocca di Mondragone. 

Soricaria, a ciiy of ancient Spain, onlcnown. 

Soritia, an ancient town in Spain, unlcnown. 

Sotiatee, or S.ioiiaiea, an ancient people of Oaul, in- 
habiting ihe country about iljre. 

Sparta, a city of Pelopoonesue, now called Mutithrt^ 
faid to be 00 ancient ae tho daye nf the Patriarch Jacob. 

Spoleium, apdetOj a city of great antiquity, of Uro- 
bria, in Italy, the <;apital of a dutchy of the eame name, 
on the rirer Teiino, ^vhere arc yet aome atately ruina 
of ancienl Roman and Goihic edificea. 

Sueeeionea, an ancient people of OauI,/e£Sn«tomie««. 

Suevi, an ancient, great and wariike people of Oer- 
many, who poaeefaod the greateet part of it, from the 
Rhine to the Elbe, but aflerwards removed from the 
northern parta, and aettled about the Danul)e, and lome 
mtrched intoSpain, where they eetablieheJ a kingdom. 

Sulcilani, an aucieoi people of Sardinia,unkoown. 

Sulmu, an ancient city of llaly, Sulmona, 

Sunici, an ancient people of the dutchy ofLimburgt 
where there ia yet a place called Sunieht a name pn>> 
bably borrowed from ihenu 

Syracusae, Saragueat once one of the nobleei clties 
of Slcily, eaid tu be built by Archtas, a Corinthian, 
ftoove seven hundrod years bcfnreChrist. TheRomans 
liesiegcd and took it during the second Punic war, on 
which occasicin the grcat Archimedcf was killed. It 
has been eo entirely desin^yed, that it has no renutins 
10 shnw of its antiquity. 

Syria, a large cnuntry of Aeia, rontalning several 
provinces, now called Sourietan. 

Syrtes, the Desert» of Barbary ; alfo two dangerous 
iandy gulfs, in ihe Mcditerranean, upon the coast of 
Barbary, in Africa, called the one Syrtis magna, now 
the Oulf of Sidra ; the other Syrtis parva, now the 
Ot^f qf Capea, 



Tamf^sis, the 77u>me«, a celebrated and well known 
rlver of Great Britain. 

Tanais, the Am, a very laree river in Scythia, dlvid- 
Ing Aeia from Kurope. It rises in the pn>vince of Re- 
•an, in Muscovy, and flowing thmugh thc Crim-Tar- 
tary, runs into the Meotic Lake, near a city of the 
iame namf, nnw lo niins, and in the hands of tho 
Turks 

Tarbelli,a penple nfancientOaul,nearthePyrenees, 
inhabiting ab^ut ily«, and Bajfonne^ in the couotry of 
Labourd. 

Tarracina, ao ancient clty of Italy.which still retains 
the saroe name. 

Tarraco, T^irragona^ a city of Spain, which, In ao- 
cleot time, fsavo name tn that part of it called Hispania 
Tarraconensis ; by snme said tn he built by the Scipios, 
ihoush others say before the Roman conquest, aod that 
only eolarged it. It stands on the mouth of the rlver 
Tulcis, nnw el fVacoli, with a small haven on the Me- 
dlterranean. 

Tarsus, Tareo^ the metropolis of Cillcia, &moiu for 
bekog the birth-pUce of Si. PmO. 



Tanimtai, na tM'tni pMplt oC 6m1, 

accordlng to iome, U TWcreoi». 

Taorui, an liland in the Adriatie Set, onknown. 

Tauroii, the name of a caiile near Maraelllea. 

Tauroi Moni, the greaieii moontain in nll Atit, tx> 
tending (rom the Indian to the JBgetn Stt, ctlled bj 
diflferent namee in diflfereni coimiriei, vis. Imtnt, Ct» 
caiUi, Catpiui, Cerauiiui, and in Scripture, ArtrtL 
Herbert eayi it ii fifty Engliih mllet OTer, tnd Aftttc 
hundred long. 

Tectotagea, iee Yolcm. 

Togea, a city ol Africt, anknown. 

Tenchtheri, t people of tncieni Oermtny borderini 
on the Rhioe, netr OveryeeeL 

Tergeitloi, tn ancient people Inhtbitin^ tboo* 
Aneetey in the confinee uf Titrit tnd the Ctmi. 

Teml, an ancient Roman coIony,on the river Ntrt, 
twelve milei from Spoletum. 

Teutones, or TeHtonit an ancient people bordcring 
on the Cimbrl, the common ancient name for tll the 
Oermans, whence they yet cali themselvet TeuUdU, 
aod their country TeutecMoMd, 

Thabena, a city of Africa, unknown. 

Tha|>8us, a mariiime city of Africt, uncerttin. 

Thebap, a city of Boeotia, in Oreece, stid io htve been 
built hy Cadmus, destroyed by Aleztnder the Orett, 
but rebuilt, and dow koowu by the oame of 8tive9. 

Thermopyle, a famoue pass oo the greai mounttln 
OeLa, leadiog ioto Phocis, in Achaia, now ctlled Btees 
di Lupa. 

ThesAaly, a country of Oreece, Ibrmerly t greti ptit 
of Maced<mia, now called Janna. 

Thes8Alonlca,the chlef clty of Macedonkt,nowctntd 
Siilonichi. 

Thmcia, a lar^e country of Eumpe, eastwtrd from 
Macedimia, commonty called Jlomama, bonnded bj 
thc Euxine and ^j^ean Seas. 

Thurii, nr Turii, an ancicnt people of Ittly, Jtrrs 
Trodogneto. 

Tiguriiias Pagus, a nation of the Helvetlani, tbe tn> 
cieni inhabitanti of the canton of ZuricK, in dwltxei^ 
land. 

Ti8<lra,or Tlidrus, an ancient city of AfricttCn/rsan. 

Tolosa, Thoulouee^ a clty of Aquitain, of greai tnti- 
quity, tho capital of Languedoc, on the Oaronne. 

Toxandri, an ancient people of ihe Low Coanif iet, 
about Treda and Gertruydenburg; but, according to 
some, nf the diocese of Liege. 

Tralles, an ancient people of Lydia, in Ailt Minor, 
CAara. 

Treviri, the people of 7Veve«, or 7Vi«r8, t very tn> 
cient city of Lowcr Germany, on tho Motelle, iaid to 
have been built by Trebetai, the brother of Ninut. Tt 
was made a Roman colony In the time of Auguttui, 
and bccame afterwarde the moii famoui clty of Oallia 
Belcica. Tt was for some time the seat of the westem 
empire, but il is now only the seat of the Eccletiatiictl 
Elector named fmm It. 

Tribncci, or Tribocei,a people of ancientOermtny, 
inhabltlng the country ofAleaee. 

Trlnnbantes, a people of anclent Britaln, Inhablttnti 
of the countiee ofMiddleeex and He^ordehire. 

Tmja, TVoy, a city of Phrygia, in Asia Minoi, netr 
Mnunt Idtiy depiroyed by the Oreeki after t ten jetrt 
siege. 

Tubantes, an anclent penf4e of Oermtny, tbooi 
WeetphaUa. 

Tugltm, t city and ctnton of HelTtUt, or Swititr' 
Itnd, now ctlled 2ktg. 
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Tnllngii an Anclent peofde of Oermanj, who inhft- 
Inted about where Stulingen in SwltzerlaDd is. 

Tunfri, an ancient people Inhibiting aboot whero 
Tongret, in Llege, now ia. 

Turonef, an aDcient people of C.&ul, inhabiting about 
T\mn, 

Tuecia, TVMcony, a verjr large and coneiderable re 
gion of Italy, ancientlj cailed Tyrrhenia, and Etniria 

Tytwr, one of the moet noled, though nut largest ri- 
▼ere of lulj, which rieei in one ofthe Apenninei, ami 
aroong other placei, passing through Rome, fiilis into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea at 0$tia. 

Tygrit, a rapid river of Aila, which, in its couret* , 
unitei with the Euphrates. 

Tyrus, TVre, an anclent citj of PhoBnlcla, upon Uie 
Mediterranean, ianious ibr lis traflic and rlches. 



Yacca, a town in Africa, unknown. 

Yaltalii, the Waal^ the middle branch of the Rhine, 
which, passing bjr Nimeguen, falis Into thc Maese, 
atnve Gorcum. 

Yalencia, a citj of Spaln, which givcs name to a 
whole kingdom, about a mile from the Mediterranean, 
supposed to he built bj Junlus Brutus. 

Valencia, FoZence, a city of Oallia Narbonensis, now 
in Dauphiny, on the rivers Rh>>ne and Isere. 

Tangiunes, an ancient people of Oermanj, atKiut the 
clty of WarmM. 

Vanis, the Var, a river In Oaul, that flows into the 
Llgurian Sea. 

Ubii, an ancient people of Lower Oermany, who in- 
habited about where Cotogtu and the dutch^ ofJttUer» 
now are. 

Ucubis, a town in Hispania Betica, Lucubt. 

Velaunl, an anclent people of Oaul, Inhabiting about 
VeioL 

Vellaunodunum, a town In Oaul, about which geo. 
graphers are much divided ; some making It Auxerrt, 
others Chaateau Landony others Villeneuve in Lorrain, 
others r«r«m. 

Velocassei, an ancient people of Normandj, about 
Rouen. 

Venetl : this name was ancientlj given as well to the 
Venetianej as to ihe people of Vannea, in Bretagne, In 
Oaul, for which last it stands In Cesar. 

Venetia, Veniee, a noble city of Italj, built upon 
ilzty Islands, joined together by five hundred brldges, 
at the top of the Adriatic Oulf, the capital of a powerfiil 
commonwealth. 

Ventispome, a town of Spaln, unknown. 

Veragri, a people of Oaliia Lugdunensis, whose chief 
town was Aguaniim, now 8t. Mauriee. 

Verbieenus, or Urbieenus Pagus, a nation or canton 
of the Helvetians, inhabiting the countrjr In the neigh- 
bourhood of Orbe. 

Vercelli Campl, the Plaine qf VereelUtf fiimous for a 
▼lctory the Romans obtained there over the Cimbri. 
The city of that nams is In Piedmont, on the river Se- 
•ia, cn th^ borders o. ^s dutchy of MUan. 
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Yeromandui, a people of Oallia Belglca, whoie ooob 
trj, now a part of Picardy, is still cailed Vermandoit, 

Yerona, a city of Lombardy, the capital of a pro vinca 
of the same name, on the river Adige, sald to tw bulU 
bj the Oauls two hundred and eightj-two years beibra 
Clirist. It lias jet several remalns of antiquity. 

Vesontio, Beeaneont the capital of the Sequanl, dow 
the chlef citj of Burgund j. 

Vettones, a people of Spaln, Inhabltlng the provlnca 
of JSetremadura, 

Vlbo, a town In Italj, not far from the SlclUan Stralti^ 
Bibona. 

Vlenna,a citj of Narbonese OauI,Fi>mM inDauphln/. 

Vindelici, an ancient people i»f Oermaoy, inhabitantj 
of the country of Vlndelicia, ocherwisa called R«d» 
Secunda. 

Vistula, ihe Weieheel, a fiimous river of Poland, 
whidi rises in the Carpathian mountaios, in upper fitt- 
lesia, and falls Into the Baltic, not lar from DanUlCf 
bj three mouttis. 

Visurgis, the IFeeer, a river of Lower Oermanj, 
which rises in Francmia, and, among other places of 
note, passlng bj Bremen, falls Into the Oerraan Oceaii, 
not (ar from the mouth of the Elbe, between that and 
the Ems. 

Ulla, or Ulia, a town in Hispanla Bvtica, in regard 
10 whose situation geographers are noi agrecd ; soma 
making it Mante nu^jor, others Vaena, others Vilia. 

Umbria, a large countrj of luly, on both sides of 
the ApenniiMs. 

Unelli, an ancient people of Oaul, uncertaln. 

Vocates, a people of Oaul, on the confines of the hk 
piirdenses. 

Vocontii, an ancieni people of Oaul, Inhabiiing abow 
Die, in Uauphiny, and Vaieon in the county of VeniSM. 

Vogesus Mons, the r ountain of Vauge, in Lorraia, 
or, accordiug to othert de PaueUlee. 

Volc» Arecomici, anc Tectosages, an ancient peopto 
of Oaul, Inhabiting ihe Ujpper and Loieer Languedoe, 

Ursao, a town of Hispania Baetica, Oiesima. 

Ussa, a town of Afrlca, whose situation Is not car- 
talnlj known. 

Usipetes, an ancient people of Oermany, who fra- 
quently changed their habltatlon. 

Utica, a cltj uf Afrlca, famous ibr the death of Cato; 
BiefU, 

Uzellodunum, a town In Oaul, whose sltuation is nol 
known ; -according to soma Ueeialdmu 

Uxlta, a town nnluiown. 

X 

Xantones, tlia same wlth tlia Santones, or peoplt of 
Jtantenge, 

Z 

Zama, a town In Afirica, fiunous for the defeat of 
Hannibal there by Sciplo, now called Zamcra. 

Zetu, a maritime city of Africa, now ZerbL 

Ziela, or Zela, a clty of Pontus, ArxUa. 

Zingiuna, a part of anclent Africa, now inctadod la 
tha kingdom cfAlgier», 
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PERSONS AND THINGS. 



wy Tlie NnKienls refer to the Book, the Figures to the Section. O. itands ibr the Warf In Oaol ; a fiw tki 
CiTil Wan ; Al. for the AlexaQdrian ; ht for the African ; Sp. for the Spaniih War. 



Acco, prince of the Senonee, his conduct on CsBear*8 
approachi O. vi. 3. Condemned in a council of the 
Oaule, ibid. 41. 

Achillae, captain of Ptolemy guards, eenl to kill Poro- 
pey, C. iii. 83. Appointod by Pothinue commander 
3f ail ihe Egypiiane* forces, ibid. 89. Heads an arm/ 
of twenty thousand veteran troope, ibid. 91. Va- 
riance between him and Ar8inoe,Ptolemy'8 iieter, 
Al.a 

AcUla, demande a garrieon from Ceiar, Af 30. Be- 
iieged in vain by Coniidiui, 30, 40. 

Adiatoroui, salliei upon Craiiue at the head of a choeen 
body of troopi, O. iii. 23. 

Adrumetum, held by Coniidiui Longui with a garriion 
of one legion, C. ii. 21. Casiar makei himeelf mai- 
ter of it, Af. 77. 

Aduani, coroplain to Casiar of the ravagei coromitted 
in iheir lerriloriei by the Helvetiane, G. i. 9. Join 
in a pelition agaiuit Arioviitue, ibid. 23. At the 
head of one uf the two leading (actione uf Gaul, O. vi. 
12. Cassar quiets an intcstine commotion among 
them, O. vii. 30. And preventi their revoliing from 
the Rumane, ibid. 35. Which nevertheleei curoei 
U> paii eoon afler, ibid. 62. 

Agimunis, a irireme belonging to Cteiar, taken there 
by Varui and Octaviui, Af. 41. 

Aginium, Domiliui joins Caoiar near that place, C. iii. 
56. 

MgvLS and Roscillui, their perfidioui behaviour to- 
wardi Cxsar, C. iii. 21. 

Atolia, recovered frum Pompey by the partizane of 
CsDiar, C. iii. 30. 

Afraniue, Pompey'i lieutenant, hie ezploite in con- 
junction with Petreiue, C. i. 36. Carrici the war in- 
to Celiiberia, ibid. S5. Surrendere to Ceiar, ibid. 
76. Prevaili with one of hii ilavee to deipatch 
him, Af. 81. 

Africans, a crally warlike people, Af. 9. Thelr man- 
ner of concealing their corn, ibid. 57. 

Agar, defended with great bravery against the Oetu- 
liane, Af '^. 

Agendicum, Caeear quarteri four legione there, O. vi. 
40. Labienus leavei hii baggage in it under a gxiard 
of new leviei, and eeti out for Lutetia, O. vii. 54. 

Alba, Domitiui leviee troope in that neighboorhood, C. 

1.13. 
Albici, a kind of mountaineeri taken into the ienrice 
of the Marieilliani, C. i. 38. 



Alcei, a ipeciei of anlmali reiembllng In toiiM r» 
ipecti a goat, to be found in the Hercynian fonm, 
O. vi. 26. 
Aleiia, Caeiar ihuti up Vercingetorix there, O. r\L 8L 
Surroundi it with linei of circumvallation aad coa> 
travallation, ibid. 6& Obligei It to iurronder, Ibid. 
82. 
Alexandria, C»iar puriuei Pompey thither, C. iU. 87. 
li unezpectedly entangled in a war at that i^acey 
il>id. 88. Difflcultiei C»iar liad io eneounter thera 
ibr want of water, Al. 4. Cvear enteni the town 
with hii victorioui army, and receivei It Uuo hii 
prutection, ibid. 23. 
Aiexandriane, an acute and ingenioui people, AL S. 
But treacheroui and without liiith, Ibid 4. They po- 
tiiion CaBsar to eend them their king, ibid. 16b 
Allier, Caeear eludee the vigilance of Vercingvtoris^ 

and by an artiflce paiiee that river, O. viL 33. 

Aiiubrogians, iupiwsed to l>e not well aflected to tho 

Romani, O. i. 5. Complain to Caeiar of the 

of the Helvetiani, ibid. 9. 

Alpif Caesar croises ihem with flve legioni, O. i. & 

Sends Galba to open a free pasiage over them to thi 

Roman merchanti, O. iii. 1. 

Amagetobria, famoui for a defeat of the Oauli there bj 

Ariovistus, O. i. 23L 
Amantia submili to Caesar, and iendi amtMuuadort to 

know hii pleasure, C. iii. 10. 
Amanus, a mouniain in Asia near which Scipio ma- 

taini B-ime loisei, C. iii. 28^ 
Ambarri, complain to Caeiar of the ravagee commltted 

in their territoriei by the Helvetians, 0. 1. 9. 
Ambialites, join lu a confederacy with the Veneti 

against Caesar, O. iii. 9. 
Ambiani furnish ten thoueand men, to the general con- 
fedoracy of the Belgiane againit Caesar, O. ii. 4 
Joln with the Veneti in their revoltfrom the Rumani, 
O. iii. 9. Sue for peace, and iubmit themeelfes to 
CaBiar'i pleaiure, G. ii. 16. 
Ambioriz, hii artful ipeech to Sabinui and Cotta, O. 
V. 23. Caeiar marchei against him, O. vi. 27. Ba- 
vagei and layi waite hls territories, ibid. 31. £d- 
deavouri in vain to get him into hii handi, ibld. 40l 
Ambivareti, ordered to iurniih their contingent Ibr 

raiiing ihe iiege of Aleeia, O. viL 69. 
Ambivariti, the Oerman cavalry ient to fbnge amoiif 

them, O. iv. 6k 
Ambracia, Casiiui directi hli march towardi »»»«i 

place, C. iii. 31. 
Amphilochl, reduced by Caiaiui Lonffinui, C. UL 47. 
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Anphlpolis, an edict In Pompe7*i daiim publbhed at 

that place, O. iii. 81 
Anatee, a people IwrderlDg upon the Hercynian ibreit, 

O. vi. 26. 
Adm, a river bouQding that part of Spain onder the 

goTemmeDt of Petreiue, C i. 38. 
Ancalitee, eend ambaaaadore to C»ear, with an offsr 

of aubmiaaion, 6. ▼. 17. 
Ancon, C»ear Ulces posieMion of it with a garrleon 

of one cohort, C. i. 10. 
Andee, CaBiar puts his troopf Into winur quarurs 

among them, G. ii. 36. 
Angleaey, an iiland siiuaud between Britaln and Ire- 
land, where tlie nignt, duriog the winur, is eaid to 
be a monih long, O. v. 10. 
Antiocliia, refuees u> admit ihe Aigitivea after the bat- 

tle of Pharealia, C. iil. 81 
Anun]r,obiiges Libo to raiee the siege of Brunduaium, 
C. iii. 22. And in conjunction with Kalenua, trane- 
Doru CaBaar'8 troopa to Oreece, ibid. 31 
ApoUonia, Pompey reaolvea u> winur there, C. iii. 3. 

Cvaar malcea hlmaelf ikaur of ii, ibid. 10. 
Aponiana, Ceaar ordera hia fleet U rendeavoua near 

that iaiand, Af. 2. 
Aapua, CaBaar and Pompe/ encamp over againat each 

Mher on ihe banka of ihat river, C iii. 11. 
Apulia, Pompey quarura Um leglona Caaar had aent 

him ihere, C i. 11 
Aquilaria, Curio arrivea there with the troopa dealgned 

againat Africa, C ii. 21. 
Aquileia, Cnaar drawa together the troopf quarured 

there, O. i. 8. 

Aquiuina, reduced under the power of the Romana by 
Craaaua, O. iil. 21. Yery expert in the art of mining, 
ibid.22. 
Arar, the Helvetiana recelve a conaiderable check in 

paaaing ihat river, O. I. 10. 
Arden, Indutiomania conceala the inflrm and aged In 
that fbreat, O. v. 3. Ceaar croaaea it in queat of Am- 
bioriz,0 vi.27. 
Arecomici Volcse, CaBaar planu garrlaona among them, 

O. vli. 7. 
Ariminum, Caeaar having aounded the diapoaitlon of 

hia troopa, marchea thither, C 1. 7. 
Arioviatua, king of the Oermana, hia oppreaalve beha* 
viour towarda the Oaula, 0. 1. 23. Casaar aenda am- 
baaaadora u him demanding an InUrview, ibid. 26. 
He ia defeaud and driven entirely out of Oaul, ibid. 
41. 
Arlea, Caeaar ordera twelve galleya u be built there, 

C 1.31 
Armoricl, aaaemble In great numbera u atuck L. Roa- 

ciua In hia winur quarUra, O. v. 41 

Arretium, Anuny aent thither with flve cohoru, Ci. 10. 

Arainoe, ihe daughur of Pulemy, at variance wiih 

Achillaa, Al. 3. Caeaar removea her out of Egypt, 

ibid. 21 

Arverni, auddenly invaded, and their urriuriea ra> 

vaged by Caeaar, O. vii. 8. 
Aaculum, Caeaar ukea poaaeaaion of It, C i. 13. 
Aacunim, atucked without aucceaa by young Pompey, 

Af.21. 
Aaparagium, Pompey encampa near it with all hia 

forcea, C iii. 27. 
Aapavia, Pompey*a communlcat^-»n with that place cut 

off by CaBaar'a worka, Sp. 21 
Aata, aenila ambaaaadora u Cmmr wtth an oflbr of wb- 

miaaion, Sp. 36. 
AUgua,Caeaarlayiilegeuth«pUca,8ph6b Conpali 
I* to inrrendar, ibld. 19. 



Athena, contribuUi U flt oot a fleet fi>r Pompey, C. lU 
3. 

Atrebaitiana, furniah flfteen thuuaand men u the gena- 
ral coniederacy of Oaul, O. ii. 1 

Auiatuca, a atrong caatle, where Caeaar depoaiu all hit 
baggage, wben he aeta out in purauii uf Ambioriz, 
O. vi. 30i The Oermana ^expecudly attack it« 
ibid.a2. 

Atuatucl, furniah twenty-nine thouaand men U tha 
general confederacy of Gaui, 0. 11. 1 Caeaar obllgea 
them u aubmii, ibld. 29l Deaceudanu of ihe Teu* 
unea and Cimbri, ibid. 

Avaricum, beaieged t^ Caeaar, O. vlL 13. And at Uit 
Uken by au>rm, ibid. 27. 

Aulerci, reduced by P. Craaaua, O. 11. 35. Maaaacra 
their aenau, aud juin Viridovix, O. iii. 17. Aulerd 
Brannovicea ordered U furniah thcir contingent U 
the relief < f Aieaia, 0. vii; 60. Aulerci Cenomaal 
furniah five thouaand, ibid. Auierci Eburuvicea tliree 
tliouaaod, ibid. Auierci Diablinica aaaociau with 
the Veneiiana in Uieir revull, O. iii. 9. 

Auaci, aubmit u Craaaua, and aend hoatagea, O. lii. 96L 

Auaeuui, aend ambaaaadora u Caeaar, wiih au o9u 
of aut miaaiun, C i. 54. 

Auximum, Caeaar makea himaelf maater of it, C L 11. 

Azuna, Caeaar croaaea ii in hia mar Ji againat tha Balr 
giana, O. il. 6. 

B 



Bacenla, the Sueviana encamp at the entrance of tluu 
wood, reaolving there u wait the approach of tlu 
Romana, O. vi. 10. 

Baculua, P. Seztiua, hia remarltable bravery, O. vi. 86. 

Baetia, Caaaiua encampa on thebanka of that river, O. 

46. 
Bagradaa, Curio arrivea with hia army at that rivar, 

C iL 22. 
Balearean lalei, young Pompey aaila thither wlth hit 

fleet, Af. 21. The inhabitanu iamoua fbr their dax. 

urity in the uae of tlu aling, O. li. 8. 
Bauvorum Inaula, lormed by the Meuae and the Waa^ 

O. iv. 7. 
Belgiana, the moat warllke people of Oaul, O. L 1. 

Withaund the invaaion of the Teuunea and Cimbri, 

O. ii. 1 Originally of Oerman eztraaion, ibid. 

Caeaar obligea them U decamp, and return U their 

aeveral habiutiona, Ibid. 11. 
Bellocaaaiana, furniah three thouaand men u the ra- 

lief of Aleaia, O. vii. 69. 
Bellona, a iamoua and ancient Umple of hera in Cap- 

padocla, whoae prieat waa nezt in authoriiy U tha 

king, Al. 53. 
Bellovaci, furnlah a hundred thouaand roen u the gaH' 

eral cunfederacy of Belgium, O. ii. 1 Join in tha 

general defectlon under Vercingeur^jr, O. vii. 66. 

Again Uke up arma againat Cseaar, vili. 5. But are 

compelled u aubroit and aue for pardon. 
Beronea, fly u the reacue of Caaaiua, threauned with 

an aaaaaai uaiion, AL 4i. 
Beaai, make part of Pumpey*a army, C iii. 3. 
Bibracu, Caeaar diatreaaed fur wani of corn, m a r fhiii 

thither u cbuin a aupply, 0. 1. 19. 
Bibrax, atucked with great ftiry by the confedaraU 

Belgiana, O. IL 7. 
Bibroci, aend ambaaaadori u Caeaar u aue &>r paaca, 

O. e. 17. 
Bibulua, admiral of Pompey'a fleet, Ukea aome of C» 

aar*a tranaporta, C ilL 6. Uia cruelty uwardstlw 

pnioBan that laU inu hii lu&di, Ibid. 13. 
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Bigemmies, surrsnder and g^t hottages to CraMus, 
O. iii. *2& 

Biturigians join wiih the Arveml in the genaral delec 
liun unJer Vercingetorix, G. Tii. 5. 

BuguJ, king uf Mauriunia, his ezploit* in behalf of 
Caesar, Al. 46. InvaJes Juba'8 kingdom, in order to 
creaie a diversiun, AL 23. 

Buii, join wiih ihe Helveiianf in their ezpedition 
against Gaul,-0. i. 4. Atucka the Romans in flank, 
ibid. 20. Ca>Bar ailuws them to aetlle amung the JEdu- 
ans, ibid. 1 

Boaphorus, Cetar invest* Mithridates with the sover- 
eignty uf that country, Ai. 63. 

Braiinuvii, furnish iheir coniingenl. to Uie relief of Ale- 
sia,G. \ii. 69. 

Braiuspantium, submits and ubtains pardon Irum C»- 
sar, G. ii. 1 L 

Bridge, built by Cesar over the Rhine, described,0. iv. 
15. 

Briiain, Cesar's expedition thither, G. iv. 18. liescrip- 
tiuu uf tlie British ouast, 21. The Komans laud, in 
spite of the vigurous opposiliun of the isianJers, 22. 
The Brituns scuJ ambassadors tu Cesar tu desire a 
peace, which thuy ubuin on Jeiivery of hustagcs, 
24. They break the peace on hearing ttut Caesar^s 
fleet was destroycJ by a sturui, and set upon ihe Ko- 
man foragers, 26. Tho manuer uf their fighting in 
ctiarioU ; they iall upon the Kuman camp, bul are 
repulseJ, auJ petiiion .tgain fur peace, 29. which Cs- 
■ar granu them. Caesar passes over into their isiand 
a seconJ time, v. 7. Drives them from itie wuoJs 
wheru they tuui uken refuge, 8. Describes iheir man- 
ners anJ way uf living, 10. Dcfeau them in severai 
ancounlers, 11—18. Granu them a peace, on the de- 
livery of hustages, anJ agreeing to pay a yeariy tri- 
bute, 1. 9. 

BrunJusium, Poinpey retires thiiher with his forces, 
C. i. 23. Caesar lays siege lo it, 24. Pompcy escapes 
from it by sea, up >n wtiich the place immeJialely 
iurrenJers to Cdesar, 26. Libo bioclcs up the pori 
wilh a floei, C. iii. 21. But by the valour anJ con- 
duct of Anu>ny, is ubligeJ to retire, 22. 

Brotherly love, a remarkable exampie of it, 0. iv. 9. 
Anuther iii the cunJuct uf the two Titi, Af. 26. 

Brutus, appuintcJ to commanJ the fleet in the war 

againsi the Vannes, G. iii. II. Engages and defeau the 

Veneliaus at sea, 14. Uefeats the people of Marseilles 

In a sea figtit, C. i. 52. Engages them a second time 

with the same gooJ fortuue, ii. 3. 

Buliis, senJs ambassadors to Caeiar with an ofier of 

submission, C. iii. 10. 
Bursavolenses, thcir conduct towards Cvsar and his 
Ibllowers, Sp. 22. 

C 

Ccresi, join in the general confederacy of Belgium 
againsi Capsar, O. ii. 4. 

C«sar ukes post for Oaul, 0. i. 6. Refuses the Helve- 
tians a passage through the Koman province, ibid. 
His answer to their ambassadors, 12. Defeau and 
sends them back into their own country. Sends aro- 
bassadors to Ariovistus, 26. Cails a council of war : 
hisspeech, 31. Begins his march, 32. Hisspeech to 
Ariovislus, 31 TouUy rouu the Oermans, and 
obliges them to repass the Rhine, 41. His war with 
the Belgians, ii. 2. Reduces the Suessiones and 
Ballovaci, 13. His prodigious slaughur of the Ner> 
Tians, 16—03. Obliges the Atuatuci to submit, 29. 
Prt Dares lor Jie war against the Vanaiians, iii. 9. Do- 



feau them in an engagemeni ai sea, and toUJIj mIk 
dues them, 14. U obliged to put his armj inu> whi- 
ur quarurs, belure he can compleu tho reductkMi 
of thc Menapians und Moriui, 29. Marches va find 
out the Oermans ; his answer to their ambassadormi 
iv. 6. Atucks them in their camp, and routs ihem, 
10. Crosses the Rhine, aud retums tu Gaul, 13—17 
His expedition into Briiain describcd, 16 Rellta 
his navy, 27. Comes to the assistance of lus fi>r»> 
gers, wtiom the Britons had attacked, 2& Retumi 
to Oaul, 32. Gives orders fur building a navj, t 1 
His preparaiions Ibr a secund ezpedition into Bri 
uin,2. Marches iniothe country of Treves to prevem 
a rebellion,8. Marches to Port Itius, aml invius all 
the princes of Oaui to meet him there, 4. SeU sails 
for Briuin, 7. Describes the counlry and customsof 
the intiabiuiiu, lu. ForJs the river Ttumea, and 
puts Cassibelanus, Capuin-general of th« Britoni^ 
to flight, 14. Imposes a trilniu upun the Britons, and 
reiurns into Oaul, 19. Rouu the Nervians, and 
relieves Cicero, 30. Resolves to winUr in Oaul, 44. 
His sccond expedition nio Oermany, vi. 9. Uis 
descripiion uf the nianners of the Oauls and Ger- 
mans, 12. His return inio Gaul, and vigoniua pro- 
secution of the war against Ambiurix, 27. CroMet 
the mounuins of the Cevennes in the midst of win- 
ur, and arrives at Auvergne, which sulMnifs, viL 8L 
TakesanJ sacksOenabum,ll. Takes Noviodunuoi, 
and marches from thence to Avaricum, 12. His 
works bcfore Alesia, 6& Withsunds all ihe atlacka 
of the Gauls,anJ obligesthe pl ice to surrender,8L 
Marches into the country of the Biturigians, and 
compels ihem to submit, viii. 2. Demanda Outnr» 
vatus, who is delivered up and put to death, 31. 
Marches to besiege Uxeliodununi, 32. CuuoflTthe 
hands of the t)esiegeJ at UxelioJunum, 36. Marchet 
U) Curfinium, anJ besieges it, C. 1. 14. Which ia a 
short time surrenJers, 22. He afterwards marehad 
through Abruzzo, and great part of the lcingdoa ot 
Naples, 23. His arrival at BninJusium, and liloclt* 
ade of the haven, 21. Commils the siege of Bfar* 
seilles to the care of Brutus and Trebonius, 31 Hla 
ezpedition to Spain, 36. His speech to Afiraniua, 77. 
Comes to Marseilles, which surrenders, C. il. 90i 
Takes Oricum, iii. 9. Marches to Dyrriiachiam to 
cut o(rPompey's communicaiion wiih that place, 36. 
Sends Canuleius into Epirus for com, 36. Besiegea 
Pompey in his camp; his reasons for it, 39. Encloaes 
Pompey'8 works wiihin his fortifications ; a skirm- 
ish beiwcen ihem, 29. His army reduced to great 
straiis for waiii of provisions, 40. OiTers Pompey 
baitle, which he declines, 48. Sends Clodius to 
Scipio, u treat about a peace, whose endeaTOurs 
prove ineffectual, 49. Joins Domitius, storms and 
Ukes the towns of Oomphus in Thessaly, in four 
hours* time, 67. Oains an entire victory over Pom- 
pey iu the baule of Pharsalia, 76. Summons Ptola 
my and Cleopatra to atund him, 88. Bums tho 
Alexandrian fleet, 92. Conducu his transporu salb 
to Alexandria, Al. 6. Obtains a victory, ukes two 
ships, and sinks three, 12. Rouu the Pharians, gaint 
the island and ihe town several uken and killed, 
tlien fortifies the caslle, gains the shore, stopt up aa 
arch under the bridge, and l)egins to throw up « 
rampart, 13. Bfarches to Ptolemy'8 camp, and de- 
feats him, 22. Returns to Alexandria, and performo 
Plolemy the father's will,23. Defeau Pharnaces in a 
great batile, 59. Passes over into Africa, Af. I. Has 
■everal skirmishes with Labienus near Ruspina, 12. 



PEBS0N8 AND TmNGS. 



ImcoTtnbly dafMta Sciplo In th« btttlfl of Tbftpmi^ 
and cut« hb whole armf to plecMi 73. ConTertt 
Juba*i kinfdom into a proTlnco, «nd ntnrns to 
Bome, 86. ArrlTeg In Spftin, and Uji flefe to Cor- 
dota, Sp. 2. Deleeta younf Pompej wltb grent 
■laughter In the pUlni of Mnndn, 31. 

CaUgurritanl, eend ■mbeeeadon to Cmmr whb an 
oflbr of MibmiMion, C. L M. 

Caleiee, fumish ten ihomand men In tha genenl re- 
^lt of Belgium, O. ii. 4 

Camulogenua, appointed commander In chief bj tha 
Pari8ians,6. TiL M. OUigea Lablenug to decamp 
from befbn Parie, ibid. !■ aUln In dlqmtlng r^ 
liantlf the Tictory with hU enemj, 66b 

Caniniua eeta Dunciua at llberty, wbo had been ahot 
up in Limo bj Dunmacui, O. TiiL 91, Pursnea 
Dnpea, 21 Laye siege lo UxeUodunom, S7. 

Canopua, Euphranor periahee in a Ma-flght there, AL 
17. 

Cantabrlana, obliged by Afranhif to fturniah a fupply 
of troopa, C. i. 36. 

Canlitui, decUn agalnft Pbmp^, and ezpel Cotta 
with his garriaon, C. i. 29. 

Carmona, declares for CmaS-^and expelf the enemy'i 
garriaon, C. ii. 17. 

Camut«8,CMar quarten aome troope among them, O. 
iL 38. They opeoly ■■MfilMte Tafgetiua, O. t. 21. 
They Mod ambaasadon to Cmar and ■ubmit, tL 3. 
Ofler to be the firet in taklog up arme againat the 
Romani^viL 2. Atuck the Biluriglane, but an dia- 
persed and forced to fly bj C»Mr, TiiL 4 

Canulepue, detached to Morm the hlgheft part of the 
enemT'f camp whlch he 6>rcee, AL 22. 

CaMi, eQnd ambaaMdon and ■nbm't to C»Mr, O. t. 17. 

Caaelbelanufl, choeen commander In chlef of the con- 
fedente Britone, t. 9. EndeaToun In Taln to Mop 
the CiurM of CaBear'^ conqueeta, 14. U obliged to 
■■bmit, and accept of Cvfai^f termf, 19. 

Oaffhif, Pompey^f Ileutenant, buma Csfar^f fleet In 
Slcily, C. iiL83. 

Caffhif Longinuf, hU 111 condua In Spaln, AI. 3a A 
plot formed to aafaMlnata hlm, 40l The coofpinr 
iore endeaTour to put it in executlon atCordoTa, 42. 
He ia wounded aa he Uf on the ground bj Squilluf, 
ibid. Upon hia nctfTery, he orden all the affaMine 
to be Mized, putf MTeral to death, and compounda 
with the rest for monejr, ibid. BehaTea mon tyran- 
nically liuin ever, which occaa lonf new difturlMtn- 
ces, 43. U caat away in the mouth of the Ibena, 61. 

Caeticus, ihe 0on of Caiamantale^, ■olicited by Orge- 
torix to ioTade the liberty of hie country, O. L 3. 

CatiTulcus, takes up arms againat the Bomana at the 
iDstlgation of Indutiomanif, O. t. 23. PoiMnf him> 
Mlf,vi.S9. 

Cato, of Uiica, the Murce of hif hatred to Ccear, C. L 
3. Made pretor of Sicily, pnpanf Ibr war, and ab- 
dicates his proTince, 29. Exckef young Pompey to 
war, A£ 21. Sendf a nlnibroement to Sclpio, 83« 
IQIU himMli; and U honounbly buried by the Utl 
canf,76. 

CaTalry, iheir Infthntlon and manner of flghtlng 
among the Oermana, O. L 89. It. i. And among the 
Spaniarde, Sp. 14L 

Caiurigea, oppoM CMar*f pafflaga OTor tha Alpf, O. L 
& 

CaTariliuf, taken and broughtbaibn CMar, O. tIL 61. 

CaTarinus, the Senonee attempt to afaafflnala hlm, O. 
V. 45. Ceear ordere him to attcnd hlm with tha ca- 
v-alry of Senonea, tL 4. 



CaTannaf, movntahu oi; CMar ptffM tbam la tki 

mldft of wlnter, thongb coTerad with mow ftx ImI 

deep,0. tIU. & 
Celtiberianf , Afranhif obllgaf tham to ftimlah a fupplj 

of troopf, C. L 86b 

Celtilluf, the lathar of Verclngetorlx, ffMfiinited bf 
the ArTerni, O. tIL 4 

Chara, a root whlch Mnrad to fubflft CMar^f army la 
extnma naceffitj, C. IIL 40l Manner of pnparing 
h,lbid. 

CharlotfMnanner of flghtlng wlth them among the Brl- 
tonf^O.lT.29. Dexurltj of the Britlfh chariotMra, 
ibid. Chariotf armed whh Kythef la Pharnacai^ 
army, AI. 60. 

Cicero, Quintuf, attacked In hU winur-<iuanan bf 
Ambiorix, O. t. 8Ql Inlbrmf C»far of hU diftraffi 
who marchee to relioTe hlm, 37. Attacked nnaz> 
pectedly by the Sigambrl, who an neTertheleM ol^ 
liged to retin, tI. 82. 

Cingetorix, at the head of ona of the lactlonf amoag 
the Tnviri, and flrmly attached to CMar, Owt.8. 
DecUred a public enemy, and hU goodf conflfcitad 
by Indutiomaruf, 47. 

Cleopatra, engaged in a war with her brothar Plola- 
my, C. iiL 8&. She and her younger brother confii> 
tutad king and queen of Egypt, AI. 21 

Clodiuf, Mnt by C«far to Scipio, to treat ibovt n 
peace, but without elTect, C. iii. 49. 

Cluainaa, a centurion, dismifMd from Cvfar^f annj 
with ignominy, Af. 48L 

Coeliuf, Rufuf, niMf a fedition in Rome, C. liL 18. U 
expelled that city, then Joina with Milo, 19. Ha U 
killed,20. 

Combat, between Turpio and Niger, Sp. 26. 

Comiua, Mnt by C»Mr into Brltain to diipoM the Brl* 
tiih flaUi to fubmiL O. It. 19. Perfuades the BeUo 
Taci to (umifh their contlngent to the niief of AU- 
■ia, tIL 69. HU diftruft of the Romani occaaionad 
by an attempt to a^oaffinata hiro, TiiL 19. Inieflf 
the Romana gnatly, and inlercepu their conToya, 
38. Attackf VoluMuuf Quadntua,and runa hla 
through the thlgh, 89. Submiu to Anlony, on condi 
tion of not appearing In the pnMnce of any Roinan« 
ibid. 

Cometodunua,haadf the Camutee In their nTolt fSrom 
the Romanfl,.and the maancn atOenabum,0. tIIL8L 

Cona idiua, bis crael treatment of a mefMnger Mnt to 
him with a leuer by Plancua, Af. 4. Slain by tha Oa. 
tuliani for the Mke of his tnaaun, 81. 

Conetancy and firmnesf of Yeningetorix pnMrTe 
him in the chief command,and increaM hii autbor 
Ity oTen amidft loaMi fuftained, O. tIL 28. 

ConTictoIitanis, a divifion on hif account among tha- 
^uanf, O. Tii. 30. CcMr cooflrmi hia election lo 
the fupnme magiftracy, 31. He penuadea Lita^ 
cuf and his bnthen to nbel, 86. 

CordoTa, CaBfar fummoni the leading men of tha 
MTeral ftatei of Spaln to attend him then, C. Il| 17. 
TnnaactUna of that aaMmbly, 19. C«flar laja 
fiege to It, and obligei it to iumnder, Sp. 33. 

Corflnlum, CMar Uys aiege to it, C L 14. And obUgaa 
h to iumnder, 22. 

Com, tha manner of concaaling and eecurlng It 
among the Africana, Af. 67. 

Comiflclui, Q. malnuina CMar^i cauM in lllyrlcnm 
whh great nputatlon, Al. 82. 

Comui, general of the BelloTaci, with aix thouaand 
foot, ajMl a thouaand hom, lieilnimbuih lur tha 
Rcman Ibragen ; ha attacka tha Eoman aaTalrm 
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wHh a RDall jMiity, !■ rontad and kiU«d, O. ▼Ui. 16. 
Cocta, L. AruncQleius, diiMiiu from Sablnuc la nUr 

Uon to the advlce given Uiem oj Ambioriz, O. t. 34. 

Bifl beiuiviow when attacked hj Uie Otnlt, 37, le 

alain wiUi Uie greateitpart of iiiemen, aftera brave 

reaiftance,99. 
CSouiatui and Conetodunufl, maflflaere all the Roman 

merchantfl at Oenabinn, O. viL S. 
Ootafl, a divifllon on liifl account amoiig tbe Jlduanfl, 

O. Tii. aa Obiiged to deeiflt fiom hifl preunflionfl to 

the flupreme magifltra^, 81. 
Coanflel, the danger of deferrtng it to tbe very laet, O. 

T.37. 
CraflflUfl, P. hifl ezpedition into Aquiuin, O. iii. 31. He 

reducefl the SoUatefl, 22. Alflo other fltatefl, obliging 

Ibem to give hoatagefl. 98. 



Damnorlz, the UrodMT tfl 'tltiMi^ Uft chmcUMV O. 

LU. HeperfloadefltheBobleaaenoi OaalBoitof» 

with CMar into Briuin, t. S. H» doMta^ nnd Ifl 

kiUed for hU obflUnacy, 6^ 
Dundufl, bealeged in Limo^ bj Drnnnic— b g»BM«l 

of the Andes, C. tIL Sl. 
QTrrhachium, Cmar eBdeaToort to eBdote Pompflj 

within liifl Unee near that plaee,C. UL 81. 

Ebaronee, CMar takee flOTere TengeeBce oa thMB ftir 

their perfidy, O. Ti. 39. 
Eburovicefl, maflflacre their flenaSe,aBd joinwtihYir> 

idovix, O. iiL 17. 
Elepbantfl, the way of ezercifling flkiid tralBlnf them, 

AC26. Surprifling courage of a floldier anack^d by 
I an elephant, A£ 73. 



CffMUnufl>fl characur and courage at Uie battle of EleuUieri,ftirniflhtroopfltoUierellefofAleflia,aTU. 



Pharialia, C. iii. 7& He ifl kUled Uiere, 76. 

Crispus, C. SalluflUufl, makes himeelf maflUr of Cer- 
dna, and sendfl a great quanUty of com thence u 
CMKi^fl camp, A£ 91. 

Crteognatus, hifl eztraordinary speech and propoflal U 
Ihe garris^jn of Aleeia, O. vii. 71. 

Curio, obligefl Cato to abandon the delence of SicUy, 
0. L 99. Sailfl for Africa, and flucceflflfuUf atuckfl 
Varufl, iL 21. His fine epeech lo revlve the courage 
ofhiflmen,2& DefeaU Varus, 30. Giving too easy 
credit to a piece of ialfle inulUgence, lecut off wilh 
hifl wbole army, 31 

D 

Dejourufl, complainfl to Domitiufl Calvinus of the hos- 
tUiUes committed b7>Pliarnace8, Al. 26. Addresflefl 
CKflar in fluppliant urmfl, and ot)Uinfl pardon, 64. 

Didiufl, purfluei young Pompey, who ifl i lain, and hifl 
head brought to Cesar, Sp. 37. He iaUfl into an am- 
buflcade, and is killed, 40. 

DlTiUacufl, Uie JBduan, his atuchment U> the Romans 
and Csesar, G. i. 16 Casar, for his sake, pardons Mb 
brother Dumnorix, ibid. He ciimplainf to Caesar, in 
belialf of Uie rest of the Gauls, of ihe cruelUes exer- 
cieed by Ariovislus, 23. Advises Csesar to avoid the 
defiles, by Ulcing a circuiiof furt/ miles,32. Marcbes 
against the Bellovaci u> creau a diversion in fa« 
Tour of Ccsar, iL II. Inurcedes for the Beilovaci, 
and olJUlns their pardon from Cesar, 16. Goes to 
Rome u impiore aid of the eenate, l>ut without eflect, 
Ti. 12. 
DomiUufl Ahenobarbufl, besieged by Csflar in Corfi- 
nium, wriUfl Xo Pompey for aflsisunce, C. i. 16. 
Seiied by his own tmops, who offer U deliver him 
up U Ceflar, 19. Caflar*s generous beliaviour to- 
wardfl hiro, 22. He enurfl Marfleillefl, and ifl entniflU 
ed with ihe supreme command, 34. Is defeated in a* 
flea-fight by Decimus Brutus, 63. Escapes with great 
diAculty a litUe before the flurrender of Marfletlles, 

ti.ao. 

Domitiufl Calvinufl, flent by Ccaar loto Maredonia, 
comee very opportunely to the relief of Caesiufl 
Longinufl, G. iii. 3L Gains several advantagee over 
Scipto, 32. Ifl unflucceflflflil againet Phamacefl In 
Armenia, AI. 26. 

Drapee, in coi^Junction with Luuriue, fleiies Uzellodu- 
num, O. viii. 26. His camp stormed, and himflelf 
made prieoner, 39. He fltarvefl himflelf, 36^ 

fhnldfl, prleflU flo called, greaUy eeuemed In Oaul, 
andpoflfleflfled of many Taluable prlTileges^ O. tI. 13. 

Damnacufl, befliegefl Durachifl In Lhno, O. tIIL 31. 1« 
defoaUd by Fabiofl, 33, 



69. 
EpheflUfl, the umple of Diana there Induferofbe» 

Ing fltripped, C. UL S& 
Eporedoriz, treacherouflly reToUfl from CsBflar, O. tIL 

61. 
Eusian winds, deuUi CMar at Alezandria, whlch Ibp 

Tolvefl him in a new war,C. 88b 
Euphranor, admiral of the Rhodian fleet, hlfl Talov 

and magnanimity, Al. IL 
EzcommunicaUon, the dreadftil coBflequeBcefl of It 

among the Oaulfl, O. tL 13b 

F 

Fabiufl, C. one of C»flar'fl lleuunantfl, flent into SpBlB, 
with three legione, C. L 36. BuUdfl two biidgea OTor 
the Sicoris for the conTonience of forage, 38L 

Frufltufl Sylla, hifl death, Ail 83L 

Fortune, her wooderful power and Inflaencii la 
Urs of war, O. vL 28, 33. 

G 

Gabali, Join the general confederacyof Verclngetorlz, 
and give hnstages to Luterlus of Quercy, G. vlL 7. 

Gabinlus, one of CsBsar's lieuunante, recelTOfla con- 
siderable loss in Illyricum, AL32L 

Galba Sergtus, sent agalnst ihe NantuaUa, Veragrl- 
ane, and Seduni,G. iii. 1. The barbarlane attack hifl 
camp unezpecudly, but are repulsed wlth great looa 
ibid. 6. 

Gaulfl, their cnuntry preferable to that of ihe Oermaiu, 
O. L 33. Their manner of atucking towne, IL 7. Of 
greaur sUture than the Romans, 30. QuUk and 
hasty in their resolves, iii. 8L Forward in unoeruk- 
ing warSyhut eoon fointing under mi8foru.ne«, 90L 
Their manner of enuring upon a war, v. 47. Their 
manners,chieffl,druidfl, discipline, cavalry, religton, 
origin, marriages, and ftineralfl, tI. I3L Thelr ooiiii. 
try geographically deecribed, L 1. 

Ganymed, made commander of the EgypUan army, AL 
3. Irriutes people by his tyrannical behaTiour, 16. 

OergoTia, of the ArTemi, Vercingeuriz ezpelled 
thence by Oobanitlo, O. vll. 4. The Romanfl attack- 
ing it eagerly, are repuleed with gfsat elaughur, 44. 
Of the Boii, beflieged in vain by Vercmgeuriz, la 

Oermanfl, habltoated firom their Infoncy to armfl, O. L 
97. Their manner of tralnlng thelr cavalry, 30. 
Their euperfltiUon, 40. Defeated by CMar, 41. Their 
mannerfl, rellgion, and fltrength in wara, tL liL 
Men of hxige suture and strength, O. i. 32. A£ 30. 

Oetullanfl, deflert in great namber* from Sclplo to C» 
ear, Af. 83. 

Oomphi, reftifllng u open Itfl gatefl to CsMr, li tnkfla 
by aflflault, C. lU. 67. 
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9orduni, Join with Axnbloriz m his altMk of Cicero*! 

Cftrop, O. ▼. 31. 
Oraiocell, oppoM Cmmr*» paiMf6 orvr tlie Alpi,0. i. 

a 

Oradii,Join with Amblorix In hif ttUck of Cicero>s 
campy O. ▼. 31. 

H 

Heliacmon, Scipio leaTea Favoniua with ordara to 

build a fort on that riTer,C. ili. 31. 
HeWetiana, the moet warlike peopla ofOaul, 0. 1. 1. 

Their deaign of abandouing their own country, 2. 

Attaclud with conaiderable loaa near the liver 

Arar, 10. Yanquiahed and oblif ed to retum homa 

byCaeiar,21. 

Helviana, Csaar marchee Into ihelr territorlea, O. ▼ii. 

8. 

Hercynian Forreit, iia prodigiouf eztent, O. tI. 23. 
Uippo, Scipio attacked by F. Sitiua, periehee there, Af. 

64. 
Hiipalia, Cmar makea himMlf maater of h, Sp. 36. 
Human flesh, Critognatua adTiaei the garrieon of Ale- 

•ia 10 fubmlt to aat it rmther than furrender, O. vii. 

71. 



Jacetani, revolt from Afraniua and submit to CMBfar^ 
C. 1.54. 

Iguvium, foreakes Pompey, and submita to C»Mr, C. I. 
11. 

IllurgavonenMe, mibmitto CaeMf, and supply him 
with corn, C. 1. 64. 

niyricum, Oabiniua receives a considerable check 
there,Al. 32. 

Indutiomarui, at the head of a coneiderable iacUon 
among the Treviri, O. v. 3. Endeavouring to make 
himMlf maater of Labienua'a camp,ii repulMd and 
slain, 47. 

liM, re volts fimm C»Mr at the Inatigatlon of Ocuviuf, 
C. iii. 7. 

Italica, shuts ita gates against Yarro, C. 18. 

Itius Portue, C»Mr eml)ark8 there for Briuin, O. v. 4. 

Juba, king of the Numidia, atrongly attaclied to Pom- 
pey, C. ii. 22. Advances with a great army to the 
relief of Utica, 32. Detaches a part of his troops to 
Mfltain Sabura, 36. Is obliged to return and defend 
his own kingdom againet king Bogud, Af. 23. Jolna 
Scipio with a great body of troops, 43. Attacklng a 
party of C»Mr'e men, if repulied wiih great loff, 
16 His haughty behaviour towards Sciplo, 61. Fail* 
•ig in an attempt upon hia own life, prevallf with a 
flave 10 despatch him, 82» 

Jura, the boundary of tlie Helvetiana towarda the S»> 
quanl, 0. 1. 2. 

K 

Ijtlenuf Fufiuf, intereepted by Bibuluf In retumlng 
with the transports to Brundus ium, C. iii. 6b Em- 
barks wiih the troops for Oreece, but understanding 
that the enemy'* floot was on the coaat, returns in- 
ftantly to Brunduf ium, 12. Re-embarka Mme tima 
after, and bringf ail the troopf fafe to C»sar, 24. 
Makea himMlf master of Mveral towna in Achala, 
and endeavourf by hlf ambaffadorf to brlng over tha 
reft,47. 

L 

Labienuf, Tltuf, defpatched by Ca«r to taka pofMf 
flonof the top'ofthe mountain nndar whlch tha 
Helvetlans were ancamped, 0. 1. 17. DfiadMt tba 
taaih laglon to Ca«r'f fffiffanca, U. 91 HTimlwf 



at the head of the cavalry into *Jie country of tha 
Treviri, iii. 11. Sallies upon Indutiomarus, who is 
repulMd and slain with the greatesi part of his 
troops, V. 49. Counterfeiting fear, falls suddenly 
upon the Treviri, and puta them to flight, vi. 6> Joioa 
Cmar after a successftil expedition against the Pari- 
sians, vii. 64. Attempts to take ott Comiua, whom 
he found plotting against C»Mr, viiL 19. Jolnlng 
Pompey*s party, obliges the army to take an oath of 
fidelity to that general, C. iii. 11. Confers with Ya- 
tiniusin reiationto a peace,17. Insults the prisoners, 
and puta them to death, 69. Yiiifies C»sar*s troops, 
and extols the conduct of Pompey, 72. Uas Mveral 
conflicta with Cvfar near Ruspina, Af. 12. Attacks 
Leptis, but without fucceff, 27. Takef posMHlon 
of a hiU, but is dlslodged by Cmar, 44. Attacks 
C»8ar's men retuming iirom their work, but is ra- 
pulMd with great siaughier, 46. Lying in ambuah 
for CacMr, is sttacked and put to flighi, 67, Is slaln 
in the baule of Munda, Sp. 31. 

l>»liua, one of Pompey's admirals, blocka up ihe port 
of Brunduslum, C. lii. 82. 

Lentului, the consul, ground of his opposition to Cv- 
Mr, C. L 8. 

Lepidus, one of CsMr^s lieutenants, quiets the com- 
motionf in Spain, occasioned by the disMnsion Ise- 
tween Marceliua and CaMius, Al. 60. 

Leptis, Mnds ambassadom to Cesar with an ollbr of 
submiMion, Afl 6. 

Liberty, all men naturallj asplre after it, and abht« 
Mrxiiude, 0. 111. 10. 

Libo, one uf Pompey's admirals, blocka up the port of 
Bnindusium, C. iii. 21. 

LissuB, abandona the party of Pompey, and opens Its 
gates to Antony, C. iil. 26. Besieged in vain by young 
Cneus Pompey, ibid. 34. 

Liiavicus, his artful stratagem to draw oflTthe ^nanf 
from CcMr'8 aliiance, O. vii. 36. 

Lusiunia, held by Varrofor Pompey wlth two leglona, 

\jm 1. OO. 

Luteriuf, in conjunctlon with Drapes, takes posMMlou 
of Uxellodunum, O. viii. 26. Is atueked at the head 
of a large convoy, and put to flight, 28. Falling Into 
the handa of Epasnactua, Is by him delivered bouud 
to C»Mr, 36. 

Lutetia, L^enus, marchea thither wlth four leglonf, 
O.viLSi 

M 

Macedonia, Domltiua and Sciplo arrive much alwut 
the Mme tlme m that country, C. iii. 31. 

Mandubii, expelled Alesia, perish mlMrabiy between 
the town and C»aar'8 lines, O. vi. 71. 

Marcellua, the consul, endeavours to deprive CxMr of 
his province beiore the time, O. viii. 44. 

Marcellua,M. a partlsan of CiBMr, his disMns . n with 
CaMius Longinus, Al. 44. 

BiIarMilles, shuu ha gates against C«Mr,C. i. 32. C»- 
far Investa It, and commita the conduct of the siege 
to Brutus and Treboniua, 31 The MarM illlana ara 
deffated in a naval engagement by Bmtus, 51 Tre- 
bon^uf pofhM the flaga with great vigoor, li. 1. The 
Mai Milllanf fue fbr a tmce, wblch they afterwardf 
bTMk, 11. Agaln fue ibr peaco; 16. The pl%e« fur* 
renderf toCsMr, 20L 

Madlomatrlcl, ftimlfhthalr contlngentto the rellaf of 
Alafia,O.vlLfl0. 

Man^ilanfl, ftimldi nfna thmMand man UKhe ganeml 
co B fcdaraeyof BalgfaiM, O. IL 4. Jola wUh tha pao- 
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ple of Yannef In thelr re^U Irom CaBsar, iii. 9. 
C»iar atucks them and makes ■ome progreBt, but 
the eeaaon being far adnuiced !■ obliged to deslet, 
99. Tituriuf and Cotu deatroj their territoriee 
with fire and ■word, !▼. 81. C»8ar at length obllg^e 
them to ■ubmlt, tI. 6. Orlginallf eeuled on the 
banka of (he Khine, tUl driven thence bj the Ueipe* 
Ut and Tenchtheri, It. 4. 
Mstropolie, hearing of the iata of Gomphi, «urrendera 

to C»ear, C. iii. 68. 
Blilo, endeavouring to ralae dieturbances In luly, !■ 
.killed, C. lii. 20. 
Hlnerva, prodigiee in her temple at Elis, on the day 

of the battle of Phamtlia, C. ili. 86. 
HlthriJates, raisea an armjr in Syria and Cilicla, and 
marchefl into Egypi to Cnflar'^ aasisUnce, Al. 18. 
Ptolemy endeavours in vain to prevent hia junction 
wlth Casar, 20. 
Horini, furnish fiye and twenty thousand men to the 
general coufederacy of Belgium, 6. 11. 4. Join with 
the people of Vannea in theirrevolt from Csesar, iii. 
9. Cassar atucks them and makes 8vne pn>gress, 
but the season being far advanced is obliged to de* 
sist, 29. Atucking the Bomans, dispersed for the 
■ake of plunder, are repulsed with great slaughter, 
iv.ai. 
Munda, Caesar encamps m the neighbourhood of that 
city, Sp. 27. Baule of Munda, in which young Pom- 
pey is toully defeated, 29. Caesar besieges the run- 
aways in that place, 32. Which at length iscompell- 
ed to surrender at discretion, 41. , 

Httsculus, o( prodigious length, made use of in the 
siege of Marseilies, C. ii. 9. 

N 
Nantuates, Galba's expediiion againsi them, C. iii. 1. 
NartK>nne, Luieriusof Quercy makes (in attempt upon 

k, G. vii. 7. 
Nasidius, L. a parlisan of Pompey, comes to the relief 
of Marseilles with a fleet, C. ii. 3. But is defeated 
in a naval engagement by Brutus, 5. 
Nervians, furuish fif^.y thousand men to the general 
confederacy of Belgium, G. 11. 4. Their manners and 
wariike spirit, 16. Their method of defending their 
counlry from sudden incursions, 17. Dcfeated by 
Caesar in a great batilc, and almost toiaiiy cut off, 
23. AlUck Cicero's camp, but are repulsed, v. 30. 
Again dcfuated and put to flight by Caesar, 42. Still 
continuing iheir endeavours to sliake off the yoke, 
Caesar quells them by a suddcn invasion, vi. 2. 
Niger, Q. Pnmpeius, accepts the chailcnge of Antisiius 
1 urpio, and advances Inlo the fleld against him, Sp. 

25. 
Nitobrigians, Luicrius of Quercy compels them to 

join in the gtineral confederacy of Oaul, under Vcr- 

clngetorix.G. vii.7. 
Novlodunum, of ihe Suessiones, surrenders to Caesar, 

O. ii. 15. Of the Bituriglans, treacherously breaks 

the capitulation made with Caesar, vii. 12. Of the 
^ JEduans, revolu from Cesar, and massacres all the 

Romans in Ihe place, 62. 
Numidiansjtheir manner of fishtlng described, Af. 13. 

The difiicuUy of makfng head agatnst them, 61. 
Nymphseum, a promontory and harbour where Cac- 

■ar's transporu find shelter when pursuedbyC. 

Caponlu8,C. iii.24. 

o 

OcUvius, M. a commander nnder Pompey, lays siege 
to Salon», but is repulsed by a sudden saily from 
the tnwn, C. iii. 7. Is defeaud In a naval engagemeni 
lU Vatinius, near ihs isle of Taiirls, Al. 86. 



Octodums, Galba reiolvss to tak« «p hto wUiler < 

urs there, O, il. L 
Orchomenus, submiu to KalenvSi ona of Catnr>« Um- 

unants, C. 111. 47. 
Orgetorix, persuades tho HslTVtiaiu to go la q[iM«l of 

new habiutions, O. 1. S. U Mupsctad of liAvlnc 

made away with hinuel^ to avoid tho IgMaiinj of « 

public trial, 6. 
Oricum, Caesar make^ hlmsslf maiur of h, C. iii. 9. 

Some of CaD^ar*s galleys burnt thers tj jounc Pom- 

pey,34. 
Oscenses, quit the party of Afrmniaa, sAd ■abmii lo 

Csesar, C. 1. 64. 
Osismians, reduced nnder the power of tho Romoif 

by young P. Crasmu, O. iL 36. Join with the pooplo 

of Vannes, 111. 9. 

P 

Pacidius, exunds hls front of cavalry, wlth deolgn to 
Inclose CaBsar*8 troops, A£ 67. 

Paemanl, joln In the general coniederacy of the Bolgi- 
ans, G. IL 4. 

Parada, Scipio's cavalry,ln thelr retreat, 101x0 and ro- 
duce It to ashes, Af. 75. 

Parisians, join In the general confederacy of Oaal 
under Vercingetorix, O. vlf. 4. 

Pelusium, Pompey flying thHher Ibr refuge, is imirder' 
ed by Pioiemy'8 order, C. lii. 36. Mlthrldates marcli- 
ing to the assisunce of Caesar, atucks and maket 
himself master of it, AI. 18. 

Petra, Pompey encamps near that plaee, C. iii. 36. 

Petreius, in conjunction with Varro and Afranins, pro- 
pares to defend Spain for Pompey. C. I. 36. Trano- 
fers the war into Celtiberla, 66. Breaks ofTthe eon- 
ferences between his and Caesar^s troops, fi7. 5$nr- 
renders to Csesar, 76. Dies volunuriiy by the lund 
of Juba, Af 82. 

Pharnacea, slights ihe orders of Domitlus Calvinus, Al. 
25. Defeau the Rttmans in a great battle, 30. !■ de- 
feated in his lurn by Ceesar with great siaughter, 69. 

i^arsalia, a decisive battle fought there between Cae- 
sar and Pompey, C. iii. 76. 

Pharus, Cvsar lakes possession of it on accountof iu 
commanding the pnrt of Alexandria, C. iii. 93. 

Picenum, Cssnr overruns that whole region, and 
obliges it to submit, C. 1. 12. 

Pirustae, send ambaesadors to Caesar wlth offcra of 
submission, G. v. I. 

Pisaurum, CaeBar Ukes possession of it with one co* 
hori, C. i. 10. 

Pleumosii, jointly witb the Nerviani^fall upon Cicero*s 
camp, O. V. 31. 

Pompey, his confidence and presumption before the 
baitie of Pharsalia, C. iii. 69. Is toUlly defeated yj 
Csesar with the loss of his camp, 76. Flies into 
Egypt, where he Is murdered by order of king Piole- 
my, 85. 

Pompey, Cn. the son, tnims part of Caesar*s fleet at 
Oricum, C. ili. 34. Atucks Aseurum, but withoot 
success, Af 21. Is totally defeated by Caesar, in the 
plalns of Munda, Sp. 2& Beingreurded in hls fliKht 
by a wound he had recelved, is overuken and slain 
39. 

Pothlnus, admlnislrator of Egypt for young Ptolemy, 
Involves him in a war with Caesar, C. ifl. 89. 

Prsetorlns, C. Virgilius, an admlral nnder Pompey, 
makes a capture of a vessel beloi^ing to Caestr, Af 
26. 

Preciani, eubmit to Crassus, and glve hostagrs,G. lii 
28. 

Proclllus, C. Valeriut. sent opon an tmlwMT to Ari> 



PERSONS AND THINGS 



▼iflM, O. i. 3B. RecoTtred froin the treacheroua 

Oerimni to the great Joy of Cvear, 41. 
Plolenf, kinf of EgTpl, deleeted bj Cmmr In a grent 

Utde,A1.2l. 
Pnlflo, T. hle oonteft with Yarenua Ibr the prise of tv 

lonr, O. ▼. aSb 
Pyrenean moontainf, diTide AqoitAin from SpUn, O. L 

1. 

R 
BaTenna, the tribonea fljr thither to Ctuu from Rome, 

ai.4. 
Baoreci, Joln with the HelTetlena In their ezpeditton 

in qaeft of new ■ettlemenifl, O. i. 4. 
Rebilue, lieutenentpgeneral, his advice to Corio inthe 

battle againei Yarua, C. li. 30. 
Rhedonea, reduced under obedience to C«aar by 

7oung Craaeua, O. ii. 85. 
Rhemi, refuae to joln ihe Belgian contederacf, O. iL 3. 

Succeed the Sequani in their aulhority over the reit 

of Oaul, Ti. 12. 
Roscillua and JBgua, their perfidioua behaTiour to- 

warda Caeaar, C. ii. 61. 
Ruteni, reduced under the dominion of the Romana bj 

Q. Fablua Alaximua, 0. 1. 38. 

8 

Sabinua, Q. Tituriua, by an artful atratagem engagea 
and defeata ihe Unelliana aod their confederatea, 
O. iii. 17. la circumvented and cut off wiih hia 
whole army by Ambioriz, v. 23. 

Sabura, commander of the Numldian troopa under 
King Juba, cuta oflT Curio with hia whole army, C. 
ii.31. 

SalonsB, inveated by M. Ocuviua, wlio, by a andden 
aally of the garriaon^ia obliged to raiae the siege, C. 
iii. 7. 

Samarobriva, Cmar holda a general aaaembly of the 
alatea of Oaui there, O. v. 20. 

Santonea, furniah their contingent to the relief of Ale- 
aia, O. vii. 69. 

Sardinia, Valeriua Ukea poaaeaalon of it hr Cvaar, C. 
i.39 

Scipio, Poropey^a iieutenant, behavea ina very tyran- 
nical manner in Aala, C. ilL 2a la very near aur- 
priaing Domillua in Biacedonia, 31. Juina Petreiua 
and Labienua, encampa within three roiiea of Csaar, 
Af. 22. Hia roanner of training hia elephanu, 25. 
Drawa up hia iroopa in order of battle, with a view 
to bring on an engagement with Ccaar, 28. Hia 
cruelty towarda aome of Ccaar*a aoldiera who had 
been made priaonera, 41. Yignroualy atucka C»- 
aar'ahorae, but ia repuiaed with great slaughter, 46. 
la toully defealed by Cseaar in the bauie of Ttuipaua, 
70. Perishea in a aea-fight with P. Sitius, 84. 

Seduni, Oalba*s ezpeditiun against them, O. ilL 1. 

Senonea, aubmit with impatience to the Roroan yoke, 
O. V. 45. But are obiiged at length to aubmit and 
give hoatagea, vi. 3 

Sicily, atMtndoned by Cato, receivea Curio, and aub> 
mlu to Ceaar, C. 1. 29. 

Slcoris, Fabius makea two bridgea over it, C. i. 38. 

Sicambri, refuae to deliver up the Usipeua and Tench- 
theri who had uken reliige among them, O. iv.l3. 
Ceaar lays waau their urrltoriea, 16L They fiiil 
unexpectediy upon Cicero*a camp, kmt are repulaed, 
VL32. 

Silo Minutiua, auba Caaalua Longinua twlce whh a 
da^ger, AL 42. 

SHiua, P. enura Numidia, and atorma a Ibrt belongtng 

33 



to king Juba, atored wlth ammunltlon and proviaion, 
Al. 33. Uefeau Sabura, Juba'a lleuunant, and 
makea Fauatua and Afranlua priaoners, 83. 

Sueviana, under the conduct of Naaua and Cimberiua, 
endeavour u croaa the Rhine, O. L 28. Their man- 
nera, way of Ifving, and reguIaUona wlth reapect to 
war, iv. S. Their high repuution for bravery, & 
Thelr preparationa U aecure themaelvea and with- 
aund C»aar, vL 8L 

SuIIa, P. advancea with two leglona u tha aaaiatanea 
of a cohort, that had been attacked by the Pompe* 
lana, who are rapulaed, C. UL 43L 

T 

Tarbelli, aubmit and aend boatagea vo Craaaua, O. ilL 

2& 
Taruaaua, Craaaua marchea inu their urriuriea, O. 

lii. 24. They aubmlt and aend hostagea, 96L 
Tauria, Vatioiua atiacka and defeau Ocuviua'a fleet, 

near that island, AI. 36w 
Tenchtheri, in conjunction with the Usipeus, pasa the 

Rhine, O. iv 1. Ezpel the Menapiana their owa 

Urritoriea, 4. Are deieated and aimoat toully e«l 

off by Ceaar, la 
Teuunea, the Belgiana alone refuae them entrance in- 

to their urritortea, O. IL 4 
Thapaus, a greai battle there between Caeaar and Scl- 

plo, In whlch the latter was tuully defeated, Af. 70l 
Thebes, volunurily aubmiu u Kalenua, C. iil. 47. 
Tigurinua, a cantun of the Hel veiiana ao called, almoat 

UUlly cut oflT by Ceaar, O. L 10. 
Tiadra, demanda a garriaun from Ccaar, Af 33. 
Turquatus, L. a coromander underPompey, obilgiid U> 

abandon the delence of Orlcum, C. iii. 9. 
Trebunius, C. his prodiglous wtirks l>efure Marseillei^ 

C. IL 1. 
Treviri, complain to Cnaar of the hardshlpa they auf> 

fered frum the Oermana, O. L 28. Their cavalry 

accuunied the braveal and beat disciplined in Oaul, 

ii. 24. C»aar quieu the dumeatic dlssensiuns ariaen 

among them, and eapouaes the party of Cingetoriz, 

V. ?. They rebel againat the Roroana, but are de- 

feaud and brought back to their duty by Lablenua, 

vi 6. 
Trinobanus, aend ambaaaadora to Cvaar with oflbra 

of 8ubmiaaiun,and torequeat hla prouction lurthelr 

kinx Mandubratiua, O. v. 16. 
Tulingi, juin with the Helvetiana in thelr ezpedition 

in queat of new aettlementa, O. L 4. 

V 

Yacca, petltiona Geaar for a garriaon, but ta aelzed 
and sacked by Juba before tLc tro <ps arrive, Af. 62. 

Yaleriua Flaccua, ukea poaaeaaion of Sardinla Ibr 
Ceaar, C. L 29. 

Yarenijs, his conuat wlth Pulfio (br the prize of va- 
luur, O. V. 36. . , 

Varro, M. Pompey'a lieuunant in Spaln, preparea to 
oppoae Ccaar, C. 11. 16. But befng fi>raaken by the 
whole province, deaiau from hia purpoae, and aut>> 
mlta, la 

Varua Attiua, one of Pompey'a oflicera, withdrawi 
with hia garrlaoa from Auzimum, C. I. 2. P a aaat 
over into Africa, and aeizea It for Pompey, 29. Co. 
rio at firat wara againat him with aucceaa, II. 91 
But recelving allerwarda auccours fmm Juba, Curio 
ta touily defeated and rlaln, 34. Buma CBaar'a 
tranaporu near Leptia, and ukea two quinqueremea, 
Af.66. 

Vatlnloa, defenda th« port of Brandnalum againat 0. 



INDEX. 



Lalluf, C. iU. 88. Defettf OeUTiuf ln a ■ea.i^ 
BMT Tmtiw» A1. 86. 

Obkuift thelr conairjf iiianiiftn, ftnd waj of lile de* 
•cribed, O. ir. a 

>reiieiieiif, redue b7 jovng CraffHf widftr the domi- 
AioD of the Roi Anf, Q, II- 86. But foon after rebel, 
and dnw otfaer itatee into the revolt, ilL 7. Power- 
ftil In their fleeu nnd ehlpping, & Form and ftrue- 
tnre of thelr Teeeeli, 13. They are totelly defeated 
In an engegement et eea, 14. 

Veragrlanf, Galba'i ezpedition agaioftthem, O. iii. 1. 

FerclngetorLz roueei the eeTeral ftatef of Oaul againft 
the Bomane, and with unlrereal coneent ie declared 
generaliiiimo of the ieague, O. Til. 4. Laje elege to 
Gergovia, a town belonglng to the Boli, 10. Cleare 
liimielf from the charge of treaeon, 9. Coneulei 
hif fbliuwerf upon the loii of Avarlcum, 98. Not 
being able to hlnder C»far'i paeeing the Alller, he 
encampe under OergoTla, of the A veml, 81 Attackf 
Csfar with hle cavalry, and li repulfed with great 
lofi, 60. He Ukee refl^ in Aleeia, 62. IMimlifef 
all hli cavalrx, wlth initnictionf to roufe thelr eeTe- 
"^ iUtei, to hii rellef, 66. Preparee to aiilit hli 
^ountrymen bja Tlgoroui iallj, 73. If obliged at 
iaft to furrender hlmeelf wlth the town to CMar, 83. 

Vergaf illaunui, appointed one of the commandera of 
thf eonfederaU forc^ for the rellef of Alefia, O. tU. 



7a ChaigedwhhthfdttachmentdefiiMdtoattack 

the upper camp^ 78. 
Yergobret, tlie name glTea lo the chlaf maglfmte mm- 

nualiy choeen bjr the JBdwinf,0. L 14. 
Yibulliuf EuAif, fent by Pompey Inu tha dlftrlct of 

Plcenum, C. 1. 18. Made prieoner bj Csfar atCorft- 

nJum, 23. Set at libenj, ^uid aftarwardf fent Ipto 

Spaln by Pompey, 83. 
Yirdumarui, reTolu from CMar, and eeU flre to No> 

Tlodunum, O. Tli. 6cl. Appolnted one of the com. 

mandere of the conlederaU Ibrcef for tbe relief of 

Alefia,70. 
YiridoTij^ headf the Unelllattf againft Sabinnf, bat If 

defeated bj an artful ftratagem, O. IIL 17. 
Yolufenuf, fent bj CMar to uke a Ttew of dw Britlfh 

coaft, O. It. 18L Antony feikb him In pnnnit nfi 

Comiuf, Tiii. 89. 
Uxellodunum, Caninluf \mjb fiege to U, O. tUL V 

CMar, by deprlTing the befieged of water, foreof Ihe 

town to furrender, 83. 

Z 

Zama,ihuuiugaUf BgainftJuba,Af.79. Snrrendfrf 

toCMar,80. 
Zieta, CMer eeiaei and puu a garrifon In h, A£ m 
Zlela, Pharnacef totally defiuted tqr CMar 

place, AL 67. 
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PREFAGE. 



As the usefolneM of translations of the clasBica is univeraally allowed, to 
the difficolty of succeeding in them will be readily. granted by all who have ever 
attemptcd it. To translate a modem author of genius, into a modem language, 
18 no easy taak, though so many of the modem* languages resemble one another ; 
it mu8t therefore be extremely difficult to tranalate any of the classical writera of 
Greece or Rome into such a language as oura, the idioms and structure of which 
are ao very difierent from thoae of the Greek and Latin languages. But thia ia not 
all ; the translator muat not only find proper phrases to convey the images of hia 
author, but he must animate his images with the same spirit ; for it is with tnuu- 
lations as with painting ; if the air and spirit of the original are wanting, there can 
be no true resemblance. 

The translator of Sallust was very sensible of the difficulty of his undertaking, 
and hopes the candid reader will make fair and equitable allowances for tke de- 
fecfs that attend the execuUon of it« His great aim has been to preserve a due 
medium between a verbal, and too bold and free a translation ; having made it 
his firat care to preserve the sentiment of his author ; and his next, to adhere to hia 
words, as far as he was able to express them in an easy and natural manner. By 
this method he flattera himself that he has, in some measure, answered both the 
ends he proposed in translating Sallust ; the firat of which was, to furaish such 
young gentlemen as have made a tolerable progress in the Latin tongue, with 
such a veraion of him, as, at the same time that it had all the advantages of a literal 
translation, should be free from that fiatness which is inseparable from such, and 
read with tolerable ease and fluency. His other view was to present such as are 
not capable of reading Saliust himself, and yet are desirous of being acquainted 
with the memorable transactions of which he gives an account, with such a trans- 
lation of him as should have some what of the air of an original. 

But here the reader will be apt to say : What oceasion for a new translation 

of Sallust 7 Are there not several very good ones abready T — The translator would 

be far from derogating firom the merit of any former translations of his author ; aod 

8S* 3B 8 
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in answer to thif question, all he has to say 18« that if his has but eqnal merit with 
anjr of them« as he humbly apprehends it haa, there will still be this additional 
lecommendation of it; that beaidea the neatnesa of the impression, it maj be 
parehased at an easier price than the others : a circumstance which, he imagines, 
will plead strongly in his favour with the generality of readers. 

He has nothing farther to add, but that if this his first essay meets with a 
fetvourable reception from the publica it will be a powerful inducement to him 10 
continue his Uibours in the same way ; by which means it will be in ^e power 
of almost every parent to fumish his child with useful translations of the school 
sUssics in a neat and elegant form> and at a very easy rate. 



SHORT ACCOUNT 

or 

THE LIFE OF SALLUST. 



Caius Crispus SALLusrnJs was bom at Amiternum, in the country of the Sabinef » 
in the year of Rome six hundred an^ sixty-eight, during the third consulship of L. 
Comelius Cinna, and the first of Cn. Papirius Carbo. He was descended from a 
Plebeian family, as appears from his having been^one of the tribunes of the peopley 
and from the many invectives against the nobility that are scattered up and down 
his works. In his early years his inclination led him to the study of learaing, to 
which he applied with the greatest diligence, and made uncommon progress under 
the care of Atteius Praetextatus, called Philologus, one of the ablest grammarians 
of the age. 

It appears that he had tumed his thoughts, in his younger days, to the writmg 
of history, for which he had, unquesUonably, great talents ; but, as he himself in- 
timates in his preface to the History of Catiline*s Conspiracy, he was diverted from 
this pursuit by the workings of ambition. It were to be wished, for the sake of 
his character, that he had kept close to his original design, and not meddled with 
the management of public affairs : his reputation would then have been free from 
many of those stains with which it is now blemished. The Roman mannen, 
in the age wherein he lived, were extremely licentious and depraved ; corrapUon 
prevailed in the state, and the most barefaced venality in all the courts of justice ; 
the worthiest patriots, the best frien)ls to liberty, suffered, while the basest panri- 
cides were exalted ; the Patricians and Plebeians were engaged in the roost violent 
Biruf^les ; and as the one or the other happened to prevail, they oppressed the 
opposite party with wanton rage and fury : so that, considering the degeneracy of 
tne times, it is the less to be wondered at, if he caught the infection, and was 
boroe away by such a torrent of corraption. 

If we may credit the ancient declaimer, who, under the name of Cicero, hai 
inveighed against Sallust, his youth was stained with the foulest acts of lewdness ; 
shd indeed the gross enormities of his more advanced years render it highly pro- 
bable. We are told by M. Varro, an author worthy of credit^ that he was caugfat 
in adultery with Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, and severely whipped by her hns- 
band Milo, who likewise obliged him to pay a considerable sum of money. There 
are other charges against him, believed chiefly upon the authority of the aboTO- 
xnentioned dedaimer ; but we shali not detain the reader by enumerating them. 



fl TBE UTB OF BALLUST. 

( ^ From his being queestor, which was probably in the year of Rome sixhondred 
and ninety-three, he bore no public office till the year seven hundred aud one, ai 
which time he was made tribune of the people* In this office he im pro?ed the oppor 
tunity that was put into his hands of revenging himsclf upon Milo, the murderer 
of Clodius, for the treatment he had received from him on the score of Fausta. 
Having gained over to his interest two other tribunes, Q Pompeius Rufus, and 
Munacius Plancus Bursa, he employed all the arts of pany and faction to keep 
up the ill humour of the populace against him ; haranguing continually, and terrify* 
ing the city with forged stories of magazines of arms prepared by Milo, for massa- 
cring his enemies, and buming the city. Nor was he less active in raising a clamour 
against Cicero, whom he threatened with trials and prosecutions, in order to deter 
him from pleading Milo*s cause ; giving out upon ali occasions, that Clodius was 
indeed killed by Milo, but by the advice and conlrivance of a greater man. 
A In the year seven hundred and three, he was expelled the Scnate by the then 
censors, Appius Claudius and Calpurnius Piso, on account of his lewd and profli- 
gate life. The year foUowing, however, he was restored to the dignity of senator 
by Julius Caesar, and likewise made qusstor ; in wiiich office he is charged with 
great comiption, with making sale of every thiug he could, and using it only as an 
occasion of plunder. During Caesar*s second dictatorship he was made prsetor, an 
honour which had like to have proved fatal to him. For endeavouring in vain to 
quiet a seditiou which arose among Caesar^s troops in Campania, that were de- 
signed for Africa. he went to Rome to give Cassar an account of it ; and was 
pursued by a considerable body of them, who would certainly have put him to 
death, if they had overtaken him. Csesar, upon his arrival, calmed the commotion, 
and passed over into Africa, with part of his army, taking Sallust along with him ; 
whom, a few days after his landing, he sent with part of his fieet into ihe island of 
Cercina, at that time in the possession of the enemy, being informed that there 
was a great quantity of corn in it, of which he stood very much in need. C. De- 
cimus, the qusestor, who had been lef\ with a strong party to secure the corn, 
upon the praetor^s approach embarked in a small vessel, and made his escape. Sal* 
lust met with a favourable reception from the natives, found great plenty of com, 
loaded his ships, and returned to Csesar. What other services he performed during 
the course of the war, does not appear ; but it is certain he was closely attached to 
C8esar's party and interest. 

When the war in Africa was ended, Csesar bestowed upon him the government 
of Numidia, which he plundercd in the most inhuman manner. No one indeed 
could be more rapacious than he was, during the course of his administration in 
this province ; a reproach which falls the more heavily upon him, as he had inveighed 
80 keenly against corruption and corrupt magistrates, and bestowed so high en- 
oomiums on virtue and equitable government. With the spoils of his infamous 
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magifltracy he purchased a countiy-house at TivoU, and one of the noblest dwell- 
ings in Rome on the Quirinal mounty with beautiful gardens, which to this day is 
called the gardens of Sallust. In what manner he speht the remainder of his daySt 
we have no account ; he died in the year of Rome seven hundred and nineteen. Y ^ 

Though Sallust'8 character as a man has been held in just abhorrence and deteiF 
tation, as an historian he has been ever highly admired by the best judges. His 
talents for history were certainly very great ; and where he pursues the thread of 
it, he does it in the most perspicuous, agreeable, and instructive manner : his style 
is clear and nervous ; his narration natural ; his descriptions beautiful ; his reflec- 
tions curious and solid ; his speeches animated and persuasive ; and his charactera 
juflt and striking. After all, he is not without his faults, and those very great ones. 
He is very apt to Wrt from his subject, in order to display his own abilities, and U> 
run into digressions, which, however ingenious and entertaining, havc an air of af- 
fectation and self-sufiiciency. His vanity appears clearly in his prefaces, which are 
fuU of compliments to himself ; and instead of being pertinent introductions to hia 
history, seem rather designed to represeni the importance of his own character and 
studies. They abound indeed with virtuous sentiraents, and bitter invectivcs against 
corrupt governors ; though these, by the way, seem rather to proceed from privaie 
pique and rescntment, than from a genuine abhorrence of eorruption, or a truly p«- 
triot zeal for the public good. 

His history of the war with Jugurtha is a masterly performance ; but his par- 
tiality to Caesar, and his treatment of Cicero, are unpardonablc fauhs in the account 
of Catiline*s conspiracy. When he draws the characters of Calo and Caesar, he 
considers them only as two great subjects m the service of a free statc, and acquir- 
ing fame by diflerent ways and qualities ; without once mentioning the most mate- 
rial difl^erence betvveen them — that the one laboured earnesdy, through the whole 
course of his life, to preserve and reform the state, whilst the other did all in hie 
power to corrupt and destroy it. Did we know nothing more of Coisar than what 
SuIIust says of him, we should certainly take his character for a great and amiable 
onc. But he has only given us the fair side of it, if it may be properly said tliat it 
had onc, without representing him in his true colours ; as the friend and patron of 
the abandoned, the depraved, and desperale ; as the promoter of pubiic abuse and 
corruption ; as one who took pleasure in embroiling and debauching the state ; and 
as a monster of ambition. He put on, indeed, the guise of clemency, for which he 
has bcen highly celebraied by his flatterers, as if it had been a real, and not an as* 
sumed quality in him. But surely no one, who is acquainted vvith his charactcr, will 
assert, thdt he, who was g\iilty of the greatest cruelty in making war upon and en- 
slavinghis counlry, would have relinquished his mad schemes of ambition, if gentle 
methods had failed him, rather than have rccourse to acts of blood and vengeance. 
Afler having seen how Marius and SyUa were hated for their personal cruelties^ no 
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wonder that he should put on the appearance of this, as well as of other virtues 
But that clemency was not his natural character, we have the express testimony of 
his friend Curio, who weil knew him : Cselius too, one of his partisan^», freely says 
of him, in a letter to Cicero,'that he meditated uothing but what was violent and 
tragical, nor even spoke in any other strain. 

As 'partiality has made Sallust bcstow false colours upon the character of Cssar, 
80 prejudice has kept him from placing that of Cicero in a clear and fuil light. He 
represents him indeed as an active, sensible, and diligent magistrate, allows him the 
nharacter of an excellent consul, but bestows no greater degree of praise upon him, 
than what could not well be dissembled by an historian ; and even what he says of 
him does not seem to come directly from the he^rt. But was nb more than this 
scanty measure of praise due to the immortal Cicero ? No greater tribute due from 
an impartial historian to the saviour of his country ? Was this doing full justice to 
the superior abilities, the undaunted courage, the unwearied diligence, and uncom- 
Don sagacity, whereby Cicero baflied so desperate a conspiracy, and saved Rome 
•rom one of the greatest dangers that had ever threatened her ? Is it not the duty 
of an historian to throw dislinguished lustre on distinguished merit, and to brighten 
the character of a national deliverer? If so, then surely Sallust has fallen far short 
of his, in the account he has given of Catiline*s conspiracy, which for this reason 
is a very defective performance. 

Had Caesar done what Cicero did, his conduct had been related in very difTerent 
•trains, his praises copiously set before the reader, and his character represented in 
the fullest light. We should then have seen that masterly address, wherewith both 
senate and oeople were managed ; that dexterity and artful management, whereby 
orders of men, the mosi averse lo each other, 'vere united in the common interest 
of their country ; and that vigilance, wherewith the secret machinations of the con- 
spirators were watched in silence, and a sufficient force prepared to resist them. 
before their black schemes were laid before the senate, amply displayed, and finely 
illustrated, together with a full account of the extraordinary honours which werc 
tfie rewards of such distinguished services. 
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CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE 



Mnr who woold act up to the dignity of their 
Dftture, ought not to peie their liTes in ob- 
■cnrity, lilLe the beastt of the field, formed with 
bodiei prone to the earth, and under necesaary 
iuhjection to their appetites. 

Now our faculties are twofold ; thoae of the 
■ool, and thoee of the bodj ; the soul was de- 
•igned for soTereign eommand, the body for 
■ubjection ; tbe former we enjoj in common 
with the go^.^ the latter with the brute crea- 
tion. 80 that to me U appears more ag^reeable 
to nature, to pursue glory by the abilities of the 
mind, than thoee of the body ; and as our liTos 
•re but of short duration, it should be oor study 
to render our memory immortaL For the 
■plendour deriTed from richee and beauty is 
■hort-liTed and irail; Tirtue alone eonfers 
immortality. 

It has, howoTer, boen a great and long de- 
bate, wbether saccess in war le most owing to 
bodily streng^h or mental abilities; for, aa 
eounsel is necessary before we enter upon a^ 
tion ; after measuree are duly conoerted, speedy 
ezectttion is equally necessary ; so that neither 
of these being sufficient singly, they preTail 
only by the aseistance of each other. Accord- 
ingly, kings of old (for this was the first Utle of 
rathority among men) applied themseWes dif- 
ferently, ■ome, to ■trengthen their bodies by 
ezercise ; others, to improTo their minds. Then, 
indeed, ambition had no share in influencing 
the eondoct of men, eTeiy one was satisfied with 
his own. But afVer Cyms began in Asia, and 
the Lacedsmonians and Athenians in Greece, 
to eonquer cities and nations, when the lust 
■f power wae thooght a ■officient reaeon for 



commencing a war, and glory waa meaaured by 
the eztent of domtnions, then it was discoTcred 
by ezperience, that genius conduces most to 
success. And if kings and rulers would exert 
their abilities in peace, as they do in war, the 
condition of human affairs would be much more 
steady and uniform ; nor should we see so fre- 
quent reTolutions and conTuUions in states, and 
■uch uniTersal confusion. For tho same arte, 
by wbich dominion was at first acquired, will 
serTo to secure it But when, instead of in^ 
dustry, moderation, and equity, sloth, licen- 
tiousness, and phde preTsil, the fortune of a 
sute changes with its manners. And thoa 
power always passes from him who bas leaet 
merit, to him who has most. 

It is to the powers of the mind we uwe the 
inTention and advantages of agriculture, nan- 
gation, and architecture, and indeed all the 
other arts of life. Yet many there are in the 
world, who, abandoned to sloth and sensnality, 
without leaming or politeness, pass their liTos 
much like traTellers ; and who, in opposition to 
tbe design of nature, place their whole happi- 
ness in animal pleasnre, looking upon their 
minds as a beaty bnrden. The Ufe and death 
of such as these, are to me of equal Taloe, 
since there is no notice taken of either. He only 
seems to me to be truly aliTe, and to enjoy hie 
rational nature, who, by engaging in an aetiTe 
coorse of life, pursues the glory that is deriTed 
from noble actions, or tbe ezercise of some 
bonoorable employment Now, amidst a great 
Tariety of occopations, natore has directed men 
to diflferent porsuits. 

To aet weil for tbe state ia glorioa^» and to 
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write well f^r it, is not without iti merit. A 
man may become illustrious in peace or in war ; 
many haTe been applauded for performing he- 
roie actions, many for relating them. And 
though the character of the historian it not 
reckoned bo glorious as that of the hero ; yet, 
to me it appeani a very arduous task to write 
history well ; since the style must be suited to 
the subject. Besides, many look upon tbe cen- 
iore of &ult8, aa the effect of malice and enTj ; 
and when the glorious achievements of brsTe 
and worthy men are related, every reader will 
he easily inclined to believe wbat he thinks 
he could have performed himself, but will treat 
what exceeds that measure, as false and fabu- 
lous. 

As for me, like most others, I had, in my 
yoonger days, a strong desire for a share in the 
administration ; but found many obstructions in 
my way : for, inst^ad of modesty, justice, and 
Tirtue, licentiousness, corruption, and avarice 
flourished ; which, though my soul, as yet 
untainted with evii habits, utterly abborred ; 
yet amidst such generai depravity, my tender 
years were caught by ambitlon ; and although 
I avoided, in the general tenor of my conduct, 
the corrupt practices of the age, yet, being fired 
with the same ardour for preferment tbat 
others were, I was thence exposed to envy and 
reproach, as well as they. 

As80on,however,as my mind was delivered 
ffom the many crosses and dangers attending 
this pursuit, and I had determined to retire, 
during the remainder of my life, from the ad- 
ministmtion, it was not my intention to waste 
such valuable time in sloth and indolence, nor 
topass my days in agriculture, hunting,or the 
like servilc occopations ; but resuming my 
former design, from which the cursed spirit of 
ambition had diverfed me, I resolved to employ 
myself in writing such parts of thc Roman his- 
tory, as appeared to me to bc mo8t deserving of 
being transmitted to posterity ; and this I chose 
the rather, because my mind was neither influ- 
enced by hope or fear, nor attached to any 
party in the state : accordingly, I shall here, 
with the utmost veracity, give a ehort account 
of Catiline's conspiracy ; a memorable attempt, 
both for the enormous wickedness of it, and thc 
danger it threatened. But before I enfer di- 
Vpctly upon the story, I shall give a short char- 
acter of the man. 

Lrcirs Catiltxe was descended of an 
iUustrious family : he was a man of great vigour 



both of body and mind ; but of a diflpoailioB 
extremely profligate and depraved. From his 
youth he took pleasure in civil wars, massacres, 
depredations, and intestine broils : and in theae 
he employed his younger days. His body was 
formed for enduring cold, hunger, and want of 
rest, to a degree indeed incredible : his spirit 
was daring, subtle, and changeable ; he wmm 
expert in all the arts of simulation and diasimii- 
lation ; covetous of what belonged (o othen» 
lavish of his own ; violent in his passions ; he 
bad eloquence eoough, but a small share of 
wisdom. His boundless soui was constantly 
engaged in extravagant and romantic projects, 
too high to be attempted. 

Such was the character of Catiiine ; who, 
after Sylta's usurpation, was fired with a ▼iolent 
desire of seizing the government ; and,provided 
he could but carry his point, he was not at 
all solicitous by what means. His spirit, nsk- 
turally violent, was daily more and more 
burried to the execution of his designs, by hb 
poverty and the consciousness of his crimes * 
both which evils he had heightened by the 
practices above mentioned. He was encouraged 
to it by tbe wickedness of the state, thoroughly 
debauched by luxury and avarice ; viccs equsdly 
fatal, though of contrary natures. 

Now that I have occasion to mention the 
Roman manncra, I am naturally Icd to look 
back a little to past ages, and to give a sbort 
account of the institutions of our ancestors, 
both in war and peace ; how they governed the 
state, and in what grandeur they left it ; and 
how, by a gradual declension, it has fimen 
from the highest degree of virtue and glory, to 
the lowcst pitch of vice and depravity. 

The Trojans, as far as I cau leam, who were 
forced to fly from their native country, and wan- 
dered up and down, without any fixed abode, 
undcr the conduct of ^ncas, were the founders 
of Rome, together with the Aborigines, a bar- 
barous race, subject to no^aws, and restrained 
by no authority, but altogether independent 
and unaccountable. It is incredible how easily 
theso two nations, afler they came to inhahit 
the came city, formed into one people, though 
differing in original, language, and manners. 
Afterwards, when wholesome institutions, an 
increase of territory and inhabitants, had ren* 
dered thoir state sufficiently flounshing and 
glorious ; their opulence, such is the hard fate 
of almost all human affairs, became the object 
of envy ; neighbouring princes and nationa fell 
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apon them in war, anil bat few of their friends 
came to their aaaittance ; the reat, struck with 
terror, kept at a distance from the danger. 

The Romans, howeTer, fearlets and andaun- 
ted, equallj upon their guard both within and 
without the walls, acted with spirit and resolu- 
tion ; concerted their meaaurea ; encouraged 
one anottfer ; boldly faoed the enemy ; and by 
their arms protected their liberty, their countrj, 
and their familiei : then» after having repelled 
their own dant^era, thej carried aasiatance to 
their confederates, and procured themselTes 
alliances, more bj conferring than receiving 
favours. 

The form of their goverment was monar- 
chical ; but monarchy circumscribed by laws : 
a sclect number of men, whose bodies were in- 
deed enfeebled with years, but their minds in 
fuU vigour, formed a council for the direction 
of public affUirs ; they were cailed Fathsbs, 
eithcr on account of their age, or a similitude 
of concern. Afterwards when the regal govern- 
meut, which was established for maintaining 
iiberty and aggrandiaing the state, degenerated 
into pride and tyranny, they abolished it, and 
created two magistrates with annual power ; 
this they thought would be the most effectual 
method to prcvent that insolence, which a long 
continuance of power gencrally inspires. 

This change in the form of their govern- 
rocnt produced a great alteration in their man- 
ners ; every one now exerted the utmost of his 
capacity in the service of his country, and was 
ready to display his talents upon all occasions. 
Por under tyrants, the worthy are more ezposed 
to jealoiisy than the worthless, and great abili- 
tius are always dreaded by them. It ia incre- 
diblc to rclate, how much the city increased in 
a short time, after the recovery of its liberty, 
so grcat was the ardour of its citizens for glory. 
The youth, as Roon as they were able to bear 
arms, betook themselves to the camp, where 
they wcre traincd up to war by labour and prac> 
tice ; and they took greater pieasure in fine ar- 
mour and war horses, than in lewdness and 
banquctincr. To such men no toils were unu- 
sual, no situation grievous, no enemies formi- 
dablo; their resolution surmounted all dif- 
ficultiefl. Buttheirchirfcontest forglory was 
with one another ; every one laboured to sig. 
nalize himself in the view of his fellow-soldiers, 
by striving to be the first in wonnding the ene- 
my, and scaling the walls. This they reckoned 
riches, this glory, and high raDk. Thaj were 
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fond of applause, but liberal of money ; thej 
deaired only a competent sharo of riches, bat 
boundless glory. I could relate upon what occa- 
sions a handful of Romans has defeated mightj 
armies; and what cities, stronglj fortified 
bj nature, thcj have taken bj assault ; but this 
would ctrry me too far from my undertaking. 

Yet surely fortune bears sovereign influence 
over every thing ; it is she that brightens or 
obscures ali things more from caprice and hu» 
mour, than a regard to tnith and justice. The 
actions of the Athenians were, I am ready fo 
grant, sufficiently great and nuble ; though not 
to such a degree as fame has represented them ; 
but as they had writers of great genius, their 
achievementa are celebrated throughout the 
world as the greatest that ever were : and the 
bravery of those who performed them, is reck» 
oned just as great as the abllities of these 
illustrious authors in eztoUing them. But tho 
Roman people wanted this advantage , because 
their ablest men were the niost employed in 
the service of the state. None cultivated their 
minds without bodily application. The wor- 
thiest men preferred doing to speaking ; and 
chose rather that others should commend their 
virtuous actions.than they relate those of othera. 

Good morals, therefore, were cultivatcd both 
at home and abroad. A spirit of perfect har 
mony and disinlerestedness every where pre- 
vailed. Laws had no greatcr infiuence in de- 
termining them to the practice of justice and 
equity, than natural disposition. The only quar- 
rels, dissensions, and disputes they ezcrcised, 
were against the public enemy : all the contests 
that subsisted among the citizens, were in vir- 
tuous deeds. They were magnificent in their 
oflerings to the gods ; frugal in their families ; 
and faithfui to thoir friends. Bravery in war, 
and equity and moderation in peace, were the 
only means by which they supported themitelvee 
and the public aflfairs : and,a8 the clearest evi- 
dence of these virtues, I find, that, in timo of 
war, such as engaged the enemy contrary to> 
orders, or continued in the field af^er a retreat 
was soanded, were moro frequently punished; 
than those who abandoned their standards, or 
quitted their posts ; and in peace, they conducl- 
ed the administration more by the force of fe- 
voars than of terror ; and, if they received an 
injury, chose rather to forgive than revenge it 

But when by probity and industry the state 
was become powerful ; when mighty princee 
were conqaered io war ; borbaroas nations aai: 
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potent statej reducet. to obedience ; when Car- 
thage, that vied witji Rome for the empire of the 
worldyWaa utterly demoliahed, and sea and land 
lay OTery where open to her power ; then for- 
tune began to exert her malice, and throw every 
thing into confusion. Eaae and riches, the grand 
ohjecta of the purauit of others, depreased and 
mined those, who had, without regret» under- 
gone toils and hardships, distresses and dan* 
gers. First a love of money possessed their 
mindi ; then a passion for power ; and theso 
were the seeds of all the evils that followed. 
Por avarice rooted out faith, probity, and every 
worthy principle; and, in their stead, sub- 
•tituted insolence, inhumanity, conteropt of 
the godsy and a mercenary spirit. Ambition 
obliged many to be deceitful, to belie with their 
tongues the sentiroents of their hearts ; to value 
friendship and enmity not according to their 
real worth, but as they conduced to interest ; 
and to have a specious countenance, rather tban 
an honest heart. These conuptions at first grew 
by degrees, and were sometimes checked by cor- 
rection. At last, the infection spreading like a 
plague, the state was entirely dhanged, and the 
fOTernment, from being the most righteous and 
•quitable, became cruel and insupportable. 

At first, indeed, the minds of men were more 
influenced by avaricc than ambition, a vice 
which has some affinity to virtue ; for the de- 
■ire of glory , power, and preferment, is common 
to tho worthy and the worthlcss ; with this dif- 
lerence, that tho one pursues them by direct 
means ; the other, bcing void of merit, has re- 
eourso to fraud and subtlety ; avarice has money 
for its object, which no wise man ever coveted. 
This vice, asif impregnated with deadly poison, 
enervatcs both soul and body ; is always bound- 
Ims and insatiable ; nor are its cravings les- 
■ened by plenty or want. But when Sylla had, 
by force of arms, mado himself master of the 
•tate, and, from fair beginnings, brooght mat- 
tars toa bloody issue, his victorious troops gave 
themselves up to rapine and violence ; one 
coveted a house, another lands : they observed 
neither measure nor moderation, but exercised 
tbe most enormous and inhuman outrages upon 
the citizcns. Besides, Syila, to gain the affec- 
tions of the army which he had commanded in 
Asia, had, contrary to the rules of our ancestors, 
ftUowed them too grcat latitude, and indulged 
them in luxury : the wariike tempers of the 
soldiers, who were now without employment, 
became easily enenrated, by their delieioui quar- 



ters, and a lifo of pleasure. There tb« Romao 
troops first habituated themsetves to IcwdncKS 
and drinking ; to admire statues, pictures, and 
sculpture ; to make spoil of them both publicly 
and privately ; to plunder the temples of tbe 
gods, and to ravage every thing both sacri-d 
and profane. An army thus disposed, and victo- 
rious too, was sure to leave nothiiig to the con- 
quered. For success unhinges the minds of 
wise men ; how then should they who wi^re so 
depraved, use their victory with moderaticn 1 

When riches began to be held in high es- 
teem, and attended with glory, honour, and 
power ; virtue languished, poverty wafl deemed 
a reproach, and innocence passed for ill-nature. 
And thus luzury, avarice, and pride, all spring- 
ing from riches, enslaved the Roman youth ; 
they wantoned in rapine and prodigality ; 
undervalued theix own, and coveted what be- 
longed to others; trampled upon modesty 
friendship, and continence ; confounded things 
divine and human, and threw off all mannei 
of consideration and restraint. 

To see the difference between modem and 
ancient manners, one needs but take a Tiew of 
the houses of particular citizens, both in town 
and country, all resembling, in magnificence, 
so many citios ; and then behold the temples of 
thc gods, built by our ancestors, the most re- 
ligious of all men. But they thought of no 
other ornaroent for their temples, than devo> 
tion ; nor for their houscs, but glory : neithei 
did tbey take any thing from the conquered, 
but the power of doing hurt. Whereas their 
descendants, the most effeminate of allV^en, 
have plundered from their allies, by the most 
flagrant injustice, whatever their brave an* 
cestors left to their conquered enemies ; as if 
the only use of power was to do wrong. 

It is needless to recount other things, which 
none but those who saw them will believe ; as 
the levelling of mountains by private citizens, 
and even covering the sea itself with fine edi- 
fices. These men «ppear to me to have sported 
with their riches, since they lavished them in 
the most shameful manner, instead of enjoyicji^ 
them with honour. Nor were they leas addictcd 
to lewdness, and all manner of extravagant 
gratifications : men prostituted themselves like 
women ; women laid aside ali regard to chi 
tity. To procure dainties for their tables, 
and lahd were ransacked. They indulgcd to 
sleep, before nature craved it ; the returos of 
hunger and thirst were anticipated with laxuiy 
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snd cold ani fmtigue were neTer §o much as felL 
The Roman youth, after ihej had spent their 
fortuoea, were prompted bj such depravations 
to commit all manner of enormities ; for their 
mindii, impregnated with evil habits, and unable 
to resist their craving appetitea, were Tiolently 
bent upon all manner of eztraTagancea, and ali 
the meana of aupplying them. ^ 

In ao great and debauched a citj, Catiline 
had always about him, what was no diflicult 
matter to find in Rome, bands of profligate and 
flagitious wretches, like guards to his person. 
For all those who were abandoned to gluttony 
and Toluptuousness, and had ezhausted their 
fortunes by gaming, feasting, and lewdness ; 
all who were overwhelmed by debts, contracted 
to purchase pardon for their crimes ; add to this, 
parricides and sacrilegious persons from all 
quarters ; such as were convicted for crimes, or 
feared conviction ; nay farther, all who lived by 
perjury and shedding the blood of citizens; 
iastly, all whom wickedness, indigence, or a 
guilty conscience, disquieted, were united to 
Catiline in the firmest bonds of friendship and 
intimacy. Or if any person of an unblameable 
character became familiar with him ; by daily 
conversation, and the snares that were laid to 
debauch him, he too ioon resembled, and even 
equalled, the rest. But what he chi^fly courted 
was the intimacy of young men : their minds 
being soft and pliable, were easily ensnared. 
Some of these he provided with harlots ; bought 
horses and dogs for others, gratifying the fa- 
▼ourite passion of each : in a word he spared no 
ezpense, nor even his own honoar, to engage 
them heartily in his interests. Some there were, 
I know, who thought that the youth who fre- 
quented Catiline*s house were guilty of unna- 
tural lewdness ; but this nimour, I apprehend, 
was more owing to other reasons,than that there 
was any clear evidence of the fact. 

As for Catiline himself ; he had, when very 
young, been guilty of many abominable acts of 
iewdness ; debauched a Vestal, and a young 
iady of quality, with several other atrocious 
crimes, in open contempt of all law and order ; 
afterwards he conceived a passion for Aurelia 
Orestilla, one who had nothing bat her beauty 
to recommend her ; and because she acrupled 
to marry him, on aceount of his having a son 
who was arrived at years of maturity, it is be- 
lieved as a certain fact, that he destroyed tliat 
ior, and made his house desolate, to open a way 
M !hii §0 inlkmoua an allianot. Aad thii in- 



deed appeara to me to have been the principal 
cause that pushed him en to the ezecution of 
the conspiracy. For hia guilty soul, at enmity 
with gods and men, could find no reat ; so vio- 
lently was his mind torn and distracted by a con* 
sciousness of guilt. Accordingly his counte- 
nance was pale, his eyes ghastly, his pace, ona 
while quick, another slow ; and indeed in all 
his looks there was an air of distraction. 

As for the youth whom he had seduced in 
the manner above related, they were trained op 
to wickedness by various methods : he taught 
them to be false witnessos, to forge deeds, to 
throw ofi* all regard to truth, to squander their 
fortunes, and slight dangers : snd after he had 
stripped them of all reputation and shame, he 
pushed them on to crimes still more heinous ; 
and, even when no provocation was given, it 
was their practice to ensnsre and murder those 
who had never injured them, as well as those 
who had. For he chose to be cruel and mia- 
chievous without any cause, rather than the 
hands and spiriti of his associates should loae 
their vigour for want of employroent. 

Catiline, confiding in these friends and ac- 
complices, formed a design to seixe thc govem- 
ment : he found ap additional encouragement 
from the number of those who were oppressed 
with debts throai;houi ihe staie, and the dispoai- 
tion of Sylla'8 aoldiora, who, having squnndered 
away what they had lately acqnired, and calling 
to remembrence iheir formt^r conquests and de- 
predaiions, longed for a civil war. Beaidea, 
ihere was no army in Italy : Pompey was car- 
rying on a war in the remoiesi parts of the 
earth : he himself was in great hopes of obiain- 
ing the consulship : the senaie seeroed careleii 
of the public ; and all ihings were quiet : a 
conjuncture of circumstances eziremely favoar- 
able io his designs. 

Accordingly, about the firat of June, in the 
consulship of L. Casar and C. Figulus, he fint 
applied himself to his accomplices : some he 
encoureged, othera he sounded; acquainted 
them how strongly he was supporied ; how few 
forces ihe government had to oppose him ; and 
laid before them the great advanUge thai would 
attcnd ihe conapirecy. Having suflicienily sifl- 
ed them, he called ell those iogeiher who were 
most necessiioui and daring. 

In thia aaaembly were found of senatorial 
rank, P. Lentaloa 8ara, P. Autronius, I . Cae- 
sius Longinna, C. Cethegus, P. Sylla and 8 
SjUa» tbe ioiiaof 8trriai; L. Varganteias^ C(. 
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AnDius, M. Porcias L»cca, L. Bestia, and Q. 
Cartius : of the equestrian order, M. FuiTius 
Nobilior, L. Stattiius, P. Gabinius Capito, and 
C. Cornelius, to whom were joined many from 
the colonies and municipal towns, all men of 
figure in their several countries. There were 
likewise severai noblemen engaged in this con- 
apiracyi though not so openly ; men ezcited not 
l^ want, or any pressing consideration, but by 
the hopes of lawless power. Besides these, 
ahnost all the youth, especially the youth of 
quality, fayoured Catiline's undertaking : even 
Uioee who had it in their power to live at their 
•aae, nay, splendidly and luzuriously, prefer- 
ling uncertainties to certainties, and discord to 
peace. Some there were at that time too, who 
belieTed that M. Licinius Crassus was privy to 
the design; because he hated Pompey, who 
waa at the head of a great army ; to reduce 
whose power, he would willingly haTe prorooted 
any interest whatever : besides, he hopcd, if 
the conspiracy succeeded, that he should find it 
•aay to make himself head of the conapirators. 

8ome time before this, a like conspiracy had 
been formed by a few, among whom was Cati- 
line, of which I shail give the best account I 
am able. 

In the consulship of L. TuUus and M. Lep- 
idns, P. Autronius and P. Bylla, who were 
chosen to succeed them, had been prosecuted 
for bribery at elections, and punished. Not 
long after, Catiline was likewise convicted of 
bribery, and hindered from suing for the con- 
salsbip, because he could notdeclarehimself a 
candidate within the limited time. At this time 
too, Cn. Piso, a young nobleman, eztremely 
bold, indigent, and factious, was instigated by 
his poverty and depraved morals to raise com- 
motions in the state. Catiline, Autronius, and 
he, enteriog into a combination about the fifth 
of December, determined to murder tlie consuls 
L. Torquatus and L. Cotta in the capitol, on 
the first of January : upon which Catiline and 
Autronius were to seize the consuUhip, and 
■end Piso with an army to take possession of 
both the Spains. But their design being dis- 
covered, they put o£f tbe assassination-plot to 
the fifth of Februairy ; at which time they pro- 
posed not only to murder the consuls, but like- 
wise most of the senators. And if Catiline had 
not been too forward in giving the signal to bis 
associates, before the senate-house, there had 
heen that day the most bloody massacre Rome 
had ever seen But as no great nomber af the 



conspirators had yet got tofether, the acheiiM 
was frustrated. 

Notwithstanding this, Piso, though he had 
only the office of quastor, was aflterwards eent 
into Nether-Spain, in quality of proprstor, by 
the intorest of Crassus ; because he knew hira 
to be an irrecondleableenemy to Pompey. Nor 
was the senate indeed averse to his having the 
province, for they were desirous to have so tur- 
bulent a citizen ata great distanoe from Ihem; 
besides, a great many, who wished well to the 
interests of the itate, looked upon him aa a de- 
fence to it, now the power of Poropey waa be- 
come formidable. But Piao, in his march to 
his province, was rourdeied by some Spanish 
horsti he had in his array. Some there are who 
ascribe his death to his hbdghty, arbitrary, and 
tyrannical behaviour in his command, which 
the Barbarians could not bear. Others allege, 
that these soldiers assassinatedPiso by Pompey'a 
order, whose old followers tbey were, and de- 
voted to his interest : that the Spaniards had 
never attempted any such thing before, but had 
often submitted patiently to the merciless orden 
of their commanders. As for mc, I shall leave 
the matter undetermined ; and have now said 
enough of the first conspiracy. 

When Catiline saw those, whose names we 
have already given, assembled together ; though 
he had often conferred with them singly, yet, 
judging it proper to address and encourago 
thcm in a body. he withdrew with them into a 
private part of the house, where nonn could 
hear him but the concpirators, and there spoke 
to them in the foUowing manner: — 

** If your bravery and fidelity wer% not weU 
known to me, the present opportunity had oc- 
curred to no purpose ; vain woold all our great 
hopes have been ; the power of seizing the go- 
vernment had dropped into our hands in vain ; 
nor should I, depending upon dastardly and ir- 
resolute associates, have hazarded certainties 
for uncertainties. But as I have upon many 
important occasions proved your bravery and 
attachment to me, I have dared to engh^^ in 
an enterprise of the highest consequence and 
the greatest glory. It is an additional encour- 
agement to me, when I consider the haruiony 
of oor desires and aversions, which is the firm- 
est bond of friendship. 

** Now the nature of my andertakingyou have 
already hoard severally ; and my ardour to put 
it in ezecution increases daily, when I consider 
what most be oar foture lot, anleea we recorer 
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oar liberty. For suice the goTemmeDt ceme 
under the power and management of a few, 
kingt and princes hsTe been tribntary to them, 
and nations have paid them taxes ; whilst all 
the reflt of ua citizens, howoTer worthy or braTCf 
noble or plebeian, haTe remained aa a Borry 
mob, without interest or authority, slaves to 
those to whom we should be a terror, were 
the Btate but in its due Tigour. All sway, pre- 
ferment, interest, and riches, are now in their 
hands, or those of their faTourites ; to us they 
Aave left nothing bot dangere, repulses from 
public dignities, the terror of tribunals, and the 
bufietings of poverty. Which indignities, how 
long will ye tamely sobmit to, ye bravest of 
men t Is it not better to die in a brave attempt, 
than to drag a wretched and infamous life, and 
to lose it at last shamefully, after having been 
the sport of other men's insolence ! But I take 
gods and men to witness, that success is in our 
hands : our bodies and minds are in full vigour; 
on the other hand, they are on the decline in 
every respect, oppressed with years and riches. 
AII that is necessary, is only to make the at- 
tempt ; when once the undertaking is set on 
foot, every thing else will follow in course. For 
wbo, thathas tbe spirit of a man, can bear with 
patience, that they should bave such a super- 
fluity of richea as to lavish them in raising 
mighty edifices on the deep, and levelling moun- 
tains, whilst we have not so much as the neces- 
saries of life ; that they should be multiplying 
their seats, whilst we have no fixed habitation ; 
that though they are constantly boy ing pictures, 
statues, and vessels of curious workmanship, 
puUing down new houses, and building others ; 
in short, though they waste and dissipate their 
wealth by eTcry extraTagant method ; yet, by 
all the efforta of profosion, they are unable to 
exhaust it. As for us, we haTe poTerty at home, 
and debts abroad ; our con^ition is bad, our 
expectation much worse: finally, what have 
we left but a wretched life ? Roune then to 
action ! Dehold thc object you have often wish- 
ed for, behold liberty ! and in hcr train, riches, 
glory, and honour, all full in your view ! all 
these rewards fortune has prcparrd for the con- 
qoerors. But let the present conjuncture and 
opportunity ; let your dangers, yoor poverty, 
and the glorious spoils of war, animate you 
more powerfully than any words of minc. As 
for me, use me as you please, either as a leader 
or as a private soldier. I shall always be with 
yoa, both in coancil and execation. But I hope 
• 88* 



to act as consul with you in this enterprise ; if, 
after all, I am not deeeived in my opinion of 
you, and you prefer not slavery to empire." 

Upon hearing this harangue, his associatea, 
who were all extremely wretchcd, destitute of 
every thing, and even void of every honest 
hope; though they were pleased with the 
thought of embroiling the state, and even look- 
ed upon that ss a great recompense ; yet mott 
of them desired, that he would drclare to them 
upon what terms they were to engage in the 
war, and what were to be their rewards ; what 
strength they had to depend upon, and what 
hopes of success. Then Catiline promised 
them an abolition of their debts, the proscrip- 
tion of the rich ; dignities, sacred and civil ; 
plunder, and every other advantage that 
the uncontrolled pleasures of conquerors in- 
clude. Besides, he told them that Piso and 
P. Sitius Nucerinus were both privy to his de- 
sign ; the former with an army in Spain, the 
other at the head of one in Mauritania. That 
C. Antonius was candidate for the conwulship, 
whom he hoped to hnve for his colIea<;ue ; one 
who was his intimate, and embarraKsed with all 
manner of difficulties ; and that in conjunction 
with him he would begin the execution of hia 
dcfiign, as soon as they should enter upon their 
office. AAer this he proceeded to inveigh bit- 
terly against all men of worth ; commended hia 
own accomplices, and calling to every one by 
his name, some he put in mind of their poverty, 
others of their amours, several of their dangers 
and disgraces, and many of the booty they had 
got in consequenre of Sylla'8 victorj*. Then, 
perceiving all their spirits elevated, he pressed 
them to take care of his interest at the next 
election, and dismissed the asffcmbly. 

Some there were at that time, who said, that 
Catiline, when he had ended his speech, snd 
proceeded to administer an oath to his asso- 
ciates, presented thcm all round with a howl of 
human blood mixed with wine; that, when 
they had all tasted and sworn, ss is usual in 
solemn sacrifices,he di^cIosedhisdcKign to them; 
and that he did this in order to engage them 
moro strictly to mutual faith, as ench was privy 
to the guilt of another in so horrihle a fact. 
But some believe that this, and murh more, 
was invented by those, who thought to allay 
the odium which fcll upon Cicero for putting 
the conspirators to death, by afsgravating thelt 
crimes. But I could never meet with clear ev{ 
I dence for ao extraordlnary a fact 
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In this coDspiracj wtf Q. Curius, a man of 
no meaD family, but loaded with crimes, and, 
aa a mark of disgrace, ezpelled the senate by 
the censora. This man had an equal ihare of 
leYilj and audaciousnesa ; whatever he hfeard, 
he disclosed ; nor could he even conceal hia 
own crimea : iu a word, he neither considered 
what he said or did. There had been, for a 
long time, a criminal correspondence between 
him and Fulvia, a ladj of qaality ; but finding 
himself leas agreeable to her than formerly, be- 
eaase his poverty would not suflfer him to be so 
liberal ; all on a sudden he began to tempt her 
with great promises, boasting of seas and moun- 
tains of wealth ; sometimes he threatened to 
kill her, if she would not be obsequious: in a 
word, he behaved more haughtily than he had 
ever done bcfore. When Fulvia learned the 
ground of this insolent behaviour, she did not 
eoDceal what threatened so much danger to the 
■tate; but, without mentioning her author, dis- 
eovered to many all that she had heard of Cati- 
line's conspiracy. This discovery roade the 
people zealous to confer the consulship on M. 
T. Cicero : for before this, roost of the nobility 
itormed through envy, and thought that the 
eonsular dignity was in a manner profaned, if 
a new man, however deserving, should be 
raised to it. But wheo danger threatened, 
pride and envy were dropped. 

Accordingly, when tbe assembly for elections 
was held, M. Tullius and C. Antonius were 
declared consuls, which was a heavy blow to 
the conspirators. Catiline*s fury, however, was 
not in the least abated; he ezcrted himaelf 
every day more and more ; provided magazines 
of arms in all the most convenient places of 
Italy ; borrowed money, either on his own cre- 
dit or that of his friends, and conveyed it to 
FbsuIs, to one Manlius, who first began the 
war. Ai this juncture, he is said to have en- 
gaged in his interest great numbers of all 
ranks ; and some womcn too, who had once 
been able to support a vast ezpense by prosti- 
tation ; but when age had lessened their gain, 
though not their luxury, had contracted great 
debts. By their means, he ezpected to bring 
over to his party the city slaves to set fire to the 
city, and eilher engage their husbands, or, in 
case of refusal, have them slain. 

Among these was Sempronia, a woman of a 
masculine spirit, and who had ofien been en- 
gaged in many daring and hardy enterprises. 
In her person and family, in her huaband and 



chiidren, she was abondarjtlj happy ; well 
quainted with the Greekand Roman ianguagea, 
and had more charma in music and dancing than 
became a virtuous woman, with manj other ac* 
complishments subservient to luzurj. Indeet^ 
there was nothing she lcas valued than honoar 
and chastitj ; and it is hard to aaj, whether 
she spared her monej or her reputation least 
80 raging and violent was her iust, that abe 
made advancea to men more frequenUj than 
thej did to her. 8he had often forfeited her 
faith> peijured herself to avoid pajing her debta, 
been privj to murders ; in a word, her eztra- 
vagance and indigence had carried her to the 
utmMt ezcesses of wickedness. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, she had a great deal of wit, could 
compose verses, was verj facetious in conver- 
sation, could talk modestlj, tenderlj, or satin- 
cally: in short, she ezcelled in humour and 
pleasantry. 

Having taken these measures, Catiline, not^ 
withstanding his iate repulse, declared himaelf 
a candidate for the consulship against the en* 
suing year ; in hopes, if he should be chosen» 
of using Anthony as he pleased. Nor was be 
inactive in the meantime, but contriving end- 
less machinations for the destruction of Ciccro, 
who was not wanting in doxterity and subtiltj 
to defeat them. For, from the beginning of his 
consulship, he had successfullj emplojed Ful- 
via, to engage, bj force of promises, Q. Cn- 
rius, whom we have already mentioned, to dis- 
cover all Catiline'sdesigns; and by promising 
a province to his colleague, he had prevailed 
upon him not to act against the state. Besidea» 
he had always about him a number of his frienda 
and clients to guard his person. When the day 
of election came, Catiline, finding that neiiher 
his suit for the consulship, nor his plots to cut 
ofT Cicero in the field of Mars, had succeeded, 
determined upon open war, and to try the ut- 
most eztremities, since his secret attempts had 
ended in disappointment and infamj. 

Accordinglj, he despatched C. Manlius tn 
Fffisule and the adjacent part of Etruria, one 
Septimius of Camertes to the territory of 
Picenum, and C. Julius into Apulia ; others 
too he sent todifierent places, just as he thought 
it subservient to his purpose. Meanwhile he 
was making several eflbrts at Rume at once ; 
lay ing fresh snares against the life of the consul ; 
contriving to set fire to tbe city ; placing arroed 
roen in convenient posts : hc himsclf was con 
stantly armed, and ordered his foilowers to be 
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■o too ; wis ever prcMing them to be upon 
their guard, and prepared for action ; day and 
night he was in a hurry ; lived without sleep ; 
and was nevertheleca indefatigable under all 
hifi t'^;!^. At last, perceiving that his numer- 
0U8 edbrts were umucceisfuli he employed M. 
Porcius Lacca to summon together the princi- 
pal contpirators once more in the dead of night ; 
and after having complained grievousty of their 
inactivity, he informed them that he had sent 
ManliuB to command a body of men, which he 
had prepared to take up arms; that he had 
likewise despatched others to dilferent placea to 
begin the war; and that he himself longed 
earnestly to go to the army, if he could but first 
destroy Cicero, for that he greatly obstructed 
all his measures. 
y Now, when all the rest remained fearful and 
irrcsolute, C. Cornelius, a Roman knight, and 
L. Vargunteius, a senator, ofTered their service ; 
they agreed to go that very night to Cicero's 
housCy with a few armed men, under pretence 
of making him a visit, and to assassinate him 
by surprise. Curius, as soon as he learned 
what danger threatened the consul, despatched 
Fulvia to acquaint him with the plot ; so that 
when they cnme, entrance was denied them, 
and their black attempt frustrated. 

Meanwhile Manlius was exciting the people 
in Etruria to take arms ; who, both from their 
poverty and thoir resentment of the injuries 
done them under SyUa's usurpation, when they 
were deprived of thcir lands and all they had, 
were of thcmselves desirous of innovations. 
He likewise engaged robbers of ail kinds, who 
ncre vcry numerous in that country» with 
some of SyIIa's old soldiera too, who by their 
debauchery and extravagance had squandered 
away all their furmer acquisitions. 

Cicero, upon hearing of these transactions, 
was struck with so threatening an evil ; and not 
being ablc any longer todefend thecity against 
the plots of the conspirators by his own private 
management, nor being apprised of the strength 
or views of Manlius*t army, laid the matter be- 
fore the senate, which already had been tho 
subjectofpublicconversation. Whereupon the 
senate, as was usual in cases of eztreme danger, 
passed a decree < that the consuis should take 
care the state suffered no detriment ;' by which 
they were empowered (such is the policy of the 
Roman govemment) to raiae forces, make war, 
exercise an unlimited jurisdiction over the citi- 
«ens and allies, and to bear sovereigii coaunand 



both in tho aty and in the field ; none oi «^ v ^ 
things fall under their authority, withc/ t a 
special ordinance of the people. 

A few days afler, L. Lenius, a sen»tv , read 
a letter in the senate, which he said wasbrougfa^ 
him from Fcsula ; acquainting him that J. 
Manlius had taken arms about thu latter end 
of October, with a numerous body of men. To 
this, some added, as is usual on such occasions, 
accounts of omens and prodigies ; others related 
that unusual cabals were held, arms carried to 
difierent places, and that the slaves were arm- 
ing in Capua and Apulia. Whereupon, by e 
decree of the scnatc, Q. Marcius Rcx was sent 
to Fasulc, and Q. Metellus Creticus to Apulie 
and the adjacent parts: both these officers had 
been commanders of armies, and were waiting 
without the city for the honour of a triumph» 
which was refused them by the malice of • 
few, whose custom it was, to makc sale of eveij 
thing honourable and infamous. The prcton 
too, Q. Pompeiue Rufus and Q. MetcIIus Celer, 
were sent, the one to Capua, the other to Pioe- 
num ; and power was given them to raiae 
forces, according to the exigcncy of the times 
and the degree of danger. Besides, the senate 
decreed, that if any one would muke any dia- 
covery conceming the conspiracy against the 
state, he should have, if a slave, hi» lil>erty and 
a hundred thousand sesterces ; if a freeman, hla 
pardon and two hundred thousand. It wai 
likewiaedecreed, thatbands of gladiators should 
be aent to Capua and the other municipel 
towns, according to the strength of each ; and 
tket guards should be posted at Rome, in every 
quarter, under the command of the inferior 
magistrates. 

With all these things the city was deeply 
afiected, and assumed a new face ; from the 
highest jollity and riot, such as spriiig from a 
lasting peace, sorrow of a sudden appeared 
upon every countenance. Thero was nothing 
but universal hurry and confusion ; no place 
was thought secure ; no pcrson fit to be trusted ; 
they neither enjoyed peace, nor were at war ; 
every one measured the public danger by thelr 
private fears. The women, too, full of appre« 
hensions of war, which the great power of the 
state had formerly secured them against, gave 
themselves up to sorrow and lamentation ; 
raised their suppliant hands to heaven ; bewailed 
their tender children ; were eager for newa % 
frighted at every thing ; and laying aside their 
pride and pleaaures, became anxious for the«k 
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0ihrM and their coontiy. Tet the cniel ■pirit 
of Catiline peraiBted in the* eame deiperate pur- 
■nit, notwithstanding the preparations that 
were made to defeat his measures, and though 
lie himself stood arraigned by L. Paulus, upon 
the Plautian law ; nay, he even came to the 
■enate-house, the better to dissemble his de- 
ilgn ; as if, proToked by injurious representa- 
tions, he only came to clear his character. As 
■oon as he appeared, the consul Cicero, either 
learing some bad eflfects from his presence, or 
ilred with indignation, made that flaming 
■peech, so useful to the state, which he afier- 
wanls published. As soon as he had sat down, 
Catiline, resolTed to dcny every article, with 
downcast looks and suppliant Toice, begged of 
the fathers not to believe too hastily what was 
alleged against him ; that such was his birtb, 
ond ■ueh had been his conduct from his youth, 
tbtt lie had reason to hope for a very favour- 
iUe impreasion from the public ; and it was not 
lo be imagined, that one of the patrician order, 
whoee ancestors, as well as himself, had done 
•0 many services to the Roman people, shouid 
wtnt to overturn the government ; while Cicero, 
o atranger, and late inhabitant of Romo, was 
■o zealous to defend it As he was going on 
with his invectives against the consul, tbe se- 
nate, raising a general outcry, called him traitor 
and parricide. Upon which, abandoning him- 
■elf to fury and despair, < Sinco,' says he, < I 
am circumvented and driven headlong by my 
enemies, I will quench the flame raised about 
me, by the common ruin.' 

Upon this, he rushed out of the assembly, 
and went homc ; where reflecting much with 
himself, and considering that his designs 
against the consul had proved unsuccessful, 
and that it was impossiblc to set fire to the city, 
by reason of the guards that were placed every 
where ; he judged it most advisable to reinforco 
his army, and to make all necessary prepara- 
tions for war, before the legions were raised ; 
and accurdingly set out in the dead of night 
for Manlius*s camp, with a few attendants. 
Before his departure, however, ho gave in- 
structions to Lentulus and Cethegus, and those 
of his associates whom he knew to be most 
daring and resolute, to strengthen the party by 
all possible means ; to despatch the consul as 
•oon as they could ; to have every thing in 
readiness for the intonded massacre, the firing 
jf the city, and the other fisats of war ; pro- 



mising, that he himaelf wonld, in a short tittie. 
come to the city at the head of a great army 
During these transactioos at Rome, C. Man- 
lios sent deputies to Q. Marcius Rex, with 
orders to accost him in the following man- 



ner:- 



We call gods and mon to witnees, O geDeral, 
that we have neither taken up arms against 
our country, nor with a view to hurt any par- 
ticular person, but to defend ourselves from in- 
juries, wretched and needy as we are, through 
the violence and cruelty of usurers ; most of 
us deprived of our habitations, and all of our 
reputation and fortunes ; nono of us allowed 
thfl protection of the laws, as our forefathers 
wcre, nor so much as thc liberty of our persons, 
when nothing else is left us ; such hss been the 
cruelty of the usurers and prstors. Your an- 
cestors, out of compassion to the people of 
Rome, have often relicved their wonts by their 
decrees ; and but lately, in our own times, on 
account of the great pressuro of debts, thcy 
have obliged tho creditors to compound, and 
that with the approbotion of cvery worthy man. 
The people have often taken arms, and sepa- 
rated from tho senate, prompted either by a 
passion for power, or the. insolence of their 
magistrates ; as for us, we ncithcr desire power 
nor riches, which are thc sources of all thc wars 
and contests among men ; liberty is our aim, 
that liberty which no brave man will lose but 
together with his life. Wherefore we conjure 
you and the senate, to espouse the intcrests of 
your wretched fellow-citiicns, to rcstore to us 
thc protection of the laws, torn from os by the 
iniquity of the prcBtors ; and not reducc us to 
the fatal necessity of studying to perish in such 
a manner, as amply to revenge our own blood 
on those who have oppressed us. 

To this, Q. Marcius replied, « That if they 
had any petition to present to the senate, they 
must forthwith quit their arms, and repair to 
Rome as suppliants ; that such had been the 
clemency and compassion of the senate and 
people of Rome on all occasions, that no one 
had ever applied to them in vain for relief.* 

Now Catiline, in his way to the camp, sent 
letters to several persons of consular dignity, 
and indeed to every one of distinguished merit ; 
representing, * That being beset with false nc- 
cusations, and unable to resist the faction of bis 
enemies, he submitted to his fortune* and was 
going a volttntary exile to Maraeilles ; not thai 
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he wti conicionB of the horiid treason he wai 
charged with, but oat of regard to the tran- 
quillity of the «tate, and to prevent anj dis- 
tarbancesihat might ariae from hie opposition/ 
But a letter of a quite diflerent kind wa« 
read in the aenate by Q. Catulas, which he 
dedared he had receiTed from Catiline; a 
eopy of which here foUowa : 

L. Catiline to Q. Catulus, health. • 

Yoar great friendship to me, which I he^e 
■o often proved when in my greatest dangera, 
inspires me wiih confidence to apply to you 
upon thia occasion. Wherefore, I shall not 
o£fer you any defence of my present measures ; 
as I am conscious of no guilt, I shall only make 
a declaration of my innoccnce, for the truth of 
which I appeal to the godH. 

Being provoked by injuries and false accu- 
sations ; deprived of the rewards of my serTi- 
ces; and disappointed of the dignity I sued 
for ; I have, according to my usual practice, 
andertaken the cause of the oppressed ; not 
that I am urged to this by my debts, for my 
estate is sufficicnt tr. discharge what I owe on my 
own account ; and Orestilla would (such is her 
generosity) clear all my engagements on ac- 
count of others, out of her own fortune and 
that of hor daughters. But seeing men of no 
merit rai&ed to the highest honoars of the 
atate, and myself set aside npon groundless 
jealousies, I haTe, upon thls account, taken 
•ach measures for preserring the small remains 
of my dignity, as my present situation wiil 
■nfficiently justify. I should have said more 
to yoa ; but I am jast now informed that tIo- 
lent measnres are taken against me ; I there- 
fore conclude with recomraending Orestilla to 
your protection; beseeching you, by the re- 
gard you haTe for yoar own children, to defend 
ber from injuries. Adieu. 

Having staid a few days with C. Flarainius 
in the territory of Reate till he had furnished 
that neighbourhood, which had before been 
gained oTer to his party, with arms, he pro- 
ceeded with the fasces, and the other ensigns 
of consular authority, to Manlius*s camp. 
When this was known at Rome, the senate 
declared Catiline and Manlius enemies to the 
state ; with pardon to such of their foUowers 
aa should quit their arms by a certain day, 
those only excepted who were ander sentence 
for capitai crimes. They Ukewise decreed, 
that the consala shoold leTj foreaa; that C. 



Antonins shonld pursoe Catiline with all ex- 
pedition, and Cicero stay to defend the citj. 
The Roman atate, at this juncture, appears to 
me to haTe been in a condition extremely de- 
plorable ^ since, though all nations, from the 
rising to the setting sun, were reduced to ita 
obedience ; though peace and prosperity, the 
greatest blessings of Ufe,* in the estimation of 
men, reigned at home ; there were yet some 
of her citizens desperatcly bent on their own 
ruin and that of the commonwealth. For, 
notwithstanding the two decrees of the senate, 
not a inan was fonnd, amongst the nuroerona 
followers of CatiUne, to acccpt the reward, 
and discoTer the conspiracy ; not a single per- 
son to desert his camp. Ho strong a spirit of 
disafiection had, like a pestilcnce, taken po»> 
session of their minds. 

Nor were the conspiratora and their moqib- 
plices the only disaffected persons ; the whob 
body of the populace, from their passion for • 
revolution, approved CatiUne'8 designs; nor 
in this did they act contrary to their uaual 
ckaracter. For in all states, those tbat are 
poor envy the possessions of the great ; extol 
the extravagant; hate what they have been 
long accustomed to ; long for changes ; and 
from a dislike to tbeir own condition, endea* 
vour to throw every thing into confusion : in 
times of public disorder and discord, they find 
their subsistence without any trouble ; since 
poverty is always attended with this advantage, 
that it has nothing to lose. But thc Roman 
populace were become extremcly degenerate, 
from aeveral causes ; chiefiy, because all who 
were remarkable for wickedness and violenoe ; 
such as had squandered their fortunes in riot 
and extravagance ; in a word, all they who 
were foroed from their native country for their 
crimes, llockcd to Rome from all quarters, as 
into a common sink. Many again were con- 
tinually refiecting upon SyUa's success ; whence 
they had seen some common soldiers raised to 
the dignity of senators, and others so enriched, 
that in pomp and splendoor they lived like 
kings ; and every one hoped. in case of a civil 
war, to gam the victory, and the same advan- 
tages from iL Bcsides, the young men in the 
country, who were accustomed to earn a scanty 
subsistence by their laboui, bcing drawn to 
Rome by the aUurenients ot public and private 
largeases, preferred the ease of tlie city to their 
hard labour in the fields : these, with all others 
of tbe Uke eharacter, found their aupport ir 
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the calamities of the state. 80 that it 10 not 
to be wondered at, that such men as these, 
oppreesed with poverty, of diisolute Uves, and 
eitravagant viewB, should consult the interests 
of the state, just as far as they were subeenrient 
to their own. Th^ too, whoee parents had 
been proscribed, whose estates had been con- 
fiscated, and who had been deprived of the 
privileges of citizens, under the tyranny of 
Bylla, had tbe same expectationa from a war 
as the others had. Moreover, all they who 
were of any party different from that of the 
senate, wished rather to see the state embroiled, 
than themselves without power; a mighty 
evil! which, afler having lain dormant for 
many years, had again revived in the city. 

For, after the tribunitian authority was re- 
stored, under the consulship of Pompey and 
Crassus, certain young men, whose age and 
■pirits were full of fire, having acquired that 
high dignity, began by inveighing against the 
senate, to inflame the populace ; then by lar- 
gesses and great promises to heighten their 
rage ; and thus gained great credit and power 
to th^^mselvcs. 

The greatest part of the nobility exerted 
their utmost eflforts in opposition to them ; in 
appearance, to support the grandeur of the 
senate, but in reality, their own. For, to de- 
clare the truth in few words, all who raised 
commotions in the state in those days, made 
use of specious prctences ; somo to assert the 
rights of the people ; others to advance the 
authority of the senate; all to promote the 
pubTic good ; whilst every one only endea- 
vourcd to gain power to himself. Their con- 
tests were carried on without any bounds or 
moderation ; and whatever party prevailed, 
made a cruel use of the victory. 

But when Pompey was scnt against the 
pirates and Mithridates, the power of the peo- 
ple decUned, and the whole sway was in the 
hands of a few. These engrossed all public 
offices, the govemment of the provinces, and 
every thing else ; lived unaccountable them- 
selves, in great ease and security ; overawed 
the popular magistrates with impeacbments, 
and thus prevented them from spiriting up the 
people. iSut as soon as there was any hope of 
a change in the state, the old contest fired 
the minds of the populace. And if Catiline 
had conquered in tho first engagement, or 
come ofT but with equal loss, great distress and 
calamity must certainly have OTexwhelmed the 



state: nor would the conquerora have long 
enjoyed their victory; but, when they were 
weakened and exhausted, whoever had moat 
power would have seized the govemmeDt, and 
subverted libcrty. 

Some there were, however, who, though 
not concerned in the conspiracy, yet imme- 
diately joined CatiUne. Amongst theee wm A« 
Fulvius, the son of a senator ; who was takeo 
upon the road, brought back to the citj, and 
put to death by his father^s orders. At the 
same time Lentulus, in obedicnce to CatiliDe'fl 
orders, was endeavouring to gain over, by 
himself or others, all such as from their chft- 
racters or circumstances he thought proper to 
be employed in bringing about a revolution ; 
not only citizens of Rome, but all that could 
bear arms. 

Accordingly he employed one P. UmlireDOt 
to apply to the deputies of the Allobrogeii, and 
engage them, if possible, to join in the war: 
for he imagined that, as they were oppressed 
both with public and private debts, and the 
whole nation of the Gauls was naturally war- 
like, it would be no diflicult matter to persuade 
them to enter into such a dettign. Umbrenus, 
having traded in Gaul, was known to most of 
the principal men in it, and acquainted with 
their characters. Accordingly, without anj 
delay, as soon as he saw the deputies in the 
Forum, after putting a few questions to them 
concerning the state of their nation, and affect^ 
ing a deep concern for their grievances, he 
proceeded to ask, what issue they hoped for to 
their calamities 1 then, perceiving that they 
complained of the covetousness of our magie- 
trates ; that they inveighed against the senate 
for yielding them no protection ; and that thej 
expected from death alone a remedy to their 
miseries ; he replied, <« If you will only act like 
men, I will put you upon a method to get rid 
of aUyour pressures." The Allobroges, upon 
hearing this, conceived mighty hopes, and 
besought Umbrenus to take pity upon them ; 
for that there was no enterprise so difTicuIt or 
dangeroos, wherein they would not with the 
utmost readiness engage, providod it would 
free their state from so vast a load of debt. 
He then carried them to the house of D. 
Brutus, which joined to the Forum, and was a 
very proper place for such a consultation, 
Sempronia being an accomplice, and Brutua 
then from Rome. To give the greater welght 
to what he had to saj, he aent for Gabiniu 
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to», before whom he laid open to them the 
conspiracy, named all who were engaged in 
it, and aUo many innocent persone, of every 
rank, to give them the greater courage, and 
then diamisaed them, after they had promised 
their asaistance. 

The Allobrogea, however, were iong in «ua- 
pense what courae to take. On one side were 
pressing debt, a paitsion for war, and the pros- 
pect of great advantages from victory : on the 
other superior power, safe measures, and in- 
stead of uncertain hopes, a certain recompense. 
While they were thus balancing, the fortune 
of Rome prevailed. Accordingly they dis- 
covered all they knew of the conspiracy to 
Q. Fabius Sangua, upon whose patronage 
their nation chiefly depended. Cicero, ap- 
prised of the matter by Sanga, ordered the 
deputies to feign a mighty zeal for the con- 
apiracy, to go to the rest of the accomplices, to 
promise largely, and endeavour to bring them 
under as clear conviction as possibie. 

Much about the same time, there were com- 
motions in Hither and Further Gaul, in the 
territory of Picenum, in Brutium and Apulia. 
For those whom Catiline had sent thitber, 
acted like madmen, pushing inconsiderately all 
their measures at once ; and by their consulta- 
tions in the night-time, their carrying arms to 
and fro, their eager haste, and precipitate pro- 
ceedings, caused more alarm than danger. 
Many of these, Q. Metellus Celer the prator 
eommitted to prison, agreeably to the decree 
of the senate ; as did C. Mursna in Hither 
Gaul, where he was deputy governor. 

At Rome, in the mean time, Lentulus, with 
the other heads of the conspiracy, presuming 
opon a sufficient force, resolved that, as soon as 
Catillne arrived with his army in the territory 
of Fcsule, L. Destia, the tribune, should as- 
semble the peopIe,inveigh against Cicero*scon- 
duct, and lay the blame of so distrcHsfuI a war 
upon the best of consuls ; that, upon this sig- 
nal, the whole body of the conspirators should» 
on the ensuing night, betake themselves to the 
discharge of their respective parts, which were 
said to be assigned them in the following man- 
ner : Statilius and Gabinius, with a considera- 
ble party, were to set fire at once to twelve of 
the roost convenient places in the city, that in 
the general hurry they might the more easily 
reach the consul, and all those whom they de- 
signed to assassinate. Cethegus was to force 
Cicero^i hoose, and put him to death ; whilst 



others were employed elsewhere iu tho like 
manner : young men too there were, living ds 
yet with their parents, (mostly indeed from 
amongst the nobility,) who were to kill their 
fathern ; and when they had spread thcir con* 
sternation and horror every where by fiamet 
and massscre, they were to march out and 
meet Catiline. 

While they were thus resolving and formnog 
their measurcs, Cethegus was constantly com- 
plsining of want of spirit in his associates ; that 
by their irresoiution and delay, they abused the 
fairest opportunities ; that in so dangerous an 
enterprise, action was more necessary than de- 
liberation ; tbat for himself, wouid a few onlj 
but support hiro, he would, notwithstanding 
the cowardice of others, attack the senate* 
house. As he was naturally of a daring r»- 
solute spirit, and brave in his person, he tbought 
the success depended upon expedition. 

Now the Allobroges, according to Cicero't 
instructions, procured a mceting, by means of 
Gabinius, with the rest of the conspiratora ; and 
demanded from Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, 
and likewise from Cassius, an oath signed se- 
verally by them, to carry to thcir countrymen, 
who otherwise would not be eaiiily prevailed 
upon to engage in an affair of so great impor- 
tance. Tho rest, sufpecting nothing, readilj 
granted it ; but Cassius promised that he would 
be in their country in a short time, and ac. 
cordingly left Rome a little before the deputiet. 
In company with thcse, Lentulus sent one 
Volturcius of Crotona, that, before tbcy went 
bome, they might ratify thc league with Cati- 
line by mutual ties. He likewise gave Voltur^ 
cius a letter for Catiline in the foUowing words: 

*< Who I am, you will learn from him whom 
I have sent to you. Consider your great dan- 
ger, and remember you are a man : recoUect 
what your situation requires : seek assistance 
from all, even the lowest.'' 

Besides, ho gave him verbal instructions to 
expostulate with Catiline, ** how he could rrject 
the assistance of the slaves, when he was de* 
clared a public enemy by the senate :" to ao- 
quaint him likewise, that all preparations were 
made in Rome, according tohis directions ; and 
that he himself must not delay to advance. 

Upon this, Cicero, on the night fixed for the 
departure of the deputies, from whom he had 
leamed aU, oniered the prstor V. Flaccus, and 
C. Pomptinus, to Ue in wait for the Allobroges 
ftt the Miivian bridgo and to secure them. H 
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ftcquainted them at tho same time with the 
raason of thu8 employing them, and left them 
lo act at they ahould eee occasion. According 
to orders, they posted their guardt quietly, and 
■ilently beset the bridge. When tke deputies 
and VolturciuB arrived, a shout waa tet up on 
both sides, and the Gauls soon understandin^ 
their design, immediately surrendered them- 
selves to the pnetors. Volturcius at first, en- 
eouraging his companions, dcfended himself 
with his sword against the numbers who sur- 
rounded hira ; but seeing himself forsaken by 
the depulies, he began earnestly to beseech 
Pomptinus as his acquaintance, to spare his 
life ; at last, full of dread and despair, he sur- 
rendered himself to the prstors, as if they had 
been foreign enemies. 

Immediately upon this, messengers were 
despatched with an account of it to Cicero, 
who was seizcd at once with great joy and 
anziety; He was glad to see the statc res- 
eued from ruin, by a full discovery of the con- 
■piracy ; but what perplexed him, was the 
difficulty of knowing how to proceed against 
citizens of such eminence, (A)nvicted of such 
horrid treason. To punish them, he thought, 
would create him many enemies, and to let 
them pass unpunished, would ruin tbe state ; 
wherefore, arming his mind with resolution, 
he ordered Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, and 
Gabinius to be summoned before him, as like> 
wise Csparius of Terracina, who was upon the 
point of marching to Apulia to raise the slaves. 
The others came immediately ; but Csparius, 
having gone from home a little before, and 
learned that all was discovered, had fled from 
the city. The consul took Lentulus, who was 
then prstor, by the hand, and conducted him 
Xo the senate, which he had assembled in the 
temple of Concord, whither he ordered the 
rest to be brought under guard. Vnlturcius 
and the deputies were introduced into a very 
full house, and Flaccus was ordered to bring 
the packet of letters which he had received 
from them. 

Volturcius bcing questioned about his jour- 
ney, the packet of letters, and, lastly, what his 
design was, and from what motives he acted ; 
made, at first, ridiculous pretences, affecting to 
know nuthing of the conspiracy. But being 
promised his pardon, upon the security of the 
public faith, he discovered every thing; and 
told them, that a few days before Gabinius and 
Csparius had drmwn him in for an asiociate ; 



that he knew no more than the deputies did ^ 
only he used to hear Gabinius say, that P. Ao- 
tronius, 8er. Sulla, L. Vargunteius, with raany 
more, were eng^ged in the conspiracy. The 
Gauls gave the same account ; they likewise 
convicted Lentulus (who pretended ignorance 
of the whole matter) not only by his letters, but 
by his common discourse, ** that, according to 
the Sibylline oracles, three of the Cornelimn 
family should be sovertigns ?f Rome ; that 
Sylla and Cinna had ^en so atfeady ; and he 
himself was now the third, appointed by the 
Fates to be master of the city ; bcsides, that 
the present was the twentieth year from the 
buming of the capitol, which the augurs, from 
several prodigies, had often foretold would pro- 
duce a civil war and much bloodshed.*' Upon 
this, the letters were read, and the criminals 
having acknowledged their signeis, the senate 
decreed, that Lentulus should lay down hie 
office. and, together with the rest, bc kept in 
custody. Accordingly, Lentulus was delivered 
to P. Lentulus Spinther. who was then cdile ; 
Cetheg^s to Q. Cornificius ; Statilius to C. 
Cssar ; Gabinius to'M. Crassus; and Csparius 
(who was taken in flight, and brought back im- 
mediately before) to Cn. Terentius, a senator. 

Meanwhile the populace, which at first, 
from their passion for a revolution, were too 
fond of a civil war, upon discovery of the con- 
spiracy, changed their sentiments ; cursed the 
designs of Catiline ; extolled Cicero to the 
skies ; and, like people rescued from bondage, 
gave themsclves up to mirth and jollity. For 
though they expected more advantage than 
loss, by the ordinary events of the war ; yet 
they lookcd upon the firing of the city as an 
inhuman, barbarous attempt and extremely 
distressful to themsclves; whose whole sub- 
stance consisted in what supported them from 
day to day, and what they daily wore. 

The day after, was brought before the senato 
oneL. Tarquinius, who was goinsr to join Cati- 
line, as was reported, and apprehended by the 
way. This man ofTering to give a particular 
account of the conspiracy, upon the security of 
the public faith for hispardon, was ordered by 
the consul to declare what he knew. He then 
gave the senate almost the same account Vol- 
turcius had done, of the design to fire the city 
of the intended massacre of the best citizens, 
and of the march of the army to Rome ; adding, 
that he was sent by Crasaas to toll Catiline not 
to be diMvraged bj the apprehending of Len- 
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tuluf, Cetliegut, and otheri of the eoiifpirm- 
tort, but to makc' the greeter haste to the dij, 
to rescue them from danger, and revife the 
spirit of the resL 

Wben Tarquirtiua named CraflSQB, a man of 
high quality, great richea, and vast credit in 
the state; they all called out, that he was 
a false witness, and desired that it might be 
debated. Same thought it quite incredible; 
others, though they b€i||eved the charge to be 
troe, yet thought that a person of so great in- 
fluence ought at such a juncture rather to be 
eourted than exasperated : besides, most of the 
senators were under private obiigations to 
Crassus. Accordingly, it was agreed in a full 
senate, at the motion of Cicero, that Tarqui- 
nius*s evidence appeared to be fal^ ; that he 
should be ordered to prison, and confined till 
he discovered by whose advice he had framed 
so impudent a falsehood. Some there were at 
that time, who thought that this evidenco was 
a contrivance of P. Autronius, that Crassus, 
by being involved in the same danger with the 
rest of the conspirators, might protect them by 
his power. Otbers said, that Tarquinius was 
put upon it by Cicero, to prevent Crassus from 
embroiling the state, by undertaking to protect 
villains, as was his custom. I heard Crassus 
indeed himself affirm, that this contumely was 
fixed upon him by Cicero. 

Yet, at the same time, Q. Catulus and C. 
Piso were not able to prevail upon Cicero, 
either by interest, importunity, or any oflfers 
whatever, to have C. Ciesar falsely accnsed by 
the Allobroges, or any other evidence. For 
both these gentlemen were inveterate enemies 
to him ; Piso, becaiise Casar had obtained judg- 
ment againot him for bribery, in sentencing to 
death a man bt^ond the Po, unjostly ; Catulus 
was fired with resentment, because Caesar, 
though but a young man, in their competition 
for the ofilice of high-priest, had carried it against 
him in his old age, afler having enjoyed the 
highest honours of the state. Now this they 
thougbt was a favourable opportunity to bring 
him under suspicion : far by his great liberality 
to private persons, and great largesses to the 
p«eopIe, he had contracted vast debts. Bui not 
being able to persuade the consul to so black 
a crime, they themselves, by going about from 
man to man, and charg^ng Cssar with many 
instances of guilt, which they pretended to 
have heard from VoUurciiit and the AUo- 
hroges, broaght great odiom opon him, inao» 
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much that certain Roman knights, who were 
posted about the temple of Concord, as a gusrd 
to the senate, whether struck with the great^ 
ness of the danger, or animated by a nobler 
principle, to testify their zeal for the public, 
threatened him as he came out of the hooae 
with their drawn swords. 

Whilst these things were transacUng in the 
senate, and rewards decreeing to the deputioa 
of the Allobroges and Volturcius, whose dia> 
coveries were approved ; tho freedmen, and a 
few of the dependants of Lentulus, went into 
different parts of the city, some endeavouring 
to prevail upon the slaves and workmen in the 
streets, to rescue him by furce ; others search- 
ing after the ringleaders of the mob, who used 
for hire to raise commotions in the state. Cethe» 
gus, too, sent messengers to his domestic slavea 
and freedmen, fellows trained up to audacioua 
entorprises, begging of them to form them- 
selvcs into an armed bo<Iy, and come to his 
deliverance. The consul, as soon as he re- 
ceived information of these proceedings, placed 
guards as the time and exigency reqiiired ; and 
assembling the senato, denircd to know, what 
they would please to determine, concerning 
those who were now in custody 1 A full senato 
had indeed but lately dccl.ircd them publie 
traitors. Then D. Juniiis 8ilanu8, who waa 
first asked his opinion, as being consul elect, 
voted for capital punishment to bo inflictcd, not 
upon the prisoners only, but likcwise upon L. 
Cassius, P. Furiufl, P. Umbrenus, and Q. An- 
niuA, if they should be apprehended : but after- 
wards yielding to the strength of Cssar'a 
arguments, he declared himself of the same 
sentiments with Tiberius Nero, who had pro- 
posed that the guards should be strengthened, 
and the debate adjoomed. Cssar, when asked 
by the consul in his turn, spoke as follows: 

" It is the duty of all men, conscript fathers, 
in their deliberations upon subjects of difficult 
determination, to divest themselvcs of hatred 
and aflection, of revenge and pity. The mind, 
when clouded with such passions, cannot easilj 
discem the trath ; nor has any man ever 
gratified his own headstrong inclination, and at 
the same time answered any valuable purpose. 
When we exercise our judgment only, it has 
sofficient force ; bot when passion possesses us, 
it bears sovereign sway, and reason is of no 
avail. I could produce a great many instancea 
of kings and states pursuing wrong measuref 
when inflnenced by reaentment or compassrf u. 
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But I liad rather set before you the example 
of our forefathers, and show how they acted, 
in oppohition to the impulses of pastion, but 
agreeal)ly to wisdom and sound policy. In the 
war which we carried on with Persea king of 
Macedonia, Rhodes, a mighty and flourishing 
eity, which owed all ita grandeur too to the 
Roman aid, provcd faithless, and became our 
asemy. })ut when the war was cndcd, and the 
conduct of the Rhodians camc to be taken into 
eonsideration, our ancestors pardoned them, 
that none might say the war had becn under- 
taken more on account of their riches than of 
injuries. In all thc Punic wars too, though 
the Carthaginians, both in time of peace and 
even during a truce, had often inaulted us in 
the most outrageous manner, yet, our ances- 
tors never improved any opportunity of rcta- 
liating ; connidering more what was worthy of 
themselves, than what might in justice be 
doiie against them. 

<* In like manner, conscript fathers, ought 
you to take care, that the wickedness of 
Lentulus, and the rest of the conspirators, 
weigh not more with you, than a regard to 
your own honour; and that, while you gratify 
your rcsentment, you do not forfeit your repu- 
tation. If a punishment, indeed, can be in- 
Tented adequate to their crimes, I approve the 
extraordinary proposal made ; but if the rnor- 
mity of their guilt is such, that human invention 
cannot find out a chastisement proportioned to 
it, my opinion is, that we ought to be contented 
with such as the law has provided. 

" Most of those who have spoke before me, 
have, in a pompous and afiecting manncr, la- 
mented the situation of the statc ; they have 
cnumerated all the calamities of war, and the 
many distresses of the conqucred ; virgins 
ravished ; youths unnaturally abused ; children 
torn from the cmbraces of their parents ; ma- 
trons forced to bear the brutal insults of vic- 
torious soldiers ; temples and private houses 
plundered; alf places fiUed with flames and 
•laughter: finally, nothing but arms, carcasses, 
blood, and lamentations to be seen. 

*< But, for the sake of the immortal gods, to 
what purpose were such affecting atrains? 
Was it to raise in your minds an abhorrence 
of the conspiracy 1 as if he, whom so daring 
and threatening a danger cannot movo, could 
be inflamed by the breath of eloquence. No, 
this is not ihe way; nor do injuriea appear 
light to any one that Bufien tbem; many 



atretch them beyond their due size. Dut, €X>n- 
script fathers, diflferent allowancea are niade tu 
diflferent persons, when such as live in obscu- 
rity arc transported by passion to the commi»- 
sion of any oflt>nceri, there are few who know 
it; their reputation and fortune being upon « 
level : but those who are invested with great 
power, are placcd upon an eminence, and their 
actions viewed by all ; and thus the least al- 
lowance is made to thejiighest dignity. There 
must l>e no partiality, no hatred, far leaa anj 
resentment or animoaity, in such a atation. 
What goes by the name of passion only ia 
others, when seen in men of power, is called 
pride and cruelty. 

" As for me, conscript fathers, I look upon ali 
tortures as far short of what these criminaU 
deserve. But most men remember bost what 
happened last ; and forgetting the guilt of 
wicked men, talk only of their punishment, if 
more severe than ordinary. I am convinced, 
what D. Silanus, that brave and worthy man, 
said, was from hia zeal to thc state, and that 
he was neither biassed by partiality nor enmity ; 
such is his integrity and moderation, as I well 
know. But his proposal appears to me not 
indeed cruel, (for against such men what can 
be cruel ?) but contrary to the genius of our 
government. Surely, Silanus, you werc urged 
by fear, or the enormity of the treason, to pro- 
pose a punishment quite new. How ground- 
less such fcar is, it is needless to show ; 
especially when, by the diligence of so able a 
consul, such powerful forces are provided for 
our security ; and as to the punishment, we 
may say, what indeed is the truth, thatto tbose 
who live in sorrow and misery, death i« but a 
rclease from trouble ; that it is death which puta 
an end to all the calamities of men, beyond 
which there is no room for care and joy. But 
why, in the name of the godf , did not you add 
to your proposal, that they should be punished 
with stripea ? Was it, because the Porcian 
law forbids it ? But there are other lawa too 
which forbid the putting to death a condemned 
Roman, and allow him the privilege of banish- 
ment Or was it because whipping ia a more 
severe punishment ihan death 1 Can any thing 
be reckoned too cruel or aevere against men 
convicted of sach treason f But if stripes are 
a lighter punishment, how is it consistent to 
observe the law in a matter of amall concern 
and disregard it in one that is of greater ? 

« Bot joa will aaj, Who will find fiiult vnth 
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. anj punishment decrcecl againtt traitora to the 
■tate 1 I answer, time may, ao may «udden 
eonjuncturcs ; and fortune, too, that govcrns 
the world at pleasure. Whatever punishment 
is inflicted on thcAe parricidea, will he justly iu* 
flicted. But take care, conscript fathera, how 
jour preftent decroes may aflfect posterity. All 
had precedents spring from good heginninga ; 
but when tho administration is in the handsof 
wicked or ignorant niyin, these precedents, at 
firat just, are transferred from proper and de- 
Berving ohjects, to such as are not so. 

" The Lacedemonians, when they had con- 
quered the Athenians, placed thirty governora 
over them ; who hegan their power hy putting 
to death, without any trial, such as were re- 
markahly wicked, and univeraally hated. The 
people were highly pleased at this, and ap- 
plaudcd the justice of such executions. But 
when they had hy degrees established their 
lawless authority, thcy wantonly hutchered both 
good and bad without distinction ; and thus 
kept the state in awe. Such was tho severe 
punishment which the people, opprcssed with 
slavery, sufTered for their foolish joy. 

" In our own times, when Sylla, after his suc- 
cess, ordered Damasippus and othera of the like 
character, who raised themselves upon the mis- 
fortunes of the state, to be put to death, who 
did not commend him for it t all agreed that 
such wicked and factious instmments, who were 
constantly emhroiling the commonwealth, were 
juatly put to death. Yet this was an introduo- 
tion to a bloody massacre. For whoever co- 
Teted his fellow-citizen's hoose, either in town 
or country, nay evcn an j curious piece of plate, 
or fine raiment, took care to have the possessor 
of it put upon the liat of the proscribed. 

** Thus they, who had rejoiced at the punish- 
ment of Damasippus, were soon after dragged 
to death themsclves ; nor was an end put to 
this butchery, till Sylla had glutted all his ful- 
lowera with riches. I do not indeed apprehend 
any such proceedings from M. Cicero, nor 
from these times. But in so great a city as 
otin, there are various charactera and disposi- 
tions. At another time, and under another 
consul, who may have an army too at his com- 
mand, any falsehood may pass for facts ; and 
when, upon this precedent, the consol shall, bj 
ft decree of the senate, draw the sword, m^ho 
U to sct bonndf to itl wbo to moderate its 
fofjl 

** Oa: tnceatori, eonaerip fatlieri, nerer 



wanted conduct nor courage ; nor did they think 
it unworthy of them to imitate the ccstoms.of 
othcr nations, if they were useful and praise* 
worthy. From the Samnites they learned the 
exercise of arms, and borrowed from them their 
weapons of war ; and most of their ensigns of 
magistracy from the Tuacans ; in a word, thej 
were very careful to practiiM) whatever appeared 
uaeful to them, whether amongst their allies or 
their enemies; choosing rather to imilate than 
envy what was excellent. 

*« Now in those days, in imitation of thc cua- 
tom of Greece, they inflictcd stripes on guiltj 
citizens, and capital punishment on such as wer» 
condemned. But when the commonwealth be- 
came great and powerful, and the vast number 
of citisens gave riso to factions ; when the in- 
nocent began to be circumvented, nnd other 
such inconvenicnces to take place ; then the 
Porcian and other laws were made, which prt»- 
vided no higher punishmcnt than bani»hment 
for the greatest crimes. These considcrations, 
conscript fathera, appear to me of the greatest 
weight against our pursuing any new resolution 
on this occasion. For surely, their virtue and 
wisdom, who, from so small beginnings, raised 
so mighty an empire, far exceed oura, who are 
scarce able to preserve what they acquired so 
glorioualj. What, shall we dischargc the con- 
spirators, ynuMl saj, to reinforce Catiline*s 
army 1 By no means : but my opinion is this ; 
that their estates be conflscated ; their persons 
closely confined in the most powerful cities of 
Italy ; and that no one move the scnate or the 
people for any fuvour towards them, under the 
penalty of being declared by the senate an 
enemy to the state, and the welfare of its 
membera." 

When Cssar had mado an end of speaking, 
and the rest of the senators. either by words or 
signs, approved or disapproved of the several 
proposals made ; Cato, being asked his opinion, 
delivered it in the following speech : 

•*I am very diflTerently afiected, conscript 
fathera, when I view our present situation, and 
the danger we are in ; and then consider with 
myself the proposals made by some senatora 
who have spoken before me. They appear to 
me to have reasoned only about the ponishment 
of those, who have entered into a combination 
to make war upon their country, upon their pe- 
rentSi upon religion and private property; where 
as onr preaent circumstances wam ns rather to 
giMid «fainet them, than to conaider in wbal 
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minner we shall puniih them. Tou may Uke 
Tengeance for other crimee after thej are ccm- 
mitted ; but if you do not prevent the commis- 
non of this, when it is once accomplished, in 
▼ain will you have recourse to the tribunals. 
When the city is once takeui no resource re- 
mains to the conquered citizens. 

** Now I conjure you by the immortal goda, 
you who have always valued your fine housea 
in town and country, your pictures, y our statues, 
more than the wclfare of the state ; if you are 
daairous to prescrve these thingSf which, what- 
ever their real value be, you are so fond of ; if 
JOQ would have leisure for pursuing your 
pleMorea ; rouse for once out of your lethargy, 
■nd take upon you the defence of the state. 
The debate is not about the public revenues, 
nor the oppresRion of our allics : no ; our li- 
berties, our lives are in danger. 

'* Oftcn, conscript fnthers, have I spoken in 
this house ; often have I complained of the 
lazury and avarice of our fellow-citizens ; if^n 
which accouDt I bear the enmity of many : I, 
who neverindulged niyself in any vice, noreven 
cfaerished the thougHts of any, could not casily 
pardon the crimes of others. And though you 
little regarded my remonstrances, yet the com- 
roonwealth remaincd firm ; her native strength 
supported her, evtn under the negligence of her 
govcrnors. But the prescnt debate is not about 
the goodness or depravity of our morals ; nor 
about the greatnesfi or prosperity of the Roman 
empire: no, it i» whother this empire, such as 
it is, shall continue our own, or, together with 
oureelves, fall a prey lo the enemy. 

** And, in such a casc, will any one tnlk of 
gentlcni'8s or mercy ? We have long sincc lost 
tho true names of things. To givc away what 
belongs to others, is callcd generosity ; to at- 
tempt what is criminal, fortitudc ; and thcnce 
thc statc is reduced to the brink of ruin. Let 
them, since such is the fashion of the times, be 
generous from the spoilA of our allies ; merciful 
to the plundcrers of the treasury ; butlet thcm 
not be prodigal of our blood, and by sparing a 
few bad citizcns, dcstroy all the good. 

" C. Ca»?ar has just now spoke, with great 
strength and acruracy, concerning life and 
death, taking for fictions, T doubt not, the vul- 
gar notions of an infernal world ; where the 
bad, scparated from the good, are confined to 
dark, frightful, and melancholy abodes. Ac- 
cordingly, his proposal is, that their estates be 
conftscated, and thcir persons confined in the 



corporate towna; from an apprehentton» I 
imagine, that, if thej were kept at Rome, ihtj 
might be rescued bj force, either bj their fellow- 
conspiraton » or a mercenary mob : as if wickcd 
and profiigate peraons were only to be found iii 
this city, and not all over Italy ; or, as if theio 
were not more encouragement to the attempta 
of the desperate, where there is least strength 
to resist them. 

<* This then is an emptj proposal, if he fean 
anj danger from them ; but if, amidst this ao 
great and univeraal consternation, he alone ia 
void of fear ; so much the more does it concem 
me, to be afraid, both for myself and you. 

«( Wherefore, in determiiiing the fate of Lcq- 
tulus and the other prisoncrs, be assured, that 
you likewisc determine that of CatiUne'a amny, 
and all the conspirators. The more vigonr and 
resolution you exert, so much the less spirit 
and courage will they have; but if they ob> 
serve the leaat remissness in your proceedings, 
thcy will presently fall upon you with fury. 

•* Do not tbink it was by arma our ancestora 
raised the state, from ao small beginnings, to 
such grandcur : if su, we should have it in ita 
highest lustre ; as having a greater number of 
allies and cilizens, of arms and horses, than 
they had. Dut there were other things from 
which they dcrived their greatness, such as we 
are entirely without. They were industrious at 
home, and exercised an equitable government 
abroad ; their minds were free in council, nei- 
ther swayed by crimes nor passion. Instead of 
these virtues, we have luxury and avarice ; 
poverty in the state, and grcat wealth in the 
members of it ; we admire riches, and abandon 
oursclves to idleness ; we make no distinction 
belween the virtuoun and the wicked ; and ali 
the rewards of virtue are possessed by ambition. 
Nor is it at all strange, whilst each of you pur- 
sucs his separate interest ; whilst you abandon 
yourselves to pleasure at home, and here in 
the senate are slavea to money or favour ; that 
attacks are made upon the state when thua for- 
saken. But no more of this. 

« Romana of the highest quality have con- 
spired to destroy their country, and are endca- 
vouring to engage the Gauls, the sworn ene- 
mics of the Roman name, to join them. The 
commander of the enemy is hovering over us 
with an army, and yet at this very juncture joa 
delay and hesitate how to proceed against such 
of the conspiratora aa are seized within joat 
walla. Woaid joo extend joar compaaaion to 
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wanls them 1 be it so ; they are yoiing men 
only, and have oflfended thronghambition ; aend 
them away armed too: what woald be the 
eonaequence of thia gentleneaa and mereyl 
why tbis, when thej got arma in their hands, 
it would prove your utter ruin. 

•« Our situation is indeed dangerons ; bnt you 
are not afraiU : yes, you are Tery much ; only 
from effeminacy and want of spirit you are in 
suspense, waiting every one the motions of 
another ; trusting perhaps to the immortal 
gods, who have often aaved thia common- 
wealth in the greatest dangera. • Dnt assia- 
tance is not ohtsined from the gods by idle 
vows, and supplications like those of women ; it 
is by vigilance, activity, and wiae counsels, 
that all undertakings succeed ; if you reaign 
yourselves to sloth and idleneas, it will be in 
vain to implore the assistance of the gods ; you 
will only provoke them to anger, and they 
will make you feel it 

** In the days of our ancestors, A. Manlius 
Torquatus, in a.war with the Oauls, ordered 
his son to be put to death, for having engaged 
the enemy without ordera ; and thus a young 
man of great hopes was punished for too much 
bravery. And do you demur about tbe doom 
of the most barbarous parricidea 1 

« Their present off-nce, perhaps, is unsuit- 
able to thftir formcr character : show a tender 
regard then for the dignity of Lentulus, if you 
find that he himself ever showed any for hia 
own chastitv, for his honour, for goda or men ; 
pardon C«>thcgu8, in conaideration of hbyonth, 
if this is not the second time of hia making war 
upon his country. For what need I mention 
Gabiniu», Statilion, Cvpariua t who, if they 
had poMessml the least degree of reflection, 
would nevor have embarked in auch wicked 
designs against the state. 

** Finally, conscript fathers, were there any 
room for a wrong step on thia occaaion, I ahould 
auffer you to be corrected by the consequences, 
aincc you disregard my reaaonings. Dut we 
are snrronndcd on all aidca : Catiline ia hover- 
ing omr our heada with an army ; we have 
enemiea within the walla, and in the very 
heart of the city. No preparationa can 
be made, no measures taken, without their 
knowledge: hence the greater rcaaon for 
despatch. 

•• My opinion then ia this, that aince by a 
detestable combination of profligate citiiena 
th« atate is bronght ioto the grettett dang«r ; 
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aince they are conTicted by the evidence of 
Volturcius, and the deputiea of the Allobrogea» 
and their own confeaaion, to have entered into 
a conspiracy for destroying their fellow^citizent* 
and native country, by slaughter, conflagration« 
and other unheard-of cruelties ; they be put to 
death, according to the ancient usage, aa being 
condemned by their own mouths." 

When Cato had done speaking, all of eon* 
aular dignity, and the greateat part of the ae- 
nate, indeed, applauded his opinion ; extoUed 
his resolution to the skiea; and reproached 
one another with pusillanimity. Cato was 
looked upon aa a great and illustrious patriot ; 
and a decree passed conformable to hia pro* 
posal. 

Now, aa I have read and heard much of tho 
glorious acbievementa of the Roman people, in 
war and peace, both by sea and land ; I waa 
very desirous to discover the cauae to which 
they were principally owing. I knew that 
they had often, with a handful of men, engaged 
mighty armies : I was not ignorant, that with 
small forces they had carried on war against 
powerful princes ; that they had oftcn supported 
themselves undei tlie severe buffetings of ad- 
verse fortune ; that the Greeks surpassed them 
in eloquence, and the Gauls in military glory. 
And having duly weighed evcry cause, I waa 
eonvinced, that all waa owin^ to the great 
virtue of some partiealar persons ; hence it waa 
thatporerty triumplMd over riches, anJ a hand- 
ful of men prevailed over great nnmbers. Naj, 
aftor Rome became depraved by luxury and 
aloth, the commonwealth atill supported herself 
by her native atrength, under the miscarriagea 
of her magiatratea and generals ; even when« 
like a mother paat bearing, she did not pnK 
duce, for a long time, any citizen of disfin- 
guished merit 

Two, however, I myself remember, Cato 
and CiBsar, both men of great abilities, bnt 
different characters ; whom, aa ao fair an oppofw 
tunity preaenta itaelf, I would not omit Ukin^ 
notice of; but ahall endeavour, in the beal 
manner I am able, to diaplay the temper and 
manners of each. 

Aa to their extraction, yeara, and eloquence, 
they were pretty nigh eqnal. Both of them 
had the same greatneaa of mind, both the aamo 
degree of glory, but in different ways : CBStr 
waa celebrated for hia great boonty and geno- 
rosity ; Cato, for hia nnaullied integrity : tho 
fomier becamo ranowned by hi»hiimanity •att 
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compassion ; an austere sererity heightened 
the dignity of the latter. Cssar acqaired 
glory by a liberal, compassionate, and for- 
giving temper ; ae did Cato, by never beatowing 
any thing. In the one, the miserable found a 
■anctaary ; in the other, the guilty met with cer- 
tain destruction. Cnsar wae admired for an eaay 
yielding temper ; Cato, for his immoveable 
firmness. Cssar, in a word, had formed him- 
■elf for a laborious, active life; was intent upon 
promoting ihe interest of his frienda, to the ne- 
glect of his own ; and refuscd to grant nothing 
that waa worth accepting ; what he desired for 
himself, was to have sovereign command, to be 
at the head of armies, and engaged in new 
wars, in order to display his military talents. 
As for Cato, his only study was moderation. 
regular conduct, and above all, rigorous seve- 
rity. He did not vie with the rich in riches, 
nor in faction with the factious ; but, taking a 
nobler aim, he conten<Ied in bravpry with the 
brave ; in modesty with the modest ; in inte- 
grity with the npright ; and.was more desirous 
to be virtuous, than appear so : so that the less 
he courted fame, the more it followed him. 

When the senate had agreed to Cato*s pro- 
poaal, as I have already related, the consul 
thought it most expedient to put the sentence 
in ezecution immediately, lest any new attempt 
should be made in the night, which was just at 
hand ; and accordingly ordered the triumvirs to 
get every thing in readiness for it He him- 
self, after posting the guards, conducted Len- 
tulus to prison, as the prstors did the rest. 

There is a place in the prisnn, after a small 
descent to the left, called Tullu8*s dungeon, 
sunk about twelve feet under ground, secured 
on all sides with strong walls, and above with 
an arch of stone ; a dark, noisome solitude, 
frigbtful to behold. Lentulus, being thrust 
down into this place, was presently strangled 
by the ezecutioners, appointed for that purpose. 
8uch was the death of this noble patrician, 
who had borne the office of consul, and was 
descended from the most illustrious family of 
the Cornelii : a death due to his life and crimes. 
Cethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, and Ccparius, 
were ezecuted in the same manner. 

During these transactions at Rome, Catiline, 
out of all the forces which he had carried with 
him, and those under the command of Manlius, 
formed two legions ; filled up the several co- 
horts, according to the number of his men ; 
then distributing equally amoogst them all the 



volunteers, witu those who were seot him jy 
his associates, he soon saw his leginns com- 
plete ; though he had at first but two thouaand 
men. But of these a fourth part only were 
completely armed ; the rest were furnished 
with whatever chance threw in their way,~ 
sorae had darts, aome spears, and othera aharp 
stakes. 

As soon as Antony approached with hia 
army, Catiline betook himself to the moait* 
tains; one while advancing towards Rome, 
another towards Gaul ; and by this meana de- 
prived the enemy of an opportunity of figbting 
him. He was mdeed in daily hopes of re- 
ceiving great reinforcements, if his accomplices 
ezecuted their designs at Rome. In the mean- 
time herefused to take the slaves into his ser- 
vic^ who flocked to him in great numben 
from the very beginning; trusting to the 
strength of the conspiracy, and likewise con- 
ceiving that it would be bad policy, to appear 
to blend the cause of freemen with that of fu- 
gitive slaves. 

But when news reached the camp that the 
conspiracy was discovered at Rome ; that Len- 
tulus, Cethegus, and the rest above mentioned 
were put to death ; most of those, who were 
tempted to take arms by the hopcs of spoil, or 
a passion for changes, presently lefl him 
The rest he led by long marches over steep 
mountains inte the territory of Pistorium, with 
a design to escape into Cisalpine Gaul by ob- 
scure roads. 

Q. Metellus Celer, who at that time com 
manded three legions in the territory of Pice- 
num, judged that Catiline, in his present dif- 
ficulties, would take this very course. Ac- 
cordingly, having learned from his desertera 
what route he had taken, he immediately de- 
camped, and posted himself at the foot of the 
mountains, just where Catiline was obliged tc 
pass in his way to Gaul. Nor was Antony far 
behind, who pursued the flying rebels through 
ways more level, at the head of a great array. 
When Catiline saw himself enclosed by the 
mountains and the eneroies* troops ; that his 
designs had miscarried in the city ; that therc 
was neither hope of escaping nor receiving any 
succour ; he thought his best way, in such a 
situation, was to tiy the fortune of a battle, 
and determined to eng^ge Antony as soon as 
possible. Accordingly, assembling his troops, 
he spoke to them in tbe following maoner : 

** l have leamed by ezperiencey feIlow-tol« 
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diers, that words cannot intpire courage, nor a 
generars speech render a spiritleia and timor- 
ous army, brave and intrepid. Every man 
displays in battle, just ao much courage as 
nature or habit has given him, aYid no more. 
It 18 to no purpose to exhort him, whom neither 
glorj nor danger can animate ; bis fear de- 
prives him of his hearing. I have assembled 
you, fellow-soldiers, to instruct yoa in a few 
particulars, and to laj before you the grounds 
of my final resolution. 

«You all know what a dreadfal calamity 
Lentulus by his slow and spiritless conduct has 
brought upon himself and us ; and how I have 
been prevented from marching into Gauli by 
waiting for reinforcements from Rome. In 
what posture our affairs now are, you all see 
as well as L Two armies, one from Rome, 
another from Gaul, obstruct our motions. 
Want of provisions and other necessaries will 
not allow us to make any longer stay here, 
were we ever so desirous of doing it. To what 
place soever you think of marching, you must 
open yourselves a passage with your swords. 
I conjure you, then, to summon up all your 
courage ; to act like men resolute and un- 
daunted ; to remember when yoa engage, 
that you carry in your hands richea, honour, 
and glory ; nay, even your liberty and yoor 
country. If we overcome, all wiU be safe ; we 
fhall have plenty of provisions; the corporate 
towns aiid colonies will be all ready to recoive 
us. But if we flinch throagh fear, the very re- 
verse will be our fate ; nof will any place or 
friend protect those, whom arms could not Let 
mo add to this, my fellow-soldiers, that we have 
different motives to animate us, from wbat the 
opposite army has. We fight for our coontry, 
for our liberty, for our livos ; they, for no in- 
terest of their own, but only to support the 
power of a few. Let this consideration, then, 
•ngage yoo to fall upon them the more cou- 
rageously, remembering yoar former bravery. 

** We might, indeed, have paased our days, 
with the utmost infamy, in banishment : some 
of you too might have lived at Rome, depend- 
ing for your subsistence apon others, after 
having lost your own estatea. But such a con- 
dition appearing infamous and intolerable to 
men of spirit, yoa resolved apon the preeent 
eourse ; which if you desire to leave, you mast 
ezert your courage : none bat a conqueror 
hath ever exchanged war for peace. For to 
•op^ for ••carity firom flig ht, wImd yoQ htTe 



turned from the enemy the arms which aervt 
to defend you, ia the height of madness. In 
baUle, the most timorous are always in the 
most danger : courage is a wall of defence. 
When I consider your characters, fellow- 
soldicrs, and reflect upon your past achieve- 
ments, I have great hopes of victory : yoar 
spirit, your age, your virtue, encourage me : 
and our necessity too, which even inspirea 
cowards with bravery. For the straitness of 
our situation will prevent the enemies' num- 
bers from surrounding us. But should fortune 
envy your bravery, be sure you fall not, without 
taking due vengeance apon the enemy ; saffer 
not yourselves to be tsken and butchered lik* 
cattle ; but fight rather Itke men, and leave the 
enemy a bloody and moumful victory." 

Pausing a little after this speech, he ordered 
to sound to battle ; and led down his forces in 
their ranks to the plain. Then, sending away 
all the horses, in order to encourage his men 
the more, by making the danger of all equal ; 
he himself, on foot, drew up his army in order 
of battle, according to its number and the na- 
tore of the place. For as there lay • plainon 
hu lef^ bounded by the mountains, ind a ateep 
rock on his right, he placed eight cohorta in 
his front, and the rest he poeted in doeer order 
to support them. 

From amongst theae, he drew out thm 
choicest centurions, the honorary veterans, and 
the bravest and beet armed of the common 
aoldiers, and placed them in the front. He 
appointed C. Manliaa to command the right, 
aod a native of FibsuIs the left ; he himself 
with his freedmen, and such troops as he had 
raised in the colonies, stood by the eagle ; Ihe 
same which C. Marios was said to have had 
in his army in the Cimbrian war. 

On the other side, C. Anlony, being hin- 
dered by the gout from being present at the 
engagement, gave the command to M. Petreiua 
his lieutenant-general. 

He posted the veteran cohorts, which he had 
raised on thia occasion, in the front ; and the 
rest of his army behind them, as a body of re- 
serve. He himself rode from rank to rank, 
and addressing hiraself to his men by their 
names, entreated and conjured them « to re- 
member that they were now to engage against 
onarmed robbers, in defence of their gods, thei- 
coontiy, their children, and their property.' 
As he waa an old aoldier, having aerved in th 
■rmy apwvdf of thirty yeeri» ■• tribaiie, pr« 
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Uttt lieQtenaiit-generel, or prBtor, and that 
with diatingaished renown ; he knew moet of 
the foldien and their gallant actiona; and by 
calling these to remembrance, he ronied their 
conrage. 

PetreiuB haTing taken all his measorea with 
tfae Qtmost precaatbn, soonded to battle, and 
ordered his cohorta to advance slowly : the en- 
amy did the same. But when thuj were come 
near enongh for the light-armed aoldiers to be- 
gin the fight, thej aet up a mighty ahout, rashed 
with great fary into a cloae engagement, and, 
lajing aside their darta, made ose of their awords 
onlj. The Teterans, mindfol of their former 
braTexy, pressed Tigoroaelj apon the rebels, 
who made a bold resistance ; so that the figbt 
was maintained with great obstinacj. Catiline 
waa all the while in the first Une, at the head 
of a light-armed bod j ; sustaining such as were 
■eferely pressed; putting freah raen in the 
f oom of those that were wounded ; providing 
for OTerj exigence, oflen charging the enem j 
in person, and performing at once the duty of 
a brave soldier and a great commander. 

Petreius, when he fonnd that Catiline, con- 
trarj to his expectatioas, exerted himself with 
great yigour, brought up the Pretorian cohort 
against his main bodj, broke their ranks, and 
made great slaughter of them, as he did like- 
wise of the others who maintained their ground 
•Isewhere. Then he fell upon both the wings 
at once. Manlius and the other officer from 
Fssule were both killed, fighting in the fore- 



most rank. Catiline, whea he saw hia fereea 
routed, and himseif left with a few onlj ; mind- 
ful of his birth and fonner dignitj, ruahed bead- 
long into the thidtflat of the foe, where he fell, 
coTered with wonnds, and fighting to the bst. 
When the engageraent was ended, it eTi- 
dentl j appeared with what nndaanted epirit and 
resolution Catiline'8 armj was fired. For the 
bodj of OTeij one was fonnd upon that Tery 
spot, wMch, during the battle, he had foaght 
from; those onlj excepted who were forced 
from their posts bj the Pretorian cohort ; and 
cTen thej, though thej fell a litfle out of theh' 
ranks, were all wounded before. v atiline him^ 
self was found, far from his own men, amidsl 
the deadiK>diee of the enemy, breathing a little, 
with an air of that fieroeness still in his faoe 
which he had when aliTc. Finally, in all hia 
army there was not so much as one f^ citizen 
taken prisoner, either in the engagement or in 
the flight ; for they spared their own Utcs aa 
little as those of the enemy. The army of the 
republicobtained the Tictoiy, indeed, but it wmb 
neither a cheap nor a joyful one ; for their 
braTest men were either slain in battle or dan- 
gerously wounded. As there were many, too^ 
who went to Tiew the field, either out of ciiri- 
oaity or a desire of plunder, in taming OTor ihe 
dead bodies, sorae found a friend, some a re- 
lation, and some a guest; others there were 
likewise who discoTered their enemies ; so thaf 
through the whole army there appeared a mix- 
tuie of gladneaa and sorrow, joy and moaming 
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It is an iiDJust complaiot that mrakind hsTe 
made of their natQre» as being frail and of 
short daration, and gofemed more by chance 
than by virtue. For, on the contrary, you 
will find nothing, upon reflection, greater or 
more excellent ; and that men want induetry 
more than time or abilitiea. 

The director and governor of haman life is 
the aoul ; which, when it purauea gloiy in the 
patha of virtue, is abundantly prevalenti nay, 
even crowned with renown, and standa in no 
need of the aids of fortune, which can neither 
bestow nor take away probity, induatry, or any 
worthy quality. But when the soul becomee 
enslaved to ignoble paraiona, and abandoning 
itielf to indolence and sensual pleaeure, has, 
by a courte of debauchery, loat in sloth ita vi- 
gour, time, and abilitiea, the firailty of nature 
is blamed. For it ia usual with men to blame 
the course of thingi for the evils they bring 
upon themselvea. Whereas, would they but 
engage in virtuous pursuits with tho same ar- 
dour and spirit as they do in such as are unin- 
teresting, nay, and dangerous too, they would 
no more be govemed by fortune, than fortune 
by them ; they would even arrive at such 
sublime heights of grandeur, as, from being 
mortals to become immortal through glory. 

For as man is compounded of soul and body, 
Bo all our actions and all our pursuits partake 
of tho one or the other. Accordingly, beauty, 
great wealth, atrength of body, and other 
things of the like nature, are of short duration ; 
but the noble productions of Ihe soul are, like 
itself, immortal. Moreover, the good things 
of the body, and of fortune, aa they have a 
beginning, so they have a period; and all 



thingi indeed that rise and increaae (ati tnA 
decay. But the aoul ia incorraptibU and im- 
mortal ; the govemor of human kina i which 
animates and comprehends all thin^i^, but ia 
comprehended by nothing itself. 80 that th« 
depravity of those is the more surprising, who, 
sunk in sensiialityy spend their lives in luxary 
and idleness ; and sufier their minds, the no- 
blest and most refined part of their frame, to lie 
uncultivated, and languish in indolence ; eape- 
dally, since ther» ar» ao many and such wwi^ 
ous accompUshmenta bj which tba wlnd may 
acquire the highest renown. 

Magistracy and high command, thoagh 
among the uumber of such pursuits, yet do not 
appear to me to be at all desirable at this con* 
juncturei nor indeed any share in the adminia* 
tration ; since honours are neither bestowed on 
the virtuous, nor are they who obtain authoritj 
by infamous meana» the more secarey or the 
more honourable, for enjoying it. For to go- 
vera your oountry and kindred by force, thoogh 
you may have it in your power, and may even 
rectify abuses, is, however, a dangerous situa- 
tion ; especially since all innovations in a state 
threaten slaughter, banishment, and all the 
miseries of war: To strive for power to no 
purpose, and to reap nothing by continual 
fatigue but public odium, is extreme madneas; 
unlesa we imagine any one to be possessed of 
so base and pernicious a s(>irit, as to aacri^ce 
his honour and liberty to the power of a few. 

Among the different ways of employing 
men'8 abilities, that of wriling history is of 
eminent use ; but I shall say nothing of its ex 
eellence, becauae many have already showk 
it; and leat I ahould be charged with vaniCy 
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for extolling what I am myMlf engaged in. 
Tbere are tome, howeTer, I doubt not, wbo, 
because I have reeolved to paaa my dayt at a 
distance from any sbare in the management of 
pablic affairs, will be ready to call this my 
andertaking, howevergreatand uaefal in itaelf, 
an indolent amusement : tbia, at least, will be 
the language of aucb, who tbink tbe task of 
■alating.tbe people by their namea, and court- 
ing their favour by feasts, tbe greatest of all. 

Bot if theae men will only consider at what 
times I wa« promoted in the state ; the dignity 
of tbose wbo were tben unsaccessful in tbeir 
pursuit of employment; and what sort of men 
have since got into tbe senate, tbey will cer- 
tainly allow tbat I altered my sentiments upon 
)u8t grounds, and not from indolence ; and tbat 
the state will reap more benefit by my retiring 
from business, than by tbe caballings of otbers. 
For I bave often heard that Q. Mazimus and 
P. ScipiOy with otber great men of our statei 
were wont to say, that, upon bebolding tbe 
images of tbeir ancestors, tbeir minds were 
powerfully animated to virtue. Not that tbe 
waX| or the figuroi made so strong an impres- 
•ion upon tbeir minds ; it was only the recol- 
lection of the glorious achievements of tbeir 
forefathersy tbat oxcited tbat generous flame in 
the breasts of those brave men, which they 
could never extingnisb, till tbey bad attained 
tbe like degree of glory and reputation. 

How diflferent are tbe manners of the present 
age ; in wbich tbere is not a man to be found 
who vies with his ancestors in probity and in- 
dustry, but in riches only and extravagance. 
Nay, even persons of obscure birth, who were 
formerly wont to anticipate nobility by their 
virtuous deeds, aspire now af\er places of bo- 
nour and power by secret contrivances ; and 
money got by injustice and violence, rather 
than by worthy accomplishments. As if the 
prstorsbip, consulship, and all tbe other dig- 
nities, conferred glory and renown of tbem- 
selves, and did not owe tbeir estimation to the 
good behaviour of such as are vestcd witb 
them. But I have been carried too far, and 
taken too much freedom, from my concern for 
the depravity of the state. Now I come to 
my purpose. 

I am going to write tbehistory of a war which 
the Roman people carried on with Jugurtha, 
king of the Numidians; a subject wbich I have 
made choice of, becausei in tbe fir^^t place, the 
war was a terrible and obstinate one, and tbe 



success long oncertain ; and likewise becsuM 
a cbeck was then given, for the fi rst time, to 
tbe exorbitant pride of the nobility : a con* 
tention which confounded all things, diviDO 
and buman ; and was carried to such « height 
of madness and fury, that it ended in a civil 
war, and the desolation of Italy. But, before I 
euter upon this task, I shall trace a few thinga 
backwards, that what follows may appear in a 
clemrei and stronger light. 

Dnriug the second Punic war, wherein 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, reduced 
the power of Italy more than had ever been 
done since the Roman name became formida- 
ble, Masinissa, king of tbe Numidians, being 
received into tbe Roman fnendship, by P. 
Scipio, afierwards surnamed Africanus, on ac- 
count of bis gallant achievements, performed 
many and glorious exploits : in consideration 
of whicb, wben tbe Carthaginians were over^ 
come, and Sypbax taken, who bad an extenaive 
and powerful kingdom in Africa, all the citiee 
and lands that bad been taken from him wera 
given to Masinissa by the Roman people. 
Tbis prince continued a faithful and uaeful 
ally to tts, till death put an end to his reign : 
upon wbich, his son Micipsa succeeded alMM 
to the kingdom, bis brotbers Manastabel and 
Gulussa dying some time before. Micipsa had 
two sons, Atberbal and Hiempsal ; but kept 
at bis court, and educated with the same care 
as his own children, the son of bis brother 
Manastabal, called Jugurtha, whom Masinissa 
had left in a private condition, because he was 
born of a concubine. 

This youth, when be grew up, with all the 
advantages of strengtb of body, a graceful 
person, and, above all, a fine genius did not 
Buflfer bimself to be carried away with luxury 
and idieness ; but agreeably to tbe manners of 
the nation, accustomed himself to ride, to tbrow 
the dart, to contend with his companions ia 
running ; and tbough he surpassed all io glory, 
be was still beloved by all. Besides, he spent 
a good deal of time in tbe chase ; and was al- 
ways the first, or amongst the first, in wounding 
the lion, and other wild beasts ; and though 
be performed a great many brave deods, he 
never boasted of himself. Micipsa was at first 
highly pleased with this, thinking that the 
bravery of Jugurtha would reflect glory upon 
his reign : but when he considered tbat he 
himself was now grown old, tbat bis children 
were very young, and that Jugrurtha was in the 
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l»fime of life, and growing dailj in repuUtion, 
he was deeply tfiected, and hit mind distracted 
with perplexing thoughtt. The eonsideration 
of the ambitious nature of man, and hit im- 
petuosity in gratifying his deairea, aUrmed 
him ; and li^Lewite the favonrable opportunity 
ariaing from his own age and that of his chil- 
dren, which waa a temptation strong enough to 
transport even men of moderate Tiewa ; add to 
all thia, the great affection of the Numidiant 
far Jugurtha, which made him apprehenaivei 
lest, should he destroy him by artifice, it might 
occasion a sedition, or a civil war. 

Being thus beset with difficulties, and find- 
ing that it was not possibie for him to destroy 
so popular a man, either by force or fraud, he 
resolved to expose him to the dangera of war, 
as he was of a daring disposition, and fond of 
military glory, and thus try what fortune would 
do. Accordingly, Micipsa, being to despatch 
auxiliaries of horse and foot to the Romans, 
who were then laying siege to Numantia, aent 
him to Spain, as their commander ; in hopes 
that he would be cut oflf, either from an osten- 
tation of his courage or the effbrts of the ene- 
my. But that matter fell out quite contrary 
to hii ezpectation. For as aoon as Jugurtha, 
who had great vivacity and penetration, be- 
came acquainted with the temper of P. Scipio 
the Roman general, and the character of the 
enemy, he in a short time acquired so high re- 
nown, by his great labour and appHcation, his 
submissive obedience to orders, and ezpoeing 
himself ofien to dangen, that he was extramely 
beloved bv our men, and dreaded by the Numan- 
tians. He was, indeed, both brave in action, 
and wise in council ; qualitiea very aeldom 
united in the same peraon : precaution being 
generaliy accompanied with fear, and courage 
with rashness. 

Accordingly, Scipio employod Jugurtha to 
put all his most difficult enterprises in execu- 
tion, took him into the number of his intimate 
friends, and grew fonder of him daily, as one 
who succeeded in all his schemes and under- 
takings. To these advantagea wera added 
great generosity and addresa ; by which means 
he had contracted an intimate friendship with 
many of the Romans. 

There were many at that time in our army, 
■ome-of high rank, othera newly raised, who 
preferred riches to virtue and honour ; men of 
CKtioos dispositions, of great power at Rome, 
tnd moie distinguiahod amoog oar alliM bj 



their figura than their honesty. These in- 
flamed the mind of Jugurtha,(of iuelf ambitioua 
enough,) by aasuring him, " that when Micipaa 
died, he alone would have the kingdom of Nu- 
midia ; as he was a person of such distinguished 
merit, and all things venal at Rome.*' 

Upon the destruction of Numantia, when 
Scipio had determined to dismiss the auxilia- 
ries, and return home himself, having be- 
stowed graat presents and high encomiums upoa 
Jugurtha, in prasence of the whole army, h« 
brought him into his tent ; and there adviaed 
him in private, «< to court the friendsbip of tha 
Roman people in a public rather than private 
way, and not to bestow bribee on any : tbat it 
was dangerous to purchase from a few, what 
belonged to all. If he would but continue in 
his virtuous practices, that glory and sove- 
reignty would fall to him of course ; but if h« 
hurried on precipitately, his money would 
prove his ruin." 

After having given him this advice, he dia- 
missed him with the foUowing letter to Micip- 
sa. ** Yonr nephew Jugurtha has highly 
distinguiahed himself, during the siege of No- 
mantia ; Irhich, I am sura, will give you great 
joy. His great merit has made him dear to 
me ; and I shall uae my endeavoura that he be 
80 to the senate and people of Rome. I con- 
gratulate yoo, indeod, on this occasion, as mj 
friend : for in him you have a man worthy of 
you, and hia grandfather Masinissa." 

The king, finding that what he had leamed 
from common fame was confirmed by Scfpio*s 
letter, was so toochod with the merit and intereft 
of the man, that he altered his purposes, and 
endeavoured to gain him by favoura. Accord- 
ingly he immediately adopted him, and, by hia 
will, raade him joint-heir with his sons to th« 
kingdom. A few yeare after, being worn out 
with age and infirmities, and, finding that the 
period of his life was approaching, he is said 
to have addressed himself to Jugurtha, in the 
presence of his friends and relations, as also o! 
Atherbal and Hiempsal, to this purpose : 

•* I took thee, Jugurtha, when a fatherleai 
infant, and without hopes or fortune, undei 
my own care ; as I promised myself, that 
my favoura would render me as dear to 
thee as if I had been thy father. Nor have I 
indeed been disappointed : for, not to mentioo 
thy other great and noble achievemenU, thy 
late behaviour at Numantia reflecU honoor 
opon me aod mj kiogdom. By thy gaUaot 
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behaviouT thou hast united us to the RoniaiiB 
in doser tiee of friendthip than before, and 
nTived the hononr of our family in Spain. In 
a word,(what ie the moet difficult thing among 
meny) that haet OTen overcome envy iteelf by 
thy glory. Now, as natare ii putting a period 
to my dayt, I beseech and adjure thee, by this 
right hand and the honour of a prince, to em- 
brace with a tender and affectionate regard 
these my sons, thy near relations by birthi thy 
brethren by my generoaity ; and not to prefer 
the friendship of strangersy to that of peraons 
tinited to theo by blood. 

" U is not troope, or treaauret, that are the 
aupport of a kingdom, bot friends ; whom yoo 
ean neither acqoire by force, nor purchase with 
money : they are only to be procured by good 
officee and fidelity. Now, who Bhould be more 
closely united in friendship than brothers ? or 
what stranger will be found faithful to him who 
ia an enemy to his own relations ? I leave you 
a kingdom, strong indeed, if you are virtuous 
and agree ; but weak, if you are wicked and at 
▼ariance with one another. For by union 
•mall states flourish, whilst the greatest are 
destroyed by divisions. ^ 

'< Now, it is more incumbent upon thee, Ju- 
gurtha, as surpasaing thy brethreu in age and 
wisdom, to take care that no diMensions arise ; 
for in all contests, the most powerful, even 
/hough he receive an injury, ia still thought to 
havo done it, because he is most able. As for 
you, Atherbal and Hiempsal, observe and re- 
verence this worthy man : imitate his bravery ; 
and let it never be said, that Micipsa was 
happior in his adopted children than in his 
own." 

Jugortha, though he was very sensible of the 
king^a insincerity, and had himself quite dif- 
ferent views from what he pretended, yct made 
a very dutiful reply, suitable to the occasion. 
Micipsa died a few days afier ; and after his 
funeral was celebrated with royal magnificence 
by the young princes, they met together to 
regulate their affairs. 

Uierapsal, the youngest of them, who was 
naturally violent, and faad been accustomed to 
treat Jugurtha with contempt, on account of 
his mean birth by his mother, seated himself at 
Atherbars right hand, to prevent Jugurtha*8 
sitting in the middle, the most honourable 
place among the Numidians ; and though he 
was prevailed upon by the importunity of his 
brother to yield to auperior age, and go to the 



farthcr lide, yet it waa with reTuctanoe. At 
thia interview, aftei much reaaoning aboat tlM 
administration of affiiirs, Jugurtha propoaedy 
among other thiuga, to repeal all the ordi- 
nances and legulations of Micipaa for the 
last five years of his life ; as he was wom out 
with age, and the vigour of hia facnlties loat. 
Hiempsal replied, ** that he was entirely of the 
same opinion ; aince Jugurtha had been made 
partner of the kingdom by adoption, onlj withiii 
three years.*' 

This expreasion sunk deeper in Jagurtha*a 
mind« than any one imagined ; insomuch thal; 
from that very time, being distracted with rage 
and fear, he waa eagerly bent opon the de- 
atruction of Hiempsal, and continually medi- 
tating by what secret means to effect It. Bat 
these operating too slowly for the violence of 
his resentment, which was not in the leaat 
abated, he determined to execute his deatgn «t 
any rate. At the first meeting of the princefl» 
already mentioned, it was agreed, that, to pre- 
vent mutual disputes, the public treasure ahould 
be divided, and the kingdom too, with the 
portion of each marked out by distinct bounda- 
riea; and certain times were appointed for 
both these purposes, but first for the diatribn- 
tion of the money. 

In the meantime, the young princes rerired 
to different places adjacent to where the trea- 
sure lay : Hiempsal, partirularly, to Thermida, 
where he happened to lodge in the house of 
one who was Jugurtha*8 principal lictor, and 
had always been his favourite and confidant 
Fortune presenting Jugurtha with so fit an in- 
strument, he loaded him with promises, and 
prevailed upon him to go, under pretence of 
8eeing his house, and provide himself with falae 
keys to the gates ; for the true ones were al- 
ways carried to Hiempsal ; assuring him, that 
when matters were ready he himself would 
come with a considerable body of men. 

The Numidian soon executed his ordcrs, and 
introduced Jugurtha's soldiers by night, agree- 
ably to his instructions ; who, as soon as they 
entered the house, went different ways in quest 
of the prince; put to death all they found 
asleep, and all such as they met; searched 
every private apartment ; broke open such aa 
were shut ; and fiUed the whole house with 
confusion and horror. Mcanwhile Hiempsal 
was discovered, concealing himself in a mean 
apartment bejonging to a servant maid, whither 
he had fled, fuU of dread, upon the first alarm, 
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being unacquaintod with the honte. The Nu- 
midiang, according to their instnictions, carried 
hia head to Jugurtha. 

The news of ao horrible a murder aoon flew 
over all Africa. Atherbal, and all of thoae 
who had been subject to Micipsa, were aeixed 
with terror : the Numidians divided into two 
parties ; the greater number declared for Ather- 
bal, but the beet aoldiers for Jugurtha ; who 
immediately raiaed as great an armj as poefible, 
reduced several citiee by force under hit obe- 
dience, got others to submit to him, and puthed 
for nothing less than to be master of all Numi- 
dia. Atherbal, thougb he had despatched am- 
bassadors to Rome, to inform the senate of the 
murder of his brother, and his own distressful 
situation, yet depending upon the number of 
his men, he resolved to hazard a battle ; but 
being defeated upon the first onset, he fled to 
our province, and from thence went to Rome. 

Jugurtha having thus executed his designs, 
and made himself master of all Numidia ; when 
he camo to reflect at his leisure upon his enor- 
mous crimes, began to dread the Roman peo- 
ple, and had no hopes of securitv against their 
resentment, but in the avarice of the nobility, 
and in his money. He therefore sent ambas- 
■adors to Rome, in a few days, with great store 
of gold and silver ; and ordered them first of 
all to load ^s old friends with presents, then 
to make new ones : in a word, to spare no 
money for bringing over to his interest as many 
as possible. 

When the ambassadors were arrived at Rome, 
and, according to the king*s instructions, had 
sent large presents to his friends and others of 
great interest in the senate ; so great a change 
happened, that Jugurtha, who was before held 
in detestation, grew all on a sudden into mighty 
iavour with the nobility ; many of whom being 
gained over by bribes, and others hoping to be 
bribed, used all their interest with every sena- 
tor, to prevent any rigorous resolution against 
him. When the ambassadors thought their 
cauae was safe, a day was fized for the senate 
to give audience to both parties. Upon whieh 
occasion, it is said that Atherbal spoke in the 
foUowing manner : 

« My father^s orders to me, conscript iathers, 
in his dying moments, were, that I should look 
npon myself as having the administration of the 
Idngdom of Numidia only, the right and sove- 
raifnty being yours ; and likewise to endeavour 
to be aa aenriceable to the Roman people as poa- 1 
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sible, hoth in war and peace ; to esteem you aa 
my kindred and relations ; adding, if I did so, I 
should find in your friendship, forces, riches, 
with every necessary support to my kingdom. 
When I was going to pursue these orders of my 
dying father, Jugurtha, the most wicked wretch 
on earth, in open contempt of your authority, 
stripped me, the grandson of Masinissa, tho 
hereditary friend and ally of the Roman people, 
of my kingdom and my all. 

« Since I was to be reduced t(? so wretched 
a condition, conscript fathers, I wish I could 
have implored your aid, rather on account of 
my own services, than tbose of my ancestors ; 
above all, that I could have had a title to such 
aid, without standing in need of it, or, if I did, 
have received it as my due. fiut as innocence 
of itself is but a weak defence ; and as it waa 
not in my power to form the heart of Jugurtha, 
I have fled to you for protection, conscript fa- 
thers, to whom I am forced to be a burden be- 
fore I have done any service, which is my grcal- 
est misfortune. Other kings have been oither 
conquered by you, and then received into yoor 
alliance, or in their distress have implored your 
friendship ; our family commenced allies to the 
Roman peopleduring their war with Carthage, 
at a time when the Roman honour was moro 
to be regarded than tfaieir fortune. 

« Do not sufier me, conscript fathers, who am 
descended from that family, and the grandson 
of Masinissa, to implore your aid in vain. If I 
had nothing to plead in order to obtain it but 
my wretched condition, that I, who was but 
lately a prince, of high descent, of signal re- 
nown, and great power, am now reduced by 
complicated misery, destitute and forlom, and 
dependent upon others for succour ; it would 
still become the dignity of the Roman peoplo 
to protect me from oppression, and not to suflfer 
any man to enlarge his territories by iniquity. 
But I have been forced from those very possee- 
sions which the Roman people gave my ance^ 
tors, and from whence my father aiid grand- 
father, in eonjunction with you, drove Syphax 
and the Carthaginians. It is your bounty, con- 
script fathera, Ihat is torn from me ; and in tho 
injuries done me you are insuUed. 

«' Alas ! miserable man tbat I am ! Are theso 
the fruits of thy generosity, O my father! that 
he whom thou didst adopt, he whom thou hast 
leftjoint-heir to thy kingdom with thy own sons, 
shonld, of all others, be the instrument to ex 
tirpoto thy raoo 1 ahdl our family never find 
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qoiet 1 must ouri be ever a bloody lot 1 must 
the devouring sword asd banLsbment be always 
our portion ! 

<• Whiltt the Carthaginiana continued in 
power, no wonder we were exposed to all man- 
ner ^^ calamities. Our enemies were at our 
doora, you our friends were afar off*; and all 
our hopes in our arms. When Africa was freed 
from that plague, we enjoyed the sweeta of 
peace, as having no enemies, unless you com- 
manded us tft treat any as such ; when, on a 
sudden, Jugurtha,with insupportable audacious- 
ness, glorying in his pride and cruelty, murders 
my brother, his near relation, and seizes his 
kingdom as the reward of his crime : then, find* 
ing that he could not destroy me by the same 
wicked snares, he fell upon me with open force, 
at a time when, trusting to your power, I cx- 
pected neither war nor violence, drove me from 
my country and my home, and reduced me to 
that wretched condition whcrein I now appear 
before you, destitute of every thing, and so op- 
pressed with misery, that I am safer any where 
than in my own kingdom. 

« I have often, conscript fathers, heard my 
father say, and I was myself of tho same opi- 
nion, that whoevcr set themselves carefully to 
cultivate friendship with you, wcre cngaged in- 
deed in an arduous undertaking, but were of 
all others the most secure. Our family has 
done all that was in their power for you ; they 
havc assistcd you in all your wars ; it is in your 
power, conscript fathers, now that you enjoy 
pcace, to place us in a state of security. My 
father left behind him us two brothers, and hy 
adopting Jugurlha for a third, thought to en- 
gage him in the closcst union with us. One 
if thc three is already murdered ; and it was 
with difficulty I escaped from thebloody hands 
of the other. 

« What shall I do ? or whither had I best 
go, miserable man that I am ! all the supports 
of my family are cut ofT. My father through 
age yielded to the lot of human nature ; Ju- 
gurtha, trampling upon every tie of nature and 
gralitude, imbued his wicked hands in the blood 
of my brother. My other friends and relations, 
wherever he took them, he has destroyed by a 
variety of cruel deaths : some he has crucified ; 
othcrs he has thrown to wild beasts; those few, 
whose livcs he has spared, are imprisoned in 
gloomy dungeons, there to lead a life more in- 
supportable than death, in sorrow and anguish. 

" Were I still in posaession of all that I have 



lost ; were my circumttances, which %n bow 
80 wretched,as flourishingasformerljiand thoat 
persons who are now my enemies, mj frienda 
as before ; I should yet apply to you, conscrip 
fathers, for succour in case of any auddcn calk- 
mity befalling me ; to you, whom it becomei^ 
on account of your great power and dominioD. 
to maintain equity and prevent injuatice eveiy 
where. But now that I am banished from mj 
country, from my home, forsaken by all, destl* 
tute of every thing suitable to my rank, to whom 
shall I go, to whom shall I apply for aidl 
Shall I apply to such nations and priiicea aa are 
all the avowed enemies of our familj, on «o- 
count of our friendship with you 1 have I anj 
place to go to, where thcre are not monumenta 
of hostilities committed by my ancestora upon 
your account 1 or can any one who haa ever 
been your enemy have compaiision upun me 1 

<« We were, moreover, taught by Maunisaaf 
never to cultivate friendship with any but the 
Roman people ; to enter into no other engage* 
ments; to make no other alliances; that 
in your friendsbip we should find abundant 
security ; and if your empire should fall by a 
change of fortune, we too must be involved in 
the aame ruin. Dy your own bravery and 
the favour of the gods, you are still grcat and 
mighty; all your undertakings are crowned 
with success, and every thing yields to your 
power ; »o that you can the more easily redress 
the grievances of your allics. One thing only 
I am afraid of ; lest the favour of some persona 
here for Jugurtha,whom they little know, should 
give a wrong bias to their minds: such, I hear, 
are making their utmost efTorts in his bchalf ; 
and importuningparticularsenators notto come 
to any resolution against him, in his absence, 
without hearing his defence ; alleging that mj 
grievances are all pretended, and that I was 
under no necessity of flying, but might have 
continued with safety in my own kingdom. 

<' O that I could but see him, by whose enor 
mous cruelty I am reduced to this degree of 
wretjchedness, practising such simulation ! and 
that eitheryou or the immortal gods would, for 
once, take human affairs underyourcare; that 
he who now boasta and triumphsin his crimes, 
may atone by eztreme tortures for his mon- 
strous ingratitude to my father, the murder of 
my brother, and the evils he has made mc sof* 
fer. 

** And now, O mj dearest brotber ! though 
thou wert cut off in the flower of th j dajs, bj 
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tae hands of one who of all men should haTe 
been the la«t to haye done it ; yet I think thy 
fate rather matter of joy than of grief ; for by 
thy lall thou didat not so much loae thy king- 
dom, as escape the hardahipa of flight, baniah 
ment, poverty, and all the calamities which op- 
preH me. But I, wretched and forlorn, driven 
from the throne of my ancectors into an abyas 
of miaery, aflbrd a rueful spectaclo of the un- 
certainty of human aflairs ; know not what 
courae to take, whether I ahall revenge thy 
wronga, whiUt I myself aland in need of assiB- 
tance ; or whether I ahall attempt the recovery 
of my kingdom, when my death or life dependa 
on the power of othere. I could wiah it were 
honourable to put an end to my miaery by a 
▼oluntary death ; to prevont that infamy which 
mu8t necesaarily fall upon me, if, ainking under 
the weight of my afflictions, I ahould tamely 
■ubmit to injustice. Now, aa I have no incli- 
nation to live, and yet cannot die but with dis- 
honour, I adjure you, conscript fathers, by your- 
aelves, by your children and parents, by the 
majesty of the Roman people, succour me in 
my distress, curb haughty oppression, and suf- 
fer not the kingdom of Numidia, which is your 
own, to fall a prey to a usurpcf, and to be 
■tained with the blood of our family.*' 

When the king had made an end of speaking, 
the deputies from Jugurtha, trusting more to 
their money than the justice of their cause, 
made a short reply, that Hiempsal had been 
put to death by the Numidians for his cruelty ; 
that Atherbal, after he had made war without 
any provocation, and was defeated, complained 
that he could not execute his schemes of op- 
pression ; that Jugurtha begged of the senate, 
not to believe him changed from what they had 
known him at Numantia, nor to regard thc 
words of an enemy more than his own actions. 
Then both parties withdrew, and the aflair 
was immediately debated. 

The patrons of the deputies, and a great 
many more, corrupted by their influence, disre- 
garded what Atherbal had said ; highly eztol- 
led Jugurtha's bravery ; and by their interest, 
their pleadings, and indeed otwj other possible 
roethod, endeavoured as strennoasly to defend 
the crimes and infamy of another, as if it had 
been in sopport of their own reputation. On 
the other hand, there were a few who, prefer- 
ring justice and equity to money, gave it as their 
opinion, that Atherbal should be assisted, and 
tmple vengeance taken for Hiempsal'a death. 



He who distinguished himself most in support 
of this opinion, was jfimilius Scaurus, n man 
of high rank, active, factious, passiona.^ 'ot 
power, honour, and riches, but one who con* 
cealed his vices very artfuUy. This nian per- 
ceiving that Jugurtha^s money was distributed 
in a shameless and notorious manner, and fear- 
ing lest such barefaced bribery sbould, as is 
usual on the like occasions, raise public odium, 
restrained his passion for money. 

That party, however, prevailed in the senate, 
which preferred money and favour to truth and 
equity ; and it was decreed that ten commis- 
sioners should divide the kingdom, which Mi- 
cipsa had possessed, between Jugurtha and Ath- 
erbal. The principal person in the commission 
was L. Opimius, a man of eminence and great 
authority in the senate, because, when cnnsul, 
he had put to death C. Gracchus and M. Ful- 
vius, and avenged the nobility upon the com- 
mons with great fury. Jugurtha, though be 
knew this senator was his friend at Rome, yet 
received him with the most solicitous respect ; 
and, by great presents and ample promises, 
brought him to sacrifice honour, reputation, and 
in a word, every thing else, to his interest. He 
applied to the other commissioners in the same 
manner, and succeeded with most of t)iem : 
some few indeed there were who set a higher 
value upon their honour than money. In the 
division of the kingdom, that part of Numidia 
which borders upon Mauritania, and is the 
most fertile and populous, was assigned to Ju- 
gurtha. Atherbal had the other ; which wos in- 
deed better fumished with portsand fine build- 
ings, but of greater beauty than importance. 

My snbject here seems to require of me a 
short account of the situation of Africa, and 
of ihose nations with whom we have had war 
or alliance. As for those other countries, 
which excessive heats, the difliculty of travel- 
ling, and vast deserts, have made less frequent- 
ed, I shall say nothing at all ; it being very 
diflicult to meet with any certain information 
concerning them. My account of the rest I 
shall despatch with all possiblo brevity. 

In the division of the globe, most authora 
reckon Africa a tbird part of the whole : there 
beingbot few who divide it into Asia and Eo- 
rope, and include Africa in Europe. It is 
bounded on the west, by the straits which 
join our sea to the ocean ; on the east, by 
spacious sloping plains, by the natives called 
Catabathmos. The sm of Africa ia tempeata 
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OQs, and withont harboun ; the toil b fruitfol 
in grain and good for pastore, but producea 
few treea ; here it seldom raina, and there are 
but few springfl of water. The nativea have 
hale bodies, are remarkable for their agilitj, 
and can endure much fatigue : moet of them 
die of old age, except such as are destroyed by 
the aword pr wild beasts; for few of them are 
cut off by diseaaes : noxious animab they have 
in great numbers. 

Concerning the original inhabitantB of Afri- 
ca, and auch aa settled in it aflterwarda, with 
the manner of their uniting together, I shall 
here give a short account, difierent indeed from 
the common one, but such aa waa interpreted 
to me out of the Carthaginian books, said to 
be those of king Hiempsal, and agreeable to 
the opinion of the natives themselves ; but for 
the truth of the relation, let the authors be 
Itccountable. 

Africa was at first possessed by the Getuli- 
ans and Libyans, a savage and unpolished 
people, who lived upon the flesh of wild beasts, 
or fed upon the herbs of the field, like cattle ; 
Bubject to no laws, discipline, or government ; 
without any fixed habitation ; wandering from 
place to place, and taking up their abode 
wherever night overtook them. But when 
Herculetf died in Spain, as the Africans think 
he did, his army, roade up of diverse nations, 
having lost their general, and many competi- 
tors arising for the command, dispersed in a 
short time. Those that were Medes, Persians, 
and Armenians, sailed over into Africa, and 
took possession of those places that lie upon 
our sea. But the Persians settled nearer the 
ocean ; and they made houses to themselves of 
their ships tumed upside down, because there 
was no timber in the country, nor had they an 
opportunity of importing it from Spain, having 
no commerce with that nation, on account of 
its great distance from them by sea, and their 
language, which was not understood tbere. 
Thcse by degrees mixed with the Getulians by 
intermarriages ; and because they were con- 
Btantly shifting from place to place, trying the 
goodness of the soil, they called themselves 
Numidians. Tbe houses of the Numidian pea- 
sants, which they call mapalia, are still like 
the hulls of ships, of an oblong form, with 
coverings rising in the middle, and bending at 
each end. 

The Libyans, who lived near thfl African 
aea, mingled whh the Medes and ArmenianB : 



for the GetolianB lay more Co. the s«iy 
under the equinoctial line. The Libyi 
built cities very aoon ; for being Mparaied ham 
Spain only by the atraitB, they exchtDfed 
commodities with that country. By d egi ee » 
they corrupted the name of the Medea, calliiif 
them, in their barbaroua language, Moora. 
Now the Persians soon became a powerfiil 
people, and multiplied ao greatly, that thi 
youth, ieaving their parenta, on accoiint of 
their vast numbers, and retaining their neti 
name of Numidians, took poasesaion of the 
country bordering upon Carthage, which ia 
still called Numidia. Afterwarda aeaistinff eadi 
other, they reduced their neighboars, either by 
the terror or force of their arms, under thcir 
dominion, and thus acquired greet glorj and 
reputation, especially those who advaneed 
farthest along our sea coast ; becauee the Li- 
byans were less warlike than the Getnliana. 
At last almost all lower Africa wea pnenraBcd 
by the Numidians ; and the conquered nations^ 
forming but one people with the conqaeroni 
went by the same name. 

AAerwards the Phoenicians came ; some of 
whom left their homes to ease tbeir country, 
which was overstocked with inhabitants ; othera 
were prompted by ambition and engaged the 
populace, and such as were fond of novelty, 
to follow them. They built Hippo, Adrum^ 
tum, Leptis, and other cities on thc 8ea coast; 
which growing powerful in a sbort time, proved, 
some of them a defence, others an honour to 
their mother cities. For, as to Carthage, I 
think it is better to be altogether silent than to 
say but little ; besides, it is time to retom to 
my subject. 

From the plains of Catabathmos, then, which 
separate Egypt from Africa, as we go along 
ihe sea coast, the first city is Cyrene, a colony 
from Thera. Next to this are the two Syrtes, 
with Leptis between them ; then the altars of 
the Phileni, which bound the Carthaginian 
empire on the side of Egypt ; and afterwards 
other Punic cities. The rest of Africa, as far 
as Mauritania, is possessed by the Numidiana: 
the Moors are nearer to Spain. Above No- 
midia, as I have been informed, are the Getuli, 
who live, some of them in huts, while others 
wander about without any fixed abode. Be- 
yond them are the Ethiopians ; and theti coun- 
tries scorched by the heat of the sun. Iii the 
war with Jugurtha, the Romans had govemors 
of their own in most of the Puric cities, and 
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those placM which had heen lately nihject to 
Carthage. Great part of the Getuliaiia were 
under Jugurtha ; and the Numidiana too, aa far 
as the riVer Mulucha* The Moors were all 
BQbject to Bocchufl, who knew nothing of the 
Romana hut the name ; nor waa he known to 
them before, either in war or peace. I have 
now aaid enongh of Africa and ita inhabitanta 
for my purpoM. 

AAer Numidia waa divided hy the Roman 
eommiuioners, and they retumed home ; when 
Jugurtha, cootrary to hia fears, saw himaelf 
rewarded for his crimea, he waa fuUy porsuaded 
of the truth of what he had heard from his 
fiiendfl at Numantia, that all thinga were to be 
bought at Rome; and being oncouraged too 
by the promiiefl of those whom he had loaded 
with presentfl, he resoWed to seize Atherbarfl 
kingdom, He waa himaelf, indeed, of a daring 
diflposition, and an excellent aoldier ; but he 
whose defltruction he aimed at was quiet, apirit- 
lesfl, of a meek temper, obnoxious to insultB, and 
more apt to be terrified than to inapire terror. 
Accordingly, on a sudden he invades hia terri- 
toriefl with a powerful body, takea many pri- 
Boners, cattle, and other booty, aetfl fire to his 
dties ; and, fiying about with his cavalry from 
place to place, ravaged hia country. He then 
retumed into his own kingdom with all his 
forcefl, thinking that Atherbal would have 
recourse to arms for redresfl, and thus fumiflh 
him with a pretezt for war. But he, not look- 
ing opon himself aa a match for Jugurtha at 
arms, and relying more upon the Roman 
friendship than his own subjects, sent ambas- 
aadorfl to complain to Jugortha of such out- 
rages; and though they returned with an in- 
snlting answer, yet he determined to suffer any 
thing, rather than enter into a war in which he 
had succeeded so badly before. This did not, 
however, allay the insatiable ambition of Ju- 
gurtha, who had already, in his mind, taken 
posaession of Atherbars kingdom. Therefore 
he began now to make war, not afl before, at 
the head of a band of plunderers, but with a 
great army, and openly aimed at the sovereign- 
ty of all Numidia : wherever he marched, he 
took cities, laid waite the country, committed 
nniversal depredation, and did every thing to 
inspire his men with courage, and strike terror 
into the enemy. 

Atherbal, finding that he must either qnit 
hifl king^om or defend it by arms, anbmitted to 
Moeanty, and raiaing foroes, marched againat 
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Jugurtha : ao that both armiea encamped near 
the city Cirta, not far from the aea ; but aa the 
evening approached, they did not engage. 
When night waa almost paat, and day began to 
dawn, Jugurtha,'fl men, upon a aignal given, 
broke into the enemy^a camp,and falling upon 
them, whilflt flome were ecarce awake and 
othera just taking their arms, put them to 
flight. Atherbal, with a few horae, made his 
eflcape to Cirta ; and waa ao cloflely pureued, 
that if the Italiana in great numbers had not 
repulaed the Numidiana from the walla, the war 
between the two kinga had been begun and 
ended in the aame day. Jugurtha upon thia laid 
clofle fliege to the town, and by towers, moving 
galleries, and enginea of all aortfl, strove to take 
it ; being desirous to be master of it, before the 
ambassadors, who he heard were sent to Rome 
before the battle, should arrive there. But as 
floon as the senate had notice of the war, they 
despatched three ambassadors, all young men, 
with orders to go to each of the klngs, and ac- 
quaint them, that it was the pleasure and ap- 
pointment of the senate and people of Rome 
they should quit their arms, and decide their 
difierences by law rather than the sword ; that 
thufl they would act aa the di^pity of Rome and 
their own interefltfl required. 

The ambassadors arrived quickly in Africa, 
making the greater despatch, because, whilst 
they were preparing to depart, a report both of 
the engagement and siege of Cirt^ rcached 
Rome ; but this report was but little credited. 
Jugortha, upon hearing their commission, re- 
plied, «« that nothing was more sacred, nothing 
dearer to him, than the authority of the 
senate ; that from his yonth he had endeavoured 
to merit the approbation of every person of 
eminent worth ; that he had gained the friend- 
ship of Scipio, that excellent man, by his virtu- 
ous conduct, not by infamous arts : that Micipsa 
had in consideration of his good qualities, and 
not for want of children, adopted him joint-heir 
with his own sons to the kingdom. But the 
braver and more deserving hia conduct had 
been, the leefl could hi* flpirit bear with insultfl. 
That Atherbal had laid Bnares for his life, which, 
when he diseovered, he endeavoured to defeat : 
that the Roman people would neither act a 
just nor a wise part, if they denied him the 
common right of nations: finally, that he 
would quickly aend deputies to Rome, to satisfy 
them eonoeming all his proceedings.*' 

With tbiB mawer the ambaafladorfl departed 
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«vithout being allowed access to Atherbal. 
Jugurtha, when he thought they had left Afri- 
ca, perceiving it impogsible to take Cirta by 
assault, on account of its natural strength, be- 
girt it with a trench and rampart, raised towcrs, 
and filled them with armed men. He likewise 
tried day and night all possible methods both 
of force and strstagem ; one «ihile tempting 
the besieged with promises, another endeavour- 
ing to terrify them by fhreats ; constantly ani- 
mating his men and pushing every necessary 
incasure with the utmost diligencet Ather- 
bal, finding his affairs in extreme danger, his 
enem^ determined on his ruin, no hopes of 
succour. and that the war could not be con- 
tinued long for want of provisions, chose two 
of the most activc and resolute of those who 
fled with him to Cirta, and prevailed upon 
them, by^ great promises and an afTecting re- 
prc«cntation of his distress, to venture in the 
night time through the enemy's lines, to the 
next shore, and from thence to Rome. The 
Numidian?i in a few days executed their orders. 
Atherhars letter was read in the senatc ; and 
was to this elfect: 

" It is not my fault, conscript fathers, that I 
make such frequi^t application to you ; it is 
the violence of Jugiirtha that forces me to it, 
who is so resolutely determined upon my de- 
struction, that he pursues it without regarding 
your resenlment or that of the immortal gods 
themHcIves. He prefers my blood to every 
other coneideration ; insomuch that I, though 
a fricnd and ally of the Roman people, have 
been besieged by him almost five months; nor 
does the generosity of my father Micipsa to 
him, nor the authority of your decrees, avail 
any thing towards my relief. Whether famine 
or thc sword presses hardest upon me, I am 
unable to say. My wretched situation discou- 
rages me from writing at greater length con- 
cerning Jugurtha ; having learned by experi* 
ence how littlc credit is given to the miserable : 
this, however, I <vill venture to add, that I am 
sensible he aims at sometbing beyond my ruin, 
and that he can never expect to enjoy my 
kingdom and your friendship ; which of these 
he prefers to the other, can be a secret to none. 
For first he murdered my brother Hiempsal, 
then he drove me from my father's kingdom. 
Lct these, however, be considered as injuries 
done to our family, and no ways afiecting you ; 
yet now he keeps by force a kingdom that is 
yours, and besieges me, who was appointed by 



you king of the Nuroidiana. How much ht 
regarded the orders you sent him bj jour depn- 
tics, my dangers abundantly show. What ra- 
mains, thcn, but that you haTe recourse to 
force, which alone can move him ? As for dio 
I could wish, that what I write at present, and 
what I formerly vtfnplained of before the se- 
nate, was altogethet groundless, rather thao it 
should be verified by my sufferings. But since 
I was bom to be a spectacle of Juguitha^s 
cruelty, I do not beg to be rescued from death 
or distress, but only from falling into his handi, 
and from the torturet that are prepared for me. 
Dispose of the kingdom of Numidia, which ia 
your own, as you may judge most proper ; bat 
I conjure you by the mafesty of the Rnmaii 
empire, and by the faith of friendship and alli- 
ance, deliver me from the impioua hands of 
Jugurtha, if you have any regard for the 
memory of my grandfather Masiniasa.'* 

Upon reading this letter, there were some 
aenators who proposed that an armj ahould be 
sent into Africa, and succours deapatched to 
Atherbal with all expedition ; and that Jugur- 
tha*s disobedience to their orders should be 
forthwith taken into consideration. But the 
king*s advocates strenuously oppoaed such 
mcasures; and thus the public good, as is 
generally the case, was sacrificed to private 
interest. Ambassadors were chosen, however, 
to be sent into Africa ; men of age and dignity, 
who had borne thc highest oflSces of the state ; 
amongst whom was M. Scaurus, whom we have 
already mentioned, a man of consular dignity, 
and at that time prince of the senate. These, 
observing that the public odium was great 
against Jugurtha, and being pressed by the 
Numidians to make all possiblc haste, embark- 
ed in three days ; and arriving soon at Utica, 
wrote to Jugurtha, to come directly into the 
Roman province ; for that they had orders to 
him from the senate. 

When he found that men of such eminence 
and authority at Rome were come to oppose his 
designs, he was distracted between fear and 
ambition. On the one hand, he dreaded the 
resentment of the aenate if he did notobey their 
deputies ; on the other, his eager passion for 
power hurried him on to the execution of his 
wicked undertaking. At last ambition prevail- 
ed ; and surrounding Cirta with all his army, 
he made a general asaault, labouring with al 
his might to break into it ; aa he hoped, by di 
▼iding the enemj'8 forces, to haTS a chanc« f# 
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nctory, either by force or mrtifice. Bat this 
attempt mixcarrying, and finding that his grcat 
•im, of getting Atherbal into his possession, 
before he met the deputies, could not be eflected, 
he came with a few horse into the Roman pro- 
vincc, that he might not, bj longer delay, in- 
cense Scaurus, of whom he stood in grcat awe. 
Upon his arrival, though the deputies, in the 
name of the senate, denounced grievoua threat- 
eninp:s against him for continuing the siege, 
yet after a long debate they departed wiihout 
fuccefls. 

When an account of thia was brought to 
Cirta, the Italiana, by whose bravery the town 
was defended, peraaading themaelves that their 
persons would not be violated afler a surrender, 
in consideration of the Roman power, advised 
Atherbal to deliver himself and the town to 
Jugurtha, without insisting on any conditions, 
but that of having his own life, as the senate 
would take care of every thing else. Ather^al, 
though he was very sensible that nothing was 
less to be depended upon than Jugurtha's word, 
yet considering that it was in the power of those 
who advised him to force him to a compliance 
in cas>e of refusal, yielded to the proposal of the 
Italians, and surrendered. Upon which Ju- 
gurtha put Atherbal to death immediately upon 
the rack, and then slaoghtered all the Numi- 
dian youth and foreign merchanta without dis- 
tinction. 

When this was known at Rome, and began 
to be debated in the senate, the king's former 
advocates, by their intrigues, by their interest 
with particular senators, and oAen by protract- 
ing the time in long speeches, endeavoured to 
qualify the horror of his crimes ; and had not 
C. Memmius, tribune of the people elect, a man 
of spirit, and a declared enemy to the power of 
the nobility, informed the Roman people, that 
the design of all this was to procure impunity 
to Jugurtha for his crimes by means of a faction, 
the public indignation against him wonld un- 
doubtedly have vanished by their studied de« 
lays ; so powerfully did favour and the king*s 
money operate. But the aenate, through a con- 
•ciousness of the injustice of their proceedings, 
began to dread the resentment of the people, 
and complying with the Seropronian law, de- 
creed Numidia and Italy the provinces of the 
next consuls, who were declared to be P. Scipio 
Nasica, and L. Bestia Calpumias. To the 
former of these Italy fell, and to the latter Nu- 
imdia. Then an airoy was raised to be aent 



intoAfrica; and a decree waa made for the 
payment of it, and for every thing necessary 
to carry on the war. 

When Jugurtha hrard thisnews,socontrsry 
to his hopes, as he had a strong persuasion that 
every thing was to be hsd at Rome for money, 
he sent his son and two of his intimate friends 
on an embassy to the senate, and ordered them, 
as he had formerly doqe those he sent after 
having murdered Hiempsal, to bribe all sorts 
of men. Upon their approach to Rome, Bestia 
consulted the scnate, •« whether the deputies of 
Jugurtha should be admitted within the walls ;*' 
and it was dccreed, ** that unless thcy came to 
surrender Jugurtha and his kingdom, they 
must depart out of Italy wilhin ten days." 
Thiit the consul, by the senate*s orders, signified 
to thc Numidians; and thus they returned 
without doing any thing. 

Calpurnius, in tbe meantime, having raised 
an army, chooe for his lieutenant-generals per- 
sons of quality and intrigue, whose authority 
he hoped would support him in whatever he 
might do aniiss ; amongst whom was ScauruSf 
of whose temper and character we have already 
given an account. The consul himself had in- 
deed many excellent endowments both of body 
and mind, but avarice rendered them all use- 
less : he was hardy, of great penetration and 
foresight, well skilled in war, and not to be 
rooved by dangers or surprise. The legionf 
marched through Italy to Rhegium, where they 
embarked for 8icily, and from thence werc 
transported to Africa ; so that Calpurnius, who 
had early provided himself with all necessaries, 
entered Numidia with great vigour, took a 
great number of prisoners, and several cities 
by storm. But when Jugurtha began by his 
deputies to tempt him with money, and to lay 
before him the diflficulties of the wsr in which 
he was engaged, his soul, sick with avarice, 
was easily soAened. He took Scaorus, how- 
ever, as bis partner and adviser in all hia 
schemes ; who, though he had at first vigorously 
opposcd the king, even when most of his party 
were already corrupted, was nevertheless pre- 
vailed upon by a vast sum of money, to desert 
the cause of honour and equity, for that op- 
pression and injustice. 

Jugurtha at firat only purchased a sus- 
pension of the war, flattering hiroself that in 
the meantiroe he should succeed at Roroe, 
either by favour or money ; bat hearing thal 
Scaaras was engaged in his interest.he con 
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ceiTec^ high hopM of obtaining petoa, and de- 
termined to treat with him in person concern- 
ing the terms of it. In the meantime, to 
remove anj apprehensions of danger from his 
coming, the consal aent Seztiut the queator to 
Vacca, where Jugurtha was ; but under pre- 
tance of receiving corn, which Calpurnius had 
pabliclj ordered the depatiea to provide, since 
a tmce was granted, till a surrender should be 
made, Jugurtha, at last, came into the camp, 
aa he had determined ; and after a short apeech 
to the council of officers, to lensen the odium 
of hifl crimed, he proposed to deliver himtelf 
np. The term:i he afterwards settled privately 
with Beetia and Scaurus ; and was, the day 
after, admitted to a surrender, as if the matter 
had been concluded in due form bj majority 
of voices. Accordingij thirtj elephants, some 
cattle, with a great number of horses, and a 
small sum of monej, were, agreeablj to the 
order of thc council, delivered to the questor. 
Calpumius goes to Rome, to assist at the elec- 
tion of magistrates ; all being quiet in Numidia 
and in our army there. 

When the transactions in Africa, and the 
manner of proceeding there, came to be known 
at Romc, the behaviour of the consul was the 
Bubject of conversation in all companies ; the 
people were fiUed with indignation, and the 
aenate with perplexity ; not knowing whether 
thej should ratify «o dishonourable a treaty, or 
make void the ordinance of the consul. The 
authority of Scaurus, who was said to be the 
adviser and associate of Bestia, was what prin- 
cipally diverted them from acting a just and 
honourable part. While the senate was thus in 
suspense, C. Memmius, whose freedom of 
spirit and swurn enraity to the power of the 
nobility we have already mentioned, stirred up 
the people in thcir assemblios to revenge their 
own wrongs : warned thcm not to descrt the 
interests of the public and their own liberty ; 
laid before them manj instances of the haughtj 
and tjrannical behaviour of tho nobilitj, and 
used everj possible method to inflame the 
minds of the populace against them. 

Now, as the eloquence of Memmius was at 
that time in great reputation and of great infla- 
ence at Rome, I have thought proper to trans- 
cribe one of his speeches, out of manj ; and 
above all others, that which he made to an as- 
scmblj of the people, after ihe return of Bestia, 
in the following strain : 

•< If mj zeal for the public good did not bear 



down everj other eoneiderattony RonmMkm, tbflfv 

are manj motivea to diasoade me from ad» 

hering to jour intereats; motiTes gnat mad 

powerful — the strength of the oppoette partj ; 

joar tamenesa of spirit ; the aniTeraal prer»- 

lence of injustice ; and aboTe all, inDocenee 

rather exposed to danger, than crowned with 

honour. For it reallj gives me pain to ralate 

with what inaolent scora jou have bcen treeted 

bj a few great men, for these fifteen jeara ; how 

baselj jour great champions have bcoo ao^ 

fered to perish unrevenged ; how joor former 

spirit is sunk throngh indolence and efieminaejy 

who, even now, when jour enemies an at joar 

mercj, do not stir against them ; and are, OTen 

now, afraid of those to whom jou ahould be n 

terror ! But notwithstanding all thia, mj 

spirit obliges me to oppose the power of the 

factiun ; nor will I fail to use that libertj which 

is transmitted to me bj mj father ; but whether 

with or without success depends entirelj upon 

jou, O Romans. Not that I advise jou to r» 

dress jour wrongs bj arms, as jour ancestors 

have often done ; there is no need of violence» 

none of leaving thc citj ; since thej muat oer- 

tainlj ruin themselves bj their own proceed- 

ings. After the murder of Tiberius Gracchot 

who was chargcd bj thcm with having aimed at 

the sovereigntj, the severest cruelties were ex 

ercised towards the Roman people. After C. 

Gracchus and M. Fulvius wcre put to death, 

manj of jour body perished in prison ; nor was 

it law, but their own good pleasure, that put an 

end to both these massacres. But let reatoring 

the people their rights pass for aiming at the 

sovereignty ; let it be deemed lawful to remedj 

what could not otherwise be remedied than bj 

shcdding the blood of Roman citizens ! You 

have, for several jears, with secret indignatioo 

beheld the treasurj robbed ; beheld kinga and 

free nations paj tribute to a few of the noblea ; 

and those few adorned with public honoura, 

and possessed of immense wealth. Naj, lookiiig 

upon the commission of such enormities with 

impunitj as but a small matter, thej have at last 

betrayed your laws, your majesty, everj thing 

divine and human, into the hands of joor ene- 

mies. Nor for all this are thej touched with 

remorse or shame ; no, thej appear m puhlie 

with great pomp, displajing their aacerdotal 

dignities, their consuUhips^ their triumphs ; as 

if these dignities possessed bj them were reallj 

honourable, and not marks of their usorpation. 

Slavea bought with monqj do not aubmit to the 
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onjuft comioands of their mMtera; and can 
you, Romans, who are born to command, 
tamely submit to alavery 1 

** But who are they who have aeised upon 
the commonwealth 1 The moat profligate of 
all men ; their hands dyed with the blood of 
their feliow-citixens ; men of boundieaa ava- 
rice, of enormou« guilt, and matchlesa pride ; 
men who turn honour, faith, public apirit, and, 
in short, whitever is jost or unjust, ioto gain. 
8ome of them owe their security to thcir having 
murdered your tribunes, others to lawless pro- 
aecution», and most of them to their having 
ahed your biood : so that they who have doiie 
you the greatest wrong are in the greatest 
safety ; and instead of being afraid of puninh- 
ment at your hands for their numerous crimes, 
from your cowurdice they make you afraid of 
them. As their desires, their aversions, their 
fears are the same, they are cloaely united to- 
gether : now such a conformity of inclinations 
among good men is friendship, but faction when 
found among the wicked. 

** But were you as much concerned for the 
prescrvation of your liberty as they are for es- 
tablishing their tyranny, the commonwealth 
would not be torn in pieces as it now is ; and 
your favours, instead of being conforred on the 
most audacious, would be beatowed on the moat 
dcKcrving. Your ancestors twice withdrew 
from the city. to mount Aventine, in arms, in 
order to assert their rights- and establish their 
dignity : and will not you labour with all 
your might to maintain the liberty they have 
transmitted to you ? nay, will not you labour 
with the greater zcal, as it is more dishonour- 
able to lose what has been acquired, than not 
to havc acquired it at all 1 

** Here some will ask me, What tben would 
you have done ? I answer, I would have those 
punished who have betrayed the commonwealth 
to an enemy ; not by force or violence, a 
method of punishment which though they de- 
serve, yet does not become your digrity to in- 
flict; but by a legal prosecution, and the evi- 
dence of Jugurtha hiinself ; who, if he haa 
really surrendered himself, will obey your com- 
mands ; but if he despises them, you may then 
judge what kind of peace or surrender it is, 
from whence Jugurtha derives impunity for his 
crimea,— a few great men immense wealth, and 
the state nothing but losa and infamy. But 
perhapa you are not as yet aatiated with the 
tjruiDy of theae men, and are beat pleaaed with 



those times, when kingdoms, provinces, law, 
the admioistfition of justice, war and peace, in 
a word, every thing divine and human, were 
at the disposal of a few, while you, the Roman 
people, always invincible, and lordH of the world, 
were humbly content to be allowed to live. For 
was there a inan of you, who had spirit to re- 
fu e the yuke ? As for me, thou^h I look upon 
it as very dishonourable to a inan lamely to beai 
ill usage : yet I should patiently see you par- 
don the most guilty criminaU, because they are 
your fellow-citixenM, were it not thatyourcom- 
passion would prove your own cerlain ruin. 

** Sueh, indeed, is ihe inirtchievout) Hpirit of 
these men, thatto paidon Uu-ir puMt <'riim.-8 wiil 
signify little to you, if you d>> not deprive them 
of power to repeat them ; and nothing will re* 
main to you but continuul anxiety, when you 
find that you must eilher be Hlnve-i, or prenerve 
your liberty by forcc. For what hope is there 
of mutual failh and conconl hetween thein and 
you ? They desire to be lords. you to be frae : 
they to oppreaa you.you to defend yourselvea: 
in a word, they use your allies like eiiemiea, 
your enemies like allicH. Can peace or friond- 
ahip possibly subsist between persons of such 
opposite dinpositionsl 

*« Wherefore I advise and exhort you, not to 
sufTer such enormous villany to go unpunished. 
It is not the robbing of the treasury, nor ex« 
torting money from your allies, that no« eoiM 
under your consideration,— crimes whieh, how 
ever heinous, yet are l)ecome so common that 
they pass for nothi ng. It is the authority of 
the aenate, it is your own mighty power, that 
is betrayed to a very tcrrible enemy, and tho 
cominonwealth exposed to sale hoth at homo 
and abroad. Which crimes, unless you prose- 
cute, and take vengeance upon the guilty, 
what remains but to live the slaves of tboso 
who committed them ?— -for to do with imxiu 
nity what one pleases, ia being a king. 

<< I do not hereby Yneao, O Romans, to en 
courage you to wish that tbese your fellow 
citizens may be found to have acted basely ra- 
ther than honourably ; butonly warn vou, not 
to roin the good and dese^^ving by pardoning 
the wicked. Besides, it is moch wiser in any 
government to forget services rather than 
wrongs : for a good man by being neglected 
becomea only more indolent ; whereas a bad 
man grows still worse. Let me add, if injurioa 
are prevented, you will aeldom atand in oood 
of aaaiatanco." 

8G 
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By this and the like Rpeeches, C. Memmius 
p«r8ua(1ed thc Roman people to send L. Cat- 
siufl, who waa then prstor, to Jugurlha, and 
bring him to Rome upon the puhlic faith ; 
that, hy his evidence, Scaurua and the rest, 
who were charged with betrajing their trust 
for muney, niight bc clearly convjcted. WhiUt 
thc8e nieasures were purauing at Rome, the 
oflicers whom Befitia had left with the command 
of thf army at Numidia, in imitation of thrir 
generars conduct, committed many and infa- 
mous crimrs. Some, ibr a aum of money, re- 
8torc'd Jugurtha his eiephants ; others sold him 
hfs deserters ; and some plundcred the pro- 
▼inces at pcarr with tho Romans ; such was 
the violcnrc of avaricc. which, like a plague, 
had taken possei-Binn of their minds. 

The prrutor Cassius, in conaequence of thif 
ordinnnco of the pcdple, procurcd by Mem- 
miuH, to the grcat burprise of the nobility,.went 
to Jugurtha, and persuaded him, though aore 
afraid, and from a conttciousneas of his guilt 
diffideiit of his cause, " that since he had al- 
ready delivcrifd himself up to the Roman peo- 
ple, he should try their mercy rather than their 
power.'' He likewise engaged to him his own 
faith, which Jugurtha reckoned as strong a 
fecurity as that of the public. Such at that 
time was thc reputation of Cassius. 

Jugurtha accordingly came to Rome with 
Cassius; yct without any regal pomp, and 
dressed in Fuch a manner as to excite pity. But 
though he wns himself of an intrepid spirit, and 
was moreovrr cncouraged by assurances from 
those, in rcliance npon whose power and villany 
hc had rommitted the above-mentioned crimes; 
yet, by a vast sum of money he sccured the 
assistance of C. Baebius, tribune of the people, 
one who had impudence enough to protect him 
against iill law and all manner of injuries. 

Whrn an asscmbly of the pcople was callcd 
by Memmius, though they wcre so highly 
exaspcroted against Jugurtha, that some of 
them wcrc for putting him in irons, others for 
putting hini to dcath likc a public enemy, ac- 
cording to thc nncient usage, unless he dis- 
covcred his associatcp ; yet Memmius, more 
concerned for thcir dignity than the gratifica- 
tion of thcir fury, endcavourcd to calm the 
tumult and softcn their minds, and declared 
that hc would take care that the public faith 
should not bn violated. At last, having ol>- 
tained silence, and ordered Jugurtha to be 
brought beforc the assembly, he proceeded in 



his speech, recounted «11 hia wicked •cdonf 
both in Rome and Numidia; Uid open btf 
unnatural behaviour tohisfathera and brothcra 
adding, that the Roman people, thoogh thej 
were not ignorant by whom he had been aided 
and supported, atill desired fuU informatian of 
the whole from himaelf. If he decUred the 
truth, he had much to hope from the faith and 
clcmency of the Roman people; but if hc 
concealed it, he would not save his frienda by 
80 doing, but ruin him84'lf and hia hcpes fot 
ever. 

When Memmius had made an eitd of speak- 
ing, and Jugurtha was ordered to .'«ply, the 
tribune Bebius, who had been Kecured by a 
sum of money, as we havc already mentioned, 
desired him to be silcnt : and though the }ieo- 
ple there assembled wcre highly incens«d, and 
endesvoured to frighten him witb their criea» 
with sngry looks, nay and often with violence, 
and every othcr mcthod whirh iiidignation in- 
spires, yet his impudenrc triumphed over it ali 
The people departed, after being ihusmockcd: 
Jugurtha, Bestia, and the rest, who wcre at 
first terribly afraid of this prosecution, assunied 
greater couragc. 

There was at this juncturc a certaih Nuroi- 
dian at Ronic, called Massiva, the scn of Ga 
liissa, and grandson of Masinihsa ; who, havirg 
taken part against Jucurtha in the war between 
the three kings, had flcd out c»f Africa upon 
ihe surrcnder of Cir»a and the niurder of 
Atherbal. 8p. Albinus, who with Q. Mino- 
cius Rufus sucrecdcd Bistia in thv.* c«insul$hip, 
persuaded this man to opply to the senate for 
thc kingdom of Numidia; as hc vi as dcKcended 
from Masinissa, and Jugurtha the objcct of 
public abhorrence on account of his crimes, 
and alarmed with daily fcars of the punishment 
he dcservcd. The consul, who was verj- fond 
of having thc management of thc war, was 
more desirous that the public disturbances 
should be rontinued than conjposcd. The 
province of Numidia had fallen to him, and 
Macedonia to his colleogue. When Massiva 
began toprosccute his claim, Jugurtha, finding 
that he could not rely upon the ashistance of 
his friends, some of whom were seized with 
remorse, others restrained by thc bad opinion 
thc public had of them, and by their fears, 
ordered Bomilcar, who was his faithful friend 
and confidant, <• to engage perFons to murder 
Massiva for money, by which he had sccom- 
plished many things ; and to do it bj priTtt 
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nu>an», if possible; bat if these were inefiec- 
tual, by any nieans whatever.'* 

Bdiriilcar quickly executed the king^a orderb, 
aml by employing proper inatrumentti, diacover- 
ed hiii placea of resort, hia aet timea, and all 
hia motions ; and when mattera were ripe, laid 
« scheme for the aaaaMinatioo. One of those 
who were to put the murder in ezecutton, at- 
tackcd Maaaiva and alew him, hujt ao impru- 
deTitly, that he waa himself apprehended ; and 
bcing u;ged by msny, especially by the consul 
Albinut», confessed all. Bomilcar was ar- 
raigned, raore agreeably to reason and justice 
ihaii to the law of nations ; for he accompanied 
Ju(;;urtha, who came to Roftie upon the pub- 
(ic fiiith. Jugurtha, though clearly guilty of 
so foul a criine, did not however give over 
endeavouring to bear down the force of truth, 
till he perceivod that the horror of hia guilt 
was suoh as to baffle all the power of fiiTOiir 
or moiiey. TJpon which, though he had upon 
the prosecution of Bomilcar given fifty of his 
friends as sureties for his standing his trial, he 
sent him privately to Numidia ; being more con- 
cerned for his kingdoin than his friends : for 
he wasi nfraid, were this favourite to be punish- 
cd, lest th(* rest of his subjects should be dis- 
conra:;(>d from oboying him.. In a few days 
hc hirnsflf followed, being ordered«by the se- 
nate to depart out of Italy.' When he left 
Rome, it is reported that, having frequentty 
looked back to it without saying any thing, 
he at lant broke out into these words : ** A 
venal city, and ripe for destruction, when a 
purchaser can be found.*' 

The war being now revived, Albinus made 
haste to trannport into Africa, money, provi- 
sion<}, and every thing necessary for the use of 
the army ; and soon after followed himself, 
that he mii^ht put an end to the war, either by 
deffalin;^ the enemy, by ohli(;ing Jugurtha to 
surrender, or by atiy other means, before the time 
for election of magistrates, which was near at 
hand. Ju^urtha, on the contrary, endeavoured 
to protrnct time, and was continually finding 
fresh pretences for delay : one while he pro- 
mised to surrender ; another he feigncd dis- 
truflt; when the enemy pressed him, he gave 
way ; and soon after, lest his men should be 
discouraged, he attacked them in his turn. 
Thus did he haffle the consul bv an alternate 
course of hostilities and proposala of peace. 
8ome there were at that time who imagined that 
Albinus waa nct ignorant of the king*s designs, 



and who could oot believe that the protracting 
of the war, after such vigorous prepaiatioor, 
was ao much owiog to inactivity as to fraod. 

The time being elapsed, and the electioM 
at hand, Albinos went to Aome, leaving hif 
brother Aulus to command in the canip aa 
pretor. The commoowealth was at this time 
terribly agitatMl by the contentions of the tri* 
bunea of the people. Two of these, P. Lu- 
cullus and L. Annioa, endeavoured to continoe 
in their office, notwithstanding the oppoHiiion 
of all their colleagues ; which contest kept ofl 
the election for a whole year. Upoii thie de- 
lay, Aulua, who was left proprstor in the 
cmmp, as we have already related, conceiving 
hopea of either terminating the war, or, by the 
terror of his army, obliging tUe king to give 
him a suin of money, drew his men outof their 
winternjuarters in thc month of January, and 
by loug marches, under the rigours of the sea- 
son, reached Suthul, where the kiiiK's treasure 
lay. The sharpness of the weather, and the 
situation of this place, rendered it impossible 
to take or even to beKiege it ; for besides its 
being built upon a steep rock and strongly 
walled, the plains that surroundcd it were 
tunied into a perfect rnarsh by the winter raina. 
Notwithstanding all thix, Aulus, cither as a 
feint to frighten the king, or blinded by ava- 
rice, to make him«elf master of the town on 
account of the treasure, framed moving gal- 
leries, threw up trenches; and made all neces- 
sary preparations for a siege. 

Jugurtha, perceiving the propretor*s igno- 
rance and vanity, made use of several arts to 
increase his madness and presumption; fre- 
quently sent deputies to him with humble 
messages, whilst he himself, afTecting fear, led 
his army through forests and narrow passes. 
At last Aulus, in hopes that the king would 
surrender upon conditions, was templed to quit 
Suthul and pursue him. Jugurtha, appearing 
to fly before him, by this means drew him into 
countries utterly unknown to him, the better to 
execote his own designs. In the meantime he 
employed cunning instruments day and night 
to debauch our arroy ; bribing the centuriona 
and officers of horse, some to desert to him, 
and others opon a signal given to quit tlieir 
posts. Having thus far porsoed his schemea 
soccessfully, on a sudden, in the dead of night, 
he sorrounded Aulu8*s camp with a great body 
of Numidians. The Roman aoldiers being 
struck with thia alarm, somo »ook their arini 
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■ome aid themielves, and othen encouraged 
thoee that werc afraid. There wae every 
vrhere the greatest consternation : the number 
of the enemy wae great, the night waa dark 
and cloudy, and danger on every side : in a 
word, it wae impoesible to determine whether 
it was safest to maintain their groond or fly. 
Meanwhile, a cohort of Ligurians, two troops 
of Thracian horse, with a few common men, de- 
serted to Jugurtba, by whom they had been 
corrupted, as we have already related ; and a 
centurion of the first rank, belonging to the 
third legion, opened a passage to the enemy 
into the camp, at which all the Numidiana 
poui^ed in, by delivering up a strong post, the 
defcnce of which was assigned him. Our men 
shamefully fled, and the most of them throwing 
away their arms, took possession of a nuigbbour- 
ing hill. 

Night and the plunder of the camp hindered 
the enemy from improving the victory. Next 
day, Jugurtha, at a conference with Aulus, 
told him, that though both he and his troops 
were at his mercy, being hemmed in on all 
sides with sword and famine, yet, mindfui of 
the inconstanry of human aflfairs, if he would 
conclude a treaty with him, he would dismiss 
them all unhurt ; only making them pass under 
the yoke, and obliging them to quit Numidia 
in ten days. The conditions, fhough very 
rigorous and extremely dishonourable, were 
yet submitted to, as they werc thereby all deli- 
vered from the fear of death ; and a pcace 
was conrluded upon the king'8 terms. 

When this wos known at Rome, fear and 
■orrow seized all the city. 8ome were deeply 
concerned for the glory of the empire ; others, 
anacquainted with war, trembled for their li- 
berty ; all were filled with indignation against 
Aulus, those especially who had distinguished 
themselves often by their bravery in war, that 
with arms in his hands he should consult his 
safety rather by submitting shamefully than 
defending himself gallantly. Thie consul Al- 
binus, dreading the public odium, and thereby 
great danger, on account of his brother*s in- 
fiimous conduct, consulted the senate upon the 
treaty ; yet in the mean time raised recruits for 
the army, sent for auxiliaries from the Latins 
and allies, and made all necessary preparations 
with the utmost diligence. The senate, as was 
fit they should, decreed, that without their au- 
thority and that of the people, no treaty could 
b« eoncluded. The consnl not being allowed 



by the tribunea of the people to tniiis|iort inl» 
Africa what forcea he had raised, went ihiihcr 
himself in a few days withoDt them : for the 
whole army, according to agreement» had qoil- 
ted Numidia, and wintered in our provinoe. 
Upon his arrival, though he had an eager de> 
sire to march against Jognrtha, and therrby 
Irssen the public odiom under which hia brotber 
had fallen, yet when he found that the courage 
of the soldiers was sunk by their late flight, 
and not only so, but that they were withoot 
discipline, extremely licentions and delfauched, 
he resolved, afier mature deliberation, to at- 
tempt nothing. 

At Rome, in the meantime, C. Mamilios 
Limetanus, one of the tribunes, propoeed to the 
people to paes an ordinance, for arraigning thoss 
by whose encouragement Jugurtha had dis- 
obeyed the decrees of the senate ; thoae who 
had received money from him, when sent as 
deputies to him, or trusted with the oianage- 
ment of the war against him ; those who had 
restored him his elepbants and deserters ; and 
likewise those who had taken npon them to 
enler into any engagements wiih the enemy 
relating to peare or war. Such as were aimed 
at by this ordinance, not daring openly to op- 
pose it, some through their consciousness of 
de»erving it, others through fear of falling a 
sacrifice to ihe heat of party, professed to be 
pleased with it and the like proceedings ; yet 
secretiy endeavoured to prevent its paFsing by 
means of their friends, especially the Latins 
and the other Italian alties. But it is almost 
incredihle how zealous the people were upon 
this occasion, and with what eagerness they 
voted, authorized, and passed the ordinance; 
more indeed out of hatred to the nobility, 
against whom it was levelled, than out of any 
regard to thc welfare of the sUte ; so violeot 
was the fury of party. 

Whilst the rest were seized by fear, M. 
SrauruR, who had been lieutenant-general to 
Bestia, as above related, during the rejoi-rings 
of the people, the flight of those of his party, 
and the distraction of the city, got himself 
named one of the three commissioners, who 
were appointed by the ordinance of Maniilius 
to put it in execution. The prosecution fol- 
lowcd, and was managed with grrat severity 
and violence, to gratify the mad humour and 
clamour of the people, who upon this occaaion 
used their siperiority with great hisolenee, •■ 
the nobility l^ad often done. 
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llie dUtinction of the people and senate into 
opposite partiet, with ali the miachieyoua 
practices consequent upon it, took its rise at 
Rome a few yeara before, and sprung from 
profouud quiet, and the abundance of thoee 
things which m m set the highest vaiue upon. 
For before the destruction of Carthage, the 
people and senate juintly govemed the state 
with great moderation and harmony ; the citi- 
zens had no contests with one another on ac- 
count of power and influence ; fear of their 
enemies kept the state in good order : but when 
this fear was removed, pride and debauchery, 
the usual attendants of prosperitVt poured in 
upon them. So that peace, which they so ar- 
dently wished for ia the time of war and dan- 
ger, when they obtained it, proved more fatal 
to them than either ; for the nobility began to 
convert their dignity into tyranny ; the peopie, 
their liberty into licentiousness, and all, in- 
deed, centering their views in themselves only, 
laboured to get as much power and property as 
they possibly could. Thus, whilst each party 
■trove to have all power in its hands, the com- 
monwealth, which lay Itetween both, was mis- 
erably rent. The faction of the nobility, how- 
ever, prevaiied ; for the authority of the peo- 
ple, being loose, and divided among a multi- 
tude, had less force ; so that all afTairs, both at 
home and abroad, were managed by a few. 
They disposcd of the treasury, provinces, ma- 
gistracies, pubiic dignities, and triumphs. The 
populace were oppressed by poverty and mili- 
tary service, while the generals, with a few 
great ones, engrossed all the spoils of victory : 
and even the parents and children of the 
■oldiers were driven froni their estates, if they 
happened to border upon any of the *grandees. 
Thus did avarice, in conjunction with power, 
witbout moderation or rcstraint, invade, pollute, 
and iay waste every thing, disregarding what 
was just or sacred, till it rushed headlong to 
its own ruin. For as soon as there arose any 
from among the nobility who preferred real 
glory to unjust power, the state was in an up- 
roar ; and such civil broils ensued, as if the 
universe had been dissolving. 

For after lUberius and Caius Gracchus, 
whose ancestors had done signal service to the 
state ; both in the Carthaginian and other wars, 
began to attempt the recovery of the peopIe's 
rights, and to lay open the wickedness of a few 
great men ; the nobility, being conscious of 
thsii gaiit and under terrible apprehenaions, 
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endeavoured to defeat their desigrite, sometiniM 
by means of our Italian allies and the Latin 
state, and aometimes by means of the Roman 
knights, whom the bopes of being admitted to 
a partnership in power with the nnbility hmd 
drawn off from the interests of the people. 
First they murdered Tiberius, whilst tribun* 
of the people, and, in a few years after, Caiua, 
who was pursumg his brother*8 measures, to- 
gether with M. Fulvius Placcus, both invested 
with the triutnviral aulhority of planting colo- 
nies. And indeed the Gracchi, through an 
eager desire of carrying their point, did not 
act with moderation ; for it ii* bettcr to yield» 
than to conquer opposition by unlawful meana. 

The nobility, using ihe advantage ihey had 
gained according to their own wanton humour, 
put many citizens to death, banished others, 
and rendered themseives more teriible for the 
future, rather than more powerful ; a method 
of proceeding which has ruined nuiiy flourish- 
ing states ; wbilst parfies have endeavoured to 
conquer each other, and to tteat the con- 
quered with the utmust cruelty. But were I 
to enter intd a minuto detail of the viewa and 
animosities of our parties, with the cunduct ot 
our citixens, and to treat »o copioud a Mubject 
in its full extent, time would fHil me sooner 
than matter. I return then to niy design. 

After the trcaty of Aulus and the shaineful 
flight of our army, Metellus and Silanus, con- 
9uls elect, shared the provinces bctween them ; 
and Numidia fell to Metcllus, a man of spirit 
untainted reputation, and equally esteemed bj 
both parties, though he opposed that of the 
people. Aa aoon aa he entered upon his offica, 
considering that his colleague had an equal 
share of all the other duties of the consulship» 
he employed his thoughts wholly upon the war 
which he was to conduct Accordingly, having 
little dependence upon the old army, he made 
new levies; sent for auxiliaries from all parta ; 
provided arms, horses, and all othcr warlike im- 
plements, with great plenty of provisiona; 
and, in awnrd, every thing necessary in a war, 
which required various management and many 
thinga to conduct it properly. In making these 
preparations, he was vigorously assisted by the 
senate, our alliea, and those of the Latin state; 
foreign princea of their own accord sent him 
auxiliariea ; and, in short, the whole city sup- 
ported him with the greatest xeal. When all 
things were furniahed and regulated accord 
ing to hia wiahet» he paaaed over into NuroiCia 
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leaving his fellow-citizens ftill of great hopes ; 
not only on account of his manjr excellent 
quaiities, but chiefly becauae he had a soul 
never to be aubdued by money. For it was 
tbe avarice of our commandera that, till this 
time, had ruined our afTairs in Numidia, and 
rendered the enemy snccesAfuI. 

Upoii his arrival in Africa, the army of the 
proconeul, Spurius Albinus, was delivered to 
him : but an army spiritlesa and unwarlike ; in- 
capable of auHtaining danger or fatigue ; rea- 
dier to talk than to act ; without anv order or 
discipline ; and accustomed to plunder our al- 
liea, whiUt itself was the spoil of the enemy : 
•o that the depravity of the soldiers occasioned 
the general more anxiety, than their numbers 
gave him either support or con6dence. But 
though Metellus saw the summer far advanced, 
iiom the electiona being put ofT, and considered 
that his fellow-citizens were impalient for the 
iasue; yet he dctermined not to enter upon 
action, till, by restoring the ancient discipline, 
he had enabled the soldiers to endure fatigue. 
For Albinus, slruck with the disgrace of his 
brother Aulus and theoverthrow of his troops, 
having resolved not to stir out of the province 
during 80 much of the summer as he command- 
ed, kept the soldiers for the most part in the 
aame camp, till stench or want of forage obligcd 
them to remove. Besides, contrary to all the 
rules of war, no watch was kept in the camp ; 
the men lcft their ensigns at plcasure \ and the 
leadors, together wilh the soldiers, wandered 
abroad day and night, robbing the farms, piU 
laging the 6elds, and striving to exceed one 
another in carry ing oflfcaltle aud captivcs.which 
they exchanged with the merchants for wine 
and other such things ; nay, they sold the corn 
that wasallowed them by the state, and bought 
their bread from day to day. In a word, all the 
excesseti of idleness and luxury that can either 
be expressed or imagined,prevailed in that army. 

Metellus appears to me to have approved 
himself as able and wise a man, by the manner 
in which he cured these great disorders, as by 
his conduct against the enemy ; so just a me- 
dium did he observe between a servile desire to 
gain the afTections of the soldiers, and a seve- 
rity in punishing them. For by his first edict 
he removed every thing that could administer 
to idleness, ordering, <« that nono should sell 
bread or any dressed victuals in the camp : that 
no sutlers should follow the army : and that no 
eommon aoldier should have a aenrant, or any 



beast of burden, e*ther m the camp or on a 
march.'' He midc other reguUtions too with 
great judgment Besides, he decamped dailj, 
marching his army through cross aod difficuU 
places ; fortified his camp with a ditch and paii* 
sade, aa if an enemy had been at hand ; aet 
guards, and changed ihem often ; and went 
frequently round them all himself, attended bj 
his lieutenant-generals. On a march too he 
was equally vigilant, appearing one wliile in 
the front, another in the rear, and often in the 
main body ; to see that none quitied their 
ranks, that all.kept close by their standarda, 
and carried their own arms and provibiona. 
Thus, in a short time, he restored discipline 
and vigour to his troops, rather by preventing 
abuses than punisbing them. 

Jugurtha, in the meantime, having learned 
from his emissaries what measures were taken 
by Metellus, wbose integrity he had heen con- 
vinced of when at Rome, began to deapair of 
succesa, and thought of surrendering himself 
in good earnest. Accordingly he sent ambaa- 
sadors to the consul, with power lo deliver up 
all to the Romans, only stipulating for hia own 
life and that of his children. But Metellua, 
who had learned by experience that the Nu- 
midians were a faithless people, fickle and fond 
of change, applied to each of the ambassadors 
apart; and when, by sifting them, he found they 
were proper instrnments for his' purpofe, he 
engaged them by great prumises to dt-Iivcr up 
Jugurtha to him alive, if possibte ; if not, lo bring 
him his head : and his answer to their embassy 
he gave them in public. In a fcw days after, 
he went into Numidia at the head of a resulute 
army, wherc he found none of the sy mptoms of 
war, but the country-houses full of inhabitants, 
flocks and berds feeding in the fields, and the 
husbandmen all at work. The king*s oflicers 
came from the towns aiid ccttages to meet him, 
oflfering to furnish him with carriugcs and 
provisions, and, in a word, to do whateTer he 
should order them. Metellus, notwitliiiianding 
all this, was still upon his guard ; marched with 
his ranks, as if the enemy had been at hand ; 
and sent scouts to view the country a grcat waj 
round, looking upon tbese marksof submission 
as contrived for sbow only, and to draw him 
into an ambush. Wherefore he bimself marched 
alwaya in the front, with some light-armed co- 
horts, and a select body of slingers and arch- 
ers : leaving his licutenant-general, C. Mario^ 
at the head of the cavalry to bring up the 
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The Auziliary horse he placed on each wing, 
and gave the command of them to the tribunes 
of the legions and the prsfecta of the cohorta, 
mixiiig with them the light-armed foot, that the 
enemy*« cavalry miKht be repulsed, on what 
tide soever they made their attack. For Ju- 
gurtha had so much subtlety , ao perfect a know- 
ledge of the country, and such abiiitiea in war, 
that it was uncertaia whether he waa more mia- 
chievous when at a di«tance or near, when 
making propoaala for peace or opeiily engaged 
in war. 

Not far from Metellua^a route there waa a 
city calleii Vacca, the most famoua for com- 
merce in all NumiJia, very much frequented 
by Italians, who came to it for traffic, and many 
of whom had settled iii it. The consul put a 
garrison intn this place, either to try whether 
Jugurtha wnuld bear with it, or hecause he was 
pleased with its situation ; and likewite ordered 
corn and other necessaries to be brought him ; 
auppoditig, as was very natural for him to do, 
that his army would be abundantly supplied, 
from such a concourse of traders and such 
plenty of provisions ; and that the place itself 
would be very convenient for ezecuting the 
designs he h:id already formed. In the mean- 
time Jugurtha renewed his applications to the 
consul with greater earneatncss, still sending 
ambassadors to impljre peace, and oflfering to 
deliver up all he had, without stipulating for 
any thin-^ but his own life and that of his chil- 
dren. The consul having engaged these am- 
bassailors, as he had the first, to betray their 
maiiter, sent them back without either pro- 
mising or denying the peace ; waiting, in the 
neantime, the cxecution of what they had un- 
dertakcn. 

Wheii Juq^urtha compared the words of Me- 
tellus with his actions, and found that his own 
arts were practi^ed upon him, that whilst he 
was amused with the hopes of peace, he was 
warm'y pursuml with war ; when he saw that 
he had lost one of his strongest cities, that the 
onemy was wcll acquainted with his territories, 
and his subjects solicited to revolt ; being forced 
by his desperate situation, he determined to 
hazard a battle. Accordingly, having got in- 
telligence of the enemy's route, and conceiving 
hopes of victory from the advantages which the 
coantry gave him, he raised a force aa great as 
he could, and by private ways got before the 
aimy of Metellus. 

In that part of Numidia which, apon the 



ditision of it, fell to the share of Atherbal, wm 
a rivef called Muthul, flowing from the south; 
parallel to which, at the distance of about 
twenty miles, there was a mountain of equal 
length, desert and uncultivated. Between thia 
mountain and the river, almost at ui equal 
distance from each, roso a hill of prodigioua 
height, covered with olives, myrtles, and other 
trees, such as grow in a dry and sandy soil ; the 
intermediate plain was all desert for want of 
water, those parts only excepted which border- 
ed upon rtie river, in which were many groves, 
and abundance of cattle and inhabitants. Ju- 
gurtha took possettsion of this hill, which 
flanked the Romans in their roarch to the 
river, extending his front as far as possible ; 
and giving the command of the elephants and 
part of the foot to Bomilcar, with ordera how 
to act, he posted himself with all the horat and 
the choiceat of the foot nearer the mountain. 
Then he rode round the several squadrons and 
battalions, conjuring them " to summon up 
their former bravery, and, mindful of their late 
victory, to defend themaelves and their countrj 
from the Roman avarice. They were to en- 
gage with those whom they had already van* 
quished, and forced to pass under the yoke ; 
and who had only changed their goneral, but 
not their spirit. As for himself, he had done all 
that waa incumbent upon a general to do ; had 
secured to them the advantages of the ground» 
which they wcre well acquainted with, and the 
enemy a stranger to ; and had taken care not 
to expose them to an unequal engagement with 
an enemy superior in number or skill : they 
should, therefore, when the signal was ^iven» 
fall vigorously upon the Romnns ; this day 
would either crown their former toils and vio- 
tories, or be a prelude to the most grievoua 
calamities.*' Besides, addressing himself singly 
to such as he rewarded with honourd or money 
for their gallant behaviour, he put them in 
mind of his favours, nnd proposed them to 
others as patterns for their imitation. In a 
word, he applied to all, in a manner suited to 
the diiiposition of each, and by promises, threaU 
enings, and entreaties, roused their courage. 

In the meaniime, Metellus descending from 
the mountain with hia army, without knowingp 
any thing of the enemy's motions, discovered 
them upon the hill. At first he did not know 
what to think of so strange an appearance ; for 
the Numidian horse and foot were posted 
among the buahes, bj reaaon of the lowneaa of 
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which they were neither altogether coyered 
nor yet entirely discemed ; the obfcuritj of the 
place, aRd their own artificial poslure, prevent- 
icg them from being clearly seen : but soon 
finding that it waa an ambush, he made his 
army halt a little ; and altering the disposition 
of it, he made the flank nezt the enemy thrice 
«8 fltrong as before, distributed the slingers and 
archers among the infantry, placed all the 
caTalry in the wings ; and animating them by 
a short speech suitable to the occasion, ad- 
▼anced, in this order, towards the plain. 

But observing the Numidians to keep their 
ground, without ofTering to stir from the hill, 
and fearing lest, from the heat of ihe season 
and the scarcity of water, his army would be 
distressed by thirst, he ordered his lieutenant- 
general Rutilius, with the light-armed cohorts 
and a detachment of horse, to march beforc 
him to the river, and secure a place to encamp 
on ; judging that the enemy would, by frequent 
skirmishes, and attacks upon his fiank, endea- 
▼our to retard his march, and to harass his men 
by thirst and continual fatigue, as they had no 
hopes of success in battle. He then advariced 
gently, as his circumsiances and situation al- 
lowed him, in the same order as he had de- 
acended from the mountain ; posted Marius in 
the centrc, and marching himself in the left 
wing, at the head of the cavalry, which was 
now become the front. 

Jugurtha, when hc saw that the Roman rear 
bad got beyond his first rank, detached two 
thousand foot to take possession of that part of 
the mountain from whence Metellus had de- 
scended, that it might not servc the enemy for 
a place of security if they were routed ; and 
then, giving the signal, fell upon them. 8ome 
of his men made great slaughter in our rear, 
whilst others charged us on the right and left ; 
they advanced furiously, fought vigorously, and 
every where broke qur ranks. Even those of 
our men who opposed them with the greatest 
firmness and resolution, were bafiied by their 
disorderly manner of fighting ; being wounded 
at a distance, and unable to return blow for 
blow, or come to a close engagement: fur the 
Numidian cavalry, according to the instructions 
they had received from Jugurtha, when any of 
tbe Koman troops advanced against them, im- 
mediately fied, nnt in close order, or in a body, 
but dispersed as wide as possible. As they 
could not, however, by this means discourage 
tm from pursuing them, yet, being superior in 



number, they charged aa either in flank of 
rear ; and Vhen the hill seemed more conv»" 
nient to fly to than the plain, their horaea, beinf 
accustomed to it, made their way more eadlj 
through the thickets ; whilst ours, not beiog 
Qsed to such rough and diflicult places, cooJd 
not follow them. 

The whole transaction, indeed, afibrded a 
spectacle various and perplexed, dismal and 
shocking ; some flying, others pursuing : all 
scparated from their fellows ; no standard kepC 
to ; no ranks observed ; every one standing 
upon his defence, and repulsing his adversary, 
wherever he was attackrd ; arma and darts, 
horses and nien, enemies and fellow-citizena, 
blended together in wild confusion ; nothing' 
acted by counsel, nothing by authority, but 
chance over-ruling every thing : so that though 
the day was far spent, the event was still un- 
certain. At last, both «ides hcing fstigued 
with fighting and the heat of the day, Metellus, 
percetving the Numidian vigour abated, rallied 
his men by degrees, rrstnred iheir ranks, and 
posted four legionary cohorts agairtst the ene- 
my*s foot, a great part of which had, through 
weariness, retired to the rising grounds for 
repose. At the same time he entreated and 
exhorted his men not to lose their courage, nor 
sufier a fiying enemy to be victorious ; adding, 
that they had no camp nor castles to fly to, but 
that all their hopes were in their arms. Nor 
was Jugurtha, indeed, in thc meantime inac- 
tive,butrode about, animated his men, renewed 
the fight, and at the head of a select body, made 
all possible eflforts ; supported his men, where 
they were pressed ; charged the enemy vi- 
gorously, where they wavered ; and where 
they stood firm, annoyed them with darts at a 
distance. 

Thus did these two generals contend ; both 
excellent ofiicers and equally matched, but un- 
equally supported. Metellus had brave meo, 
but a bad situation ; Jugurtha had every other 
advantage but that of soldiers. At last th* 
Romans, considering that no place of refuge 
was left them ; that the enemy avoided every 
opportunity of engaging, and that night ap- 
proached ; advanced up the hill, according to 
orders, and made themselves mastera of it. 
The Numidians, having lost this post, wer« 
routed and pul to fiight, but few of them slain : 
their own swiftness, and our being unacquainted 
with the country, saved most of them. 

In the meantime, Bomilcar, to whom Ja 
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furtha, M we have already related, had given 
the command of the elephanta and part of the 
foot, when he saw that Rutilias had paiaetl him, 
drew down hia men gentlj into the plain ; 
where, without being interrupted, he drew them 
up in order of battle, as the uxigency required, 
whilst the lieutenant-general was marching 
with great haste to the river, whither the con- 
Bul had sent him ; nor did he neglect to inform 
himself of whst the Romans were doiiig on 
every side. As soon as he bad learned that 
Rutilius was encamped, and free from all ap- 
prebensioiis of danger ; and perceiving that the 
noise of the battle, wherein Jugurtha was en- 
jaged, grew greater ; fearing lest the lirute- 
nant-general, upon discovering the matter. 
sbuuld return to the relief of our men in dis- 
tretis, in order to obstruct bin passage, he ex- 
ten(b>d bis front, wbicb before, distruHting tbe 
bravcry of bis troops, he bad formed close and 
compact ; and in tbis order advanced to the 
camp of Rutilius. 

Tbe Romans on a sudden perc^i^cd a great 
^loud of dust, wbicb at first tbey supposed was 
raised by tbe wind driving tbe dry soil ; for tbe 
country being covered witb busbes bindered 
their view of tbe Numidians : but observing it 
to contin;!e constant, and approacb nearer and 
nearer as the army moved, they perceived what 
the cause of it was ; and flying to their arms, 
drew up before tbe camp, according to orders. 
Wben the enemy was come up, tbey encoun- 
tered on botb sides with terrible sbouts. Tbe 
Numidians nr.aintained the fight as long as tbey 
thougbt ibeirelepbants^uld be of any service 
to them ; but wben tbey saw them entangled 
among the branches of the trees, and sur- 
rounded by our men,tbey betook themselves to 
fligbt, and tbrowing away their arras, escaped 
most of them unhurt, partly by the advantage 
of the hill and parlly by tbat of the night. 

Four elepbants were taken ; tbe rest. forty 
in number were all nlain. Tbe Romans, how- 
ever, tbough fatigucd with their marcb, witb 
foriifying their camp, and fighting ; and thougb 
all bigbly pleased with tbeir succesa. yet, as 
Metellu)! tarried beyond tbeir ezpectation, they 
advanced resolutely in order of battle to meet 
him : for such was tbe Numidian subtilty, as 
to leave no room for inactivity or remissness. 
Wben tbey were at a smali distanco from one 
another, as tbe nlgbt was dark, tbe noise on 
botb sides greatly alarmed each with the ap- 
prehensiona of an approaching enemy ; and 
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thia miatake had like to have produced tha 
moat fatal consequences, if som«* horaemen, 
deapatched by both partiea, had not discovered 
the true cause of it Whereupon tbeir fear 
waa quickly changed into gladness ; tbe sol- 
diers joyfully called to one another by name : 
mutually recounted tbeir late exploits : and 
every one extolling his own gallant bebaviour 
to the skies. For such is tbe nature of bu* 
man aflairs; upon a victory, even cowarda 
may boast ; wbilst a defcat casts reproach even 
on the brave. 

Metellus continued four days in tbe same 
camp ; took proper care of tbe wounded ; con- 
ferred tbe usual military rewards on such 
aa had distinguisbod tbeinHHves in the late 
engagements ; commended the wbole arniy, 
which be asaembled witb tbat vipw ; returned 
them his public tbanks; tben exborted tbcm 
*( to act witb equul courage in ubat farlber 
remained, wbich was but litib. 'rbcy bad 
aiready fougbt suflicicntly for virtory ; ibeir 
future labours would be onlv to onrirb tbcm- 
selves witb plunder.'* In tbc nu antiiup, bow- 
ever, he dvspatcbed away deiKerh>rs, and otber 
proper persons, to discover whcre Ju^urtba 
was ; wbat be was doing ; wbetber be wns at 
the head of an army, «>r altended only wiih a 
few ; and bow he brooked bis defeat The 
king, be found, bad retired into woods and 
placea fortified by nature, and raised an army 
more numerous than ibe^former. but weak and 
spiritless ; better acquainted with tilling and 
pasture, tban with war : the reas<m of which 
waa, that, upon a defeat, none of tbe Numidi- 
ans follow their king, excepting bia horae- 
guards; the rest go wberever tbey pleaae. 
Nor ia this reckoned any reproach, it being the 
custom of tbe nation. 

Metellus, when he saw tbat tbe king's spirit 
was still undaunted, that the war was to be 
renewed, which could not be carried on but 
just as Jugurtha pleased ; and moreover con- 
sidered, upon what unequal terms be engaged 
tbe enemy, who suflered less by a defeat. than 
be uid in defeating them ; he reaolved to pur- 
sue tbe war, not regularly by piti^hed battlea, 
but in a diflerent manner. Accordingly, he 
marehes into tbe richeat pc.rts of Numidia ; 
ravagea the country ; takes many towns and 
castles, that were either sligbtly fortified or 
without garrisons, and buma them ; ordere the 
youth to be put to the sword, and givea every 
thing elae to the aoldiere for spoil. Th*ji iimuh 
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ner of proceeding itruck luch terror, that many 
hoitagea were given him ; corn, and other ne- 
ceMariea plentifully aupplied; aud garrisona 
auffered to be placed wherever he judged con- 
▼enient. Theae meaaurea alarmed the king 
more than the loaa of the late battle ; for he, 
who had no hopea but in flying before ua, was 
now forced to follow us ; and though he could 
uot defend his own territories, he waa obiiged 
to wage war in thotte posaessed by the Romana. 
Under this ditiliculty, however, he puraued auch 
measurea a^ hoemed most advisa 'le. He or- 
dered the greatest part of hia army to con- 
tiaui! u>gether, whilist he himiielf, with a aelect 
body of cavalry, pursaed Metellu« ; and by 
marching in the nlght-time through by-roada, 
he aurprised such of our men aa were rambling 
over the country ; most of whom being unarmed 
were alain, many were taken priaoners, and none 
eacaped without being wounded. For before 
any asdintdnce could be aent them from the 
camp, the Numidians had, according to orders, 
retired to ihe neighbouriog hills. 

In the meantime, there was great joy at 
Rome when they heard of the management of 
Metellus ; •' how he had conducted himself 
and his army according to the ancient disci- 
pline ; had, by his bravery, come oflf victorious, 
thou.$h utider thc disadvanta:;e of situation ; 
had miile himself master of the enemy'8 coun- 
try ; anJ f irced Jugurtha, whom the infamous 
conduct «)f Aulus had lately rendered so inso- 
lcnt, to place ull his hopes of safety in flight and 
derferts." The senate, therefore, appointed 
public thanksgivings and oblations to the im- 
mortal \rodA for the success of thcir arms. The 
city, bcforc full of anxiety for the event of the 
war, was now fuU of joy, and nothing was to 
be hcarJ but the praises of Metcllus ; which 
made him exert more vigorous effjrts to obtain 
acomplete victory : with which view he pushed 
all his metftsures with the utmoat diligence, 
itill guiirJing, howcver, against any surprise 
from the enemy ; and remembering, that after 
glory comcs envy. Thus the more renowned 
he was, the more vigilant h«^ became ; nor since 
ihe late unexpected attack from Jugurtha, 
would he sufTer hia men to spread themselves 
oirer the country in quest of plunder. When 
he atood in need of corn or forage, he detached 
•U the cavalry, with some bandi of foot, to 
guard it. One part of the army he commanded 
himself, and Marius the other ; the country 
laid waate more by fire than depredationa. 



The two bodies of the anny encampsd 
rately, but at a imall diatance from each other^ 
and when there was occmsion for it, they 
united; but in order to ipread terror and 
desolation the farther, they acted apmrt. Ja- 
gurtha all thia time followed them upon the 
mountaina, watchiug aome favoarable oppor- 
tunity or situation to attack them ; and when- 
ever he heard which way they intended to 
march, he destroyed the forage and the springa, 
of which there was great scarcity. One 
while he prescnted himself to Metellua, another 
to Marius; sometimes he fell upon their rear, 
anJ then presently drcw off to the hills; by 
and by he attacked them again, now in one 
quarter, now in another ; neither venturing a 
bnttle, nor suflering them to be quiet ; tiut only 
cndeavouring to hinder the execution of their 
designs. 

When the Roman general perccived that be 
was harassed by the artful mana^ment of the 
enemy, who avoided all occasions of giving 
him battle, he determined to lay siege to Za- 
ma, a very considerable city, and the bulwark 
of the kingdom on that sidc ; supposing that 
Jugurtha would not fail to advancc to the relief 
of his subjccts in that distresa, and that an cn 
gagement would thercupon ensoe. But Jo- 
gurtha, having got intelligence of thia deai^ 
from the deserters, reached Zama by great 
marches beforc Metellus ; encouraged the in- 
habiUnts to defend their walls, and reinforced 
thern with a body of deserters, who were the 
most desperate of all his forcos, as they durst 
not betray him. He promisetl bestdes, that he 
would return in due time to thoir assistance at 
t^o head of an army. Having thus regulated 
his aflairs, he withdrew into the most solitary 
parts of the country ; and soon after being in- 
formed that Marius, with a few cohorts, waa 
sent from the army as it marcheJ, to bring 
provi^ions from Sicca, which was the flrst town 
that revolted from him after his defeat, he 
went thither by nijjht, with a aclect body of 
horsc, and attackcd the Romans just as they 
were returning through the gatc. At the 
same time he called aloud to the inhabitants, 
*• to fall upon the cohorU in the rear ; that 
fortune presented them with an opportunity of 
performing a noble achievement ; which if 
they did, that he should for the future enjoy 
hia kingdom, and they their liberties in safety.*' 
And had not Marius advanced the atandards, 
and got ipeedily out of the town.the greatost 
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part of the inhabitants» if not all, would cer- 
taiiily haTe changed sides; such ia the in- 
constancy of the Numidians. But Jugurtha*8 
troopa, who, being animated by him, had 
for a Mhort time maintained the fight, finding 
themaelTes preased by the Romana with aupe- 
rior vigour« fled with the Iom of a few of their 
men« and Marius arrived before Zama. 

Thia town was buill on a plain ; better fur- 
tified by art than nature ; well furniHhH] with 
eTery ihing neces^ary ; and abounding with 
men and arms. Metellus, haTing regulated 
every thing a» the occaaion and undertaking 
required. surrounded it with hit army ; as- 
aigned his lieutenanta their aeveral poata of 
eommand ; anJ then, upon a flignal given, a 
great shoul wus raised at once from all quar- 
ters. This, howeTer, diil not terrify the Nu- 
midian«, whii waited thc nttuck without any 
disorder, fuli of ardour 'and resolution. Ac- 
eordingly (he enrounter began ; our men 
fought each accordini; to his inchnation ; some 
at a distance, with stones and slings; some 
withdrew afVer they had attackcd, and others 
came in their place; one while they undor- 
mined the walls, another they endeaToured to 
scale them ; all eager to engage the enemy in 
close fight. The townsmen, on the other 
hand, rolled down atones on those who came 
nearest the walU; and di«charged darts, 
atakea, and burning torches of pitch and sul- 
phur upon them. Nor were such of our men 
as kept at a distance through fear, the more 
secure for it ; most of them being wounded by 
weapons thrown by engines, or by force of 
arm. So that the cowards were exposed to 
equal danger with the brave, without sharing 
their glory. 

During this contest at Zama, Jugurtha, at 
tho head of a great body of troops, surprised 
the Roman camp, and by reason of the negli- 
gence of the guard, who apprehended nothing 
leas than an attack, broke in at one of the 
gates. Our men, struck with sudden conster- 
nation, coiiaulted their itafoty, each according 
to his character: some fled, others had recourse 
to their arms, and many of them were wounded 
or slain. Of all the number, there were only 
forty who acted like Romans : they, forming 
themseWes into a body, took possession of a 
rising ground, which they maintained against 
the most Tigorous effjrts of the enemy to dis- 
poasess them ; and eTen returned the darts that 
were thrown at them, which did the mora exe- 1 



cution, as they were few against many. If 
the Numidians ventured nearer them, then thej 
exerted their utmost bravery ; slaying, routtng, 
and putting them to flight. 

In the meantime, whilst Metellus wascarry* 
ing on the siege of Zama with great vigour, ha 
heard a noise and shouting behind him» lik« 
that of an enemy ; and turning his horse, ob- 
i^erved men flying towards him. a certnin proof 
that they were his own. Wherefore he im 
mediately sent tho whole cavalry to the camp 
and soon after C. Marius with the auxiliary co- 
horts, conjuringhim with tears, **hy their mu- 
tual friendship, by his regard to the public wel- 
fare, not to sufTer such a stain to renl upon a 
victorious army. nor tbe enemy to escape with- 
out taking ample Tengeaiice upon them/' 
Marius quickly executed hi>} orders. 

Jugurtha now found bimself and hia men 
embarranaed in our intrenchmeiits : some 
threw thcmselves over the rampart ; the rest, 
striTing to get through the gateK, whirh wers 
too narrow, obstructed oiie another ; so that 
after the loss of a great many mon, he betook 
himself to his i«trong holds. Metellus, not 
succeoding in his attempt upon the town, re- 
turned in the evening with his army to the 
camp. 

The next day, liefore he returned to renew 
tho assault, he posted all his horse without the 
camp, with orders to guard that side on which 
he expected Jugurtha would appear ; and 
having distributed the guard of thc gates and 
the adjoiniiig ponts amongst thc trihunes, he ad- 
vanced to the town, and made an assault upon 
the walls as he had done the day before. Ja- 
gurtha in the meantime, leaving his covert, fell 
suddenly upon our men. Those of the ad vanced 
guard being somewhat terrified, were put intc 
disorder, but quickly relieved by the rest ; so 
that theNumidians could not have maintained 
their ground any longer, if their foot, mixing 
with their horse, had not done great execution 
among us ; for the horse, trusting to the aasia- 
tance of the foot, did not charge as formeriy, 
advancing and retiring by turns, but pressed 
forward with great Tigour, grappled wi:h oor 
men and broke them ; then deliTered them up, 
when nigh conquered, to be despatched by their 
light-armed foot 

During this very time there was a sharp con- 
flict at Zama : the lieutenanta and tribunea made 
prodigious efforts in their several poata; all 
placing their hopea of Tictory in their ewa 
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bravery, ralher than in the asristanoe of othera. 
The townsnien, too, made a Tigorouareaatance, 
boidly repuUing our men, and defending them- 
lelTea resolutely in every quarter. They were 
more eager, indeed, on both sides, to wound tbe 
enemy than to protect themselTea. A confused 
noise of exhortationa, shouts of joy, and groans, 
aroee continually ; the din of arms reached 
the akies, and darta flew thick nn every side. 
Those who defended tbe walls, when they found 
the fury of the besiegers ever so little abated, 
▼iewed the engagement of the cavalry with 
great earuestncss : and according as Jugurtha 
prevailed or not, you migbt have observed their 
joy or concern : np.y, as if they could have becn 
heard or seen by tueir friends, some advised 
them, others encouraged them, making signs 
with their hands, and moving their bodies this 
way and that, as if they had l)een avoiding darts 
or throwing them. Wben Marius, who com- 
manded in that quarter, observed this, he pur- 
poxely slackened his attack, as if he bad lost 
all hopes of success, and sufTered them to view 
the engagement at the camp without interrup- 
tion. Then, whiUt their attentiun was closely 
engaged, be made a sudden and vigorous assault 
upon tbe walls ; and the soldiers had almost 
gained the top of them with their scaling lad- 
derSfWhen the townsmen flying to their dcfence, 
poured down upon thc besiegers stones, fire, and 
all sorts of weapons. Our men sustained all 
this for a while ; but some of the ladders break- 
ing down, and those who stood upon them 
tumbling headlong, the rest retreated each as 
he could, the greatest part of them covered with 
wounds, few escaping unburt. At last, nigbt 
put an end to the combat. 

Metellus, findin^ that bis attempt upon the 
town was unsucccssful ; that Jugurtha was de- 
termined not to engage, unless by surprise, or 
where hehad theadvantage of the ground,and 
that the summer was already over, left Zama, 
and placed garrisons in those cities wbich bad 
revolted to him, and were strong by nature or 
well fortificd ; then put bis army into winter 
quarters in those parts of our province where it 
borders upon Numidia. Nor did he spend his 
time there, as others bad done, in luxury and 
inaction ; bot finding what small progress he 
made in the war by fighting, he formed a de- 
aign to defeat tbe king by employing the treacb- 
ery of his friends against him in«tead of arma. 
Accordingly bo applies to Bomilcar, who bad 
been at Rome with Jugurtha, and being ar- 



raigned for the murder of MantTa, had flad 
from thence to evade hia trial, abandoning hi« 
luretiea. Thia man, who had ihe best oppor- 
tunity of betraying the king upon accoant of 
hii great intimacy with him, Meteilua prevailed 
upon, by the force of promisea, to come, firat to 
a private conference with him ; then, pledginf 
his bonour, *> that if he would deUver to him 
Jugurtba dcad or alive, he would procure him 
his pardon from the aenate, with the enjoyment 
of his whole fortune ;" he eaaily persuaded tbo 
Numidian, who waa naturally faithless, and 
likewise afraid lcht, if a peace waa conduded 
wiih the Romans, he should, by the articlea of 
it, be delivered up to ponishment. 

Bomilcar, as soon as he foun<l an opportunity, 
accosted Jugurtha, when fuU of anxiety, and 
lamenting his lot ; aud with tears in his eyes 
pressed and conjured him, " to consult at last 
his own safety, that of bis children, and the Na- 
midians, who had been so zealously devoted to 
his service. He begged of him to consider, 
that he had been defcatcd in every engage- 
ment; that his country was laid waste; many 
of his subjects taken ; many of them slain ; tho 
strength of bi» kingdom exhausted ; tbat he 
had already sufificiently tried thc bravery of his 
troops and the inclination of fnrtune, and ought 
now to take care lest the NumiJians, whilst he 
thus delayed, should provide for their own 
safety." By these and the like arguments he 
prevailed upon the king to surrendcr. Accord- 
ingly amba^sadors were sent to Metellus, to let 
him know that Jugurtha was ready to submit 
to wbatever he should det>ire, and to deliver 
him£>elf and bis kingdom absolutely to his die- 
posal. Metellus forthwith oruered all those of 
senatorial rank to be (^ummoned from tbeir win- 
ter quarters, and advised with them, and others 
wbom he tbought proper to consult upon the 
occasion ; acting herein accoiding to ancient 
usage. Then, agreeably to an order of the 
council, he sent deputies to Jugurtha, com- 
manding him, <« to dcliver up to the Romani 
two hundred thousand pounds of silver, all bis 
elepbants, with some horses and arms." Thia 
being immediately complied wiih, be ordered 
'* all our deserters to be brou^iht liim in chains." 
A great part of them were brought accordingly ; 
the rcRt, wbo were but few in number, had iled 
fur refuge to Bocchus king of Mauritania, 
upon Ihe first appearance of a surrendcr. When 
Jugurtha, tbus stripped of his arms, men, and 
money, was himself summoned to Ti&idium t 
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•arrender to the coniol, he began again to 
change his mind»and to dread the punishoient 
which he was conacious to himself was due to 
his criroea. Many days were spent by him in 
irrrsolution : one while he preferred any tcrms 
whatever to war, heing tired with calamities ; 
another, he considered what a terrible fall it 
wa!< from a throne to territude : but at laat he 
determined to renew the war, after he had 
needlessly divp<ited himself of so conaiderable a 
part of his Ptrength. The aenate at Rome, too, 
having met to consultabout the diatribntion of 
provinces, had, dunn«; thii juncture, decreed 
Numidia to MetelluK. 

About the aame time, as C. Mariua, who 
happened to be at Utira, was aacrificing to the 
gods, he was told by a diviner, « that great and 
wondfrful thingii were presaged to him ; he 
ihoulil thercfore pursoe whatever deaigns he 
had formed, and truat the gods for their Kucceas ; 
he mi(?ht try fortune a« much aa he pleased, all 
hisundertakinga would aucceed.** Now Marius 
had been long seized with an ardent deaire of 
the consulfthip, and had indeed every qualifi* 
catioM for obtaining it, ezcept that of a noble 
descent: he had induatry. probity, vaat know- 
ledgp in war, great apirit in battle. uncommon 
■obriety, a snul that disdained to be enslaTed to 
riches or pleasure, and which only thirsted 
after glory. He was bom at Arpinum, where 
he pas>«ed his childhood ; and as soon as he was 
of age to bear arms, he did not give himself up 
to the study of Grecian eloquence, nor to the 
delicacies of Rnme, hut to the life of a soldier ; 
and thus, in a short time, did this excellent 
genius, by a proper course of discipline, arquire 
a mnsterly knowledge in war: so that when he 
made hifl first suit to the pcople for the military 
tribuneship, thou(;h the greatest part of them 
did not know his face, his character was so well 
known, that he obtained it by the voires of all 
the tribes. After ihat, he mounted still higher ; 
an«I in every office which he bore behaved so 
well, that he was always thought to deserve a 
greater. Yet Mnrius, wilh all his merit, till 
this time (for ambition afterwards hurried him 
into strange excesspA) had not dared to atand 
for the consulship. For though the people at 
Ihat time conferred all the other offices, that of 
consul the nobility engrossed to themselves: 
every new man, however renowned or distin- 
guished by his merit, was reckoned by thpm 
nnworthy of that sopreme magiatracy, and, aa 
It were, a profane penon. 



When Marioa perceived that the answer 
from the diviner was agreeable to hii own in- 
clinationa, he petitioned Metelloa for leave to 
go to Rome to atand for the consulship. Me- 
tellus, though he had a great deal of virtue and 
honour, and other desirabfe qualities, yet poe- 
sesaed a haughty and diadainful spirit, the com* 
mon failing of the nobility ; he was, therefore, 
at /irst struck with ao extraordinary a reqoest, 
ezpreased his great surpriw at his des igni. and 
advised him,as in friendship, •* notto entertain 
auch unreaaonable views, nor sufler hia mind 
to be exaited above hia station ; it did not be- 
come every man to aspire after every thing ; he 
ought to be contented with his present conJi- 
tion ; in a word, he ought to take care not to 
demand that of the Roman people fvhich they 
might juatly refuse him." When, after these 
and the like remonatrances, he still found 
Marius steady to his purpose, he promised to 
grant his request, as soon as the condition of 
public aflTaira would allow him. After this, aa 
he still continued to orge his petition, Metelloa 
ia reported to have told him ; " ihat he had no 
need to be in surh a harry, for that it would be 
time enoogh for him to stand for the ronnulthip, 
when hia aon was of age to join with him." 
Thii youth was then about twenty years of age, 
and aerving under his father, but had no com 
mand. 

This fired Marius with a more ardent desire 
of obtaining the consulship, and highly in 
censed him against Metpllus ; so that he bltndly 
followed the dictates of ambition and rcsent- 
ment, the wnrst of counsellors. He did and 
said every thing that could promote his viewi : 
he gave greater liberty to the soldiers undei 
his command in their winter quarters than 
formerly ; he inveighed severely to our traders, 
then in great numbers at Utica, against Metel- 
Ius's manner of conducting the war, and boast- 
ed creatly of himself ; *• that were but half the 
army under his command, he would in a few 
days have Jugurtha in chains: that the consol 
prolnnged the war on purp*>se, being a vaio 
man, possessed of kingly pride, and fnnd of 
command.'* AII which was the more readily 
believed by those traders, as they had suffered 
in their fortunes by the long continuance of the 
war ; and to an impatient spirit, no measoree 
appear expeditioos enoogh. 

There was.-bcsides, in oor army a Nomidian 
naiDe^ Oaoda, the son of Manastabal, and 
Sr^Hdton oi Maiiniiee, whom Midpsm had np* 
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poiuCed next heir to hii immecliate successors ; 
one whose bodily disorders bad impaired the 
fticiiUied of his mind. This man had applied 
to Metellua for a aeat next him, and af^erwardfi 
for a tronp of Roman horne for hia guard, and 
waa denied both : the aeat, becauae it wap con- 
ferred on none but thoee whom the Roman 
people distinguiflhed with the title of kings ; 
the troop, because it would be an affront to the 
Koman horse to be body guards to a Numi- 
dian. This double refusal filled his mind with 
discontent, in the height nf which Marius ac- 
fA>sted him, and prompte<I him to stvk revenge 
for the affronts put upon him by the general, 
promising him his assistnuce. By soothing 
8| eeches h'* filled the imagination of the <nan, 
whose faculties were weakened by diseases, 
with a higb conccit of his own dignity, extol- 
ling him •* as a prince, a person of great im- 
portance, thc grandson of Masinissa ; one who 
would forthwith get tho kingdom of Numi- 
dia, were Jugurtha once taken or slain, which 
would presently happcn, if he himself was 
made consul, and had the management of the 
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war. 

By thcso means, not only Gauda, but the 
Roman knights, suldiers, and traders, were all 
engaged, some by Mnrius, most of thcm by 
their bopcs of a speedy peace, to wrile to their 
friends at Rome concerning ihe war, with se- 
▼ere invectives against Metcllus, and to desire 
MariuH might bc madc general. Thos the con- 
■ulship was solicited for him by greal numbers 
of men, in a manner highly honourable to 
him. The people, too, at thi«i junrture having 
given a deep wound to the power of the no- 
bility by the Mamilian law, were proceed- 
ing to raise plebeians to the chief magis- 
tracies ; so that evcry thing fnvoured the views 
of Marius. 

Jugurtha. in the meantime, having dropped 
his porpose of surrendering, and hegun the war 
afresh. made preparations forit with tho utmost 
diligenre and despatch. He raiscd an army ; 
endeavoured by thrents or promiscs, to recovcr 
the cities which had revolted from him ; forti- 
fied what places he still held ; made or bought 
irms and warlike stores, in the room of those 
which he had parted wiih in hopes of peace ; 
solicited the Roman slaves to join him ; tempted 
those who were in the garrisons with his money ; 
in a word, he \o(t nothing unattempted ; raised 
commotions every where, and pushed every 
possible meaiure. In consequence of these cf- 



forts, the principal inhabitanta of Vaces, 
Metellus had placed a garriaon upon the fint 
proposals made by Jugurtha for a peace, being 
wearied out with the king's importunitiee, and 
indced not alienatcd from him in their afle^ 
tions, entered into a conspiracy for betrayuf 
the city. For the populace were. what tlicj 
generally are every where, more eapeciallj tn 
Numidia, inconstant, seditious, fond of distni^ 
bances and innovations, and enemiea to tran- 
quillity and repose. Having concerted their 
scheme, they pitched upon the third day fol- 
lowing for the execution of it ; becaase that 
being a festival, to be celebrated throaghont 
all Africa, was thought a more proper seaaon 
to inspire mirth and jollity, than fear and di^ 
trust. When the day came, the conspiratoia 
invited the centurions. the military tribunea, 
and T.Turpilius Silanus, govcrnor of the city, 
to their several houses, and butchered them all 
amidst the feast, except Turpilius; after which 
they fell upon the soldiers. who, as it waa a day 
of rejoicing, were dispersed over the town, 
without their arms, and under no command. 
The populace joined them, part of them being 
instructed beforehand by the nobility, and 
others pushed on by their passion for such pro- 
ceedings, bcing highly pleased with the com- 
motion and thc novelly of the tbing, though 
they neither knew what was transacting, nor 
! the reason of it 

The Roman soldiers. struck with this aud- 
den alnrm, and not knowing whence it arose, 
nor what course to take, fled in great confusion 
to the castlc, where their standards and shielda 
lay ; but found it shut and guarded by the ene- 
my. The city patcs too were shut, to prevent 
theirescape; and to hcighten their calamitj, 
the women and children with great fury poured 
down upon them, from the tops of the housea, 
stones and whatever else came to their hands. 
Being thus beset with danger in various shapes, 
without being able to guard against it, and the 
bravest men incapable of resisting the weakeat 
hands ; the worthless and the worthy , the daring 
and the cowardly, perished all alike unrevenged. 
During so direful a massacre, whilst the Na- 
midians exercised the utmost rage and cruelty, 
and the city was shut on all sides, Turpilina 
the govemor escaped unhurt, the only Italian 
who did so : but whether this was owing to 
the kindness of his host, to private compact. 
or chance, does not clearly appear ; whiei 
way 80 CTer it was, he mast be cousidered •■ 
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worihless and infamous wretcb, aince in so 
great a calamity to the atate, he preferred an 
inglorioua life to unaullied honour. 

Metellua, when he heard of what had paaaed 
tt Vacca, waa ao deeply afllicted, that he did 
not appiMr io public for some time; but indig- 
nation mixtng with his grief, he made all pos- 
•ible hnate to rcvenge the injury. Accordingly 
he drew out the legion which wintered with 
him, with as many light Numidian horse as he 
could get together, and marching about aun. 
aet at the head of this detichtnent, he arrived 
ncxt morning, about the third hour, in a cer- 
tain place enclosed on all sides with small emi- 
nences. There, the soldiers being fatigued 
with tho length of their march, and refuMing to 
obey any further orders, he informed them that 
the town of Vacca was not above a mile off; 
aiid that it becamc them patiently to endure 
the smnll remaining fatigue, since it was to 
take vengeance for the death of their fcllow- 
citizens, the bravest of men, and niisernbly mas- 
■acred. He likewise generously offered them 
the whole plunder; and having thus roosed 
their courage, he placed the cavalry in the 
front, ordering them to extend themselves as 
wide as possible, and the foot to march in close 
array, concealing their standards. 

The inhabitants of Vacca observing an army 
march towards them, judged rightly at first, 
that it was Metellus, and accordingly shut 
thcir gates ; but when they saw that the lands 
W(>re not ravaged, and that those in the front 
were Numidian horse, they next imagined it 
was Jugurtha, and went out with great joy to 
raeet him. Our horsc and foot, upon a sudden 
signal given, immediately fell upon them ; some 
cut off the rabble that poured out of the city in 
great numberii ; others hastened to secure the 
gates ; and part seized upon the towers : their 
thirst of vengeance, and hopes of plunder, 
raaking them forget their weariness. Thus 
the people of Vacca trium{>hed only for two 
days in their treachery ; and thcir city, which 
was great and opulent, was dclivered up wholly 
to the fury of our soldiers, eagcr for vengeance 
and rapine. Turpilius, the i;overnor of the city, 
who, as we have already related, was the only 
one that made his escape, was summoned be- 
foro Mctellus, to answcr for his conduct; but 
not clearing himself, he was condemned, sen- 
tenced to be scourged, and hen put to death ; 
a punishment inflicted upoi: him as a native of 
Latiam. 



About this time, Bomilcar, at whbse initi* 
gation Jugurtha had offered to surrender, 
though he was prevented by fcar from doing it, 
was very desirous of bringing about a revola- 
tion, for the king and he were filled with distruft 
of each other. Acpordingly he was contriving 
plots for Jugurtha's destruction both day and 
night ; and, after revolving a variety of schemea 
in his mind, he took Nabdalsa for his associate, 
a nobleman of great riches and highly beloved 
by his countrymen, who used to command an 
army apart from thi* king, and manage all such 
affttirs as Jugurtha, when fatigued with others, 
or engaged in those of greater moment, could 
not deltpatch himself ; by which means he ao- 
quired great glory and wealth. 

A day was agreed upon by those two for the 
execution of the plot, and all other measures 
were left to be regulated as occa^ion should re* 
qnire : upon whtch Nabdalsa wrrit to the army, 
which, agrreably to the king*s orders, he kept 
in the neighbourhood of our wintcr quartcrs, in 
order to prevent the ravaging tho country with 
impunity. But being afterwards struck with 
the enormity of the enterprise, and prevented 
by fear from coming at the tiine appointed, 
Bomilcar, who was impatient to accomplish his 
design, and greatly concernetl lest his aHSociate 
should depart from his late engagementj, and 
consult his own safety by a discovery, sent • 
letter to him by such as he could confide in, 
wherein he upbraided him with effcminacy and 
want of spirit ; called the gods, by whom he 
had sworn, to witness ; and warned him, *< not 
to turn the rewards offered by Metellus to hii 
own destruction ; Jugurtha*s ruin was at hand ; 
the only thing to be considered was whcther it 
was to be effected by their bravery or that of 
Metellus ; he ought therefore to think with 
himself which he would make choice of, a great 
recompense, or a cruel death." 

It happened, that Nabdalsa received this let- 
ter at a time when, being much fatigued af^r 
a great deal of exercise, he was reposing him- 
self on his bcd : upon reading it, he was at first 
filled with great anxiety ; then, as is usual to 
minds burdened with cares, sleep aeized him. 
He had in his servicc a certain Nimiidian of 
approved fidelity, who was highly in favour, and 
acquainted with all his designs except this last : 
this man, when he heard that a letter waa 
brought, supposing that thcre would be occa* 
ston, as usual, for his service or counsel, wen* 
intu hii master^i tent, and finding him aaleef 
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look the letter, which lay neghgently hehmd his 
head on the pillow, and read it ; and having 
diacoTered the plot, went with all possibie haste 
to the king. NabdaUa, who waked soon after, 
misding his letter, and being informed by de- 
•ertcrs of all that had passed, endeavoored at 
fimt to have his accuser intercepted ; but fail- 
ing in that, he went directly to the king, to 
try to appease him. He affirmed that he was 
prevented from making the discovery himself. 
by the treachery of his servant ; and with tears 
in his eyes conjured him, « by their mutual 
friendship, by his faithful past services, not to 
iuspect him of so foul a crime.'* To this the 
king returned a gracious answer, very different 
from what he thought ; and putting Bomilcar 
to death, with others whom he knew to be ac- 
complices in the plot, he suppressed his resent- 
ment, lest, by making any more sacrifices to his 
vengeance, he shouhl occasion an insurrection. 

From this time Jugurtha enjoyed no tran- 
quillity of rnind day or night; judged himself 
insecure in every place, with every person, and 
upon cvery occasion ; equally distrusted hissub- 
jects and his enemies ; was constantly upon his 
guard ; aflfrighted at every noise ; passcd his 
nights one while here, another there, often in 
places very unsuitablc to royal dignity ; some- 
times started out of his sleep in the dead of 
night, and snatching his arms, roised an alarm. 
Thus did his fcars, like a phrenzy, continually 
tear and transport him. 

Melellus, when he received intelligence by 
deserters of the fate of Bomilcar and the dis- 
covery of the plot, made preparations afresh 
with thc utniost vigour, as if the war had been 
but just boginning. And as Marius was con- 
stantly importuning him for leave to be gone, 
he now difimissed him, thinkiiig it improperto 
trust him, as he served with reluctance, and 
bore iiim personal enmity. At Rome too, the 
iiopulace, when they learned the contents of 
the letters which were sent frora Africa con- 
cerning' Metellus and Marius, were well 
pleascd with the accounts of both. The high 
quality of the general, which had hitherto been 
a motive fur honouring him, exposed him now 
to the odium of thc people ; whilst the obscu- 
rity of his lieutenant^s birth recommended him 
to their favour: but still thc difTeient parties 
were more influenced by their partiality, than 
the gooil or bad qualities of either. Besides, 
the factious magistrates inflamed the multitude, 
by charging Metellua with capital crimei, in all 



their haningue8,and highiy . «lebntingthe flMrit 
of Marius. At length the people were 00 fired, 
that the mechanics and boors, whoee whole sab* 
■tance and creditweie derived from their daily 
labour, quitting their Mveral employmenti^ 
crowded from all quartera to attcnd upon Ma- 
riua ; and were more concemed for hie AdTtnc^ 
ment, than for procuring the necessaries of life 
to theroselves. The nobility being thus depres^ 
ed, the consulship waa besfowcd upon a new 
man, which had not happened for roany yean 
before. After this, when ihe people were arked 
by Manlius Mantinus, tribune ot the people. le 
whom they would commit the management of 
the waragainst Jugurtha, they in afull a^semblj 
assigned it to Marius, whieh rendere<1 abortive 
the decree of the aenate, that a little before had 
decreed Numidia to Metellus. 

In the meantime Jugurtha, finding himsell 
bereft of his confidants, most of whom indecd 
had been put to death by him, and the rest ap> 
prehending the like fate had fied, some to the 
Romani, others to king Bocchus, was agitated 
with great perplexity of mind, and knew not 
what to do. He saw it wss inipossihle to carrr 
on the war without niini^ters, and thought it 
dangerous to risk the fidelity of ncw ones, after 
having met with so much trearhery in the old : 
no scheme, no advice, no person could please 
him ; he shifted his marches, and changed his 
ofllicers evcry day ; one while he moved towards 
the enemy, another towards the deserts ; oflen- 
times he placed all his security in flight, present- 
ly after in arms ; nor could he dettrmine whether 
the fideUty or coura^e of his subjects was least 
to be confided in : thus, which way soever he 
turned his thoughts. he found nothing but 
vexation and discouragement. 

During this irresolution, Metellus on a foid- 
den appeared with his army. Jugurtha iro- 
proved what little time he had to draw up his 
men in order of battle ; after which the combat 
began, and wbich was maintained for some 
time where the king fought in person, but the 
rest of the army was routed and put to flight 
upon the first encounter. The Romans took 
all their standards and arms, with a small num- 
ber of prisoners. The swiftncfss of the Numi- 
dians, indeed, in all their engagementa with the 
Romans, was more serviceable to them thia 
thcir arms. 

After this defeat, Jugurtha, havint^ lesa 
' hopes of success than ever, retired with some 
I desertera and part of his cavaliy to the descns 
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«nd from thence to Thala, • great and wealthy 

town, where his treasure waa chieflj kept, and 

hif children edacated in a very princely man- 

ner. When Metellus was informed of this, 

thoQgh he knew that between the adjoining 

liver and the city he had to march througb 

• wildemeai of fifty milea* extent, yet, hojung 

to put an end to the war by the reduction 

nf that city, he determined to bid defiance to 

all difTicuities, and attcmpted even to triumph 

over nature henelf. He therefore gave ordera 

that the usual burdena nhoald be taken from the 

beasts of carriage, and that they ahould be laden 

only with corn for ten days, together with 

leatheni bottles, and other utenails proper for 

carrying of water. Besidea, he got together 

all the beaste of burden he could find in the 

neighbouring couutry, and loaded them with 

veflbels of every kind, but mostly of wood, pro- 

cured from the cottagea of the Numidians. He 

moreover commanded the natives of the neigh- 

bourhood, who had surrendered themtelves to 

him after the defeat of the king, to fumish 

themselvcs with as much water aa they could 

carry, and bring it to a certain place, which he 

appointeil, fixing the time for doing it. For a 

supply to bimsrlf, he loaded hia beasts from the 

river, which, as we have already related, wa^ 

the nighcst water to the town : and thus pro- 

vitleil he advanced towards Thala.* 

Wlicn ho was arrived at the place where he 
h li) onlcrei) the Numidians to meet him, and 
had pitchetl and fortified his camp, aach a flood 
of rain 1« said to have fallen as would alone 
hayo been more than suflicient for the whole 
army. Provisions, too, were brought him in 
grcater plenty than hc ezpected ; for the Nu- 
miilianft, as i« usiual with those who have sab- 
mitted to ncw master<i, had even brought more 
Ihan was demanded of them. The soldiers, 
from a principle of superstition, chose chiefly 
the waler which fell from the heavens ; for 
they imaffined they were the objecU of the par- 
ticular rare of the immortal gods, and thia 
greatly heightened their courage. The next 
day, contrary to Jagurtha's expectation, they 
arrived before Thala. The inhabitanU, who 
imagined themselves sufilciently secured by 
their situation, were struck with astonishment 
at so strange an event ; but nevertholesa made 
vi jorous preparations for defending themselvea, 
ni did onr men for attacking them. 

The king, thinkin^ now that nothing wts 
t30 bard for Metallaa, who had by hia ▼igonr 
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triumphed over arms, places, aeasona, naj, 
even over nature heraelf, which forcea every 
thing else to submit to her, fled out of the town 
in the night^time, with hu children and great 
part of his treasure. Nor did he ever aAer 
Urry above a day or night in one place ; pre- 
teuding that it was business which thus hurried 
him, though in reality he waa apprehensive of 
treasonable practicea, which he hoped to pre- 
vent by his expedition ; being persuaded that 
such designs were only formed by ieisure and 
opportunity. 

Metellus, finding that the inhabitanU wers 
determined to fight in their own defence, and 
that the city was strong both by art and nature, 
surrounded it with a trench and rampart ; then 
ordered hu men to roll the rooving machinet 
to all convenient places, to raise mounds apon 
them, and towera apon the mounds, in order 
to defend the work and those who conducted 
iL The besieged did not fail to make other 
preparations against these, and acted with great 
spirit and vigour ; nothing indeed was lefl un- 
attempted on either side. The Romans at 
length, spent with much toil and many sharp 
conflicts, made themselves masters of the bare 
city, afur a forty days* siege ; the whole spoil 
being destroyed by the deserters. For they, •■ 
soon as they found the walls »*' ^en by the 
battering rams, and their ow.. caae desperate, 
carried away the gold and silver, with whatever 
else was esteemed valuable, to the royal pa- 
lace ; and there, afler glutting themselves with 
wine and feaating, they committed ali to the 
flames, the wealth, the palace, and their own 
lives ; inflicting voIunUrily apon themselvea 
the severest punishment they couid have ap- 
prehended from the enemy, had they falien into 
their handa. 

Just when Thala was Uken, deputies came 
to Metellus from Leptis, to beg of him that ha 
would scnd them a garrison and a govemor; 
for that one Hamilcar, a factious nobleman» 
whom neither the power of the magistrates nor 
the authority of the laws was able to restrain, 
was labouring to bring about a revolution ; and 
that unless he sent them present assisUnce, 
they, the allies of Rome, wouid be in the uU 
most danger. The people of Leptis had in- 
deed, at the beginning of the war with Jugnrtha» 
sent first to the consul Bestia, and aflerwards 
to Rome, desiring to be admitted to friendahip 
and alliance with us. From that time, theiv 
reqoest being granted» they continaed oar good 
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•nd fftithfal allies, and readily compHed with 
all tbe ordcM they received from Bestia, Al- 
binos, and Metellus. Wherefore they easily 
obtained from the goneral what they requeatcd 
of him. Four coborts of Ligurians were aent 
thither, and C. Annius as governor. 

The city of Leptis was founded by the 8i- 
donians, who, we are told, quitted their country 
on account of their civil broils, and came by sea 
into those parts : it is situated between the two 
Syrtea, placea so callcd from their quality. 
They are two bays almost in tbe extremity of 
Africa, of unequal bigness, but naturally alike ; 
near the shores of which the sea is Tery deep ; 
elsewhere it is sometimes deep, aometimes shal- 
low, just as the wind happens to blow. For 
when the sea begins to swell, and to be agitated 
by the winds, the waves roll along with them 
■lime, aand, and stonea of a prodigions size ; so 
that aa the wind shifla, the bed of the waters 
ehanges ; and from this quality of dragging 
their channel they derive their name of Syrtes. 

The inhabitantH of thia city have by their in- 
termarriages with thc Numidians changed their 
native language, but still retained the greatest 
part of the laws and customa of the Sidonians, 
which they have done the roore easily, because 
of their being at so great a distance from the 
Numidian court : for between them and such 
parts of Numidia as are well peopled are vast 
deserts. 

Now that the aflfairs of Loptis havc led me to 
diacourse of this country, it scems not improper 
to give an account of a famcd and surprising 
adTenture of two Carthaginians : — tbe place 
pata me in mind of iU 

Whilst the Carthaginians were mastera of 
the gpreatest part of Africa, the Cyrenians too 
were a powerful and wealthy people. Between 
them there lay a vast sandy plain, altogether 
uniform, without river or mountain toascertain 
the boundaries of their several territories; 
which proved the occasion of long and bloody 
wars. After their fleets and armiea had been 
often routed and put to flight on both 
«des, and they had considerably weakened one 
another, apprehending lest aome coromon ene- 
my ahould fall upon the conquerora or conquer- 
ed, both equally exhausted, they came flratto a 
eeaaation of arms, then to an agreement, that 
Mch city should send out deputies at a stated 
tiDie, and that the place where they met ahould 
be the common boundary of thdr dominiona. 
Two brothera htTing the nme name, thet of 



Philenua, were sent from Carthege, eniS tre> 
▼elled with great ezpedition. The Cyreniani 
advanced more sloWly, whethcr from lazineai 
or chance I haTO not been able to learn. Thia 
much is certain, that thoae parts are sometioMa 
impaasable, being equally liable to be agitalad 
with tempeats aa the aea itaelf. For when tht 
wind blowa hard in theae Taat and naked plaioa. 
the sand being hurled from the earth, and 
driveo with a mighty force, lilla the mouths aiid 
eyea of traTellera ; and thua depriTing them of 
their sight, hindera them firom proceeding. The 
Cyreniana, finding themaeWes aurpassed in ei- 
pedition, and apprehending a severe punisb- 
ment at home, for having occasioned so great 
a loaa to their country, charged the Carthagi- 
niana with setting oat before the limited time, 
made a mighty bustle, and declared they would 
do any thing rather than yieid. Now when 
the Carthaginians desired any other method of 
deciding the matter that was but fair, the Cy- 
reniana gave them their choice, •• either of being 
buried alive in that place, where th«y were fat 
fixing the boundary of their dominiona, or of 
auffering them to proceed aa far as they thonght 
proper upon the aame terma." The PhilBoi, 
accepting the condition, aacrified thcir persona 
and lives to the good of their country , and were 
buried alive in that very spot. There the Car- 
thaginians erected altars sacred to them, and 
instituted other solemnities in Carthage itself, 
to immortalize their fame. I now return to my 
subject. 

Jugurtha, afler the loas of Thala, thinking 
nothing a suflficient security against Mctellua, 
fled with a few attendants through vast deserta, 
into the country of the Getuliana, a brutal un- 
polished race, and then unacquainted with the 
Roman name. Of these he got together a 
great number, and accustomed them by degrces 
to move in ranks, to follow their i^tandards, to 
obey orders, and to perform all military exer- 
cisea. Moreover, by great preaenta and greater 
promises, he gained oTer to his interest the 
greatest favourites of king Bocchos ; and, ap- 
plying to the king by their means, prevailed 
upon him to undertake a war against the Ro- 
mans. This was the more easily eflTected, be- 
canse Bocchua waa filled with resentmen 
against the Romana, for having refuaed to ad- 
mit him into their fnendahip and alliance, which 
he had sent ambassadora to Rome to desire \m 
the beginning of our war with Jugortha ; an 
alliance, eztremely adTantageous o& aucli m 
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occuion, but obftnicted by a f«w noblemen, 
whoy blinded with avarice, made it tbeir cus- 
tom to turn every thing into aale, whetber 
honourable or infamous. Beaidea, Docchus 
had, aome time before, married a daughter of 
Jugurtha ; though such an alliance is little re- 
garded among the Numidians and Moora ; for 
all have a pluraiitj of wives, some ten, othera 
more, according to their abilitied to maintain 
them ; and their kings conaequently more than 
any. Amidst such a variety of women, the 
heart of man is distracted ; so that none of 
them are looked upon a« his companion, but 
iir equally treated with contempt. 

Accordingly thc kings met with their armiea 
at a place agreed on by both, where, after 
plcdging their faith to one another, Jugurtha 
•et himself to inflame the spirit of Bocchus, by 
repreaenting to him *< that the Romans were 
oppressive, insatiably covetous, and the com- 
mon enemies of mankind ; that they had the 
same cause fur making war upon Bocchus as 
upon him8elf,and so many othernations, name- 
ly, their lustof dominion, which made them look 
upon all independent states as their enemiea ; 
that at present they puraued him as an enemy, 
as they had, a little before, king Perses and ihe 
Carthaginians ; and that, for the future, what^ 
ever prince appeared considerable for his power, 
would be treated by them as an enemy." 

After having said this and much more to 
the same purpose, they resolved upon marching 
to Cirta, because Metellus had there lodged 
his booty, prisonera, and haggage ; whence Ju- 
gurtha thought that he should find hia account 
abundantly, either in taking the city, or en- 
gaging the Romans if they came to its relief. 
Such was the subtlety of the Numidian, who, 
by tkia impatience for action, wanted only 
to prevent Bocchus from entertaining any 
thoughts of peace ; lest, by delays, he might 
choose something very diflferent from war. 

Metellus, when he received intelligence of 
the confederacy of the kings, was more circum- 
spect than when he had only to do with Ju- 
gurtha, whom he had so often defeated. He 
was not forward, as formerly, to engage the 
enemy upon all occasions, but, fortifying hia 
camp, wailed for the kings not far from Ciru ; 
ihinking it bctter, as the Moors were a new 
enemy, not to fight till he was acquainted with 
their character, that so he might do it with the 
more advantage. In the meantime he wat in- 
f^mMd firom Rome that tlio proTinco of Nq- 



midia was assigned to Marius, for of his being 
advanced to the consulship he had heard be- 
fore. This news roortified him extremely, 
and transported him beyond all the rules of 
decency or dignity ; insomuch that he could 
neither refrain from teara, nor moderate hia 
tongue. For, tbough he was a man otherwise 
eroinently distinguished for every noble quality, 
he wanted strength of mind to bear up undet 
vexation and grief. 8ome imputed this weak- 
ness to pride ; othera, to a worthy spirit pro> 
▼oked by bad usage : many to a deep concern, 
that the victory, already gained, should bo 
snatched out of his hands. Ae for me, I have 
the greatest reason to believe that the advance- 
ment of Marius gave him more uneasiness than 
his own wrongs, and that he would have qnit- 
ted his province with lesa regret, if it had been 
bestowed upon any other than Marius. 

Not concerning himself therefore any further 
in the war through indignation, and ihinking 
it folly to take care of the interest of another at 
his own hazard, he despatched deputies to king 
Bocchus, to admonish him, ** not to become an 
enemy to tbe Roman people without any pro- 
vocation : thet he had now a fine opportunity 
ofentering into friendship and alliunce with 
them, which onght greatly to be preferred by 
him to war. What confidence soever he placed 
in his own strength, that still he ought not to 
exchange certainties for uncertainties ; that it 
was an easy matter to begin a war, bot extremely 
difficult to conclude it : that it was not in the 
power of the samc person to undertake and to 
terminate it : that the conquf ror could only drop 
it, though even a coward might stir it up : that 
he should therefore consolt his own interest 
and that of his kingdom, and not hlend his 
own flourishiiig circumstances with the des- 
perate fortune of Jugortha.** To this the king 
replied courteonsly, •* that he too desired peace, 
but pitied Jugortha ; if he were to be included 
in it, they should soon agree."' Again the Ro- 
man general sent deputies with an answer to 
the demands of Bocchoa, who was satisfied with 
some particolara, and rejected others. Thur, 
by sending and retumingdeputies, the time was 
spun ont, and the war protracted, agreeably lo 
Metellus*s desire, withoat any hostilitiea; , 

Marius, who had beeo ereated conaol hf 
the people with all the proofs of the warmeil 
xeal for hia interest, •■ we have abnve relatedj 
when he ww likewise mede govemor of Nq 
midia by theiD, behaTod towaide tbe Bobility 
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•gtinit whom he wai before H ghly exaipe- 
rated, with more far? and iniolenoe than e?er ; 
■ometimee he inaulted particular penona, lome- 
timei the whole body. He wae continnally 
boaiting that he had wreited the conaulihip 
from them like ipoili from a vanquiahed ene- 
my, with many thingi of the like nature, all 
to extol himielf and mortify them. In the 
meantime, hii principal care wai to proTide 
e?ery thing neceiiary for the war ; he demand- 
ed recruita for the legions ; and lent for anxil- 
iariei from foreign itatei, kingi, and alliei. 
He, moreoTer» aummoned from Latium all the 
braTeit men, moit of whom he himielf knew 
by their having lerved with him, lo that there 
were but few whoie characten he had learned 
from common fame ; and even, by the force of 
periuaiion, prevailed upon the diicharged ve- 
terani to go along with hiro. Nor dunt the 
senate, though hii avowed enemiei, deny him 
any thing, nay they even cheerfully decreed 
him recruiti ; becauie they imagined the popu- 
lace would be avene to enliit» and lo Mariui 
would either not be able to punue tbe war, or 
loie the afiectiona of the people. But herein 
they were disappointed ; ao eager a dcsire of 
going with Mirius had leizcd moit of them. 
Ev^ry man flattered himself to return crowned 
with victory, and enriched with spoil, with the 
like pleasing thoughts. Marius indeed had, 
oy a speech of hia, not a little contributed to 
raise their expectations ; for, after all he desired 
had been grantcd him, resolving to raise 
recruits, he called an assembly of the people, 
both to encourage them to follow him, and to 
inveigh against the nobility, as he. was wont : 
he then harangued them in the following man- 
ner : — 

« I know, Romani, that most of those who 
apply to you for preferroent in the state, assume 
a diflerent conduct from what they observe af- 
ter they have obtained it. When they are 
candidates, they are active, condescending, and 
modest ; when magistrates, haughty and indo- 
lent ; but to me the contrary conduct appears 
reasonable. For in proportion ai the good of 
the state is of more importance than the con- 
aulship or prstonhip, the greater care and 
•ttention is *equisite to govern the coromon- 
wealth, than to couit iti dignitiei. I aro very 
aensible wha an arduoua task ii impoied upon 
me by your generoui choice of me ; to make 
preparations for the war, and yet to be iparing 
of the treamry , to oblige thoie to lenre, wbom 



yoa woald not wiUingly ottend ; to wUtoi !• 
every thing both at home aDd abnMid ; aod la 
perform all thia amidit a ooofederecy of eDvi* 
ous men, eternally obctmeting yoar meeiorei^ 
and caballing againat you, ia, O Romana, • 
more difficult andertaking then can oanly ka 
imagined. Moreover, if othera iail in the dia> 
charge of their duty, the oncient loatre ol 
their family, the heroic actione of their •nce»> 
ton, the credit of their kindred and friendi, 
and their namerooa dependante, •fibrd thes 
protection. Ai for me, I have no hopee but in 
myielf ; my firmneai and integrity alone moat 
protect me, every other aupport woald be of 
little avail. I am well aware tOv, Romans, 
that the eyea of all are apon me ; that ell hon- 
eit, all candid men, pleaaed with my aocceaafol 
endeavoun to lerve the atate, wiah well to 
me ; but that the nobility watch for en oppop- 
tunity to ruin me. Whence I moat laboar tha 
more itrenuooily that you be not eninared by 
them ; and that they be diaappointed. From 
my childhood to the preient time, my manncr 
of life haa been luch, that toib end dangen 
are now habitual to me. The coorae I par- 
lued, Romani, merely from a diaintereated prin- 
ciple, before you conferred any favoura opon 
roe, I ihall be far froro discontinuing now yoa 
have bestowed so noble a recompenae. Thoae 
who put on thc deceitful guise and aemblanoe 
of virtue, to obtain power, muit, when poa- 
sessed of it, finditdifficult to act with modera- 
tion ; but to roe, whose whole iife haa heen an 
uninterrupted series of laudable purauita, vir^ 
tue, through the force of habit, ia beeome na- 
tural. 

" You bave ordained that I ahould have the 
roanageroent of the war against Jugurtha; an 
ordinance highly displeasing to the nobility. 
Now, pray consider with yourselvea, whether 
you had not better alter your choice, and em- 
ploy upon this, or any other like occaiion, one 
of the tribe of the nobility, a man of an ancient 
family, surrounded with the iroagea of hia an- 
ceston, and who has never been in the ser 
vice : lee how, upon luch an important occa 
lion, he will hurry and be confonnded, and, 
ignorant of the whole of hia duty, apply to 
soroe plebelan to initraet him in it. And thua 
it commonly happens, that he, whom you 
have appointed your general, ia oUiged to find 
another fiom whom to receive hia ordeis. I 
myself, Romana, know lome who, after they 
were made consuli, began to read the biatory 
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of onr ancMtora, and the military precepta of 
tfaeGreeks. Preposterous method ! Forthoagh, 
in the order of time, the election to officea pre- 
cedes the exercite of men, jo%, in the order of 
thingfl, qualificationB and ezperience should 
precede election. 

'< Compare me now, Romans, who am but a 
new man, with theae haughty noblea. What 
they only read or heard of,I have seen performed, 
or performed mytelf : what they havegathered 
from booka, I haTe learned in the serTice. Now 
do you yourselvea judge, whether practice or 
ipeculation are of greateat value. They de. 
apise me for the meanneaa of roy deicent ; I 
them, for their indolence : I am upbreided with 
my fortune, they with their criroes. I am of 
opinion that nature ie always the same, and 
common to all ; and that those who have most 
▼irtoe, have most nobility. Suppose it were 
possible to put the question to the fathers of Al* 
binus or Bestia, whether they would rather 
have chosen me for their descendent, or them ? 
What answer do you think they would make« 
but that they should have desired to have had 
the most deserving men for their sons ? but if 
ihey have reason to despise me, they have the 
aame to despise their ancestorn, whose nobility, 
like mine, took its rise from their military vir- 
tue. They envy my advanccment, let them 
likewlse envy my toils, my inte^ty, my dan- 
gers ; for by these I gained it. These men, in 
truth, blinded with pride, live in such manner as 
if they slighted the honoura you have to bestow, 
and yet sue far thero as if thcy had deserved 
thero. Deluded men ! to aspire at once after 
two things so opposite in their natures ; the 
enjoyroent of the pleasures of effeminacy, and 
the fruits of a laborious virtue. Wben they 
harangue too before you, or in the senate, they 
employ the greatest part of thetr eloquence in 
celebrating their ancestore, and vainly imagine 
^at their exploits reflect a lustre on themselves : 
whereas it is quite the reverse ; for the more 
iUustrioos their lives were, the more scandalous 
is the spiritless and unmanly behaviour of theso 
thtiT descendents. The truth of the raatter is 
plainly this ; the glory acquired by ancestora, is 
like a light diffused over tbe actions of their 
posterity, which neither sufTers their good nor 
bad qualities to be concealed. This light, Ro- 
mans, is what I want ; but, what is much more 
noble, I can relate my own achievements. 

(« See only how unreasonable they are ! What 

they arrogantly claim to theojelves for the ex- 
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ploits of othera, thak they deny me for my own i 
and what reason do they give for it 1 why truly 
this, because I have no images of my ancestors 
to show, and my nobility is no older than my- 
self, which certainly it is more honourable for 
one to acquire himself, than to debase that 
which he derives from his ancestora. 

** I am very sensible, that if they had a mind 
to reply to what I now advance, tbey would do 
it with great eloquence and accuracy. Yet, as 
they have given a loose to their calumniating 
tongues upon every occasion, not only againat 
me, but likewise against you, ever since yoo 
have conferred this dignity upon me, I was re- 
solved to speak, lest some should impute my 
silence to a consciousness of my own guilt. 

** Though I am abuiidantly aatisfied, that no 
speech whatever can hurt me ; since, if what 
is said be true it must l)e to my honour ; if false, 
my life and conduct will confute it : but becausa 
your determination is blamed, in bestowing 
upon me the highest dignity of the state, and 
trusting me with the conduct of afikira of such 
iroportance ; consider again and again, whether 
you had not better alter your choice. I cannot, 
indeed, boast of the images, triumphs, or con- 
sulships of my ancestors, to raise your confi- 
drnce ih me ; but, if it is necessary, I can show 
you speara, standards, collars, and other military 
presents in great plenty, besides scars of wounds 
all received before. Theae are my statues; 
these the proofs of my nobility, not deri ved from 
ancestors. as theira are, but such as I have my- 
self a^quired by many toils and dangera. 

** My language too is unpolished ; but that 
gives me small concern: virtue shows itseif 
with sufficient clearneaa. They stand in need 
of the artful colourings of eloquence, to hide 
the infamy of their actiona. Nor have I been 
instructed in the Grecian literature : why truly 
I had little inclination to that kind of instrnc- 
tion. which did not improve the authors of it in 
tho least degree of virtue. But I have learned 
other things far more useful to the state : to 
wound the enemy ; to watch ; to dread nothing 
but infamy , equally to undergo cold and heat ; 
to lie upon the bare ground ; and endure at the 
same tirae hunger and fatigue. These lessons 
shall animate my troops ; nor shall I ever b« 
rigorous to them, and indnlgent to royself ; or 
borrow my glory from their toila. This is the 
manner of coromanding that is useful to the 
state ; this is what soits the equality of citixeni. 
For to treal the army with aeverity, whiiH 
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vpon the godt for tucceM ; ai homan pnidence 
^coiild not sofiiciently proTide against so great 
difficnltiea. To hia other ditcooragements was 
added scarcity of corn, theNumidians applying 
themaelves more to grazing than tillage : be- 
aides, what grain there was, had been carried 
off, by tbe king^s ordera, into fortified places ; 
and as it was the end of summer, the ground 
was parched and prodaced nothing. He acted, 
Aowever, considering his condition, with great 
prudence and foresighu The cattle he had 
taken some days before, he committed to tho 
•uziliary csTalry to conduct ; and ordered hi« 
lieotenant A. Manlius to march with the light. 
cohorts to the city Laris, where he had placed 
hu provisions and military chest ; telling him, 
that he was going in pursuit of plunder, and 
would join him in a few days. Thos conceal- 
ing his design, he marched direcUy to the river 
Tana. 

In his march, he every day distributed cattle 
among the companies of foot and troops of 
borse in equal proportion, and took care to 
have bottles made of their hides : thus he at 
once made thc want 6f corn less sensibiy felt, 
and provided such utensils as wcre soon to be- 
come necessary, whilst all were ignorant of his 
intentions. Aflersix days' march they arrived 
at the river, and had already made a great 
number of bottles. Having pitched his bamp 
there, and fortified it slightly, he ordered his 
men to refresh themselves, that they migbt be 
ready to march at sun-set ; and likewise to lay' 
■side all their baggage, and load themseives 
and their beasts of burden only with water. 
At the time appointed he decamprd, and march- 
ing the whole night, encampcd again in the 
morning. The same he did the next night ; 
and the third, long before dawn, he came to a 
place full of small hills, about two miles from 
Capsa, where he passed the remaining part of 
the night, concealing his forces with the great- 
est possible care. But as soon as day appear- 
ed, and the Numidians, being under no appre- 
hensions of an enemy, had many of thcm lcft 
the town, he instantly ordered all his horse, 
with the nimblest of his foot, to fiy to Capsa 
and secure the gates. He himself fullowed 
with great despatch, not sufTering any of his 
men to stray for plunder. When the inhabi- 
tants found this, the great consternation where- 
with they were seized, the unexpected calamity 
that befell them, and the consideration that 
many of their fellow-citizens were without the 



waUfl in the handa of the enemf , Ibrord thes 
to snrrender. . Their dtj, howeTer, was bonit; 
tbe youth put to the eword ; ell the lest sold ; 
and the plunder given to the eoldiera. Thii 
aevere course, contrary to tbe lewe of war, wss 
not occasioned by the avarice or cmeltj of the 
consnl ; bat was taken, becenee the place wss 
▼ery advantageous to Jugurtha, and of difficiilt 
acceas to us ; the citizens, en inconatant per- 
fidious race, not to be curbed bj faToara or teiw 
rors. 

After Marius had executed so bold en enter- 
priae wiihont any detriment to his nien, hia 
name, which was indeed great and renowned 
before, became now much more so. AU bis 
actions, even those that were too forwerd, were 
looked upon as the eflects of superior abilities; 
the soldiers, being under a gentle command, 
and withal enriched by him, extolled bim to 
the akies ; the Numidians dreaded bim as more 
than mortal : in short, both alties and enemies 
believed he had either the spirit of e deitj, or 
that the gods assisted him in all tbinga. 

After this success, the consul aflvanoed 
against other towns ; in taking aome of wbich 
he met with opposition from tbe^umidians; 
but most of them werc deserted by tbeir inhabi- 
tants, who dreaded the tragical fate of Capsa ; 
and these he burned to tbe ground. Thus aU 
parts were filled with lamentations and slaugb- 
ter. At last, having made himself master of 
many places, and most of them without loss of 
blood, he engaged in another enterprise, not 
so hazardous as that of Capsa, but equaJIy dif- 
ficult. 

Not far from the river of Mulucha, which 
separated the kingdoms of Jugurtha and Boc- 
chus, there stood, in the midst o( a plain, a 
small fort, upon a rock of considerable breadtb 
at top, and prodigiously high ; uaturally as 
steep on every side as art or labour could bave 
made it, except one part very strait. Ap tbe 
king*s treasure was kept in this place, Mariua 
exerted his utmost efibrts to tske it ; and suc- 
cceded more by cbance than prudent managc- 
ment : for the castle was abundantly provided 
with men, arms, provisions, and a spring of wa- 
ter ; its situation rendered it impossible to make 
use of mounds and turrets, snd all the machi- 
nery of a siege ; the way to it was very narrow, 
with a precipice on each side ; the moving gal- 
leries were pushed against it with greatdangei, 
and to no purpose; for whenthey advanced bn*. 
ever so Uttle, they were destroyed by fire o' 
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great ttones. The ■oktiers could neithsr ttand 
firmlj to advance their workt, for the steepnett 
of the rock ; nor make nae of their hatteriea, 
without expoaing themaelvea to great danger. 
The braveat of them were oither alain or 
wounded, and the reat greatlj diacouraged. 

Now Mariua having thua apent mariy toil- 
!*ome daya, debated with himaelf, whether he 
ahould abandon hia enterpriae, aa it proved 
untucceaafulfOr wait the interpoaition of fortune, 
which had been ao often farourable to him. 
Whilot he waa nnder this aore perplezity for 
aeveral daya and nighta together, a Ligurian, 
a common aoldier of the auxiliary cohorta, 
going out of the camp in aearch of water, hap* 
pen^d to obaerve, not far from the siile of the 
ca:)tle oppoaite to that where the attack waa 
ina Je, some anaila crawling among the rocka ; 
of vvhich gathering one, then another, nnd atill 
climbing to procure more, he waa got insenai- 
bly almoat to the top of the mountain : where, 
perceiving every thing quiet, the natural de- 
sire of seeing unknown objecta prompted him 
to proceed. It happened that there grew, iu 
that very place, a great oak out of the aide of 
the rock, which bendingdownward a little near 
the root, then taking a turn, mounted upward, 
aa all treet naturally do. 

The Ligurian, one while laying hold of the 
branches of thia tree, another of the prominen- 
ces of the rock, got ao high at last aato be able 
to aurvey the whole plan of the caatle, without 
being disturbed by the Numidiana, who were 
all engaged on that aide where the attack waa 
made. After he had carefuUy examined what- 
ever he thought would be of use to him in the 
execution of hia deaign, he returned the aame 
way, not haatily, aa he went up, but pauaing 
at every step, and obaerving every thing with 
the utmost care. He then haatened to Mariua, 
informed him of what he had done, preaaed him 
to make an attempt upon the caatle on that 
side where he himaelf had mounted, and pro- 
mised that he would lead the way, and be the 
first to face the danger. Marius aent aome of 
those who attended him along with the Ligu- 
rian to examine into the propoaal ; who accord- 
ing to their difierent judgments reported that 
the undertaking was eaay or difficult. The con- 
aal, however, took courage upon it, and detei^ 
mined to make the attempt the next day ; ap- 
pointing for that purpose a guard of four centu- 
riona with their companiea, and five trumpetera, 
1 the nimbleat he could find, ordering them all 



to follow the directiona of the Liguriaii, who, 
when the time waa come, and every thing pro- 
vided and put in order, advanced to the plaoe. 

The centuriona, according to the inatructiona 
which they had received from their guide, had 
changed their arma and dresa, and marched with 
their head and feet bare, that they might have 
the freer proapect, and climb more easily. They 
had their aworda over their ahoulders, and their 
bucklera too, which were of the Numidian kind, 
and made of leather, both for lightness, an^ 
that they might not aound if tbey bappened to 
daah againat the rock. The Ligurian, leading 
the way, tied corda about the atones, and such 
old roota of trees aa appeared here and there, 
to assi«t the soldiera in climbing ; lending hia 
band, from time to time, to auch as were dia- 
couraged at so rugged a march. When the 
ascent waa steeper than ordinary, he aent them 
up before him unarmed, and then followed 
himself with their arma. What appeared ex- 
tremely difllicult and threatenmg even to their 
beat endeavoura, he tried ; and by asccnding 
and deacending aeveral timea, encouraged the 
rest to follow him, and then retircd to make 
way for them. At length after much tedioua 
labour, they gained the castle, which waa quite 
naked on thataide, the enemy being all engaged, 
aa at other times, in the opposite quarter. When 
Mariua waa informed of the aucceaa of the Li- 
gurian, though he had kept the Numidiana em- 
ployed all day long by a continued attack, yei 
now encouraging the aoldiera, heaallied out of 
hia galleriea, and drawing up hia men into the 
form of a ahell, advanced againat the castle. 
At the aame time too, in order to terrify the 
enemy, he plied them hard with enginesi 
archera, and alingera, at a diatance. The Na* 
midiana, who had often before broke to piecea 
and even hurnt the Roman galleriea, did not 
now defend themaelvea within their battlementa, 
but apent whole daya and nighta without their 
walla, railing at the Romans, and charging 
Mariua with madneaa. They threatened our 
men with being mado slavea to Jugurtha, and 
were, indeed, extremely insolent on account 
of their success. 

While both sidea were warmly engaged in a 
vigorous struggle for glory and cmpire on the 
one hand, and life nnd liberty on the other, the 
trumpets on a sudden soundcd in the encmy'a 
rear. Upon which thc women and cliildren, 
who hadcome out to scc the engagcmcnt, (lcd ; 
after them auch av were next the walU ; and 
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at last all, armed and unarmed. The Romans 
upon tbifl pressed onward with greater vigour, 
overthrowing the enemy, and only wounding 
moBt of them ; then going over the heaps of 
■lain, they flew to the walls, ail thirsting for 
glory, and etriving each to get bcfore the other, 
not one person stopping for plunder. Thus ac- 
cidental success justified the rashnessof Marius, 
and even his imprudence contributed to height- 
en his glory. 

During tbis transaction, L. 8yIIa the qucstor 
arrived in the camp witb a great body of horse, 
having becn left at Rome by Marius, to raise 
tbem in Latium and among our allies. And 
here, as this circumstance has led me to make 
mention of so extraordinary a man, I thought 
it would not be impropcr to give some account 
of his genius and cbaracter ; especially as I do 
not design to spcak of him elsewhere, and as L. 
Siscna, tbe bcst and most accurate of all tbose 
who have given us his history, appears to me 
not to bave spokcn of him with so much frec- 
dom Bs he should have done. 

Sylla was descended from an cminent patri- 
cian family ; but its lustre was almost quite ob- 
•curcd by the degeneracy of bis late anccstors. 
He was pcrfect mastcr of the Icarning botb of 
Grcece and Rome ; of a great spirit ; fond of 
plcusures, but fonder of glory ; whcn business 
did not call bim, be indulged to luxury, but 
never Buifered bis business to be hindered by it, 
unless in the caso of bis divorcc, in which be 
ouglit to bave acted in a more honourable man- 
ncr. He was eloqucnt, artful, casy, andobliging 
in bis friendships ; of vast rcach in disguising 
his designs ; liboral of every tbing, especially 
of bis moncy. Hc was, indecd, tbe happiest 
of all nicn, before bis success in tbe civil wars ; 
yet bis fortune ncvcr surpassed bis mcrit ; so 
tbat many bave made it a question, wbether 
he were more brave or more fortunate. As to 
bis behaviour after thc civil war, I know not 
how it is to be recounted, whcther with greater 
sbame or borror. 

Wben Sylla, as we bave alrcady related, was 
comc into Africa, and bad joined Marius in his 
camp, thougb hc was before raw and ignorant 
in tbe art of war,yet in a short time be became 
a vcry able warrior. He was, moreover, vcry 
afTablc to tbe soldicrs ; grantcd favours to many 
upon tbeir asking thcm, and to many witbout 
asking ; was backward to reccive benefits him- 
•elf, but more forward to repay them than if 
the^ had been a debt of money ; would never 



have any retuma for whftt fiiTODn he beatoiredL 
but rather aimed at briiiging as many as po» 
sible under obligationa to him. He oneo 
tered into conversatioo with tbocommon 
talking sometimes joc<»selj, someUmes aerioi» 
ly ; was with them upon eTery occaslon, in their 
marches, in their worka, and in their watchinp; 
nor did he, in the meantime, wound ihe dia> 
racter of the consul, or aoy olher worthy person, 
according to the baae practice of thoae who ait 
actuated by ambition ; striving aasiduously to 
suflcr none to surpass him in counsel or actioo, 
in both which he almoat excelled all othen. 
By this conduct and these quali6cationa, he 
was in a short time greatly beloTed by Marioi 
and the whole army. 

Now Jugurtba, after he had lost Capea and 
other strong and impoctant places, wiih a great 
deal of money besides, aent mesaengers to 
Bocchus, to prcss him to hasten his march into 
Numidia ; for that this waa a proper time to 
give the enemy battle. But finding him ii^ 
rcsolute, and weighing the motives for peaoe 
and those for war, he gained ovcr his coufidants 
by money, as he had formerly done ; nay, and 
promised tbe Moor himself the ihird part of 
Numidia, upon condition that the Romans weia 
either driven out of Africa, or he recovered his 
whole dominions by a trcaty of pcace. Bocchus, 
tempted with such an ofier, marched imm^ 
diately to Jugurtha. When both armies were 
joincd, tbey fcll upon Marius, as he was going 
into winter-quarters, towards the close of the 
cvening : persuading themsclvcs, that, in case 
of a defcat, the night would secure them, acd 
if they provcd victorious, it would beno dtsad- 
vantago to them, since they were so well ac- 
quainted with the country ; whereas the dark- 
ncss must distress the Romans, whatever were 
the event. 

The encmy was already in full view, just as 
the consul was receiving manifold information 
of their approach ; and before tbe army could 
be formed or the baggage drawn together, nay, 
bcfore tbe signal or any orders could be given, 
tbe Moorish and Getulian horse poured upon 
them ; not in due order, or any regular method 
of engaging, but in scattered parties, just aa 
cbance huddled them together. Our men, 
though alarmed with eo unezpected an onset, 
yet mindful of their former bravery, boldly 
grasped their arms, all ready^to encounter the 
enemy, or defend those that were yet un* 
armed. Some of them moanted their horse^ 
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*M(I ad^anced against tbe foe. Tbe wbole 
aciion had more the resemblance of a fray of 
robbera, than of a regular battle; horse and 
foot were jambled togetber, without ftandards 
or ranka ; tome were cut to pieces, othera were 
mangled ; many, wbilst tbey were engaging 
the foe vigorously in front, were tbemselvea 
attacked in rear ; neither courage nor arma were 
a tuflicient aecurity ; for the enemy, being far 
more numerouf, surrounded ut on all tidea. 
At last, our men, in whatever place they bap* 
pened to meet in partiet, both the veterant and 
new-raited toldiera (for they too had learned 
war by practice and example) threw them- 
selvet into circular bodiet ; and thut, having a 
front every way, they tuttained the ahock of 
the enemy. 

In thts distrettful tituation Mariut wat not in 
the leatt daunted,'nor hit courage more sunk 
than on former occationt; but with hit own 
troop, which he had filled up with men of the 
greatcst bravery, without any regard to pereonal 
(riendship in the choice of them, flew about to 
every quarter, one while succouring bis own 
men in distrest, another charging the thickett 
of the enemy in pereon ; and by using hit tword 
did all the tervice he could to hit troops, tince 
it was impos<ibIe for him to act the part of a 
general amidst so great confution. By thit 
time tbe day wat quite tpent, without the bar- 
barians abating any thing of their fury ; nay, 
agrceably to the ordera of the kingt, who 
thought the darknett an advantage to them, 
they charged with greater ardour than before. 
Whereupun Marius, as the best measure his 
circumstances would admit of, in order to se« 
cure a place of refuge for his army, resolved 
to take possession of two hills near each 
other; in one of which, though not large 
enough to encamp on, there was a plentiful 
aprtng of water: the other was very proper 
for a camp, because it was very high and steep, 
and required but little fortification. He ordered 
Sylla to pass the night by the spring, with his 
cavalry : he himself having by degrees drawn 
together his scattered troops, the enemy being 
ttill in no Iessconfusion,wentstraight with them 
to the other hill. The kings, being thus dis- 
couraged by the difficulty of the ascent from 
making any further attack, did not, however, 
aufTer their forces to retire, but besetting both 
hills, pitched all round' them with their dit- 
ordcrly multitudet. Then tbe barbariant, 
kindling many fires, paated roott of the night 

Burth and joUity, homided to And fro, and 



shouted terribly after thcir utual manner. 
Tbeir leadera, too, were higbly elated, and be- 
haved like conquerora, because they had not 
been obliged to fly. AII thia was easily per- 
ceived by the Komans in the dark, bcing ai- 
tuated upon the upper ground, and gave theni 
no small encouragement. Marius's confidenc* 
being increased by the unskilful conduct of 
the enemy, he ordered a profound silence to be 
kept, not even sufiering the trumpets to sound 
as usual, when the guard waschanged. As toon 
as day appeared, when the enemy were now 
weary and just fallen asleep, he directed all the 
trumpets, both of horae and foot, throughout 
the army, to tound at once, and the aoldiera to 
pour down upon the enemy with a terrible sbout. 

The Moora and Getulians, being suddenlj 
roused by so horrid and unusual a noise, could 
neither fly nor take arms, and were utterly in* 
capable to act or contrive any thing for their 
own security, to such a degree, that being 
stunned with the noise and frightful shouta, 
severely pretted by our men, without receiving 
any assistance from their own leadera, they 
surik like men stupified under this tumult, 
terror, and amazement In short, they received 
a total overthrow, most of their arms and 
military standards were taken, and more wer« 
killed in that battle than all the former: for 
sleep and extraordinary turprite had preventcd 
their flight. 

Marius now pursued hia march into hia 
winter-quartera, which he dctermmed to fix in 
the maritime towns, for the take of provisiont. 
In the meantime bis late victory made him 
neither remiss nor imperious ; but, at if the 
cnemy had been in view, he marched with his 
army in form of a tquare. Sylla command- 
ed the cavalry on the right ; A. Manliut, with 
the slingera and archera, at alto the Ligurian 
cohorts, on the lefl : in the front and rear be 
posted the tribunes with the light-armed foot 
The desertera, being of small account, were ero- 
ployed to observe the rootions of the enemy, aa 
they were perfectly well acquainted with the 
country. Besides, the consul, at if he had 
committed no ahare of the command to any 
other, carefully attended to every thing him- 
telf, went to every quarter, extolling tome, 
reprimanding othera, just as they deterved it ; 
and aa he wat constantly armed and ready for 
action himself, he obliged tbe soldiera to be ao 
too. Nor was he less cautious in fortifyinq; 
hia carop, than he wat in hia march. He com- 
matted Uie fntid of tlie gates to the eohofte of 
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the legions, and that withont the gmtes to the 
aaxiliary hone, placing othera npon the linea 
and ramparts, and ▼inting them all round in 
peraon : not lo much firom any dittrust tbat his 
ordera would not be peiformed, as to animate 
hb men to undergo their fatigues with the 
greater cheerfulness, when they saw their 
general take an equal share. And indeed 
Marius, both now and alt the time he was em- 
ployed in tbe war against Jugurtha, maintained 
good order in the army more by the shame of 
oflending, than the fear of punishment : which 
aome imputed. to his passion for popularity ; 
othera alleged that, being inured to hardships 
from childbood, he took pleasure in what othera 
reckon the greatest misery. This much, how- 
ever, is certain ; the afiaira of tbe state were 
managcd with as much success and dignity as if 
his command had been ever so rigorous. 

At last, on the fourth day, when they were 
not far from Cirta, the scouts appeared on all 
sides, advancing with great baste ; whence it 
was concluded tbat tbe enemy were not far off: 
but as they returned from diflcrent quartera, 
yet all with the same account, tbe contful not 
knowing how to draw up bis army, resolved not 
to alter its disposition, but waited tbe coming of 
the enemy, in thc same order and the same 
place. This disconcerted Jugurtha, who bad 
divided his Iroops into four parts, flattering him- 
self that some of them must certainly attack the 
Romans in the rear with advantage. In the 
meantime Sylla, upon whom tbe enemy flrst 
fell, encouraging his men, cbarged the .Moors 
at the head of some troops in as close order as 
possiblc ; tbe rest, without moving from their 
ground, d^ended themselves from the darts 
thrown at a distance, and cut to pieces all who 
ventured to come up to tbcm. 

During this engagement of tbe borse, Boc- 
chus attacked our rear with a body of foot 
brought by his son Volux, but wbich had not 
niarchcd expeditiously enough to be present at 
thc formcr battle. Marius was tben in the front, 
making head against Jugurtha, who fought 
there with a numerous force. But the Numi- 
dian princc, when be heard of the arrival of 
Bocchus, wheeled about with a few attendants 
to our foot, and cried with a loud voice in 
Latin, which he learned at the siege of Nu- 
mautia, « that they fought to no purpose, for 
that be haJ slain Marius a little before with bis 
own hand ;** and at the same time showed tbem 
his sword dyed with the blood of one of our 
foot, alain by him in the encountor with great 



hraveiy. Oor meB hearing thui weic nioie itawA 
with so shocking a nport thoi. waa cuuiklHl 
with the opinioB dMy had of the Termdty of tki 
aothor of it : on the contraiy, the bairbariaBi 
wera inspired with Iresh coaragOv and vkk 
greater fury than ever, pushecl the ItamuM, 
who were disheartened, ond upon the poiotcC 
betaking themaelvee to flight, when SylK 
having routed thoae he wos engoged with, fel 
upon the Moora in their flank ; whervopai 
Bocchus immediately fled. Jngnrtha, whikl 
he endeavoured to sustain blo men, ond miiB- 
tain a victory which he hod olmoet gained, wm 
enclosed both on the right and left bj our hoiae; 
and, baving elain all about him, broke sioglf 
through the enemy,and got ofi^amidst o shower 
of darts. By tbis time, too, Mariue, who hail 
routed tbe cavalry, came to the rehef of hu 
men who be heard had given gronnd. And 
now the enemy was entirely defeated in eveiy 
quarter. 

Thcn it was tbat a tragical spectocle present- 
ed itself all over tbe widely extended plain; 
some flying, otbera punuing ; some killcd, 
otbere taken ; horses and men prostrate in the 
agonies of death. Many wonnded, and thoogh 
impatient to fly, unable to do it ; one while 
striving to rise, and instantly dropping down 
again. In a word, the ground was covered, as 
far as the eye could reach, with arma and cai- 
cases, and the intermediate spacea atained with 
blood and gore. 

Tbc consul.now undoubtedly conqueror, por> 
sued his march to Cirta, asat first he intended. 
Here, five days after the defeat of the bar- 
4>arian8, deputirs came to him from Boccbns, 
requesting of bim, in his name, to send two per- 
sons, whom be coold entirely confide in, to tbe 
king, that be might treat with them upon mat- 
tera that conccrned bis own intcrest, and like- 
wise that of tbe Roman people. The coneul 
immediatcly sent L. Sylla and A. Manlius, 
who, though they went at the king's request, 
yet thougbt proper to accost bim with a speech. 
in order to dispose bim to peace, if he atill 
seemed averae to it: or if be desircd it, to 
strengthcn that disposition. Accordingly Bylla, 
to wbom Manlius gave precedence, in con- 
sideration of bis eloquence, aiid not of his 
seniority, thus briefly addressed himaelf lo 
Bocchus : — 

« It is a great pleasure to us, king Bocchus, 
that tbe gods have disposed a prince of your 
merit to prefer peace to war, and no longer to 
stain your own dialingiushed character by nnit- 
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mg with Jugurtba, the moflt detetUble of all 
itien ; UDce you ha^e tho» delivered U8 from 
tbe diMgreeable necessity of ponuing you bbth 
with the like Tengeance ; yon, for your miatake 
Ib aasiating him ; and him, for hia enormoua 
erimea. The Roman people, eren in the in- 
fimcy of Iheir atate, when their territory waa 
but amall, alwaja reckoned it better policj to 
procure frienda than aubjecta ; thioking it aafer 
to rule over such aa jielded a willing obe- 
dience, than tlioae who openly obeyed through 
eompuUion. Nor can any alliance be more 
•d^antageous to you than oura : one great rea- 
•on ia, that we are at a great diiitance from you, 
•o that you cannot be apprebensive of re- 
ceiving any injuriea from us, and yet we are 
fwdy to be aa aerviceable to you as if we were 
yonr neighbours. Asanother inducement, we 
have alrcady as many subjects as we wish for, 
and only want to increase the number of our 
friends, of whom neithcr we, nor any other state, 
can ever have enough. I wish, indeed, you had 
at first taken the present course ; in that caae, 
you would certainly before now have received 
more benefits from the Roman people, than you 
have suflfered calamities from their arms. But 
aince it is the determinatton of fortune, which 
over-rules the greatest part of human afTaira, that 
you should make trial of the force of our en- 
mity, as well as of our friendship, embrace 
quickly the occasion she now ofiers, and ac- 
complish speedily what you have now begun 
Yon havo many opportunities, and roany things 
in your power, for retrieving your past mistakes 
by future («ervices. To conclude, be firmly 
persuaded of this, that the Romans are never 
to be ovcrcome in generosity. Their powerin 
war, you yourself have already proved." 

To all this Bocchus returned a very courte- 
OU8 answer, makirig at the same time a brief 
apology for his misconduct; alleging, ** that he 
had recourse to arms from no hostile intention, 
but purely to defend his own territories ; that 
he could not bear to see Marius lay waste that 
part of Numidia which was his own by the 
right of war, as having conquered it from 
Jugurtha ; that he had formerly aent ambassa- 
dors to Rome desiring to be admitted to an al- 
liance, and was rejected ; but that he waa wil- 
ling to omit mentioning old things, and to send 
deputies again to tho scnate, if Marius consent- 
ed to it." This being granted him, the mind of 
the barharian was again changed by suchof his 
eonfidants as were comipted by preaents from 
^vgurtha ; who^ when he heeid thet l^ li eiid 



Manlius had been aent to Bocchua, apprehend* 
ed what waa really contriving against hin). 

Mariua in the meantime, having settled hie 
army in winter-quartera, marched into the do- 
serts, wiih a detachmcnt of light-armed cohdrti 
and part of hia cavalry, to besiege a tower of 
Jugurtha*s, where he had placed all the Roroan 
deaertera for a garriaon. Now again Bocchna, 
either reflecting upon his two late defeata, or 
wrought upon by some othersof hia confidanta, 
whom Jugurtha had not corrupted, reaumed hie 
former sentimenta, and chose froro amongat hia 
frienda five ambasaadors, of proved integrity 
and eminent abilities : these he ordered to go to 
Marius, and afterwarda, if he should think pro- 
per, to Rome ; giving them full powrra to nego- 
tiate aflairs, and end the war upon any terma. 

The ambassadors departed speedily for the 
winter-quarters of the Romans ; but being be- 
set on tbe road, nnd stripped of all they had, by 
Getulian robbers, they pursued their march to 
Sylla, whom the consul, when he began hia 
expedition, had left proprstor. Sylla received 
them, not as such faithless enemies deserved, 
but in a respectful and generoua manner : the 
barbarians were so pleased with this, that they 
gave no credit to the report of the Roroan ava- 
rice, and concluded Sylla to \ye their friend, from 
his munificence towards tRcm. For there were 
many ignorant, cven in those days, that boun- 
ties wcre ever given from intcrested views; 
every generous man boing then thought be- 
nevolent, and all presents to proceed from kind- 
ness. Before him, therefore, they laid their or- 
ders from Bocchus, beseeching him at the aame 
time to assist them with hia advice and good of- 
fices. They likewise spoke in high terma of the 
wealth, honour, and power of their king, forget^ 
ing nothing which they thought would be sub- 
servient to their design, or tend to gain the fa- 
vour of the qusstor. When Sylla had promised 
all they desired, and instructed them in what 
manner to address Marius, and afterwarda the 
senate, they still waited there about forty daya 
Mariua not aucceeding in hia enterprise, re- 
tumed to Cirta; and being informed of the 
arrival of the ambassadora, ordered both Svjla 
and them to come to him. He likewise puni- 
moned L. Bellienns the pretor from Utica, 
and all those of senatorian rank who wcre to 
be found in the country. He cxamined, to 
gether with them, Bocchus*s instructiona to 
his ambassadora, whereby they had pow^ 
given them to go to Rome, and to apply to 
the eonanl for a eeaaetion of tnne tiV ther 
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should return. Sylla ^d the greatest part of 
the Ci)uiicil approved of this. But there \%ere 
a fow, wh'>, uiiacquainted with tho nature of 
human affairs, which are never fixed, but al- 
way» changin^, and conatantly for the worse, 
proposed niore violent measures. 

The Moors, having obtained all they deaired, 
thrce of them proceedcd to Rome, with C. 
Octavius Rufo, who had coine into Africa as 
quaestor, with money f >r the army ; two re- 
turned to the king, who heard with p!easure 
the accounf they gave him of all that had 
passed, aiid espectatly the kindness of Sylla, 
and tho many demonstrations of friendship 
they had received from him. UU dcputies at 
Roine, having implored pardon of the scnate 
for thn misconduct of the king, into which, thcy 
said he had fiillen through the artifices of Jugur- 
tha, and desircd to be admitted into friendship 
and alliancc, received the following answer : — 

** The senate and peoplo of Rome are always 
mindful both of favours and injuries. Thcy 
pard )n Bocchas, however, becauso he repents 
of htd transgression, and will admit hiin into 
friendship and alliance when he deserves it." 

As soon as Boochus had notice of this, he 
wrote to Marius to send Sylla to him, that by 
hi3 counsel matters might be adjusted between 
thein. Sylla was sent accordingly, with a 
guard of borse and foot, Balcarian slingers, a 
certuin number of archers, and a eohort from 
Peliij^num with light arms for the sake of ex- 
podition ; which however secured them, as well 
as any other, against thc cnemy^s darts, which 
were hut slight. On the fifth day of their 
march, Volux, tho son of Bocchus, appcared 
on a sudden in the open plains at the head of 
a thousand horse, who advancing hastily and 
withuut any order, seemed more numerous 
than they really were, and made Sylla and 
those that were with him suspect they were 
encrnies. Whereupon every one made ready, 
adjusted their arms, and put themselves in a 
posture of defence ; they were not, indeed, 
without their fears; but their hopea were 
greatcr, as being victorious, and to engage with 
thosc they had often conquered. In the mean- 
time. the horsemen, who were scnt to recon- 
noitre them, returned with tidings that re- 
moved all their apprehcnsions. 

As soon as Volux arrived, iie addressed 
himseir to the questor, acquainting him that 
he was come by his father's orders to receive 
and to guard him. Accordingly they oon- 
tinaed their march together for that and the 



following day without any alarm ; bot in thc 
evening, when they had already pitched their 
camp, the Moorish prince ran to Sylla with an 
air of consternation, and told him, trembling, 
that he was informed by his scouts, *< that Ju- 
gurtha was near at hand ;" at the same time 
asking and entreating the questor ** to fly away 
with him privately in the night." To which 
Sylla resolutely replied, ** that he was not 
afraid of the Numidian, whom he had so ofien 
defeated ; that he did not distrust the coorage 
of his troops ; and that, were he sure of meet^ 
ing certain destruction, be would sland his 
ground, rather than fly infamously, and betraj 
those whom he commanded, merely to save a 
life, at best but of precarious tenur«, and 
which might perhaps in a short time bc cut off 
by some distemper." 

Volux, however, proposing to him to march 
in the night-time, he approved of his advice ; 
and immediately ordered his men to make a 
great nuniber of fires in the camp, after thcy 
had supped, and then to march silently, at the 
first watch of the night. Next morning about 
sun-rise, when they were all thoroughly tired 
with their march, as Sylla was encamping, tho 
Moorish horsemen acquainted him, that Ju 
gurtha had pitched his eamp about two miles 
further. Upon hearing this, our men were seized 
with great constemation, as believing them- 
selves betrayed and led into an ambushby Vo- 
lux ; and some even proposed putting him to 
death, for that so vile a traitor oughtnot to go 
unpunished. 

But Sylla, though he entertained the same 
suspicion as the rest, would not sufler his men 
to ofifer him any violence. He exhorted them 
" to be of good courage; that a few brave 
troops had often prevailed against a numerous 
army ; that the less they ^pared themselves in 
battle, the n ore eecure they would be ; that 
none, who had arms in their hands, should 
seek assistance from their heels which were 
unarmed, nor in the midst of danger turn their 
backs, which were blind aud defenceless, to- 
wards the enemy." Thcn invoking almighty 
Jove to bear testimony to the guilt and treach- 
ery of Bocchua, he ordered Volux to depart 
his camp, as one who had hostile intentions. 
He, with tears in hia eyes, entreated him ** not 
to entertain any such snspicioa of him ; that 
nothing of this had happened by any treachery 
in him, but rather through the subtilty of Ju- 
gurtha, who, being constantlj in qaest of in 
telligeoce, had dkeormd his loalB. How 
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eTer, as he had no great force with him, and 
depended entirely upon Bocchus for strength 
and Bupport, he dii not imagine that he would 
dare to make any open attempt, where the son 
of Bocchus must bo witness to it ; so that hc 
thought his best course would be to march 
boldly through the middie of his camp. That 
aa for himself, he would either send his Moorti 
before, or leave them there, and accompany 
Bylla singly." In such an extremity this pro- 
posat was approved of. Accordingly they im- 
mediately advanced, and passed without mo- 
lestation ; Jugurtha being surprised at their 
nnexpected coming» and not having time to 
take any resolution. Tn a few days afler, they 
got to the end of their joomey. 

There wat at that time a certain Numidian 
called Aspar, in the court of Bocchus, with 
whom he enjoyed great freedom and familiari- 
ty, having been despatched thither by Jui;ur- 
tha, a« soon as he had notice that Sylla had 
been sent for« in order to take care of his in- 
terest, and to pry narrowly into all tho designs 
of Bocchus. Thero was likewise one Dabar 
in his court, the son of Massugmda, and de- 
■cended from Masinissa, but not of equal qua- 
lity, by his c^randmother, for his father was born 
of a concuhine. Bocchus, whose favour and 
eonfidence he had gained by his many excel- 
lent accomplishments, having found him upon 
many former occasions a true friend to the Ro- 
mans, despatched him forthwith to Sylla, to 
acquaint him, *< that he was ready to do what- 
ever the Romans required ; that Sylla himself 
might appoint the day, the place, and even the 
hoor of conference ; that he had reserved every 
thing to be adjusted by himself and Sylla ; that 
an ambassador there from Jugurtha ought not 
to give him umbrage, since he was admitted to 
(he negociation with the sole view of facilitating 
it, as it was impossible by any other means to 
defeat the dark measures of that prince.'' 

But I find that Bocchus acted more like a per- 
fidious African, than agreeably to what he pro- 
fessed, amusing both the Romans and Jugurtha 
with hopes of peace ; and that he frequently 
debated with himself, whether he should de- 
liver up Jugurtha to the Romans, or Sylla 
to Jugurtha ; his inclinations leading him to 
be against as, snd his fears for us. 

Sylla replied, «< that he should say but little 
before Aspar, reserving what he had to add, to 
bo communicated in secret to the king alone, or 
mt least in the preaenoe of vefy few *" inalraci- 



ing Dabar at the same time as to the answer 
which he expected to receive from Bocchua, 
in the presence of others. When the time ap- 
pointed for the confereoce arrived, Sylla de- 
clarcd, " that he came by order of the consul to 
know his iinal resolution as to peace or war " 

The king, agreeably to his instructions, de- 
sired Sylla to return about ten days afUr, at 
which time he should have a full answer, for 
that as yet he had come to no determination. 
(Jpon thia they both departed to their respec- 
tive camps. But when the night was far ad- 
vanced, Bocchus sent privately for Sylla; 
none were admitted on either side but tnistj 
interpreters, except Dabar, a man of strict 
honour, who mediated between them, and waa 
sworn by mutual consent, to make faithful re- 
presentations to both. Upon which the king 
began thus:— 

«< I ncvcr imagined, that I, the most power 
ful prince in this part of the world, and the 
richest of all the princes I know, should ever 
be under obligations to a private person. And 
indepd,'SyIIa, before I knew jou, I have oAen 
asitisted great numbers at their own request, 
and many of my own accord, but never stood 
in need of the assistance of any myself. The 
case is now altered ; an alteration for which 
others usually moum, but I rejoice. I shall 
always glory once to have had occaaion for 
your friendship, which 1 value above everj 
thing. And as a proof of my sincerity, accept 
of my forces, my arms, mj money, and what- 
ever else you desire ; use them as your own ; 
and after all, never think, as long as you live, 
that I have made you a suflicient requital for 
your favours. My gratitude ahall still con- 
tinue the aame ; nor shall you ever desire anj 
thing in vain that is in my power to do for you, 
if I only know it. For in my opinion it is more 
dishonourable for a prince to be outdone in 
generosity, than vanquished in arms. 

«< Ab to the affairs of your commonwealth, 
whose interestfl you are come hither to take 
care of, hear what I have briefly to saj. I 
never made war upon the Roman people ; nor 
Bo much as intended it : I only defended mj 
own dominions against an armed force that 
came to invade them ; and now, dnce it ia 
your pleasure, I shall desist Carry on the 
wai with Jogurtha just as you think propcr. I 
shall never pass the river Mulucha, the boiind 
arj betwixt me and Midpsa, nor niSer Jagoi* 
thft to como «ver to m j aide. If jo'i hitrm anj 
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thing further to ask worthy of Bocchus and 
your republic, it fhall h% granted you." 

Sylla retumed a bricf and modest reply to all 
that related to himself ; but as to the peace and 
negociation, he spoke at great length. He told 
the king, « that what he proposed, would be 
looked upon by the Romana as no kindneM at 
•II» since their arms had beon Buccessful. He 
muat do something that ahould appear more 
for their beneiit tban for his own ; an eaay 
task, as he had Jugurtha in his power, wbom 
if he delivered up to the Romana, they would 
then be greatly indebted to him, and admit bim 
fireely to their friendship and .alllance, with a 
grant of that part of Numidia which he claimed." 

The king at first refused this condition, 
urging « the tiet of blood, those of affinity, and 
•olemn leagues; alleging too, that he was 
apprehensive lest, by acting so treacherously, 
he should lose the afrections of his subjects, 
who loved Jugurtha, and abhorred the Ro- 
mans." But yielding at last to the impor- 
tunity of Sylla, he promised to do whatever 
be desired of him. They then concertcd 
measures for conducting the mock treaty of 
peacc, which Jugurtha, now quite weary of 
the war, passionately desircd. And having 
thus laiJ their plot, they departed. 

Bocchus the next day sent for Aspar, Ju- 
gurtha'8 ministcr, and acquaintcd him, that 
Dabar had told him from Sylla, the war might 
be concluded upon conditions : he should there- 
fore go and discover the sentiments of his 
master. Aspar went with great joy to Ju- 
gurtha^s camp ; and having received ample 
instructions, returned with great expedition 
to Bocchus in eight days, and told him, « that 
Jugurtha was disposed to comply with what- 
ever was required of him, only he could not 
trust Marius, having often made treaties of 
peace before with the Roman generals, which 
were never ratified at Rojje. If Bocchus 
wduld consult notonly Jugurtka*8 intcrest but 
his own, and havc a aure peace, he should 
procuro a meeting of all the parties, under 
prrtence of conferring about the terms of it, 
aod then dolivcr up 8ylla to him. If he had 
in possession a person of such importanoe, a 
treaty of peace would then be concluded by 
order of the senate and people of Rome, wbo 
would neve^ aufTer one of his quality to con- 
tmue in th' lands of the enemy, into which 



he had fallen, not throngh any ili condact, 
but for performing his duty to the state." 

The Moor, afier having long reflected npon 
this proposal, atlast consenttd to it ; but whe- 
ther with a fraudulent design or sincerity, ia not 
clear. The inclinations of princea indeed, aa 
they are generally violent, ao they are unsteady, 
and ofien inconsistent Time and place being 
now appointed for a treaty, Bocchua onc while 
talked with Sylla, another with Jugurtha's mi- 
nister ; caressed cach,andmade the same promi* 
ses to both, who were thereupon equally pleas- 
ed, and conceived equal hopes. But the night 
hefore the day tixed fur the treaty, the Moor, 
calling his friends together, then suddenly 
changing sentiments, and dismissing them, ia 
reported to have had many violent strugglea 
with himself; insomuch that his frequent 
changcs of countcnance, and external agita- 
tions, clearly discovcred, notwithstanding his 
silence, the various emutions of hia mind. At 
last, however, he sent for Sylla, and, in concert 
with him, laid a plot for the Numidian. 

When thc day came, and Bocchus was in- 
formed that Jugurtha waa near at hand, he, 
with a few of his courtiers, and our quaestor, 
went out, under pretcnce of doing him honour, 
to meet*him, as far as a little eminence, in 
full view of those who were placed in ambush. 
Thithcr, according to agretmcnt, the Numidian 
prince came unarmed withmany friends: and 
imniediately, upon a signal givcn, those who lay 
in wait to seize him rushed upon him all at 
once. They who accompanied him wcre put 
to the 6word« He himsclf wos delivcred in 
chains to Sylla, who conducted him to Marius. 

About this time, our general Q. Ca^pio 
and M. Manlius had an unfortunate battle 
with the Gaula, which spread constemation 
over all Italy. The Romans had alwaya 
been strongly of opinion, and now no leas so, 
that all othpr nations must yield to their brave- 
ry ; but that, when they fought with thc Gauls, 
they were only to aim at the preservation of 
their state, and not at glory. Now as soon as 
it was known at Rome that the war in Numi- 
dia was at an end, and that Jugurtha was com- 
ing in chains ; Marius, though absent, was cho- 
sen consul, and paul decreed him for hts pro- 
vince. On the first of Janaary he triumphed 
with great gloiy. At thia janctare, indeed, the 
hopes and aecurity of Rome rested apon hiin. 
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